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BAKER, ALEXANDER (lo82-16i38), 
Jesuit, was bom iu Norfolk in 1582, entered 
the Society of Jesus about ICIO, was pro- 
fessed of the four vows in 1G27, twice visited 
India as a missionary, and died on 24 Aug. 
1638 in London, where he liad resided for 
many years, lie reconciled the Rev. Wil- 
liam Coke, a son of Sir Edward Coke, the 
famous lawyer, to the catholic churcli in 
1616. Among the ' State Papers ’ (Domestic, 
JamesI, vol. clxxxix.No.25, under date 1626) 
is a manuscript by Father Baker in defence 
of the doctrine of regeneration by baptism as 
held by catliolics, allowing its difference from 
the opinion of protestants. 

[Oliver’s Jesuits, 48; Dodd’s Church Hist, 
iii. 155 ; Foley’s Records, i. 1 53, vii. 28 ; Itymer’s 
Fcedera, xviii. 392 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
James I (1623-25), 520.] T. C. 

BAKE^ ANNE ELIZABETH (1786- 
1861), philologist, was born 16 June 1786. 
She was the sister of George Baker, the his- 
torian of Northamptonshire [q. v.], and to her 
his great work owes its geology and botany. 
Miss Baker was the companion of her brother’s 
ioumeys, his amanuensis, and his follow- 
labourer, especially in the natural history, 
and she made drawings and even engraved 
some of the plates for his great work. To 
the opportunities afforded her when she rode 
through the county by her brother’s side we 
are indebted for the * Glossary of Northamp- 
tonshire Words and Phrases, to -which are 
added the customs of the county,’ 2 vols., 
London, 1864, 8vo, one of the best of our 
local lexicons. Miss Baker died /vt her house 
in Gold Street, Northampton, 22 April 1861. 

[Quarterly Review, ci. 6; Gent. Mag. ccxi. 
208 ; Addit. MSS. 24864, L 74.] T. C. 

BAKER, ANSELM (1884-1885), aHist, 
first acquired a knowledge of drawing and 
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painting at Messrs. Hardman's studios in Bir- 
mingham. He Ixjcame a Cistercian monk at 
INlouJit St. Bernard’s Abbey, Leicestershire, 
in 1857, and died there on 1 1 Feb. 1886. As 
a heraldic artist he was unequalled in this 
country, and his work was eagerly sought 
for by those who appreciated the beauty of 
mediieval blazonry. About two-thirds of 
the coats-of-arms in Foster’s ‘ Peerage ’ were 
drawn by him, and are signed ‘F. A.’ (Frater 
Anselm). He also executed the mural paint- 
ings in the chapel of St. Scholastica’s Priory, 
Atherstone ; in St. AA’inifred’s, Sheepshed ; in 
the Temple in Garendon Park, and in the 
Lady and Infirmary chawls at Mount St. 
Bernard’s Abbey. I’he ‘ llortus .\nimte ’ and 
‘ Horae DiurnaD,’ published at London, and 
several beautiful works brought out at Mech- 
lin and Tournai, bear wit ness to his invent ive 
genius. His ‘ Liber Vitw,’ a record of the 
benefactors of St. Bernard’s Abbey, is magni-'* 
ficently illustrated with pictures of the arms 
and patron saints of the benefactors. He 
also left unpublished ‘ The Armorial Bearings 
of English Cardinals ’ and ‘The Arms of t^i 
Cistercian Houses of England.’ 

[Tablet, 21 Fob. 1885; Athenaeum, 21 Feb. 
1885; Academy, 21 Feb. 1885.] T. 0. 

BAKER, AUGUSTINE (1676-1641), 
Benedictine. [See Baker, David.] 

BAKER, CHARLES (1617-1679), Jesuit, 
whose real name was David Lewis, was the 
son of Morgan Lewis, master of the royal 
grammar school, Abergavenny. He was bom 
in Monmouthshire in 1617, and studied in his 
fatW’s school. When about nineteen years 
old he was converted to the catliolic faith, and 
sent by his uncle, a priest of the Society of 
Jesus, to the English college at Rome (16^). 
He was ordained priest in 1642, entered the 
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Society of Jesus in 1644, and became a pro- 
fessed father in 1655. The South Wales dis- 
trict, of whicli he was twice superior, was 
tlie principal field of his missionary labours. 
There he zealou.sly toiled for twenty-eight 
years, visiting the persecuted catholics, chiefly 
by night, and always making his circuits on 
foot. A v'ictim to the Oates plot persecu- 
tion, he was arrested 17 Nov. 1678, while 
preparing to say mass, was committed to Usk 
gaol, tried and condemned to death for the 
priesthood attheMtmmouth assizes, 29 March 
1679, and executed at Usk on 27 August 
following. 

After his apprehension there appeared a 
pamphlet, by Dr, Herbert Croft, bishop of 
Hereford, entitled ‘ A Short Narrative of the 
Discovery of a College of Jesuits at a place 
called the Come, in the county of Hereford. 
To which is added a true relation of the 
knaveiy of Father Lewis, the pretended bi- 
shop of Llandafle,’ London, 1679, 4to. The 
charge brought by Dr, Croft against Baker 
was that he had (extorted montiy from a poor 
woman under the pretencf; that he would 
liberate her father’s soul from purgatory. Sir 
Robert Atkyns, the judge who tried Baker, 
declared that the pamphlet, which had btien 
produced in court, was false and scandalous. 

[Foley’s Ileoords, v. 912-931, vii. 456; Chal- 
lonor’s MGiuoLr.s of Missionary Prifssts (1803), ii. 
225; Oliver's Collectjinea S. .1, 48; Dcnld’s Church 
Hi.st. iii. 321 ; (^at. of Printed Hooks in Hrit. 
Mus.; Cobl^ett’s State Trials, vii. 250. ] T. C. 

BAKER, CHARLES (1803-1874), in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb, was the 
second son of Thomas Baker, of Birming- 
ham, and was born 31 July 1803, While a 
youth he was for a short time an assistant 
at the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Edg- 
baston, near Birmingham. He then tried 
other employments, but his services were 
again sought by the committee of the insti- 
tution, when in a difficulty on the failure of 
their master, who was a Swiss, to control 
the pupils. Charles Baker had never con- 
tenmlated teaching as a profession, but 
without much thouglit for the future he 
entered upon his work. He at once obtained 
the aflections of the children, and, to their 
delight, he remained at the institution. 
Three years afterwards he was invited to 
aid in the establishment at Doncaster of a 
Deaf and Dumb Institution for the county 
of York. The plan had originated with the 
Rev. William Fenton, in company with whom 
he visited all the large towns of the county, 
and obtained such support os justified the , 
carrying out of the scheme. The deficiency ' 
of class-books was an evil which Baker | 


soon found to be pressing. Although the 
deaf and dumb had been gathered together 
in various institutions for forty years, no 
attempt had been made to provide such a 
course 4 ^s they required. This want ho set 
himself to supply. He wiote the ‘ Circle of 
Knowledge ’ m its various gradations, con- 
secutive lessons, picture lessons, teachers’ 
lessons, the ' Book of the Bible ’ in its several 
gradations, and many other works which 
had special relation to the teaching of the 
deaf and dumb. The ‘ Circle of Knowledge ’ 
obtained great popularity. It was used in 
the education ot the royal children, and of 
the grandchildren of Louis-Bhilippe. It has 
been largely used in the colonies and in 
Russia, and the first gradation has been 
translated into Chinese, and is used in the 
.schools of China and Japan. Many years 
ago the publisher ri'ported that 400,000 
copies had been sold. Baker also wrote 
for the ‘ Penny Cyclopicdia ’ various topo- 
graphical articles, and those on the ‘ Instruc- 
tion of the Blind,’ ‘ Dactylology,’ ‘ Deaf and 
Dumb,’ ‘ George Dalgarno,’ and the ‘ Abb6 
Sicard. He contributed to the ‘ Journal of 
Education,’ to the ‘Polytechnic Journal,’ 
and the publications of the Central Society 
of Educat ion, and tx’anslated Amman’s ‘ Dis- 
sertation on Speech’ (1873). He was an 
active worker in connection with the local 
institutions of Doncaster, and was a member 
ot tlie committee for the establishment of a 

J Hiblic free library for the town. He was 
leld in high regard by teachei*8 of the deaf 
and dumb in England and in America, and in 
June 1870 the Columbian Institution of the 
Deaf and Dumb conferred on him the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, an honour which 
he appreciated, but he never assumed the 
title. He died at Doncaster 27 May 1874, 
and his old pupils erected a mural tablet to 
liis memory in the institution where he had 
laboured so long. 

[Information from Sir Thomas Baker ; Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf and Dumb (witli portrait), 
XX. 201.] C. W. S. 

BAKER, DAVID, in religion Anons- 
TiNE (1576-1641), Benedictine monk, eccle- 
siastical historian, and ascetical writer, was 
bom at Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, on 
9 Dec. 1676. His rather, William Baker, 
was steward to Lord Abergavenny, and his 
mother wa.s the daughter of Lewis ap John, 
alias Wallis, vicar or Abergavenny, and sister 
of Dr. David Lewis, a judge of the admiralty. 
At the age of eleven he was sent to the 
school of Christ’s Hospital, London, and in 
the beginning of 1690 he entered the uni- 
versity of 0:^ord as a commoner of Broad- 
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gates Hall, now I’embroke College. Led 
away by sin, he gave up all practices of reli- 
gion ; ‘ yet therci remained in him,' observes 
his biograi>her, < a natural modesty, whereby 
he was restrained from a scandalous impu- 
dence in sin.’ At the end of tAvo years, be- 
fore he had had time to graduate, his father 
summoned him home, with a view of settling 
him in some profession. AVhilst at Aberga- 
venny he began the study of the hnv under 
the guidance of his elder brother Richard, a 
barrister, and after the lapse of four years he 
was sent to London, where he became a 
member first of Lincoln’s Inn, and afterwards, 
in November 1596, of the Inner Temple — not 
of the Middle Temple, as Wood erroneously 
states (CooKK, Studenta admitted to the Inner 
Temple, 146). 

His father made him recorder of Aberga- 
venny. An escape whilst riding through a 
dangerous ford on one of his business jour- 
neys was ase.ribed by him to providential 
interference, and led to his taking a serious 
interest in religion and ultimately becoming 
a catholic. 

Having been formally reconciled to the 
catholic church by the Ilev. Richard Floyd 
the elder, he came to Ijondon, Avhere lie 
formed an acquaintance with some Italian 
Benedictine monks of the congregation of 
Monte Cassino. At their instance he pro- 
ceeded in 1605 to the Benedictine monastery 
of St. J ustina in Padua, and commenced his 
novitiate on 27 May, when he assiuned 
the name of Augustine. 111-hcalth made it 
necessary for him to return home, but after 
the death of his father, whom he converted 
to Catholicism, he went back to his conviuit. 

At this period there still survived in Eng- 
land one representative of the old Benedictine 
congregation in tho person of Dom Robert 
{^^Sigebert) Buckley, who had endured an 
imprisonment of forty-four years for refusing 
the oath of supremacy. (.)n 21 Nov. 1607 
two priests, named Sadler and Maihew, were 
brought to his prison at the Gatehouse in 
London. He assisted in ‘ clothing ’ them 
with his own hands, and on their profession 
they Avero admitted, as monks of West- 
minster, to all the rights and priAuleges of 
that abbey, and of the old English Bene- 
dictine congregation. Father Cressy is evi- 
tlently wrong, hoAvever, in his statement, 
which has been generally accepted, that 
Baker avss the chief instrument#in elfecting 
this restoration, whereby, in the language of 
Dodd (Church Hietory, lii. 116), ‘ the link of 
succession was pieced np, and the Bene- 
dictines put in the way of claiming the 
rights formerly belonging to that order in 
England.’ The truth is that Baker had been 


I professed by the Italian fathers in England 
{ os a member of the Monte Cassino congro- 
I gation. Subsequently he was aggregated by 
j Father Sigebert Buckley, and became a mem- 
' ber of the English congregation, being the 
' first who Avas admitted after Fathers Sadler 
j and Maihew. Thi’ee sejiarate congregations 
[ existed for a time, namely, the Spanish, the 
Italian, and the renewed English congrega- 
tion. A union amongst them was felt to be 
most desirable, and after many difficulties 
and obstacles Avas secured by the brief ‘ Ex 
incumbenti ’ of Pope Paul V in 1619. After 
the foundation of the first houses, when each 
member was ordertid to select one as his 
convent, Bakf*r chose St. Laurence’s at Dieu- 
lewart in Lorraine, thotigh it does not appear 
that he e\'er resided Avithin its walls. 

After his return to England Baker had 
been for a 1 ime companion to a young noble- 
man — probably Lord Burghersh, the Earl of 
Westmorland’s son — Avho had lately been 
converted, and Avho expressed a great desire 
to dedicate himself to a retired spiritual life. 
Baker afterAvards resided in the house of Sir 
Nicholas Fortescue, AA*here he led a life of 
almost total seclusion. Nt?xt he went to 
Rheims, and was ordained priest. In 1620 
he AA’as engaged as chaplain in the house of 
Mr. Philip Fursden of Fnrsden in the parish of 
Cadbury, Dev’-onshire. Subsequently he re- 
moved to London. 

In July 1624 he took up his residence 
with English Benedictine mms at Cambrai 
as their sj)iritual director. During his nine 
years’ residence there he drew up many of 
Iiis ascetical treatises. In a letter, hitherto 
unpublished, addressed to Sir Robert Cotton 
from Cambrai, .3 June 1629, Father Baker 
gives the following interesting account of 
the convent to Avhich he was attached : ‘ Ever 
since my being with you I have lived in a 
cittie in thes forein partes, called Cambraie, 
assistinga convent of certein religious English 
Avomen of the order of St. Beimt newlie 
erected. They are in number as yet but 29. 
They an; inclosed and never seen by us nor 
by anni other unlesse it be rarelie uppon an 
extraordinarie occasion, but uppon no occa- 
sion male they go furth, nor maie anie man 
or woman gette in xmto them. Yet I have 
my diet from them and uppon occasions 
conferre with them, but see not one another ; 
an live in a house adioning to them. Their 
lives being contemplative the comon bookes 
of the wnrlde are not for their purpose, and 
litle or nothing is in thes daies printed in 
English that is proper for them, lliere were 
manie good English bookes in olde time 
whereof thoughe .they have some, yet they 
want manic, and thereuppon I am in their 
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behallf become jui Immble suitor unto you, are contained in the ensuinge page,’ Paris, 
to bestowe on them such Iwokes us you please, 1657, 12mo. The contents are : ‘ (i) The 
either manuscript <jr printed, being in Eng- Summarit? of Perfection ; (ii) The Direc- 
lish, conteining contemplat ion. Saints lives, tions : for these Holy Exercises and Ideots 
or other devotions. Ifampooles -workes are Deuotions; (iii) A Catalogue of .such Bookes 
proper for them. I wish I had Ilillton.s scala as an* fittfor Contemplatiue Spirits ; (iv) The 
perfectionis in lateiu ; it would lielpe the, Holy Exercises andldeotsDeuotions ; The 
understanding of the English (and some of Toppe of the Heauenlie ladder, or the Highest 
them understnnde lateiu ). The favour you . steppe of Prayer and Perfection, by the Ex- 
.shalldo them herein, will be hud in memorie ample of a t'ilgrime goinge to lerusalem.' 
both towardej'ou and your posteritie, whereof j Some religious tracts by Baker are preserved 
it maie please god to sende some hether to be j in the British Museum (Add. MS. 11510). 
of the number, as there is allreadie one of. Baker is sometimes considered to give coim- 
the name, if not of your kindred. This beaivr j tonnnee to the errors of the Quietists, but 
will convey hetlier such bookes as it shall , orthodox Homan catholic writers hold that 
please you to single out and deliver to him ’ j he is perfectly free from all taint of false 
(MS. Cotton. 5\xi. Cj. 'iW, i. 12). doctrine. Moreover, his doctrine was ap- 

In 163JJ Baker removed to Bouay, and proved in a general a.ssembly of the Englisli 
became a conventual at St. CJregory’s. From Benedictine monks in 1633. Objections were 
thence he was sent on the English mission, ! taken by Father Francis Hull to his conduct 
where his time was divided betAveen Bed- as spiritual director f)f the nunnery at Cam- 
ford.shire and London. He appears to have : brai ; and Father Baker wrote a vindication 
been chaplain to Mrs. AVatson, mother of ' of his conduct, now preserved among the 
one of the first nine novices of the convent Itawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian (C 460). 
of Cambrai. Eventually he settled in Hoi- In the .same collection (A 36) is a packet ot 
bora, where he carried on liLs meditation, letters, chii'fly dated 3 March 1655, from 
.solitude, mental prayer, and exercises of an , nuns at Cambrai, complaining of proceedings 
internal life to the last. He died in Gray’s on t he part of Claude White, president of the 
Inn Lane on 9 Aug. 1641, after four <lay.s’ j Engli.sh Benedictine congregation, to corn- 
illness, of an infectious disorder closely re- . pel th(?m to give up certain books of Father 
sembling the plague. j Baker’s charged with containing poisonous 

I)r. ()liver truly ob.serves that ‘Father and diabolical doctrine. 

Baker shone pre-eminently as a master of the Although a large portion of hi.s life was 
spiritual life ; he was the hidden man of the occupied in mental prayer and meditation, 
heart absorbed in heuA'cnly cj)ntemplation.’ Baker was a diligent student of ecclesiasti- 
Nine folio volumes of ascetical treatises by cal hi.story and antiquities. Some persons 
him were formerly kept in the convent at having contended that the ancient Benedic- 
Cambrai, but unfortunately many of these ^ tine congregation in England was dependent 
manuscripts perished at the seizure of that , on that of Cluni in the diocese of Macon, 
religious house. Wood, Dodd, and SAveeney j founded about the year 910, Father Baker, 
give the titles of thirty AA'ri tings by Baker on ' at the wish of his superiors, devoted much 
spiritual subjects that are still extant. From i time to refute this error. For this purpose 
Baker’s manuscripts Father »Serenus Cressy j he inspected very carefully the monuments 
con^iled the work entitled ‘Sancta Sophia. i and evidences in public and private collec- 
Or Directions for the Prayer of Contempla- l ions in London and elsewhere. He had the 
tion, &c. Extracted out of more tlian XL. benefit of the opinions of Sir Robert Cotton, 
Treatises Avritten by the late Ven. h’ather F. .TohnSelden, Sir HenrySpelman, and William 
Augustin Baker, A Monke of the English Camden, atid the result of his researches is 
Congregation of the Holy Order of St. Bene- embodied in the learned folio volume, entitled 
diet : And Methodically digested by the K. F. ‘ Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, 
Serenus Cre.ssy, of the same Oi’der and sivt? Disc(?ptatio Historica de Antiquitate 
Coi^egation, and printed at the Charges of , Ordinis,’ published by order of the general 
hisConventof S. Gregories inDoway,’2 vols., i congregation holden in 1625, and printed at 
Douay, 1667, 8vo, with a fine engraved por- i Douay in 1626. His friend. Father John 
trait of Baker, in his monk’s habit, prefixed. 1 Jones, D.L^ reduced the mass of materials 
A new edition, by the Veiy Rev. Dom Nor- | into re^ctable Latinity, and they left 
bert Sweeney, D.D., was published at London | Father Clement Reyner, tneir assistant, an 
in 1876. In 1667 there was also miblished i excellent scholar, to edit the work, so that 
another work W Baker, entitled ‘llie Holy it passes for being finished ^operfi et Indus- 
Practises of a DeA'ine Lover or the Sainctly j tria R. P. dementis Reyneri.’ 

Ideots Deuotions. The Contents of the booke ! Baker’s six folio volumes of collections for 
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Ecclesiastical History were long supposed 
to have been irrecoverabljr lost. However, 
four of them are now existing in the archives 
of Jesus College, Oxfoi’d. Many of the docu- 
ments are published in Reyner. These volumes 
were written some thirty years before Hods- 
worth and Dugdale jiublishod their collec- 
tions. Two treatises by Baker on the Laws 
of England were lost in the Revolution of 
1688, when the catholic chapels were pil- 
laged. j 

[Life and Spirit of Father Baker, by Janies | 
Norbert Sweeney, D.D., Jjondon, 1861 ; Wood’s j 
Athenai Oxon, ed. Bliss, iii, 7 ; The Jlanililer, 
March 1851, p. 214; Oliver’s Catholic History 
of Cornwall, &c., 236, 602 ; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 115; Cotton MS. Jul. C. iii. f. 12; 
Addit. MS. 11510; Weldon’s Chronological 
Notes ; Evans’s Portraits, 12348, 12349 ; Brom- 
ley’s Cat. of Engr. Poi-traits ; Dublin Review, 
11 . s. xxvii. 337 ; Macray’s Cat. of Rawlin.son 
MSS. ; Coxe’s Cat. Codd. MSS. Collegii Je.su, 
Oxon. 25-30.1 T. C. i 

^ I 

BAKER, DAVID BRISTOW (1803- * 
1852), religious writei*, born in 1803, was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
whore lie graduated B.A. in 1829, and M.A. 
in 1832. Ho was for many years incumbent 
of Claygate, Suirey. In 1831 ho published 
‘A Treatise of the Nature of Doubt ... in 
Religious Questions,’ and in 1832 ‘Discourses 
and Sacramental Addresses to a V^illage Con- 
gregation.’ He died in 1852. 

[Gent. Mag. vol. xxxviii. new .serie.s; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] A. H. B. 

BAKER, DAVID ERSKINE (1730- 
1767), writer on the drama, a son of Henry 
Baker, K.R.S. [q. v.], by his wife, the young- 
est daughter oi Daniel Defoe, was born in 
London, in the parish of St. Dnnstaii-in- 
the-West, on 30 Jan. 1730, and named after 
his godfather, the Earl of Buchan. As he 
showed early a taste for mathematics, the 
Duke of Montague, master of the ordnance, 
placed him in the drawing room of the Tower, 
to qualify him for the duties of a royal engi- 
neer. It appears from one of his father’s let- 
ters in 1747 to Dr. Doddridge that the boy 
was unremitting in his studies. ‘ At twelve 
years old,’ says his father, ‘ he had translated 
the whole twenty-four books of “Telemachus” 
from the French; before he was fifteen he 
translated from the Italian, ancllpublished, a 
treatise on physic of Dr. Oocchi of Florence 
concerning the diet and doctrines of Pytha- 

f orM, and last year, before he was seventeen, 
e likewise published a treatise of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s “ Metaphysics ” compared with 
those of Dr. Leibnitz, from the French of 


1 M. Voltaire. He is a pretty good master of the 
i Latin and understands some Greek, is reck- 
' oned no bad arithmetician for his years, and 
' knows a great deal of natural history, both 
from reading and observat ion, so that by the 
i grace of God I hope he will become a virtu- 
■, ous and useful man.’ Communications from 
' David Erskine Baker were printed in the 
^ i Transactions of the Royal Society,’ xliii.640, 
xliv. 529, xlv. 598, xlvi. 467, xlviii. 564. But 
the fat her’s hopes of a scientific career for his 
son were not to be fulfilled. Having married 
the daughter of a Mr. Clendon, a clerical em- 
piric, the young man joined a company of 
strolling actons. In 1764 he published his 
useful and fairly accurate ‘ Companion to the 
Play House,’ in two duodecimo volumes. A 
revised edition, under the title of ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’ appeared in 1782, edited by Isaac 
Reed. In the second edition Baker’s name 
is given among the list of dramatic authors, 
and we are told that ‘being adopted by an 
uncle, who was a silk throwster in Spital 
Fields, he succeeded him in his business ; but 
wanting the prudence and attention which 
ui*e necessurv to secun^ success in trade he 
soon failed.’ .Stephen Joiie.s, the editor of the 
third edition (1812), says that he died in ob- 
scurity at Edinburgh about 1770. In ‘ Notes 
and (Queries,’ 2nd ser. xii. 129, he is stated to 
have died about 1780, and the authority given 
is Harding’s ‘ Biographical Mirror ; ’ but in 
that book t here is no mention at all of Baker. 
Nichols (Jjitfiran/ Anecdotes, v. 277) fixes 
16 Feb. 1767 as the date of his death. 

In compiling his ‘ Companion to the Play 
House ’ iWker was largely indebted to his 
predecessor Langbaine. He adds but little 
information concerning the early dramatists, 
but his work is a useful book of reference for 
the history of the stage during the first half 
of the eighteenth centur}-. He is the author 
of a small dramat ic piece, ‘ The Muse of Os- 
sian,’ 1763, and from the Italian he translated 
a comedy in Iavo acts, ‘ The Maid the Mis- 
tress ’ (ia Serva Padronn), which was acted 
at Edinburgh in 1763, and printed in the same 
year. It is improbable that he was (as stated 
in the British Museum Catalogue) the ‘Mr. 
Baker ’ who, in 1745, wrote a preface to the 
translation of the ‘ Continuation of Don 
Qui-xote ; ’ for ho was then but fifteen years of 
age, and we may be sure that this instance 
of his sou’s precocity would have been men- 
tioned by Henry Baker in the letter to Dod- 
dridge. 

[Diary and Correspondence of Doddridge, 

V. 29 ; Nichols’s Liteniry Anecdotes, v. 274 , 276 , 
277 ; Biographia Dramatica, 1782 , 1812 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 94 ; Watt’s Bib). Brit. ; 
British Museum Catalogue.] A H. B. 
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BAKER, FKANK LIN (1800-1867), and drew up Lis shorter and earlier chronicle 
Unitarian minister, was born in Birming- at Osney, near Oxford, by the request of 
ham 27 Aug. 1800. Ho was the eldest son of Thomas de la More, knight. Swinbroke, Ox- 
Mr. Thomas Baker of that town. After the fordshire, seems to have been his native pl&ce. 
iisual school education, and wdien unusually Camden, but apparently without authority, 
young for such a charge, he took tin* managti- calls him a canon of the Augustinian founda- 
ment of Baylis’s school at Dudley. One of his | tion at Osney, and in this statement has been 
eai’ly friends and advi.sers was tlu* llev. John i followed by both Pits and Tanner. The 
Kentish, of Birmingham ; another "was the j same authorities declare that this Walter or 
Rev. James Hews Bransby, of Dudley, who j Geoffrey Baker only translated into Latin an 
directed his private studies by way of prepar- | account of Edward II’s reign, which Sir 
inghimfor the universityof Glasgow^withthe Thomas de la Morehad previously drawn up 
view of his ultimately becoming a Unitarian in French (* Gallice scripsit '). As a matter of 
minister. By the aid of a grant from Dr. fact, however, there appear to be two chroni- 
Daniel Williams’s trustees he was enabled to cles due to the pen of Geoffrey Baker. Of 
go to Glasgow, where he spent three sessions j these the earlier and shorter extends from tho 
and graduated M.A. On the completion of J first day of creation to the year 1626. This 
his college course in 1826 he was invited to very scanty work has a double method of 


become minister of Bank Street chapel, Bol- 
ton, a charge w'hich he accepted, though 
there had been dissensions there which made 
his ■work difficult. Ills connection "with the 
chapel lasted for forty years, during which 
time the congregation became one of the 
most prosperous in the county, and the chapel 
was entirely rebuilt. In his earlier time, 
when the dissenters were battling for equal 
rights, he engaged in the political move- 
ments of the day, but his after-life w'as 
devoted to the w'ork of his calling and the 
promotion of the charitable and educational 
institutions of the town. No one in that 
community "was more heartily respected than 
Baker, and he received gratifying testi- 
mony of this in an offer from the lord lieu- 
tenant of the county to insert his name in 
the commission of the peace. He did not, , 
however, consider it consistent with his 
position to accept it. Besides occasional 
sermons and pamphlet son matters of passing 
interest, he was the author of various articles 
in the ‘ Penny Cyclopaedia.’ He also pub- 
lished in 1854 a ‘History of the Rise and 
ProCTess of Nonconformity in Bolton.’ This 
work is a valuable and accurate record, 
coverinj^ a period of 200 years. He resigned 
his ministerial position in 1864, and retired 
to Caton, on the banks of the Lune, but at ; 
the end of three years he removed to Bir- ! 
mingham, where he could have the attention ! 
of a brother, who held a high medical posi- 
tion. He died 25 May 1867. 

[Information from Sir Tl^omas Baker; The 
Inquirer, 8 June 1867 ; Unitarian Herald, 31 May 
1867.] C. W. S. 

BAKER, GEOFFREY (^. 1.350), chroni- 
cler, whosfe name has been given less correctly j 
as Walteb op Swinbroke, or, according to j 
Camden, of Swinbom^ was, to quote his o'wn 
description of himself, by profession a clerk. 


marking the dateS|^ namely, by the common 
method of the Christian era, and by the dis- 
tance of each event from 1.'147. A note tells 
us that it was completed on Friday, St. 
Margaret’s day ( 13 .July), 1347. The second 
and by far the more important of Geofirey’s 
two compilations is a longer chronicle ex- 
tending from 130.3 to IS-IO. This chronicle 
is, at all events for its earliest years, based 
upon that of Adam of Murimuth, or both 
writers have bon*owed largely from a common 
source ("cf. Chron. of Adam of Murimuth, 
p. 88, with that of Geofirey Baker, p. 134). 
j But, to use Dr. Stubbs’s wor^s, ‘ Geoffrey adds 
very largely to Murimuth, and more larg;elj^ 
as he approaches Ids own time of writmg.* 
This second chronicle purports, according to 
its heading, to have been drawn up byGeof- 
I frey le Baker of Swinbroke, clerk, at the re- 
quest of Thomas de la More. This knight is 
mentioned by name in one passage relating 
to the resignation of Edward II as the French 
chronicler whose interpreter, in some degree, 
the present compiler, Geoffrey Baker, is (‘ cu- 
jus ego sum talis (jualis interpres’). Hence 
it would appear that Sir Thomas de la More 
had drawn up a French account of at least 
the reign of Pjdward II, of which Geoffrey 
Baker availed himself in his longer chronicle. 
Sir Thomas’s original work has whol^ dis- 
appeared. In the early years of Queen Eliza- 
beth manuscript copies of what purported 
to be a Latin translation of Sir Thomas’s 
‘Life and Death of Edward II’ were in cir- 
culation, and Camden printed a version of 
that work in the ‘ Vita et Mors Edwardi II,’ 
published ii'i* his ‘ Anglica Scripta ’ (1603). 
But both the manuscript translation and 
Camden’s publication seem to be merely ab- 
breviated extracts frem Baker’s longer chroni- 
cle (of. introduction to Stubbs’s Chronicles qf 
the Reigns of Edward I and II). Dr. Stubbs 
has pointed out, as perhaps a partial expla- 
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nation of the connection of Geoffrey Baker’s tongue. He was in favour of free transla- 
work with that of Adam of Murimuth, and tion, ‘ for if it wore not permitted to translate 
with that atti'ibuted to Sir Thomas de la but word for word, then 1 say, away with 
Mote, that Swinbroke, the home of Geoffrey, all translations.’ The book treats of the 
Northmoor, from which Sir Thomas in all chemical art, a term used by Baker as syn- 
probability drew his name, and ‘Fifield, the onymous with the art of distillation. Bis- 
lordship of the house of Murimuth, all lay tilled medicines, he says, exceed all others 
within the hundred of Chadlington,’ on the in power and value, ‘ for three drops of oil 
borders of Oxfordshire. The only other event of sage doth more profit in the palsie, three 
that can be considered as fairly certain in drops of oil of coral for the falling sickness, 
the life of Geoffrey Baker is, that some time three drops of oil of cloves for the cholicke, 
after the great pestilence of 1349 he had, as than one pound of these decoctions not dis- 
ho himself tells us, seen and spoken with tilled.’ Both in this and in his other treatises 
William Bisschop, the comrade of Gurney on pharmacy, the processes are not always 
and Maltravers, Edward ll's murderers, and fully described, forliakerwas, after all, against 
from his lips had gathered many of the tragic telling too much. ‘ As for the names of the 
details of that king’s last days. simples, I thought it good to write them in 

[Stubbs’s Chronicles of Ed. 1 and II (K.S.) ii. Hi® as they were, for by the searching 

Introduction, Ivii—lxxv ; Giles’s Clirouicat oil fridi their English names the reader shall very 

le Baker (Caxton .Society), pp. 43, 46 , 8o, 90, Profit ; and another cause is that I 


91 ; Hardy’s Catalogue, iii. 389-91 ; Pits, 846; 
Fabric. Biblioth. Lat. iii. 112; Tanner (under 
Walter and Geoffrey Baker), who distinguishes 
tho writer of tho shorter from the writer of the 
longer chronicle ; Camden’s Anglica, Authorun: 
Vita, and 693-603. Manuscript copies of the Vits' 
etMors are in tho British Museum: Cotton MSS 
Vitell. E. 5 ; Harley M.S.S. 310. Gooft'rey Baker's 
two chronicles are to be found in tho Bodleian 
Library (MS. Bodley, 761), and are po.ssibly ir 
the author’s own handwriting.] T. A. A. 

BAKER, GKOIIGE (1540-1600), sur- 
geon, w’as a member of the Barber Surgeons’ 
Company and was elected muster in 1697. 
In 1674, when ho published his first book 
Baker was attached to the household of the 
Earl of Oxford, and the writings of his con- 
temporaries show that he had already at- 
tained to considerable practice in London. 
Banester of Nottingham speaks of bis emi- 
nence in Latin verse : — i 

Ergo Bakero tuum superabit sidera nomen. 

Atqiie aliqua semper parte superstes eris. 

And Clowes, another contemporary, prophe- 


would not have every ignorant nsse to be 
made a chirurgian by my book, for they 
w'Oiild do more barm with it than good.’ 
Baker’s ‘Antidotarie of S<'lect Medicine,* 
1679, 4to, is another work of the same kind. 
He also published two translations of hooks 
on general surgeiy : Guido’s ‘ Questions,’ 
1679, 4to, and Vigo’s * Cbirurgical Works,’ 
1686. Both had been translated Ixjfore, and 
were merely revised by Baker. He wrote 
on essay on the nature and properties of 
quicksilver in a book by his friend Clowes in 
1684, and an introduction to the ‘ Herball ’ of 
their common friend Gerard in 1697. This 
completes the list of liis works, all of which 
were published in J^ondon. The * Galen ’ wim 
reprinted in 1699, a.s also w-us the ‘ Jewell ’ 
under tho altered title of ‘The Practice of 
the New and Olde Physicke.’ 

[Works of Baker and of Clowes.] X. M. 

BAKER, Sir GEORGE (1 722-1809), 
physician, was the son of the vicar of Mod- 
bury, Devonshire, ai»d was born in that 


And Clowes, another contemporary, prophe- county in 1722. He was educated at Eton 
sies the lasting fame of his works in English and at King’s College, Cambridge, of which 
verse of the same quality. His first book is college he became a tellow and graduated 


called ‘The Composition or Making of the in 1746. He proceeded M.D. in 1766, and^ 
most excellent and pretioii.s Oil called Oleum the following year was elected a fellow of 
Magistrate and tho Third Book of Galen. A the College of Physicians. He began to prac- 
Method of Curing Wounds and of the Errors tiso at Stamford in Lincolnshire, But in 1761 
of Surgeons,’ 8vo. In 1676 Baker published settled in London. He soon attained a larfi^ 
a translation of the ‘Evonymus’ of Conrad practice, and became F.R.S., physician to the 
Qesner under the title of ‘ The Newe Jewell queen and to tho king, and a baronet in 1776. 
of Health, wherein is contaya.ed the most Between 1786 and 1796 he was nine times 
excellent Secretes of Physicke and Philoso- elected president ol the College of Physicians, 
phie devided into fower hookes,’ 4to. Baket’s and in his own day wasfamed for deep medical 
own preface to the ‘ N^we Jewell ’ is a good learning. He was a constant admirer of lite- 
piece of English prose. He defends, as do rature as well as of science, and wrote grace- 
many authors of that time, the writing a ful Latin prose and amusing epigrams. Baker 
book on a learned subject in the vulgar . made an important additiorf to medical know- 


the College of Physicians. He began to prac- 
tise at Stamford m Lincolnshire, out in 1761 

He soon attained a larire 


settled in London. He soon attained a larfi^ 
practice, and became F.lt.S., physician to the 
queen and to tho king, and a baronet in 1776. 
Between 1786 and 1796 he was nine times 
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ledge in the discovery that theDevonshire colic 
and the colica Pictonum were forms of lead- 
poisoning. That lead would produce similar 
symptoms was known, hut no one had sug- 
gested the connection between these forms 
of colic and lead, and they were reputed en- 
demic to the soil or climate of Devonshire 
and of Poitou. Baker, a.s a Devonshire man, 
was familiar with the disease. He noticed 
that it was most common where mo.st cider 
was made in Devonshire, and that in Here- 
fordshire, where cider was also a local pro- 
duction, colic was almost unknown. He in- 
C|^uired into the process of manufacture, and 
found that in the structure of the Devonshire 
presses and vats large pieces of lead were 
used, while in Herefoi’dshire stone, wood, and j 
iron formed all the apparatus. I'hat colic | 
and constipation, followed by l)al8y, might 
be produced by lead, was known. Baker com- 

E leted his ai’gument by extracting lead from ! 

levonshire cider and showing that there ' 
was none in that of Herefordshire. Great ' 
was the storm that arose. He was denounced 
as a faithless son of Devonshire ; the lead 
di.scovered was said to be due to shot left in 
the bottles after cleaning, the colic to acid 
humours of the body f Alcock, The JEn- ! 
dernial Colic of Devon not cawted by a Solti- * 
tion of J^end in the Cider, Plymouth, 1768, 
&c.) Baker extended and repeated his experi- 
ments, and at last convinced the Devonians, 
so that from that time forth leaden vessels 
were disused, and with their disuse colic 
ceased to be endemic in Devonshire. In other 
essays Baker traced other unsuspected ways 
in which lead-poisoning might occur, as from 
leaden water-pipes, from tinned linings of 
iron vessels, from the glaze of earthenware, 
and from large doses of medicinal prepara- 
tions of lead. He examined the subsequent 
symptoms in detail, and left the whole sub- 
ject clear and in perfect order. His other 
works are, a graduation thesis, 1765 ; a Ilar- 
veion oration, 1761 ; ‘ On the Epidemic In- 
fluenza and Dysentery of 1762,^ 1764; the 
preface to the ‘Pharmacopeia' of 1788, all 
in Latin ; and in English ‘ An Inquiry into 
the Merits of a Method of Inoculating the | 
Small-pox,’ 1766, and some other medical 
essays contained in the collected edition of 
his ‘ Medical Tracts ’ published by his son 
in 1818. His portrait was painted by Ozias 
Humphrey, R.A., and is preserved at the 
Oollege of Physicians. Balier retired from 
active, practice in 1798, and- after a healthy 
old age died on 16 June 1809. He is buried 
in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. 

[Hunk’s Boll, ii. 213; Baker’s Medical Tracts, 
&C.3 N. M. 


BAEIER, GEORGE (1773 P-184^, mu- 
sician, was probably bom in 1773. lie him- 
self, at the tune of his matriculation at Oxford 
in 1797, stated his age to be twenty-four, 
thus dating his birth at 1773 ; in after life, 
however, he considered himself to have been 
bom in 1760. But the later date is most 
probably the correct one, since the eccentri- 
cities of character which marked the latter 
part of his life might well account for his 
imagining himself much older than he really 
was. He was bom at Exeter, and received 
his first musical instruction from his mother’s 
sister, becoming, it is said, a proficient on 
the liarpsichord at the age of seven. He was 
next placed under Hugh Bond and William 
Jackson of Exeter, remaining there until his 
seventeenth year, when he came to London 
under the patronage of the Earl of Uxbridge. 
H is patron caused him to become a pupil of 
Cramer and Dussek, and during his resi- 
dence in Jjondon he performed ‘his cele- 
brated “Storm”’ at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, meeting with the approbation of Dr. 
Burney. In 1 794 or 1795 he was appointed 
organist of St. Mary’s Church, Stafford, a 
new organ by Geib Iiaving been purchased 
five years before. He seems to have matri- 
culated and taken the degree of Mus. Bac. in 
1797 at Oxford, but he appears not to have 
taken his doctor’s degr«M> during his resi- 
dence at Stafford, for in the Corporation 
Books of that town ho is culled ‘ Mr. Baker.’ 
j The .same documents hint at a state of affairs 
I t hat can hardly have been satisfactory. On 
I 6 March 1795 there is an entiy to the effect 
that the organist be placed under restric- 
tions us to the use of the organ, and that the 
mayor have a master key to prevent him 
having access thereto.’ And on 16 July in 
the same year ‘ it is ordered that Mr. George 
Baker be in future prohibited from playing 
the piece of music called “ The Storm.” ’ 
The inhabitants of Stafford did not therefore 
concur in Dr. Burney’s opinion os to the ex- 
cellence of this piece, apparently its com- 
poser’s chef (T oeuvre. During the following 
years several entries prove that Baker ha- 
bitually neglected his duties, and on 19 May 
1800 the entry is ‘Resignation of Baker.’ 
In 1799 he had married the eldest daughter 
of the Rev, E. Knight of Milwich. If he 
ever took the degr^Hj of M us. Doc., it must 
have been in or before 1800, as after that 
year the regv!!/ter8 in Oxford were most care- 
fully kept, but they contain no entry of 
tlte kind, while from 1763 to 1800 musical 
degrees were systematically omitted from 
the register, so that the absence of his name 
from ^e list does not absolutely prove that 
he did not receive the degree. In thepul^ 
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lished copies of several glees, printed about in the work wjis published at London in 
this time and dedicated to the Earl of Ux- 1868. 


bridge, he is called simply ‘ Mus. Bac. Oxbn.;’ 
thus we are entitled to regard his claim to 
the more distinguished title as at least pro- 
blematical. In 1810 he was appointed to 
the post of organist at All Saints’, Derby, 
and finally, in 1824, he accepted a similar 
situation at Rugeley, where he remained 
until his death,* which took })lace on 19 Feb. 
1847. Since 1839 his duties had been un- 
dertaken by a deputy, lie pi'oduced a large 
number of compositions, which are now com- 
pletely forgotten, lie is said to have been 
singularly handsome, with an exceedingly | 
fair complexion; generous, even to the point 
of improvidence. In his later years the ec- i 
centricities, which probably gave rise to a | 
large pi’opoi’tion of his difiicultles with the j 
Stafford authorities, increased, and he Avas 
moreover afilicted with deafness. I 

I 

[Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; \ 
t-orporation Books at St afford ; Kegisters at | 
Oxford; Musical World, 17 April 1847.] 

J. A. F. M. 


Baker, Avho was a Unitarian, took a deep 
interest in various local institutions, and 
was a magistrate for the borough of North- 
ampton. He was not married. A sister. 
Miss Anne Elizabeth Baker [q. v.], was his 
1 constant companion for more than sixty years, 
j lie died at his residence, Mare Fair, North- 
j ampton, 12 Oct. 1861. 

[Northampton Mercury, 13 Oct. 1851 ; North- 
ampton Herald, 18 Oct. 1851 ; Quarterly Review, 
ci. 1 ; Gent. Mag. (N.S.'l xxxvi.551, 629; Notes 
I and Queries, 4th seriess, i. 11, 376, 5th series, iii. 
I 447 ; Cut. of Printed Rooks in Brit. Mus. ; 
, Addit. MS. 24864 ff. 76, 77, 79. 81, 83. 85, 87 ; 
i Egerton MS. 2248 AT. 71, 1 12.] T. C. 

! BAKER, HENRY (1734-1766), author, 
' was bom at Enfield, Middlesex, 10 Feb. 1734, 
I the second son of Henry Baker, F.R.S. [q.v.], 
' and Sophia, daughter of Daniel Defoe. Ac- 
j cording to Nichols (^Anecdotes of JioivyeVf 
j 416), he followed the profession of a laVyer, 
but in no creditable line. He contributed oc- 


BAKER, GEORGE (1781-1861), topo- 
grapher, was a native of Northampton. While 
a schoolboy, at the age of thirteen, ho wrotti 
a manuscript history of Northampton, and 
from that time he Avas always engaged in 
enlarging his collect ions. His first printed 
work was ‘A Catalogue of Books, Poems, 
Tracts, and small detached pieces, printed 
at the press at Strawheiry llill, belonging 
to the late Horace Walpole, earl of Grford,’ 
London (twenty copies only, privately 
printed), 1810, 4to. His projiosals for ‘The 
History and Antiquities of the County of 
Northampton’ were issued in 1816. The 
first part was published in folio in 1822, the 
aecond in 1826, and the third, completing 
the first volume, in 18;30. 'Phis volume con- 
tains the hundreds of Spelho, Newbottle 
Grove, Fawsley, Wardon, and Sutton. The 
fourth part, containing the hundreds of 
Norton and Cleley, appeared in 1836, and 
about one-third of a fifth part, containing 
the hundred of Towcester, in 1841. At the 
latter date, 220 of his original subscribers 
had failed him, and with liealth and means | 
exhausted he was compelled to bring the ] 
publication to a close. His library and manu- \ 
script collections were dispersed by auction \ 
in 1842, the latter passing intotSe possession ; 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps. Baker’s ‘ North- ; 
omptonshiro ’ is, on the whole, as far as it 
goes, the most complete and systematic of 
aU bur county histories. In the elaboration 
and accuracy of its pedigrees it is unsure 
passed. An index to the places mentioned 


casioiial poet ry and essays to periodicals, and 
I in 1766 published, in two volumes, ‘Essays 
! Pastoral and Elegiac.’ Wilson, in his ‘ Life 
I of Defoe,’ states that he died 24 Aug. 1776, 
I and was buried in the churchyard of St. 

' Mary-le-Strand beside his mother, but the 
parish register gives tho date of hi.« burial as 
24 Aug. 1766. According to Chalmers, he 
left ready for the press an arranged collec- 
tion of all the. statutes relating to bank- 
ruptcy, with cases, precedents, &c., entitled 
‘ The Clerk to the Commission,’ which is sup- 
{ posed to have b(?en published under another 
title in 1768. His son, William Baker, born 
1763, afterwards rector of Lyndon and South 
Luffenham, Rutlandshire, inherited the pro- 
perty and papers of Henry Baker, F.R.S. 

[Notes and Queries, 2nd series, viii. 94 ; 
Nichols’s Anecdotes of Bowyer, 416 ; Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, v. 277-8 ; Wilson’s Life of 
Defoe, iii. 647 ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. iii. 341.] 

T. F. H. 

BAKER, HENRY, F.R.S. (1698-1774), 
naturalist and poet, was bom in Chancery 
Lane, 8 May 1698, the son of William 
Baker, a clerk in chancery. In his fifteenth 
year he was apprenticed to John Parker, 
bookseller, whose shop was afterwards occu- 
pied by Dodsley, of the ‘ Annual Reg^st^f 
At the close of his indentures in 1720, Baker 
went on a visit to John Forster, a relative, 
who had a daughter, then eight years old, 
born deaf and dumb. Although considerable 
attention bad already been given in England 
to the education of deaf mutes, no method 
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of instruction was in general use ; and with 
characteristic ingenuity llaker set liimself to 
instruct her by an improved system of his own. 
Ilis experiment was so successful that he re- 
solved to make the education of deaf mutes 
his chief employment; and his seiwices being 
in great demand among the upper classes, he 
soon realised a substantial fortune, llegard- 
injj the character of his method there is no 
inlormation, for he wislied to retain his own 
secret, and it is said took a bond of 100/. 
from each pupil not to divulge it. Ilis re- 
markable success attracted tlie attention of 
Defoe, who invited him to his house ; and 
in April 1729, after some delay in the ar- 
rangement of settlements, ho married Defoe’s 
youngest daughter, Sophia. 

In the earlier period of his life, Baker de- 
voted much of his leisure to the writing 
of verse. The ‘ Invocation of Health ’ ap- 
peared in 1728 without his sanction, and 
in the same year he publi.shed ‘ Original 
Poems,’ a volume which was reprinteil in 
1726. Some indication of the result of his 
studies in natural science was given by the 

J xiblication in 1727 of ‘The Univer.se, a 
*oem intended to restrain the Piude of Man,’ 
the last edition of which was that of 1805, 
with a short life prefixed. In 1737 he brought 
out, in two volumes, ‘Medulla Poet arum 
Romanorum,’ a selection from the Roman 
poets, with translations ; ami in 1739 he pub- 
lished a translation of Moliere. His verse 
is spirited and rhythmical, but the sentiments 
are hackneyed, and the wit artificial, true 
poetic inspiration being imitated by sounding 
Wt commonplace rhetoric. In 1728, under 
the name of Henry Stonecastle, he began, 
along with Defoe, the ‘ Universal Spectator 
and Weekly .Journal,’ the first number being 
written by Defoe, The copy of the journal 
which belonged to Baker is nowin the Hope 
collection of newspapers in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and attached to it there is a tabular 
statement by Baker of the authors of the 
several essays. The last of those written by 
Baker was published 19 May 1733. 

In January 1740, Baker was elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
in March following a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Along^ with Mr, Folkes he began 
to maKc experiments on the polypus, and 
continuing them after Mr. Folaes was too 
much immersed in otlutr matters to give 
the subject his attention, he published the 
result of his observations in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions,’ and afterwards, in 1743, in a 
s^arate treatise. The same year appeared 
‘ The Microscope made Easy,’ a work which 
at once became popular, and went through 
several editions. In 1744 he was awarded 


the Copley medal for his microscopical ex- 
periments on the crystallisations and con- 
figurations of saline particles. His earlier 
treatise was supplemented, in 1753, by the 
jjublication, in two parts, of ‘Employment 
for the Microscope,’ which attracted an equal 
amount of attention. These two works con- 
tain the bulk of his more important com- 
munications on the subject to the Royal 
Society. Besides communicating to the so- 
ciety many interesting results of his own 
experiments, he supplied to it much imjjortant 
information by means of the extensive corre- 
spondence he carried on with men of .science 
of other countries. In this way we also ow'o 
to him the introduction into England of the 
Alpine strawberry and of the rhubarb plant 
{Khevm palmatum'). He took a very active 
part in the establishment of the Society of 
Arts in 17 54. For a considerable time he dis- 
charged gratuitously the office of secretary, 
and he was for many years chaiiman of the 
committee of account s. H e died at his apart- 
ments in the Strand 25 Nov. 1774. Nichols, 
j in his ‘ Anecdotes of Bowyer,’ states that he 
was buried in the churchyard of St.Mary-le- 
Strand, but there is no mention of his burial 
in the register. Ilis two sons, David Erskino 
Baker and Henry Baker, are noticed sejia- 
rately. The bulk of his property and his 
manuscripts were bequeathed to his grand- 
son, William Baker, aJ'teiwards rector of Lyn- 
don and Sout h Luffenham, Rutlandshire. By 
his will he bequeathed to the Royal Society 
100/. for thti institution of an oration, now 
known as the Bakerian. He hud formed an 
extensive natural histoiy and antiquarian 
collection, which was sold by auction on 
13 March 1775 and the nine following days. 

[Biographia Britannica, ed. Kippis, i. 525-8 
(imperfect and incorrect); Nicliols’s Anecdotes 
of Wm. Bowyer, 413-16, 596, 645; Clialmers’s 
Biog. Diet. iii. 337-8 ; Wil.son’8 Life of Defoe, 
iii. 549-50,603-5, 646-7; Lee’s Life of Defoe, 
439, 441, 455-9; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
T. 272-7 ; Correspondence of Dr, Philip Dod- 
dridge ; Phil. Trans. ; MSS, Sloano 4435 and 
4436; MSS. Egerton 738 and 834.] T. F. H. 

BAKER, HENRY AARON (1753-1836), 
Irish architect, w’as a pupil of Jamos Gandon, 
‘and acted as clerk of the works to tho 
buildings designed and chiefly constructed 
by his master for the Inns of Court, then 
called the King’s Inns, at Dublin.’ He was 
a member ol^ and for some time secretary to, 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. In 1787 he 
was appointed teacher of architecture in the 
Dublin Society’s schqcd, and retained the post 
till his death. Ho erected the triumphal arch 
known as Bishop’s Gate at Derry, and he 
gained (1802-4) the first prize for a design 
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for converting the Irish parliament liouse 
into a bank. The superin tenclenc<3 of that 
work was given, however, to another archi- 
tect, Francis Johnstone. lie died on 7 June 
1836. 

[Duhigg’s History of tho King's Inns, 1806; 
Mulvany’s Lifo of J. (ilandon, Dublin, 1846; 
Diet. Architectural Publication Society, 18a3; 
liedgrave’s Diet, of Artists, 1879.] K. H. 

BAKER, Sin HENRY WILLIAMS 
(1821-1877), hymn writer, was the son 
of Vice-admiral Sir Henry Loraine Baker, 
C.B., by his marriage with Louisa Anno, 
only dauglxter of \Villinm Williams, Jisq., 
of Castle Hall, Dorset. His lather served 
Avith distinction at Guadaloupe in 1815. 
His grandfather was Sir Robert Baker of 
Dunstable House, Surrey, and of Nicholas- 
hayne, Culmstock, Devon, on Avhom a ba- 
ronetcy was conferred in 171)6. Sir Henry 
Williams Baker was born in Tjondon on 
Sunday, 27 May 1821, at the house of his j 
maternal grandfather; and after completing 
his university education at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, took his B.A. degree in 184-1, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1847. In 1851 he was 
presented to the vicarage of Monkland near 
Leominster. (.)n the death of his father, 
on 2 Nov. 1859, he succeeded him as third 
baronet. In 1852, Avhile at Monkland, Sir 
Henry wrote his earliest hymn, ‘Oh, what 
if we are Christ’s.’ Tavo others, ‘ l*raise, O 

E raise our Lord and King,’ and ‘ ’Phere is a 
lessed Home,’ haA^o been referred to 1861 
(Sblborne’s Book of Praise, pp. 176, 207-8, 
288—9). Sir Henry Baker’s name is chiefly 
known as the promoter and editor of ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ first published in *1861. 
To this collection Baker contributed many 
original hynms, besides seA'eral translations 
of Latin hjrmns. In 1868 an ‘ Appendix ’ to 
the collection was issued, and in 1875 the 
work Avas thoroughly revised. The hymnal 
Avas compiled to meet the wants of church- 
men of all schools, but strong objections 
Were raised in many quarters to Sir Henry 
Baker’s own hymn addressed to tho Virgin i 
Mary, ‘ Shall we not love thee. Mother dear? ’ j 
Sir Henry Baker held the doctrine of the 
celibacy of the clergy, and at liis death the 
baronetcy devolved on a kinsman. He AA'as 
the author of ‘ Doily Prayers for the Use of 
those who have to work hard,’ ^s well as of j 
a * Daily Text-book ’ for the same class, and i 
of some tracts on religious subjects. He died 
on Monday, 12 Feb. 1877, at the vicarage of 
Monkland, and was buried in the churchyard 
of the parish. Stained glass windows haA'e 
been put up to his memory in his oavu church 
and in All Saints, Netting Hill. 


[Fo.ster’s Baronetage, 1882; Gent. Mug., Juno 
1796 and Dec. 1859 ; Crockford’s Clerical Direc- 
tory, 1877; Annual Register, 1877; Literary 
Churchman, 24 Feb, 1877 ; Academy, 24 Feb. 
1877; Church Times, 16 and 23 Fob. 1877; 
Guardian, 21 Feb. 1877 ; Earl Sell>orne’s Book 
of Praise, 1865; Miller’s Singer-s and Songs of 
the Church, 1869; Stevenson’s Methodist Hymn 
Book, illustrated, Airith Biography, &c., 1883.] 

A. H. O. 

BAKER, HUMPHREY (^. 1562-1687), 
Avriter on arithmetic and astrology, was a 
Londoner. In 1562 he published ‘ The Well- 
spring of Sciences,’ said by Henry Phil- 
lippes, who edited and enlarged the work in 
1670, to have been one of the first and ‘one 
of the best books on arithmetic Avhich had 
appeared up to that date in this country.’ 
IMiillippes does not name Cocker, who had 
given to the world his celebrnt(‘d book two 
years previously, but he can hardly have 
considered Baker's Avork superior or even on 
a par Avith it. Baker Avas an enthusiast for 
his science. In the dedication of his edition 
of 1574 ‘to the GoA’ernor, Consuls, Asis- 
tentes, &c. of tlie Company of Merchentes 
Adventurers,’ he excuses liimself for not 
entering fully into the merits of arithmetic, 
on the ground that ‘ Avhere good Avine is to 
sell, there neede no gurlaude be haged out.’ 
He ncA'crtheless proceeds to state that it is 
Avell known ‘ that the skil hereof imme- 
diately floAA^ed from the Avisdome of God into 
the harte of man, Avhome he coulde not con- 
ceave to remayne in the most secrete mis- 
! terie of Trinitie in Unitie, Avere it not by 
I the benifite of most DeA’ine skill in Numbers. 

I . . . Take aAA'ay Arithmetick, wherein diftbreth 
j tho Shepparcie fro the sheepe, or the horse 
j keeper from the Asse ? It is the key and 
I entrance into all other artes and learninge, 
j as well approved Pythagoras, who caused 
this inscription to be written (upon his 
schoolo dooro where hee taught Philosophy) 
in greate letters, “ Nemo Arithmeticie igna- 
narus hie ingrediatur.” ’ He calls the rule 
of three ‘ the golden rule.’ Phillippes added 
considerably to Baker’s book in nis edition, 
giving ns, among other things, a chapter ‘f)f 
Sports and Pastime done by numbers. To 
knoAV what number any one thinketh,’ &c. 
In tho library of the British Museum there 
are six different editions of Baker’s work, 
from 1574 to 1665, besides Phillippes’s edi- 
tion of 1670. 

Baker also translated £rom the French and 
ublished in London in 1687 a little book in 
lack letter entitled ‘ The Rules, &c. touch- 
ing the use and practice of the common 
almanacs which are named Ephezherides, a 
brief and short instruction upon the Judicial 
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Astrologie lor to prognosticate of tlunj^'S to 
come by the help of the same Ephemoridcs, 
witli a treatise added hereunto touching the 
conjunction of the Planets and of their Prog- 
nostications/ &c. Among tlu; prognostica- 
tions are such as these : ‘ If the moon be in 
conjunction with Jupiter, it is good to let 
blood,’ ‘If Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and the 
moon be fotind conjoined in the sign of Leo, 
men sliall be grieved with pains of the 
stomach.’ 

[Baker’s Wellspring of Sciences, 1574 and od. 
Phillippes, 1670 ; Tunnor’s Bibl. Brit.] 

P. B. A. 

BAKER, Sir JOHN (^7. 1558), chancel- 
lor of tlio exchequer, is said to liave been of 
a Kentish family ; but, as Lodge says, ‘ his . 
pedigTcc at the College of Arms begins with I 
nis own name ’ (Il/mf. of History^ | 

2ud edition, i. 00). He w'as bred for the , 
law. In li520 he was joined with Henry | 
Standish, bishop of St. Asaph, in an embassy 
sent to Denmark. Not long afterwards he 
was elected speaker of the House of Commons, 
and subsequently appointed attorney-general 
and a member ot the privy council. In 1545 
he was made chancellor of the exchequer. 
Lotlge states that Baker was distinguished 
by being the only privy councillor who re- 
fused to put his name to the ‘ Device for the 
Succession,’ which Edward VI drew up when 
on his death-btid, and which was designed to 
exclude the princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
from the succession. This statement is re- 
futed by the fact that Baker’s name app(;ars 
at the loot both of this document and of the 
* Letters patent for the limitation of the 
Crown ’ which were subseqiiently issued (see 
the jiublicatiou of both by Mr. J. G. NicriOLS 
in his (^neen Jane and Queen Mary, Camden 
Soc.). Baker continued in his office until his 
death in December 1558. Almost his last 
employment in the service of the state was 
upon a commission appointed in March 1 558 
to see to the defences of the country. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Thomas Dinely, and widow of George Barret, 
Esq. ; he had an estate at Sisinghurst, Kent ; 
and was grandfather of the chronicler. Sir 
Richard Baker [q. v.]. 

[Lodge’s Illustrations of English History, 
2nd ed. i. 60; cf. Wood’s Atliense Oxon. (Bliss), 
i. 93 ; State Papons, Domestic, Mary, vols. x. xii., 
Eliz. vol. i.] C. F. K. 

BAKER, JOHN (1661-1716), admiral, 
was appointed a lieutenant by Lord Dart- 
mouth on 14 Nov. 1688 ; on 12 Oct. 1691 he 
was adva.ncod to be captain of the Maiy j 
galley, and during the war then raging witn j 


h’rance successively commanded the New- 
castle, the J^’almouth, and the Medway, for 
the greater part of the time in the Medi- 
I terranean, but without any opportunity of 
! especial distinetkm. Early in 1701 he was 
! np])ointed to the Pembroke, and a year later 
; to the Monmouth of seventy guns, in which 
I he continued for nearly six years, serving in 
j the gi'and fleet under Sir George Hooke or 
i Sir Clowdisley Shovell, at Cadiz and Vigo in 
j 1702, at Gibraltar and Malaga in 1704, at 
’ Barcelona in 1705, and Toulon in 1707. 

! He retui’ned to England with the squadron 
' of which so many of the ships were lost 
amongst the Scilly Islands on 22 Oct. 1707 
[see Shovell, Sir Clowdisley], and, having 
arrivfid at the Nore, Wiis ordered to refit 
and keep the men on board with a view 
to their being sent to other ships. Baker 
remonstrated; he thought their case was 
hard, and that they ought to ho allowed to* 
go home. ‘ Most of them,’ he wrote, on 
Nov., ‘have been with me in this ship for 
almost six years, and many have followed me 
from ship (o ship for several years before.’ 
It does not appear that any good came of 
the application, which the admiralty pro- 
bably considered a bit of maudlin and absurd 
sentimentality. On 26 .Tan. 1707-8 ho wgs 
promoted to be rear-admiral of the white, 
and commanded in the second post under Sir 
George Byng on the coast of Scotland. He 
afterwards conducted the daughter of the 
emperor, the betrothed queen of Portugal, 
from Holland to Spitheud, and with Sir 
George Byng escorted her to Lisbon. On 
12 Nov. 1709 he was advanced to be vice- 
admiral of the blue, and hoisted his flag in 
the Stirling Castle as second in command in 
the Mediterranean under Sir John Norris and 
afterwards Sir John Jennings. Towaj'ds the 
end of 171 1 ho was detached by Jennings to 
Lisbon and the Azores, to protect the Portu- 

f ^uese. East India, and Brazil trade, especially 
rom Duguay-Trouin and Cassard. In the 
course of a cruise from Lisbon in February 
1711-2 he drove a largo Spanish ship ashore 
near Cape St. Mary’s, bnt the weatlier was 
rough, and before he could approach, the wreck 
was gutted and destroyed by the Portuguese. 
Afterwards he captured a richly laden French 
ship for Martinique, and returned to Lisbon 
by the beginning of March. At the Azores 
he remained till the following September, 
and having intelligence that the Brazil fleet 
was near, he put to sea on the 11th, and 
escorted it to the Tagus. He returned to 
England at the peace, and soon after the 
accession of George I was again sent out to 
the Mediterranean in command of a squadron 
to negotiate with or restrain the corsairs of 
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North Africa, He concluded a treaty with 
Tripoli and Tunis, and inflicted punishment 
on some of the Sallee cruisers. He had just 
been relieved by Rear-admiral Charles Corn- 
wall, when he died at Port Mahon, 10 Nov. 
1716. A monument to his memory has been 
erected in Westminster Abbey, for, though 
his is not one of the great historic names of 
the navy, he was, in the "words of his epitaph, 

‘ a brave, judicious, and experienced ofiicer, 
a sincere friend, and a true lover of his 
country.’ His nephew, Hercules Raker, a 
captain in the navy, and who was serving in 
the Mediterranean at the time of the vice- 
admiral’s death, became, in 1736, treasurer 
of Greenwich Hospital, and held that office ' 
till his death in 1744. 

[Charnoek’s Biog. Nav. ii. .S79 ; Official Letters 
in the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

BAKER, .TOHN, D.D. (d, 1745), vice- 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
admitted to Westminster School, on the foun- 
dation, in 1691, and theiuie ehuded to Trinity 
College in 1695 (B.A. 1698, M.A. 1702, R.li. , 
1709, IXJ). caniitm ret/iis 1717). lie was j 
elected a minor fellow of Trinity 2 Oct. 1701, 
and a major fellow 1 7 April 1 702 {Addit. MS. 
5846 f. 123^^. In 1722 he was appointed 
vice-master of the college, and in 1731 rector 
of Hickleburgh in Norfolk. He also held the 
curacy of St. Mary's, Cambridge. 
Raker was the unscirupulous supporter of Dr. 
Richard Rentley in all his measures, and ren- 
dered the master of Trinity great service by 
obtaining signatures in favour of the compro- 
mise btitween Rentley and Serjeant Miller in 
1719. His subserviency to Rentley is ridi- 
culed in. ‘ The Trinity College Triumph : ’ — 

But Baker alone to the lodge was admitted. 

Where he bow’d and he cring’d, and he smil’d and 

he prated. 

He died 30 Oct. 1745, in Neville’s Coimt 
in Trinity College, where, owing to pecuniary 
misfortunes, he had ceased to b<i vice-master, 
and was buried at All Saints’ Church, Cam- 
bridge, according to directions given by him 
a few days before his death, liis living of 
Dickleburgh had been sequestrated for the 
payment of his debts. ‘ Hts had been a great 
beau,’ says Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, 

‘ but latterly was as much the reverse of it, 
wearing four or five nightcaps under his wig 
and square cap, and a black cl#ak over his 
cloath gown and cassock, under which were 
various waistcoats, in the hottest weather ’ 
{Addit. MS. 6804, f. 81j). 

[Addit. MS. 5846, f. 1 18 5, 5863, f. 208 ; Gra- 
duati Cantabrigienses (1787b 18 > Monk’s Life of 
Bentley (1830), 401, 403 ; Blomefield’s Norfolk | 


: (1805), i. 196; Gent. Mag. xlix. 640; Welch’s 
' Alumni Westmon. (Phillimore), 216, 229.] 

I T. 0. 

BAKER, JOHN, R.A. {d. 1771), flower- 
, painter, is said to have been mainly employed 
in the decoration of coaches. His biographer, 
: Mr. Edward Edwards, remarks sententiously 
; upon the caprice of fashion in this modest de- 
partment of art, and tells us that Baker’s 
floral enrichments were thought in their day 
to be of the first order. On the foundation 
of the Royal Academy John Raker was 
elected a member. He died in 1771. 

[liJdwards’s Anecdotes of Painters ; Bryan’s 
Diet, of Artists; Redgr.vve’.s Artists of the Kng. 
School.] E. R, 

BAKER, JOHN WYNN {d. 1775), agri- 
cultural and rural economist, was from 1764 
until the time of. his death officially con- 
nected with the Dubliti Society, of which he 
had previously been an honorary member. 
His (uilightened schemes for the improvement 
of agriculture received liberal support from 
the society. Under its patronage he was 
enabled to establish at Laughlinstown, in the 
county of Kildare, a factory for making all 
j kinds of implements of husbandry, to main- 
tain apprentices, and to open classes for prac- 
tical instruction in the science. His ‘ Ex- 
periments in Agriculture,’ published at intiu*- 
vals from 1766 to 1773, gained for their 
author a wide reputation. Baker died at 
Wynn’s Field, co. Kildare, on 24 Aug. 1775. 
.In his short life he probably did more for the 
advancement of agi’iculture in Ireland than 
any of his predecessors. The Royal Society 
had recognised his merits by electing him a 
fellow in 1771. 

Raker also published : 1. ‘ Considerations 
upon the Exportation of Corn ’ (which was 
written at tne request of the Ihiblin So- 
ciety), 8vo, Dublin, 1771. 2. * A Short De- 

scription and List, with the Prices, of the 
Instruments of Ilusbandry made in the 
Factory at Laughlinstown,’ 8vo, Dublin, 
1767 (3rd ed. 1769). 

[Proceedings of the Dublin Society, vols. 
i.-vii., xii. ; Hibernian Magazine, v. 660 ; Donald- 
son’s Agricultural Biography, p. 54.] G. G. 

BAKER, PACIFICUS (1696-1774), 
Franciscan friar, discharged with credit the 
offices of procurator and definitor of his 
order, and was twice elected provincial of 
the English province, first m 1761 and 
secondly in 1770. He^ appears to have been 
attached to the Sardinian chapel in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and he certainly attended at the 
execution of Lord Lovat, 9 April 1747. His 
death occurred in London 16 March 1774. 
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Baker wrote: 1. ‘ The Devout Christian’s 
Companion for Tloly Days,’ London, 1767, 
12mo. 2. ‘ Holy Altar and Sacrifice ex- 

plained in some familiar dialogues on the 
Mass,’ Ijondon, 1768, 12mo, being an abridg- 
ment of F. A. Mason’s ‘ Liturgical Discourse 
on the Mass.’ 3. ‘ A Ijonten ISIonitor to 
Christians, in pious thoughts on the Gospels 
for every day in Lent, from Ash Wednesday 
to Easter Tuesday, inclusive,’ third edition, 
London, 1769, 12mo; again London, 1827, 8vo. 
4. ‘The Christian Advent,’ 1782. 6. ‘Sun- 

days kept holy ; in moral reflections on the 
Gospels for the Sundays from Eastei* to Ad- 
vent. Being a supplement to the Christian 
Advent and Ijcnten Monitor,’ second edition, 
London, 1772, ]2mo. 6. ‘ The Devout Com- 
municant,’ London, 1813, 12mo. 7. ‘Essay 

on the Cord of St. Francis.’ 8. ‘ Scripture 
Antiquity.’ 9. ‘ Meditations on the Loi'd’s 
Prayer,’ from the Fi’ench. Dr. Gliver says : 

‘ Without much originality nil these works 
are remarkable for unction, solidity, and 
moderation; but we wish the style was le.ss 
diffu.se and I’edundant of words.’ 

[Oliver’s History of the Catholic Religion in 
Cornwall, See.., o l3, 571 ; Cat. of Printed Books 
in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

BAKER, PIIILIP, D.D. (^. 1668-1601), 
provost of Kijtg's College, was born at 
Barnstaple, Devonshire, in or about 1624, 
and educated at Eton, whence ht! was 
elected in 1640 to King’s College, Cambridge 
<B.A., 1644; M.A., 1648; B.D., 1664; D.D., 
1662). lie was nominated provo.st of K ing’s 
College by Queen Elizabt“th in 1668. Ba- 
ker held several church livings and cathe- 
dral appointments ; and ho was vice-chan- 
cellor of the university in 1661-2. About 
February 1661-2 he was compelled to resign 
the rectory of St. Andrew Wardrobe on 
account of his refusal to subscribe a con- 
fession of faith which Grindal, bishop of 
London, required from all his clergy. Queen 
Elizabeth occupied the provost’s lodge at 
King’s College during her visit to Cambridge 
in 1664, and Baker was one of the dispu- 
tants in the divinity act then kept before 
her majesty (Coopek, AwnaU of CambridgOy 
ii, 199, 200). In 1666 some of the fellows 
of the college exhibited articles against Ba- 
ker to Nicholas Bullingham, bishop of Lin- 
coln, their visitor. In these the provost 
was chaiged with neglect of duty in divers 
particulars, and with favouring popeiy and 
papists. The bishop gave him certain in- 
junctions, which, however, he disregarded. 

‘ By them the provost was enjoined to de- , 
stroy a great deal of popish stuff, as mass 
boolra, couchers, and grails, copes, vestments. 


j candlesticks, crosses, pixes, paxes, and the 
brazen rood, which the provost did not per- 
form, but preserved them in a secret comer.' 

In 1669 the fellows again complained of 
him to Bishop Grindal and Sir AVilliam Ce- 
cil, chancellor of the university; and ulti- 
mately the queen issued a special commi-ssion 
for the general visitation of the college. 
Thereupon Baker fled to Jjouvain, ‘ the great 
receptacle for the English popish clergj",' 
and was formally deprived of the provost- 
ship 22 Feb. 1569-70. About the same 

I ieriod he lost all his other preferment.s. 
-duller (JHint. of of Camb. ed. Prickett 

and Wriglit, 271) .<5ays: ‘Even such as di.s- 
like his judgment will commend his integrity, 
that liav'ing miudi of the college money and 
plate in his cu.stody (and more at his com- 
mand, aiming to secure, not enrich himself), 
he faithfidly resigned all ; yea, carefully sent 
back the college horses which carried him 
to the .sea side.’ 

He was living in 1601, and it is not im- 
probable that he had then been permitted 
to return to England. 

[Baker MS. xxx. 241 ; Colo MS. xiv. 28; Lo 
Nevo’s Fasti Eecl. Anglic, ed. Hardy, i. 628, iii. 
604, 618, 683; Nichols’s Progresses of Queen 
Klizabeth, iii. 110, 120; Cooper’s Annals of 
Cambridge, ii. 175, 176, 191, 109, 200, 203, 
224,225, 244-247, 293; Cooper’s Athen. Cantab, 
ii. 322.] T. C. 

BAKER, Sir HICHARD (1668-1646), 
religious and historical writer, was born 
about 1568. I lis father, ,Iohn Baker, is stated 
to have been the tdder son of Sir John 
Baker [q.v.], of Sisinghurst, near Cranbrook, 
Kent, wlio was chancel lor of the exchequer and 
rivy councillor in the reign of Henry VIIT. 
lis mother wa.s Catherine, daughter of 
Reginald Scott, of Scots Hall, near Ashford, 
Kent. His father was disinherited, accord- 
ing to recent accounts, in favour of his 
younger brother, Richard, the head of the 
family in the historian’s youth. This Richard 
Baker entertained Queen Elizabeth at the 
family seat of Sisinghurst in 1673, was soon 
afterwards knighted, acted as high sheriff 
of Kent in 1662 and 3682, and died on 
27 May 1694. Care must be taken to dis- 
tinguish between the uncle and nephew. 
Henry, a grandson of the elder Sir Richard 
Baker, and second cousin of the younger, 
was created^a baronet in 1611. 

Sir Richard Baker, the writer, became a 
commoner of Hart Hall (afterwards Hertford 
College), Oxford, in* 1684, where he shared 
rooms with Sir Henry Wotton. He left 
Oxford without graduating, and studied law 
in London. His education was completed 
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IS 


by a foreigii tour, which extended as far as 
Iceland (Baker’s Chron, sub anno 158.‘i). 
On 4 .Inly 1594 the university conferred on 
him the degree of M.A. (Wood’s 
(Bliss), i. :2f)8). In 1(W)3 he was knighted 
by James I at Theobalds, and was t.lien re- 
siding at Ilighgate. In 16:20 he was high 
shorin’ of Oxfordshire, where lie owned the 
manor of Middld Aston. Soon afterwards 
Baker married Alarganit, daughter of Sir 
George Mainwaring, of fghtfield, Shropshire, 
and good-naturedly became surety for heavy 
debts owed by his wife’s family. Ho thus 
fell a victim to a long series of pecuniary 
misfort, lines. In 1 625 he was reported to be 
a debtor to the crown, and his property in 
Oxfordshire was seized by the government 
(cf. Cal. State Papers (Dom. 1 628-0), p. .383). 
On 17 Oct. 1()35 Sir Francis Cottingtoii 
desii’od of the exchequer authorities ‘par- 
ticulars ’ of the forfeited land and tenements, 
which were st ill ‘ in the king’s hands.’ Fuller 
writes that he- had often heard Baker com- 

5 lain of the foiTeiture of his e.states. Utterly 
estituto, Sir Ilichard had, about 1635, to 
take refuge in the Fhict prison. There he 
died on 18 Feb. 1644-.5, and was buried in 
the church of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. Several 
sons and daughters survived him. Wood 
reports that one of his daughters, all of 
whom were necessarily dowerless, married 
‘Bury, a seedsman at the Frying Pan in 
Newgate Street;’ and another, ‘one Smith, 
of Paternoster Row.’ Smith is credited with 
having burned his father-in-law’s autobio- 
graphy, the manuscript of which had fallen 
into his 1 lands. 

‘ The storm of [Baker’s] estate,’ says 
Fuller, ‘ forced him to flye for shelter to 
his studies and devotions.’ It was after 
Baker had taken ujj residence in tlie Ileet 
that he began his literary work. His 
earliest published work, written in a mont h, 
when lie was sixty-eight years old, was en- 
titled ‘Cato Variegatus, or Catoes IMorall 
Distichs. Translated and Paraphrased with 
variations of Expressing in English Verse, 
by S' Ilichard Baker, Knight,’ London, 1636. 
It gives for each of Cato’s Latin distichs five 
different English couplets of very mediocre 
quality, and is only interesting os the work 
of the old man’s enforced leisure. In 1637 
Balter’s ‘ Meditations on the Lord’s Ihrayer ’ 
was published. In 1638 he issued a ti’ansla- 
' tion of ‘ New Epistles by Moonsiefr D’Balzac,’ 
and in 1639 he began a series of pious medi- 
tations on the Psalms. The first hook of the 
series bore the title of ‘ Meditations and Dis- 
quisitions upon the Seven Psalmes of David, 
commonly called the Penitentiall Psalmes, 
1639.’ It was dedicated to Mary, countess 


of Dorset, and to it were appended medita- 
tions ‘ upon the three last psalmes of David,’ 
with a separate dedication to the Earl of 
Manchester. In 1640 there appeared a similar 
treatise ‘ upon seven consolatorie psalmes of 
David, namely, the 23, the 27, the 30, the 34, 
the 84, the 1 03, the 1 16,’ with a dedication 
to Lord Craven, wlio is there thanked by the 
author for ‘the I’emission of a great debt.’ 
The last work in the series, ‘ Upon the First’ 
Psalme of David,’ was also issued in 1640, 
with a dedication to Lord Coventry. (These 
meditations on tlie Psalms were collected and 
edited with an introduction by Dr. A. B. 
Grosai’t in 1882.) In 1641 Baker published 
a reasonable ‘ Apologie for Laymen’s Writing 
in Divinity, with a short Meditation upon 
the Fall of Lucifer,’ which was dedicated to 
his cousin, ‘.Sir .Tohn Baker, of Sissingherst, 
baronet, son of Sir I lenry Baker, first baronet.’ 
Tn 1612 he issued * Motives for Prayer upon 
the seaucii dayes of y*-' weeke,’ illustrated by 
seven curious plates treating of the creation 
of the world, and dedicated to the ‘wife of 
Sir .John Baker.’ A translation of Mai vezzi’.s* 
‘ Discourses upon Cornelius Tacitus ’ was 
executed by Baker in 1 642 under the direction 
of a bookseller named Whittaker. 

Baker’s principal work was a ‘ Chronicle of 
the Kings of England from the time of the 
Romans’ Government unto the Death of King 
James,’ 1643. The author de.scribes the book 
as having been ‘ collected with so great care 
and diligence, that if all other of our chro- 
j nicies were lost, this only would be sufficient 
j to iufortn posterity of all passages memorable, 

I or worthy to be known.’ The dedication 
was addressed to Charles, Prince of Wales, 
and Sir Henry Wotton contributed a com- 
mendatory epistle to the author. The ‘ Chro- 
nicle ’ was translated into Dutch in 1649. It 
reached a second edit ion in 1653. In 1660 a 
third edition, edited by Edward Phillips, 
Milton’s nephew, continued the history till 
1658. Fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth editions, with continuations, appeared 
in 1665, 1670, 1674, 1679, and 1684 reraec- 
tively. ‘The ninth impression, freed rrom 
many errors and mistakes of the former edi- 
tion,’ appeared in 1696. An edition con- 
tinued ‘by an impartial hand ’ to the close of 
George I’s reign was issued in 1730, and was 
r^rinted in 1733. An abridgment of the 
‘(Jhronicle’ was published in 1684. The 
account of the restoration given in the fourth 
and succeeding editions is attributed to Sir 
Thomas Clarges, Monck’s brother-in-law. 
Phillipps and the later anon^ous editors of 
the book omit many origmal documents, 
which are printed in the two orinnal editions. 

Baker’s ‘ Chronicle ’ was Tong popular 
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with country f^nt lemon. Addison, in the 
* Spectator ’ (Nos. 2(59 and 329), represents 
Sir Hoger de Coverley as frequently read- 
ing and quoting the ‘ Chronicle,’ which 
always lav in his hall window. Fielding, 
in ‘Joseph Andi*ews,’ also refers to it as 
part of the furniture of Sir Thomas Booby’s 
country house. But its reputation with the 
leamea never stood very high. Thomas 
•Blount published at Oxford in 1672 ‘Ani- 
madversions upon Kicliard Baker’s “ Chro- 
nicle,” and its continuation,’ wliero eighty- 
two errors are noticed, but many of these 
are mere typographical mistakes. The serious ! 
errors imputed’ to the volume art? enough, 
however, to prove that Baker was little of an ' 
historical scholar, and depended on very sus- 

{ licious authorities. Daines Barrington, in 
lis ‘ Observations on the Statutes,’ writes ’ 
that ‘ Baker is by no means so contemptible 
a writer as he is generally supposed to be ; it 
is believed that the ridicule on this “ Chro- 
nicle” arises from its being part of the fumi- i 
ture of Sir Roger de Coverley’s hall ’ (3rd ed. 
'p, 97, quoted in Granger); but the only 
claim to distinction that has been seriously 
urged in recent times in behalf of the ‘ Chro- 
nicle’ is that it gives for the first time the 
correct date of the poet Gower’s death. ' 
Sir Richard Baker was also the author of 
‘ Theatrura Redivivum, or the Theatre Vindi- ' 
cated,’ a reply to Prynne’s ‘Ilistrio-Mastix,’ : 
published posthumously in 1062. There are 
interesting references here to the hJlizabethan 
actors, Tarlton, Burbage, and Alleyn (p. 34), 
and much good sense in the general argu- 
ment. A reprint of the book under the title 
of ‘Theatrum Triuraphans’ is dated 1(570. 

A portrait of Sir Richard appears in the 
frontispiece to the early editions of the 
‘ Chronicle.’ Baker’s library is said to have 
been purchased by Bishop Williams, the lord 
keeper, in behalf of Westminster Abbey 
(^Notes and Qwen'e#, 3rd ser. xi. .384). 

Among the Sloane MSS. (No. 881) is an 
incomplete unpublished work by one Richard 
Baker, entitled, ‘ Honour, Discours’d of in 
the Theory of it and the Practice, with 
Directions for a prudent Conduct on occur- 
rences of Incivility and Civility.’ Dr. Grosart I 
assies this long-winded treatise to Sir j 
Richi^rd Baker, the chronicler, and the reli- 
gious spirit in which it is written may for a 
moment support tl^e theory. But the fact , 
that the dedication, undoubtedly written by t 
the author, is addressed to Heniy [Compton] ; 
bishop of London, proves that the work was | 
not completed until after 1675, the date of | 
Compton’s appointment to the see of Ijondon. 
And at that date Sir Richard Baker had been 
dead for more than thirty years. 


I [Woixl’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 148-51 ; 

Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Granger’s Biog. Hist. 
I (1775), ii. 321 ; Baker’s Meditations on tlio 
j Psalms, ed. Grosart, pp. i-xl ; Notes and 
i Queries, 1st. ser. ii. 67, 244, 607, vi. 318 (where 
an account of a legend connected with the elder 
I Sir Richard Baker, of no historical importance, 
i is fully discussed), 2nd ser. ii. 609, iii. 76, 3rd 
' ser. ii. 276, 476.] S. L. L. 

i BAKER, RICHARD, D.D. (1741-1818), 
theological writer, was educated at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, where he g«‘a- 
duated B.A. (as seventh senior optime) in 
1762, M.A. in 1765, and D.D. in 1788. lie 
was elected to a fellowship in his college, 
and in 1772 was presented to the rectory of 
Caw'ston-with-Portland in Norfolk, which 
he held till his death in 1818. His works 
are: 1. ‘How the Knowledge of Salvation 
is attainable,’ a sermon on John vii. 17, 
1782, 4to. 2. ‘ The Harmony or Agreement 
of the Four Evangeli.sts, in four parts,’ 
London, 1783-87, 8vo. 3. ‘The P.salms of 
David Evangelized, wherein are seen the 
tinity of Divine Truth, the Harmony of the 
Old and New Testament, and the peculiar 
Doctrines of Christianity, in agreement with 
the Fi.xperience of Believers in all Ages,’ 
London, 1811, 8vo. 

[MS, Addit. 19209 f. 36; Chambers’s lli.st. 
of Norfolk, 198 ; Gent. Mag. Ixxxviii. (i.), 646 ; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] T. C. 

BAKER, ROBERT Q?. 1562-3), voyager 
to Guinea, started on his first voyagt? ‘to 
seeke for golde ’ in October 1562. The ex- 
pedition consisted of two ships, the Minion 
and the Primrose, and was ‘ set out by Sir 
William Garrard, Sir William Chester, Mr. 
Thomas Lodge, Anthony Hickman, and 
Edward Castelin.’ Baker’s efforts to traffic 
with the natives on the Guinea coast were 
not very .succe-ssful, and he was wounded in 
a fight. But he returned home in safety earl y 
in 1563. In Novemberofthe same year he made 
a second voyage to ‘ Guinie and the river of 
Sesto ’ as factor in an expedition of two ships, 
the John Baptist and the Marlin, sent out by 
London merchants. On arriving at Guinea, 
Baker landed with eight companions to ne- 
gotiate with the natives, but a storm drove 
the ships from their moorings, and Baker apd 
his companions were abandoned. After suf- 
fering much privation ^ix of the nine men 
died. The ttiree survivors were rescued by a 
French ship, and imprisoned in France as 
prisoners oi war ; but they appear to have 
been subsequently released. 

Baker wrote accoimts in verse of both voy- 
ages, which were printed by Richard Hakluyt 
in his ‘ Voyages,’ in 1589. 
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fHakluyt’s Collections (181 0),ii. 518-23; J.H. 
Moores Collections of Voyages and Travels, i. 
328.] 

BAKER, SAMUEL, D.D. {d. 
divino, was matrioxilat ed as a ponsioner of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge,, 11 July 1612, 
became B.A. iu 1G16-6, M.A. in 1619, and 
was elected a fellow of his college. ()n 
7 May 162.1 be was incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford, and ho proceeded B.D. at Cambridge 
in 1627. The lioi’poratio.n of IjOndon pre- 
sented him to the rectory of St. Margaret 
flattens in that city, wheiv he at one time 
enjoyed great populailty as a puritanical 
preacher, lie was, howev'or, ‘ taken ofi‘ from 
those courses,’ and made domestic chaplain to 
Juxon, bishop of J^ondon. ()n'29 Oct. 1666 
he became prebendary of Totenhall in the 
church of St. Paul. Iluving- in 1637 resigned ' 
the rectory of St. INIargaret Pattens, ho wn.s, 
on 5. Inly in the same year, instituted to that 
of St. Mar.v-at-llill. On 28 Aug. 1638 the 
king conferred on him a canonry of Wind.sor. 
This ho resigned on 17 May 16.39, and on tlie 
20th of the* same month he Avas nominated 
to a canonry in the church of Canterbury. 
In the same year he avus created D.l). In 
1640 he resigned the rectory of St. Christ o- 

E lier in London, and on 4 April in that year 
ecame rector of South AV'eald in Essex. 
Soon after tlie assembling of the Long par- I 
1 lament he AA'as complained of for having j 
licensed ctTtain books and refused his licen.se j 
to others, and he Avas subsequently soques- ; 
tered from all his preferments, persecuted, ' 
and imprisoned. • 

Baker, who is siqqjosed to hnA-o died in ■ 
the early part of 1660, av as one of the learned , 
persona avIio rendered material assistance iu i 
t he preparation of Bishop Walton’s Polyglot 
Bible. i 


I rity, lie became ‘ minister ’ of Bishop’s 
Nympton, in Jlevonshire. He was collated 
to the vicarage of Bishop’s Nympton in 
1681; but he sCema to haA’e lived mr .some 
years previously in that retired spot (perhaps 
as curate'), II is secluded life — as much of it 
at least as could he spared from professional 
<.>ccupations and the cai’es of a family — was 
j dev^oted t o mathematical studie.s. He speaks 
of himself a.s one ‘ Avho pretend(s) not to 
learning nor to the profession of the mathc- 
I matic art, but one Avdio(m)ut some subcisive 
hours for divei'sion sake its study much de- 
lights.’ He published in 1684 the ‘Geome- 
trical Key, or Gate of Equations ITnlocked.’ 
Montucla rememljers haA'ing ‘read some- 
Avhere’ that Baker Avas imprisoned for debt 
at Newgate ; upon which it Avas facetiously 
remarked that it Avoiild haA'e been better for 
him to haA'c had the key of NeAA'gate than 
that of equations. 

The leading idea of Baker’s Avork is the 
.solution of biquadratic equations (and those 
of a lower degi'ee) by a geometrical construc- 
! tion, a parabola intei'sected by a circle. 
The method is distinguished from that of 
Descai'tes by not requiring the equation to 
bo prcA'iously depri\ed of its second term. 
The general principle is worked out in great 
detail ; the author being of opinion that 
concisenesvS, like ‘ a Avatch coutriAcd within 
the narrow sphere of the signet of a ring,' is 
rather admirable than useful. Some account 
of the Avork is giA'cn in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Boyal Society’ ( referi’ed to beloAv). 

There exists a ‘catalogue of the mathe- 
matical AA'orks of the learned Mr. Thomas 
Baker, Avuth a proposal about printing the 
same,’ Hie proposal AA’^as ‘ approA'ed and 
agreed to by the council of the Iloyal Society,’ 
but AA'as not carried out. 


[MS. i\ddit. 5803, f. 2075; Le NoaVs Fasti 
Eoel. Anglic, i, S.'j. ii. 441, iii. 401 ; Lloyd’s Me- 
moirs (1677), 512, 517; Ileylyn’s Hist, of the 
Presbyterians (1670), 456 ; Wood’s Fasti Oxou. 
ed. Bliss, i. 374, 412, ii. 392 ; Pryiiiie’s Cuntcr- 
burio’s Doomo, 225 seq., 360 ; Newcourt’s Roper- 
topium Eoclosiasticum, i. 215, 324, 409, 451 ; 
Journals of the I louse of Commons, iii. 58. 182.] 

T. C. 

BAKER, THOMAS (1625 1689), 

mathematician, is said to have been fifteen 
years old Avhen he became a battler, at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, in 1640. In spite of the 
puritanical education which, according to 
Wood, he I'eceived at the hall, ‘ he did some 
little petite service for his majesty Avithin the 
garrison of Oxon.’ It does not appear what 
■was the nature of the ‘ little employments ’ j 
through which, according to the same autho- j 
* VOL. m. 


; [Bii •liogmph. Brit. cd. 1 ; AVimhI’s Athon. Oxon. 
ihI. Bliss, iv. 286 : Kigand's Correspondence of 
Scientific Men of tlie Seventeenth Century; 

. Lysons'.s Magna Britannia, Devonshire, ii. 368 j 
; Bireh’s History of tho Royal Society, iv. 155, 

I 156, 527 ; Philosophical Transactions, vol. xiv. 
no. 157, l>p. 549-50. ] F. Y. E. 

BAKER, THOMAS (f. 1700-1709), 
i dramatist, is said to have been tlie son of an 
eminent attorney of London, and is credited, 

I probably Avith just cause, with ha\'ing been 
educated in Oxford. A disparaging estimate 
of his character and his powers is furnished 
in tlie ‘ List of Dramatic Authors with some 
Account of their Lives,* attributed to Jolin 
Mott ley (the compiler of ‘ Joe Miller’s Jests ’), 
AA'hich appears at the close of Thomas Whin- 
cop’s tragedy of ‘ Sconderbeg.* According to 
this rather prejudiced authority, Baker ‘ was- 

0 
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uhtler disgrace ’ wifcliliis father, ^ who allowed 
him a very scanty income,' and was com- 
pelled to retire into W orcestershire, wliere he 
18 reported to have ‘ died of t hat loathsome 
disorder, the inorhus pediculosiis* Ilis name- 
sake, T3avid Erskine Haker, in the ‘ lliogra- 
phia I^ramatica,’ undertakes at some length 
his defence. He, liowcver, states that a cha- 
racter named Maiden, introduced in * Tun- 
bridge AValks,’ the best-known comedy of 
Thomas Ttaker, was intended by the author 
for himself, and was designed for purpose of 
warning, t o place his own failings in a ridicu- 
lous light. If this story, wliieh i.s imsupjiorted 
by any obtainable evidence, is true, Baker 
must, have been sufficiently despicable in early 
life to justify the dislike of his first biographer. 
Maiden, first played by an actor inappi*o])ri- 
ately named Bullock, is one of the most efie- 
minate beings ever put on the stage. The 
character sprang into favour, and was imitated 
in the Fribbles and Beau Mizens of suli- 
sequent comedy. The plays of Baker, all of 
them comedies, consist of : 1. ‘ Humour of the 
Age,’ 4to, 1701 , played the .same year at Drury 
Bane, Avith Wilks, Mrs. Verbruggen, and Mrs. 
Oldfield in the principal part s. ’2. ‘Tunbridge 
AV’alks, or the Yeoman of Kent,’ 4to, 17(KI, 
played '27 .Ian. of the same year at Drury 
Lane ; revived at the .same t heatre in 1 7.‘iH 
and ]7()4, and at CoA ent Garden in 1748, and 
given, in three acts, under the title of ‘ ’run- 
bridge Wells,’ at the Haymarkct, .so late as 
13 Ang. 1782, by Palmer, Parsons, and Mrs. 
Inchbald. .3. ‘ An Act at Oxford,’ 4to, 1704. 
This piece, one scene in Avhich is in the thea- 
tre at Oxford, disclosing the doctors, the un- 
dergraduates, and the ladies, in their proper 
places, commences with the tAvo opening lines 
of the ‘ Iliad,’ dcliv'ered in Greek by Bloom, 
a gentleman commoner. Its performance AA'as 
prohibited, it is supposed through university 
influence, and it saAv the footlights in an al- 
tered ver.sion, called (4) ‘ Ham^istead Heath,’ 
Drury Lane, 30 Oct. 1705. Under this title 
it Avos reprinted in 4to, 1706. 5. The ‘Fine 

Lady’s Airs,’ 4to, no date ( 1700)j played at 
Drury Lane 14Doc. 1708, and revived 26April 
1747. A curious reference to some of these 
plays and to the author occurs in the preface 
to the ‘ Modern Prophets, or New Wit for a 
Husband,’ a comedy by Thomas Durfey, Lon- 
don, no date (170JD. In this Durfey speaks 
not very intelligibly of Baker as one of ‘ a 
coujile of bloody male criticks,’ from who.so 
* barbarous assassinating attempts ’ he has es- 
caped. Dfafey condemns the plotless and 
trifling quality of ‘ Tunbridge Walks,’ accuses 
Baker, in reference to two other comedies, of 
having ‘brought Oxford upon Hampstead 
Heath,’ and declares that the ‘ P'ine Ladies 
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' Airs ’ («c) was ‘ deservedly hist ’ (hissed ). 
j Baker’s plays are indeed ‘ plotless.’ They are 
fairly written, hoAA’-eA'er, and are up to the not 
very exalted level of comedies of the period. 
Baker is credited with the authorship of the 
‘Female Tatler’ (London, 1709), which 
Lowndes, Avho omits all mention of Baker 
under his name, describes as a ‘ scurrilous pe- 
riodical paper.’ After 1709 all reference to 
Baker ceases. 

[lliographia Dramatica; Gilliland’-s Dramatic 
Mirror; G(ile.s) .l(HCob)’s Poetical Kegister, or 
Lives and Character.s of the English Poets, 1723; 
The.spian Dictionary; <j}cne.st’.s Account of the 
English Stage ; List of Dramatic Authors ap- 
pended to Whincop’s Scanderbog, 1747, &c.] 

J. K. 

BAKER, THOMAS (1656-1740), an 
emimmt author and antiquary, AA'as born at 
Lanchester, in the county jmlatino of Dur- 
ham, 14 Sept. 10.56, the younger son of 
George Baker, esquire, of Crook, and Mar- 
garet Forster, his wife. Ho received his 
early education at Durham, and at the age 
of sixteen AA'as entered a pensioneir of St. 
.folin’s College, Cambridge, along Avith his 
elder brother George (Mayor, Admiii»iont* 
to St. Johns, pt. ii. p. 60), under Ralph 
Sandtsrson, a north-countryman and felloAV 
; of the college. He was elected a scholar, 

! and subsequently (30 March 1680) fellow of 
' his c<dlege, on the foundation of Dr. Ashton, 

; dean of York, to whom he has recorded his 
sense of gratitude as one to Avhom he was 
indebted for ‘ the feAv comforts ’ he after- 
Avards enjoyed in life. Horace AValpole 
{Corresp. ivith Cole, iv. 114) observes, ‘that 
it Avould be preferable to draw up an ample 
character of Mr. Baker, rather than a life. 
The one was most beautiful, amiable, con- 
scientious; the other totally barren of more 
than one event.’ During the time that Ire 
retained his fellowship, his pursuits afforded 
an admirable illustration or the uses which 
I such endoAvments, when rightly applied, an? 

; capable of subserving. He was a motlel of 
: an able, high-minded, and conscientious scho- 
I lar, his time and energies being mainly de- 
A’oted to antiquarian and historical research. 
Unfortunately he Avas a nonjuror, and as 
early as 1690 he resigned the living of Long 
NeAvton to which he had been presented by 
Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham. On the ac- 
cession V)f George I, the enactment of tlje 
abjuration oath brought the law to bear with 
renewed severity on non-compliers,. and on 
21 Jan. 1716-7 Baker also was compelled to 
resign his fellowship — a fate, observes Cole, 
which had already befallen ‘many more 
worthy and conscientious men.’ Dr. Jenkin, 
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tlie master of St. Johns, iiucl himself been forwarding a series of eorr<;ction8 and criti- 
reqnired (o take the oath of allegiunee on , cisms of the ‘History c»f the Ih-forraation.’ 

} )roceedingB,D., and had complied, although It is not surprising fliat Jlurnet should havts 
le had formerly professed the same principles j felt himself unable to accept them all with- 
as Baker. The hitter, however, was iKjSsessed ! out some reservations; but the following 


by the* belief that Dr. Jenkin could have 
screened him had ho chosen to do so, and 
ho continued long’ after to cherish f(*eling8 of 
■dignified resentment. Baker, in fact, could 
never altogether ovei’come his sense of wrong 
at his ejection, alt hough the blow was considm*- | 
ably mitigated by the consideration shown | 
him by the college authorities, and by the ; 
kindness of fritnuls. He was permitted to 
I’otain his rooms in college, and continued to | 
reside there as a commoner-master until his j 
death. Among the fellows of 8t. .Tohn’s was j 
Matthew IVior, the poet ; and according to j 
T)r. Goddard, tlie writer of t,he life in the 
■‘Biographia Britannica’ (p. 520), being in 
easy circumstances. Prior handed his fellow- 
ship dividend, as he received it, over to his 
friend Baker. This statement, however, is 
discredited by Musters {Life of liakfiv, p. 1 20), 
who states that Baker ‘ lived comfortably 
and much to his own satisfaction ’ on an 
annuity of 40A a year which he* inherited 
from his father p. 39). 

Su<?h w'ci’e the circumstanct‘s under which 
the indefatigable scholar laboured on for 
some four-and-thirty yeai’s, during which 
pei'ioil he acquired the W'dl-eanied reputa- 
1 ion of being inferior to no living Knglish 
scholar in his minute and extendecl acquaint- 
ance with the antiquities of our national 
history, llis friends and correspondents, 
among whom were Burnet, Fiddes, Kennet, 
Iloarne, Strype, Ai'chbishop Wake, Le Neve, 
Peck, Dr. liawlinson, Dr. Ward, Ames, 
Browne AVillis, Dr. Richardson, John Lewis, 
Humphrey Wanley, and Masters (his bio- 
grapher), ropi’csented the chief names in 
Knglish historical literature in his day. To 
Wake, at that time dean of Exeter, he 
rendered material assistance in the com- 
pilation of his ‘ State of the Church,’ although 
the work was conceived in a spirit diametri- 
cally opposed to the doctrines of the Angli- 
can party. Wake, in order to show his sense , 
of these services, afterwards offered to pre- j 
sent any one of Baker’s friends, whom the j 
latter (being himself ineligible) might name ; 
to him, to a benefice of the value of 200/. 
jier annum. Baker declined the offer, but 
asked the archbishop to present him with a 
<5opy of his ‘ State of the Church,’ contain- 
ing cqiTectiona and additions in his own 
handwriting. To this request Wake acceded, 
and the volume is now in the possession of 
the university library at Cambridge. To ^ 
Burnet, Baker rendered similar service by j 


! entry by Baker in (he third volume of his copy 
\ of the • Jlistoiy ' preserved in the university 
'library is ci’editablc to both: ‘Ex douo 
I doctLssimi auctoris, uc celeberrimi prsesulis 
! Gilberli episcopi .Surisburiensis. I shall 
alwavs have an honour for tlie auHior’s me- 
mory, who entei’ed all the corrections I had 
made at the fud of this volume. If any 
more are found they were not sent, for hti 
suppressed nothing.’ 

Baker himself aspired to write an ‘ Atheine 
Cantabrigiensi.'s,' if not a history of the uni- 
versity, on t he jilaii of Anthony Wood’s well- 
known work relating to Oxford (Letter to 
Wanley, //«/•/. J/*V.S'. .377H) ; and with this 
design accumulat ed a great mass of materials, 
mainly from manuscript sources, #hich he 
transcribed into forty-two folio volumes. The 
sound judgment and scrupulous care shown 
in this collection impart to it an unusual 
value. The first twenty-three volumes, which 
lui bequeathed to his friend Harley, Lord 
O.vford, ai’c now in the Harleian collection 
] in the British Museum ; volumes .xxiv. to xlii. 
are in tin; university library at Cambridge. 
An inde.v to the whole series was published 
in 1848 by four members of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Socii'ty, and a ‘ Catalogue ’ (of a 
far more elaborate character) of the contents 
of the (Jambridge volumes, by Professor John 
E. B. Mayor, was publisht'd for the syndics 
of the UniviTsity Press in 18(37. The‘History 
of St. .lohn s College’ in the former series 
I (MU. Ifarl. 10.39), by Baker him.self, has been 
j edited by Professor Mayor (1869) with ex- 
j tensive additions and annotations, and the 
I w'hole work stands unrivalled as a history of 
I a single collegiate foundation, in accuracy, 

: completeness, and giuieral e.xcellence. 

Baker also reprint <?d, with a valuable bio- 
graphical preface, Bishop Fisher’s funeral ser- 
mon for the Lady Margaret, mother of King 
Henry VII (London, 12mo, 1708) j a copy, 
with transcripts of his manuscript notes, is 

E reserved in the Bodleian library, and has 
een printed by Dr. Ilymers. But the 
work by which he earned his chief con- 
temporaiy reputation Avas published anony- 
mously ; this was his ‘ Reflections on Learn- 
ing,’ a treatisi* which went through seven 
editions. In its main object it somewhat re- 
sembled Dryden’s ‘ Religio Lajcfi,’ being de- 
signed to enforce the insufficiency of the 
human understanding and of science as guides 
for the formation of belief and the conduct 
of life. The literary merits of the work, and 

o2 
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t he manner in which it harmonised with the 
t heological prejudices of the time, gained for 
it an amount of popularit y which it scarcely 
merited, when we consider that its depre- 
ciatory estimattf of the value of scientific 
research is derived from a survey of the 
subject in which Bacon is hut faintly com- 
mended, the namef)f lioche ent i rely omitted, 
a»id the Copern ican syst em refi?rred to in con- 
tt'inptuous terms (7th «‘d. ])p. 104-9). ‘ We,’ 
says Baker, in conclusion, ‘who know so 
little of th(! smallest, mat tors, talk of not lung 
less than neiv theories of the trorf<t, and vast 
feJtls of knowtefhfe ; busying ourselves in 
natural inquiries, and fiattering ourselv'es 
with the wonderful discoveries aud mighty 
improvements that have been made in humane 
learning, a great ])art of which are pur<‘ly 
imaginary, and at the same time neglecting 
tin* only true and solid and satisfactory know- 
ledge’ (p. 285). 

BakeUdied somewhat suddenly on 2 ,Tnly 
1740, having been seized with apoplexy and 
found insensible on the floor of his study. 
Jinring his lifetime he had expressed the 
wish that he might he buried near tin* grave 
of the founder, to whose liberality he felt 
himself under so much ohligaf ion. llis desire 
found it.s accomplishment, and he was in- 
terred near Dr. Ashton's tomb in the ante- 
chapel of the former ohnpel of 8t. John's 
College. Cole (MS8. xlix. 9.4) describes his 
funeral as ‘very solemn, with jirocession 
round the first court in surplices and caudles.’ 

Baker was a grandson of Colonel Bak(*r of 
Crooke, a staunch royalist, who distinguished 
liimself in the civil war by his gallant de- 
fence of Newcastle against the Scots in 19.49. 
A nephew of the auti(piarinn, George Baker, 
entered as a fellow commoner at St. John’s 
only the day before his uncle’s seizure. Few 
scholars have enjoye<l a better reputation 
than Baker even among those who differcil 
from them in opinion : and his slemler purse 
was ever open even to assist those with whoscs 
views he did not jiltf)get her syrapathi.se. In 
imparting knowledg<* from his own great 
stores, lie was equally unselfish ; and by 
Zachary Grey (a fiieml of Cole’s), who col- 
lected the materials fijr his life, he is de- 
signated not only * the most knowing in our 
English history and antiquitys,’but also Mhe 
most communicative man living’ {Kvamina- 
tion of Neats History of the Puritans, ii. 62 n . ; 
see also FinDKs’s Life of Wolsey, p. .412). His 
generosity met with a certain return, and 
many of his friends were in tlie habit of pre- 
senting him with hoiiks, while he him.self j 
was an indefatigable collector. Hesubscribed , 
to all antiquarian works, and procured sub- j 
ficribcrs. At his death the greater part of j 


his collections came into the pos.scssion of 
tlie college, and the shelves of the college 
library wei’e enlarged for their reception. 
Two largo volumes of his letters to lleariio 
are in the Bodleian, and also soim? of his 
books, llis letters to Strype ai’e in the 
Cambridgi' University library, and the jpub- 
lication of his wholi* correspondence is in 
contemplation by the Surtei's Society. His 
notes on AVood’s ‘ Athenaj ’ are incoiqiorated 
in the edition by Bliss. Most of his books con- 
tain notes, sometimes of considerable value, 
ill his own handwriting, a hand always recog- 
nisable by its size and great legibility. llis 
sense ofthe wrongwliicli he had experienced is 
left on lasting record, owing to his invariable 
practice of appeinling to his name on the 
blank leaf the words ‘ Socius eject us.’ Thei*e 
are ])ortrails of Jhiker in !St. .lolin’s College 
and in the Bodleian, the latter liaving been 
formerly in the possession of Lord O.xford. 

Baker’s vnlnable manuscript collections 
have been largely util ised by Me.ssrs. C. II. ami 
Thompson (’ooper in their successive works, 
the ‘Annals of (kimbridge,’ the ‘Athemc 
Cantahrigienses,’ and the ‘ Alemorials of Cam- 
bridge.’ The fact that his history of li is ow.n 
college was allowed to remain so long in mn- 
nuscri])t is probably to he attributed to the 
prejudices e.vcitod against him as a nonjuror, 
and, conse<iuently, an opponent of all reli- 
gious tests. The collegia, however, early pro- 
cured a transcript (see Mayor’s Pref p. vi). 
The additions to the (;o])y in the Cole mann- 
.sci’ijits are incorporated in (he edition of 1869. 
Cole tells us that Dr. I’owell (master of St. 
.Tohn’s J7().')-7o), a violent, dogmatic man, 
j could never listen with patience to anyconi- 
I mendnt ion either of the liistoryor its author. 

[Marsliull’s (reiiealogist’s Guide; Lives (com- 
pile<l chiefly from materials collect tsd by Zachary 
j (irey) l»y Masters (Camh., 1784), by Nichols, 
Literary Anecdotes of the Kightconth Century, 
v. 106-1 1 7 and iiulcix ; and by the author of tho 
I Life in the BiographiaBritaunica ; Life bj' Horace 
' AVal pole, AVorks, ii. 639 ; Index to Baker’s History 
I of St., .lohii's College, od. J. E. B. Mayor; 

I Bryilges’s Itest i( uta, iv. 409; Fi’cemaii’s Portrait 
; J*icturesof St,. John’.s College; Index to Keliquise 
■ Ilearniano}. I J. B. M. 

j BAKER, WILLIAM (1668 1732), bishop 
I of Norwich, was the son of AA’^illiani Baker, 
vicar of Ilton, Somersetshire, where he was 
bom in .1668. He was educated at Crew- 
kenie Sciiool, and entered at Wadham Col- 
lege, O.xford, of which college he was first 
fellow, and eventually became waqden in 
1719. He was successively rector of St. 
.Ehbes, of Padworth, and of Blayden, all in 
the diocese of Oxford. In 1714 he was col- 
lated to the archdeaconry of OxfoM. In 
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3723 he was promoted to the see of Candor, 
whence in 1727 he was translated to Norwich, 
lie lield the rectory of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
in commendam up to the time of his death, 
which occurred at Bath, 4 Dec. 1732. lie 
was never married. During his brief tenure 
of the see of Bangor he mannged to malte 
his only brother treasurer of the church 
there, and liis two nephews were provided 
ftir by being made registrars of the diocese 
of Norwich. Blomofield, the lustorian of 
Norfolk, who was ordained by him, gives the 
titles of four sermons Avhieh he printed ; one 
of them was published by special command 
of Queen Anno in 1710. Tie was chaplain 
in ordinary to George I. In the abbey church 
at Bath there is a monument to him with a 
fulsome epitaph. 

[Illomefield’s iii. 595; Lc Xcve's Fasti.] 

A. .1. 

BAKER, Wl I J J AM ( 1742-1 785), 
printer, Avas horn at IJeading in 1742, and ! 
AV’^as the son of William Baker, for more than j 
forty years schoolmaster at that ])lace, andan i 
amiable and accomplished man. Kv<!n at ' 
an early age young Baker’s close application I 
to study injured his health. Ilis father had ! 
hoped to devote him to the church, but [ 
being disappointed by Dr. Bolton, dean of! 
Carlisle, who had ju’omised to give the youth j 
a university training, he apprentict'tl him | 
to Mr. Kippax, a prititer, of Cullum Street, 
London. Baker diligently applied himself | 
to his calling, and still employed his lei- | 
sure in self-improvement. Th<* money earned i 
by working overtime Avas spent in books, j 
Before he Avas twenty-one years old bis : 
♦ixertions produced seA^ere illness. On the ! 
death of Kijipax, Baker succeeded to his ! 
business, afterwards remoA’ing to Ingram ! 
Court, where he Avas in ])artnership Avith | 
John William Galabin. In 1770 he pnl)- 
lished ‘ Peregrinations of the IMind,’ a series 
of twenty-throe essays, after the style of 
the ‘ Rambler,’ and upon such subjects as the I 
St age, love, happiness, war, pat riot ism, criudty, { 
the unreasonable compliments paid to the 
ancients for their works, &c. It had aUvays 
been his practice to note passages Avhich struck 
his attention in the course of rending, and 
in 1783 he printed a little volume of short 
extracts, noticeable for beauty of language 
or elevation of thought, from a AAdflo ranges 
of Greek and Latin authors. No special ar- 
rangement is observed, but the precision of 
the references gives the book a A'alue usually 
absent in such compilations.^' He contributed 
sopie poetical pieces to the magazines, and is 
said to^ have written sermons for clerical 
friends. Ho was an excellent linguist and 


good classical scholar. His modesty and 
learning made him many friends among the 
leading antiqtiaries and men of letters of the 
day, including (). Goldsmith, Dr. Edmund 
I Biirkor, James JNIerrick, llufrh l*^armer, and 
Caisar de Missy. He h^ffc in manuscript a 
correspondence Avith anotherReading Avort by , 
Robert Robinson, authorof * Indices in Dion. 
Jjonginum, in Eiinapium, ct in Hieroclem ’ 
(Oxon. 1 772), besides many other letters on 
points of Gre<‘k scholarship. A small uu- 
linislual treatise f)n abuses of grammatical 
pro])riety in ordinaiy conversation also re- 
mained unprinted. His limited but choice 
library of classical books ultimately becaiin? 
the property of Di*. .1. C. Lettsom, 

About Christmas 1784 he suffered from 
oA'er-exertion in AA^ulking, and after an illness 
of nine montlis died from ‘an enlargement of 
the, omentum’ 29 Sept. 1785, in his forty- 
fourth year. He AA^as buried in the A'ault of 
St. Dioni.s Backchurch, the parish in which 
he had lived A\dieu in London. A Latin in- 
scription to his im'mory was placed by his 
younger brotlur upon the family tomb in the 
churchyard of St . Mary, Reading. 

llisAvorks are: 1. ‘ P<‘regri nations of the 
Mind through tin* most general and interest- 
ing subjects usually agitated in life, by th*5 
late W. Baker, ju’inter. .V new edit.ion, to 
Avhich is })refixed a biogi'aphic memoir of 
the author.’ London, printed by the e.ditc)r 
[Maurice], 1811, sm. 8 a^o. The first edition 
AA'as in 1770, sm. 8a'o. 2. * Theses Grrecre t't. 

Latina* selecta*.’ Lond. in f)ff. J. W^. Galabin 
i!t W. Baker, 178.‘J, sm. 8vo. 

[An anonymous btograjdiy by a friend first 
appeared in the Encyclopajdia ljondiuen8is(1810), 
reprinted on a single 4to leaf as ‘ Original Anec- 
dotes of W. Baker’ (n.d.), and reproduced in 
C. Coates’s Hi.st. of Reading, 1802 ; Chalmors’.s 
Biog. Diet, and the memoir prefixed to the 1811 
ed. of the Peregi’inations ; see also Nichols’s II- 
lu.strations, ii. 606, A’iii. 498, 609, and his Lit. 
Anecdotes, iii. 715-6.] H. Ii. T. 

BAKER, Snt AVII.LIAM ERSKINE 
(1808-1881), general, and a distinguished 
engineer, was the fourth son of Captain 
.Toseph Baker, 11.N., and Avas born at Leith 
in 1808. He Avas educated at the East India 
Company’s militarj’^ college at Addiscombt*, 
and went out to India as a lieutenant in the 
Bengal engineers in 1820. He was promoted 
captain in 1840, and saw service in the fii-st 
Sikh war. Ho led one of the attacking 
columns to the entrenchments at Sobraou, 
for winch lie Avas thanked in the despatch 
and promoted major. He was afterwards 
exclusively employed in the public works 
department, and was successively superin- 
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tPndent of the .Delhi canals, superii\tomh*nt 
of canals and forest .•s in Scinde, directin’ of 
the Ganges canal, consulting engineer to the 
government of India for railways, and secre- 
tary to the government of India in the pnl)- 
lic works department. His services as a 
civil engineer wert^ vei’v great, and he was 
regarded as the gr<‘atest authority of his 
time on irrigation. His military promotion 
continued during hi.s civil employment, and 
he became lieutenant-colonel in 1854 and 
colonel in 1857. In 1857 he returned to 
£ngland, and in the following year was ap- 
pointed military secretary to the India Otliee. 
But his knowledge was rather that of an 
engineer than a soldier, and in iHtJl he be- 
came a member of tlie council of India, and 
in that capacity chief adviser to the boine 
government on Indian engineering matters. 
He was promoted major-general in IHdo, 
colonel-commandant of the royal (late Ben- 
gal) engineers in 1871, and lieuteimnt -general 
in 1874 ; he was made a K.C.B. in 1870, and 
in 1875 he withdrew from public life. He 
retired to his seat iu Somersetshire, and, 
after becoming general in 1877, died there on 
10 Dec. 1881. Sir W illiam Erskine Baker’s 
work in Scinde is particularly memorable: 
the great iri’igation works which he carried 
out there have rendered Sir Charles Napier’s j 
conquest of real value, and, according to ■ 
Captain Burton, have made ‘ the desert j 
duiirish like the rose.’ 

[For Sir W. E. Baker's life and soi’vicos <’on- ; 
suit the Times for 20 Doc. 1881 ; for the ; 
engineering M'orks in Scindn see Capt. Barton’s : 
Si'inde, or the Unhappy Valloy.J H. M. 8. 

BAKEWELL, ROBERT (1725-1795), 
grazier, was horn at Dishley, otherwise Di.v- 
ley,and Dishley Oi’aiige, near Loughborough, 
l>eice.stershire, in 1725. His father, who liad 
been born at the same place, was a farmer, 
renting a farm then* of 440 acres ; and 
Robert Bakewell, having qualified himself 
for exp<?riments in husbandry and cattle- 
breeding by visiting farms in the we.st of 
England and other parts of the country where 
various modes of procedure prevailed, took 
charge of the farm on the failure of his father’s | 
liealth, about the year 1755, and succeeded to | 
the entire management of it on his father’s | 
death in 1760 (^Gent. Mag. vol. Ixv. part ii. 
pp. 969, 970). He aimed at obtaining a 
tietter breed of sheep and oxen, believing 
‘ that you can get bi^asts to weigh where you 
want them to weigh, i.e. in roasting pieces 
and not boiling pieces’ (Young, Fai’mera' 
Tottr^ 1771, pp. 102-35). Ho succeeded in 
pi'oducing the new Leicestershire breed of 
sheep, which ‘within little more than half 
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a century spread themselves over every part 
of the United Kingdom and to Europe and 
America’(YoFATT, On *S7/c<7>,p. 318), and thus 
England ‘ had 2 lbs. of mutton where there 
was only 1 lb. before’ {Husbandry of Three 
Celebrated Fanners, p. 15). Bakewell suc- 
ceeded in producing the Dishley cattle, called 
also tlie new J^eicestershiro loug-horu, f a 
.small, clean -boned, round, short- carcased, 
kindly-looking cattle, inclined to be fat’’ 
(Cirr.MJV, ObserraUotis on- Live Stneh, p. 26), 
which ‘the grazier could not too highly 
value,’ though ‘ their qualities as milkers 
were greatly lessened ’ (Vouatt, On Cattle, 
p. 192); and he produci'd a breed of black 
lior.scs, remarkable for their strength iu har-? 
ness on the farm, and for their utility in the 
army. In this capacity of breeder, Bakewell, 
in his desire to obtain the ‘ barrel ’ shape, was 
the first to cany on the trade of rnm-letting 
on a large scale, and he established a club, 
the Dishley Society, for the express object 
of insuring purity of Im'ed. Amongst his 
own stock, prices rose with so much rapidity 
that whereas in 1760 his rams were hired for 
a few shillings the season, by 1770 they 
fetched 25 guineas, and a few years later 
still he imule 3,(XK)/. a year by their hire, 
deriving iu one year from one particular I’am, 
known as ‘ Two-ponnder,’ as much as 1,2(X) 
guineas, Measurmnents of his rams and ewes 
wei*e taken in 1770, ami published as remark- 
able examples of careful breeding (NiCriOLS, 
Leicestershire, p. 759); a sketch of one of 
bis sheep was taken by Sclmebblie iu 1790 
(ih. p. 763) ; and other sketches of liis stock 
appear in Garrard’s ‘British Gxen,’ and iu 
\ouatt ‘ On Cattle,’ p. 196. In 1785 Bake- 
well e.vbibitod a famous black horse for some 
months in Ijondon; the king, George III, 
had previously had it brought before him by 
Bakewell in the courtyard of St. James’s 
Palace. M any of the pre.setit humane notions 
regarding animals were anticipated by Bake- 
well, his stock being treated with marked 
kindness, his sheep btung ‘ kept as clean as 
race-horses, and sometimes put into body- 
clotlies ’ (TiritosBY, Vieics in Leicestershire, 
p. 411), and even bis bulls were remarkable 
for obedience and docility. 

In Bakewoll’s exiHirimeuts on feeding and 
bousing stock he was as bold ns in breeding. 
He stood first in the kingdom ‘ as an improver 
of grass- land by watt^ring ’ (Mausii aij., Rural 
Feonomy of Midland Counties, i. 284 et seq ,^ ; 
he flooded his meadows, making a canal of a 
mile and a (]^uarter in length,- and was able 
by means of irri^tion to cut grass four times 
a year (Monk’s Agricultural Report)’, he 
had methods, by double floors to his stalls, 
of collecting farm refuse and diluting it, in 
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order to obtain liquid manure. C)n these 
accounts his farm was visited as a curiosity 
by all classes. All were shown the boats 
in which he carried some of his crops ; his 
wharf for these boats; his plan of conveying 
his tiUTtiips about the fann by water (in his 
own words, ‘ We throw them in, and bid 
them meet us at the llarn Knd ’) ; his teams 
of cows instead of oxen; his collection of 
skeletons of animats, and of carcases of ani- 
mals (in pickle), to test whore breeds varied 
in bone and flesh ; aud, there being no inn 
near *at hand, his visitors w'ere hospitably 
<mtertaincd by him {Gent. May. vol. Ixiii. 
part ii. p. 792 et ateq.^. 

Bakewell died, iinmaiTied, on 1 Oct. 1795, 
.aged 70, and was buried at iJishh^y, where, 
however, no monument was erected to him 
(Nichols). His nephew, lloueybourn, suc- 
ceeded to his farm, which maintained its 
reputation for some years; but though the 
name and recollection of the ucav Lt>icester- 
shirecattle w’ill never be lost, the breed itself 
has completely passed away (Y^oltatt, On 
Cattle, p. 208), aud the first expenses of 
IJakewell’s experinnuxts would appear to have 
exceeded his profits, for he was bankrupt in 
November 17/0 {Gent. May. xlvi. .'>51). 

[European Magazine, vol. xxviii. ; t'lialinei-s*s 
Jliog. Diet.; The Husbandly of'Thi’eo CelebmteJ 
British Farmers, Messrs, ilakexvell, Arlmthnot, 
an/l Ducket, by the secretary to the Board of 
Agricultiu’c (Y'oung), 1811; Bi'itish Husbandry, 
1831 ; Humphry Davy’s J.ecfures. p. 321, wliere, 
however, Davy is mistaking Bakewell for the sub- 
ject of the succewling article; .Vnnual liegister, 
1771, pp. 104-10; Royal Agricultural Journal, j 
iv. 262, vi. 17, viii. 2, xvi. 223, xvii, 479, xxiii. | 
73.] ,1. H. ' 

BAKEWELL, KOHKRT (17(38- 1843), 
geologist, born in 17(38, was not of the family 
of the preceding Rolxu’t Bakewell, to whom, 
however, lie was known, and with whom he 
lias sometimes by error been identified. He ■ 
records that he wms asked by the Count e,ss 
of Oxford ‘w'betbor he was related to the 
Mr. Bakewell who invented sheiq) ’ {Inirtt- 
duction to Geoloyy, 5th edition, pp. 402 and 
403, note), and he I'opliod that thei’e was no 
connection between them. There is no evi- 
dence as to his parentage, though it is probable j 
ho was one of the Bakewclls of Nottingham, 
quakers and wool-staplers of that city (07>- 
eervations on B oo/, appendi.x, p. 133). Bakcv ; 
well, as a schoolboy, amused himse'if wdth the ! 
construction of telescopes {Phil. May. xlv. 
299), and, bein^ placed amongst wools in his 
early life, submitted them to the microscope. 
He afterwards speculated as to the effects of 
soil and food upon them, and published his 
Observations on Wool' in 1808, at Wake- 


field, Yorkshire: thenceforth he devoted him- 
self to science. In 1810 he was in commu- 
! nication with Kirwan, and investigated the 
j Cobalt Mine at Alderley Edge, Cheshire (see 
j his Description, &c., Monthly May. for Eeb. 
i 1811). From 1811 onwards he lectured on 
! geology all over the country, exhibiting sec- 
i tioiis of rock formation and a geological map, 
j the first (hen of its kind {Introduefton to 
! Geoloyy, olh edition, Preface, p. xii). In 1812 
' he was engaged in a controversy with John 
; Farey and others {Phil. May. xl. 45, and xlii. 

; 1 1 (3 and 121). In the sa me y eu r he discovered 
a tine scenite, in lai'ge blocks, Avhilst e.vamining 
Cliarnwood Fore.sl {Gent. May. vol. Ixxxiii. 

■ part i. p. 81 ); aud his miueralogical suiweys 
: having taken him into Ireland, aud upCader 
j Idris, and into every English county except 
' one, H ampsliin^ ( Trareh in the Tarentaiee, 
i. 270), he brought out his ‘Introduction to 
! Geology’ in 1813, making its distinguishing 
I featiii'e the fact t hat he drew his illustrations 
fi'oin sit nations in our own island, ucee,ssible 
to his renders (Review in liOi^hON’s May. of 
JSat. Hist. i. 35.3 et svq.). This work Avas a 
great success ; it came from ‘ a pex*son whose 
name is undecorated with any ajqiendages ’ 
j (Pi'eface to 2nd edition, p. xi), and thei’e was 
I much novelty, at the time, about all geo- 
j logical inve.stigation, tlie Geological Society 
(of which BukcAvell nevtu* was admitted a 
member) having only been fox’med late in 
1807. Bakewell was encourag/id to esta- 
blish himself at 13 Tavistock Street, Bed- 
ford Square, as geological instructor; and 
he continued his miueralogical surveys, in 
company xvith his pupils and alone, till he 
had again travelled 2,t)(X) miles, Avheu ho 
brought out a second edition of his Avork in 
1815. This Avas translated into Gei'xuau by 
Miiller at F’rilmrg, aud it AA-^as folloAved by an 
‘Introduction to Alineralogy' in 1810. Mean- 
while Bakewell was examining the coalfield 
at Bradford ( Teans. Geol. Soc. ii. 282) ; he 
was inventing a safety furnace for px*eveuting 
explosions in coal mines {Phil. May. 1. 211); 
and ho aa’hs publishing his ‘Observations ou 
the Geology of Nort humberland and Durham ' 
{ih. xIa'. 81 et seq.), aud his ‘Formation of 
Superficial Part of Globe’ {ib. pp. 452-9), 
Avith some refutations of a charge against 
him of plagiarism {ib. pp. 219 aud 297). Be- 
tween 1820 and 1822 Bakewell Avas tmA'elling 
in the Tareutaise, the Grninn and Pennine 
Alps, in SAvitzerland, and Auvergne ; and in 
1823 published his ‘ Travels,’ so described in 
the sub-title, in two volumes, with illuatra- 
tious, some of which Avero by his wife. These 
‘Travels,’ undertaken for geological study, 
yet full of humour aud personal detail, caused 
a theological attack ujxon Bakewell by Dr. 
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Pye Smith ( Vindication of Citizens of Geneva 
from Statements, &c., 1826). Continuing his 
scientific investigations, Bakewell published 
his ‘Salt’ {Phil. Maff. Ixiii. 86, reprinted in 
‘ Silliman’s American Journal,’ x. 180) ; his 
‘ Lava at Boulogne ’ {Phil. Maff. Ixiv. 414) ; 
his ‘ Thermal Waters of the Alps ’ {ih. iii. 14, 
also reprinted in Sillimaii, xx. 210) ; his 
‘ Mantell’s Collection of Fossils ’ at Lewes 
{Maff. Nat. Must. iii. 9); and a third edition 
of liis ‘Geology’ in 1828, immediately re- 
printed in America. At that date Bakewell 
had settled at Hampstead, where his garden 
afforded him the opportunity of writing on 
the action of the ‘ Pollen of Plants ’ {Maff. 
Nat. Mist, ii, 1), and where he prepared the 
following scmutific papers: ‘Organic Life,’ 
1831 {Phil. Maff. ix. .33, appearing al.so in 
Froriep’s ‘Notizen,’ xxx. col. 134); ‘Gold 
Mines in I'nited States,’ 1832 {Maff. Nat. 
Mist. V. 434); and ‘Fossil Klephauts in Nor- 
folk,’ 1836 {ih. i.x. .37). A fourth edition of 
the ‘Geology’ was issued in 183.3, which pro- 
voked a criticism from I’rofessor Sedgwick 
{Geol. Trans, iii. 472, 1835); it reached a 
fifth edition in 1838, and still has its readers 
and supporters of its theories. Bakewell died 
at Downshire Hill, Hampstead, on 15 Aug. 
1843, aged 70 {Annual lieffister, 1843). 

A list of Hakewell’s fugitive productions 
is in the ‘ Jtoyal Society’s Catalogue of Sci- 
entific Papers,’ 1867, p. 105, but it is in- 
correct. Three of the articles enumerated, 
all three on ‘ Niagara,’ are by one of the geo- 
logist’-s sons, also a I’obert Bakewell. The 
error is curious, because the geologist himself 
introduces this soij- to the scientific world in 


but that measure and number, magnitude and 
multitude, * quantity and quotity, are two 
distinct species of ''one common genus.’ 

[Algebra, preface, cf. p. 15.] F. Y. E. 

BALATINE, ALAN {Jl. 1660), is men- 
tioned by Edward Hall in the list of the 
English writers from whose works he com- 
piled his ‘ Chrpfiicle.’ Pits on this account 
classes him as an Englishman, but, according 
to Dempster, be was of Scotch origin, and, 
after studying privately, went to Gei'inany, 
where he completed his education, and also 
taught in the gymnasiums. lie wrote ‘De 
Astrolabio, ‘ De Terrae Mensura,’ and ‘ Chro- 
nicon Universale.’ Dempster states that he 
flourished about 1660, but as Hall’s ‘ Cliro- 
nicle’ was published in 1542, Balatine must 
have written his ‘ Chronicon Universale ’ at 
least twenty years before 1560. Ho died in 
Germany. 

[J’its, Do Anglia; Script oribus, p. 825 ; 
Dempster’s Hist. Ecc. Gout. Scot. (1627), p. 100 ; 
Tunuer s Bibl. Brit. p. CO.] 

BALCANQUHALL, WALTER (1648- 
1616), presbyterian divine, derives his sur- 
name originally from laufls in the parish of 
Strathmiglo, Fifeshire. It is nearly certain 
that Walter was of the ‘ilk’ f)f Balcanquhall, 
and that he was bom there — according to 
his age at death — in 1548 (cf. Sibbald’s ‘List 
of the Heritors’ (1710) in Mistory of Fife, 
appendix No. 2). 

()ur earliest not ice of him is that he was 
entered as ‘ minister of ,St. Giles, Edin- 
burgh,’ on Whit Sunday 1574, when we learn 


1830, in the preface to tin; first of the three 
papers in question (Mat/. Nat. Mist. iii. 117). 
Robert Bakewell the younger became a I’csi- 
dent at New Haven, America, whence he 
dated his second and third papers, 1847 
and 18.57. Another of the geologist’s sons, 
Frederick C. Bakewell, Avrote ‘Philosophical 
Con versations,’ 1 8 . 33 , and ‘ Natural Eviaences 
of a Future Life,- 18.35, bothof Avhich passed 
through seA'eral editions. 

[Poggendorff’s Biographisch - litterarisches 
Handworterbuch ; Donaldson’s ylgricultiiral Dic- 
tionary; and the authorities cited in the article.] 

J. H. 

BALAM, RICHARD {^. 1663), mathe- 
matician, was the author of ‘ Algebra, or the 
Doctrine of composing, inferring, and resolv- 
ing an Equation^ (1653). There seems to be 
nothing original in this work but a multitude 
of terms which have perished with their in- 
ventor. The following sentence may be worth 
quoting : ‘ It seems probable to me that 
quantity is not the true genus of number; 


that ‘ he was desyrit by other towns and 
large stipend promist,’ but ‘ yet he consented 
to stay and accept what they pleased.’ At 
this time he is described in .lames Melville’s 
‘ Diary ’ (p. 41 , Wodroin Society) os ‘ ane 
honest, upright hearted young man, latlio 
enterit to that menestrie of Edinbruche’ 
Edinburgh]. He was elected to the chap- 
aincy of the Altar called .Icsus, 20 Nov. 
1579. Having preached a memorable ser- 
mon, mainly directed against the influence 
of the French at court, 7 Dec. 1680, he was 
called Ijefore the privy council on the 9th, 
and ‘ di.scharged.’ He attended the Earl of 
Morton while in prison under condemnation, 
2 .Ttine 1581. When .lames VI of Scotland 
devised his scheme of re-establishing ‘the 
bishops ’ iJt Scotland, he found Balcanquhall, 
along with James Lawson, Robert Pont, and 
Andrew Melville, and their like-minded 
brethren, in active opposition. On the calling 
together of the estates of the realm in 1684, 
the king sent an imperative message to the 
magistrates of Edinburgh ‘ to seize and im- 
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prison any of the ministers who should ven- 
ture to speak ag^ust <;he proceedings of the 
arliament.’ But BaJcahqyhall (along with 
amos Lawson) preached fearlessly against 
the ijroposals; and along with jTOiit and 
others took his stand at tne cross while the 
lieralds proclaimed the acts passed by the sub- 
servient parliament, and publicly ‘protested 
and took instruments’ in ’the name of the 
‘ kirk ’ of Scotland against them. The sermon 
was delivered on il-l May, A warrant was 
issued, and Balcanquluill and Lawson fled j 
to Bcrwick-on-Twe<.?d (Mki»villu, JMary, 
p. 119). 

The storm bh'-w over, though his house in 
Parliament Square was given to another in 
the interval. ( )n his ref lU’ii to I^diuburgh, a 
house formerly occupied by Durie was given 
to him (1585). On 2 Jan. 1586 he preached | 
before the king ‘in the gi’eat kirk of Kdin- | 
hurgh ’ [St. Giles] Avben the sovereign ‘ after j 
sermon rebnikit Mr. Walter publiclie from | 
liis seat in the loaft [gallery] and sni<l he j 
[the king] would prove there souUl be ' 
bishops and spmitiull magistrals endued 
with anthoritie over the minestrio; and that ■ 
he [BalcanquhaU] did not his dutie to con- ' 
demn that which he hud done in parliament ’ 
(MjiLViLLK, Diary ^ p. 491). In this yc^ar : 
(1586) he is found one of eight to whom Avas 
committed the discipline of Lothian by the 

f eneral assembly. A larger house, Avhich 
ad been formerly occupied by his colleague 
Watson, was assigned to him 28 July 1587, 
and his stipend augmented. He was ap- 
pointed to attend the coronation of Queen 
Anne, 17 May 1590. For some years ho seems 
to have been wholly occupied Avifhhis jmlpit 
and pastoral work. In 1596, however, bis 
hold utterances again hi'ouglit him into con- 
flict with the soveruign; hut a warrant having 
again been issued, again he escaped — this time 
to Yorkshire, after being ‘ put to the horn ’ as 
a fugitive. ]le appears to have been absent 
from December 1596 to April or May 1 597. 
In May 1 597 he resigned nis ‘ great charge ’ 
of St. Giles in order to admit of new paro- 
chial divisions of the city. In July lie was 
permitted to return, and Avas chosen ‘mi- 
nister ’ of Trinity College Church, to Avhich 
he was admitted 18 April 1598. Ho AA'as 
the friend and companion of the Rev. Robert 
Bruce, and bribes Avere tendered him in A'ain 
to get him to ‘ fall away ’ from Bruce. On 
10 Sept. 1600 he Avas once more in difficul- 
ties, having been called before the privy 
council for doubting the truth of the GoAvrio 
conspiracy. ‘ Transported ’ by the general 

assembly to some other parish, 16 May 1601, 
he was afterwards allowed to return to 
Trinity College (19 Juno), and hd was in the 


i general assembly of 1602. In conjunction 
j with Robert Pont, ho again took his stand 
: at the cross, and publicly protested in name 
of the ‘ kirk ’ against the Aerdict of assize 
finding the brethren Avho met in general as- 
j serably at Aberdeen guilty of treason. Ijater, 

I for condemning the proceedings of the gene- 
ral assembly in 1610 he w'as summoned before 
the i)rivy council and admonished. He ceased 
preaching on 16 July 1616 from a disease in 
his teeth, and died Tj Aug. folloAA’ing, in the 
si.vtA-eighth year of his age and forty-third 
of his ministry. 

He mairied Margaret, a daughter of James 
Marjoribaiiks, merchant j in right of whom 
ho had become ‘burgess and good bi'cther’ of 
the city (15 I^’eb. 1591). They had three 
sons, Walter [see Balcanquiiall, AValtkk, 
1586 P-1645], Robert, minister of Tranent, 
and Samuel, and a daughter Rachel. 

[Reg. Assig. Pre.sby. ; I^dinburgh Counc. Reg. ; 
IlcAv Scott's Fasti Jioclcsijc Sootican»,. i. pt. i. 
y-6, .31; Bruce's Sermous ; Balfour’s Historical 
AVorks ; Ster<*ns’s Meiu. of Heriot ; Boke of the 
Kirkc ; Craufoi'd’s Univ. of Kdinburgh ; Murray’s 
Life of Rutherford.] A. B. G. 

BALCANQUHALL, AVALTER, D.J). 
(1586 P-1645), royalist, son of the Rca'. 
Walter BalcanquhaU [q. v.], avIio steadfastly 
' opjiosed epis<ropacy, Avas horn in Edinburgh 
! ‘ ttljout 1586’ — the year of his father’s ‘ re- 
' buke ’ by King James. CoiiA’inccd, it has 
: been alleged, by the arguments in fuA'our of 
I bishops iiiaintained by tlxe soA'ereigu, he pro- 
! cecded to the nniA'ersity of Edinburgh Avith 
! a pui*pose ulliniately to , take orders in the 
1 church of England. In 1609 he graduated 
[ AI.A. He jiftciwaitls remoA'ed to Oxforrl, 

! entering at Pembi'oke College. He passeci 
• B.D., and Ava.s admitted a fellow on 8 Sept, 
j 1611. He AA’a.s a])pointed one of the king’s 
chaplains, and in 1617 he received the 
mastership of the SaA'oy, London. In 1618 
James sent him to the synod of Dort. IIi.s 
letters from t hat famous synod, which were 
addressed to Sir Dudley Carleton, are pre- 
seiwed in John Hales’s ‘Golden Remains.’ 
Before proceeding to Dort the uuiA’ersity of 
Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
D.D. In iSIarch 1624 he obtained the deanery 
of Rochester, and in 16.’19 he was made 
dean of Durham. The ‘ Calendars of State 
Papers ’ from 1 625 ouAvard reveal him as a 
pushing supplijHit for offices and dignities. 
On the deatli of the celebrated George Heriot 
on 1 2 Feb. 1 624, it was found that Balcan- 
quhall Avas one of the throe executors of hi.s 
will and AA^as assigned the most responsible 
part in founding the hospital w'hich was to 
f)ear the royal joAveller’s name. BalcanquhaU 
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drew up the statutes in 1627, and, it is uni- 
versally conceded, discharg‘<‘d the weighty 
trust imposed on him with integrity and 
ability. 

In 1638 he revisited his native country, as 
chaplain to the ^Marquis of Hamilton, the 
royal commiasiom*r. Balcnmpihall was ac- 
cused of shiftiness and treachery in his con- 
duct towards ‘ the people ’ who were con- 
tending earnestly for their religious rights. 
He was the undoubted author of an apolo- 
getical naiTativ*' of the court proceedings 
under the title of ‘ His Majestie’s lairge De- 
claration concerning the Late Tumults in 
Scotland’ (1639). On 29 July 1041 ho and 
others of kin with him were denounced by 
the Scottish parliament as ‘ incendiaries.’ 
He was afterwards ‘ hai’dly entreated’ by 
the dominant puritan party, and was one of 
the 'sufferers’ celebrated by W^alker in his 
‘ Sufferings.’ He r»‘tr»‘att;d to Oxford and 
shared the waning fortunes of the king. He 
died at Chirk Cast le, Denbighshire, on (.’hrist- 
mas day 1615, whilst the echo(.*s of Xaseby | 
were in the aii*. Sir Thomas Middleton : 
erected a 'splendid monument’ to him in 
the parish church of Chirk. 

[Dr. Stoveus'sIIisloi’y of (Joorgo lleriot's Hos- 
pital ; Wood’s Athciia: (Hliss), iii. 180, 839; 
Walker’s >Suff«riijgs. pt. ii. 19 ; Anderson’s Scot- 
tish Nation; The two iSerinons'of 1634 on I'salin 
oxxvi. 5, and S. Matt. xxi. 13.] A. 1>. <«. 

BALCARRES^ Coi'xtkss of, [See 
(^AMPBELL, .Anna. 

BALCARRES, Eakls of. [See Linu- 

SAY.] 

BALCHEN, Sir JOHN (1670-1714), 
admiral, was born, according to local tradi- 
tion and an anonymous imscription on his 
picture, ' of A ery obscure ])u rentage, 4 Feb. 
1669 -70, at Oodalming, in Surrey ; ’ but he ■ 
himself, in a memorial to the admiralty, dated ■ 
12 June 1699, related all that is really certain 1 
of his early histoty. ' I have served in the ! 
navy,’ he said, ‘ for fourteen years past in , 
several stations, and was lieutenant of the 1 
Dragon and Cambridge almost five years, ; 
then had the honour of a commission from j 
Admiral Neville in the AVest Indies to com- 1 
mand the Virgin’s prize, which bears date j 
from 25 July 1697, and was confirmed by 
my lords of the admiralty on our arrival in 
England. I continued in command of the j 
A'irgin till September 1698, then being paid j 
off, and never at any time have committed j 
an^ misdemeanour which might occasion my 1 
being called to a court martial, to be turned 
out or suspended.’ He was asking for the 
command of one of the small ships employed 


on the coast of Ireland; but it was fully 
eighteen months before he was appointed to 
the Firebrand for the Irish station. In De- 
cember 1701 he was turned over to the Vulcan 
fireship, was attached to the main fleet under 
Sir George Rooke 011 the coast of Spain, and 
was with it at the capture or burning of the 
French and Spanish ships at Vigo, 12 C)ct. 
1702, It is uncertain whether the Vulcan 
took any active part in the burning, but 
Balchen brought home the Mod 6 r 6 prize of 
56 guns. A few months later, February 
1702-3, he was appointed to the Adventure, 
44 guns, and continued in her for the next 
two years, cruising in the North Sea and iu 
the Channel, and for the most part between 
i Yarmouth and Portsmouth. On 19 March 
! 1704-5 he was transferred to the Chester, 
and towards the end of the year was sent 
out to the Guinea coast. He returned home 
the following summer, and continued cruising 
in the t’hannel and on the Soundings, where, 
on 10 Oct. 1707, ho was one of a small 
squadron which Avas captui'ed or dc.stroy(;<l 
by a very superior French force under Forbiii 
and Duguay-Trouiu. The Chester was taken, 
and a year later, 27 Sept. 1708, when Balchen 
had I’ctui’ned to England on parole, ho was 
tried by court-martial and fully acquitted ; 
the decisioti of the court being that the 
Chester Avas in her station, and was engaged 
1 by tlu’oe of the enemy, who laid her on 
' board, entered many men, and so forcibly got 
possession of the ship. He AA'as, lioweAX'r, 
not exchanged till the next year, when, in 
I August 1709, he Avas appointed to the Glou- 
\ coster, a noAV' ship of 60 guns then fitting at 
; Deptford. (.)n 8 Oct. he had got her round 
to Spitliead, and Avrote that ho would sail in 
a foAv days ; but ho had scarcely cleared the 
land before he again fell in with Duguay- 
! Trouin (26 Oct., in hit. 60° 10' N.), and was 
again capturesd. He was therefore again tried 
by court-martial for the loss of his ship 
(14 Dec. 1709), when it appeared from the 
evidence that the Gloucester was engaged 
for above two hours with Duguay’s own ship, 
the Lis, 74 guns, another firing at her at the 
same time, and three other ships very near 
and ready to board her. She had her fore- 
yard shot in two, so that her head-sails were 
rendered uns«!rviceable, and had also received 
much damage in her other yards, masts, sails, 
and rigging. The court was therefore of 
opinion tha£ Captain Balchen and the other 
ofiicers and men had discharged their duties . 
very well, and fully acqiiitted them. It may 
bo added that the Iron^ sold the Gloucester 
to the Spaniards, and that for many years sho 
Was on the strength of the Spanish* navy 
under the name 01 Conquistador. 
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Within a few months aftex* his acquittal 
Ilalchen was appointed to the Colcliester, 
48 guns, for Channel sei'vice. lie continued 
in hex*, between Poi’tsmouth, Plyxnouth, axxd 
Kinsaie, for neax’ly li% e years, and in Pebru- 
ary 1714-15 was trxinsfeired to the Diamond, 
40 guns, for a voyage to the AVest Indies and 
the sujxpi’ession of pix’acy. llis ordei's wei’e 
to stay out as long as his pi’ovisioxis would ■ 
last, or ho couhl getothei‘scheixpat Jamaica. | 
He came lioxno ixx May 17 U), and whilst lying { 
at tjie iS'oi'o wail ing for oi’dtu’s was invol ved in 
a curious difficulty with a custom-hoxxse officer 
who desired to search tlu! ship, but would 
show 1 X 0 authority and was e.vceediixgly in- 
soleixt. Dalchen put him in iroxxs us axx inx- 
postor, hut released hixxx on tlie x'epresentatioix 
of the nxjister, who seemed to have soxne know- 
ledge of the fellow. Ihilchen was afteiwax'ds 
called on for an explanatioxx, and wrote "a ' 
somewhat huigthy axxd veiy amusing account 
of the whole affaii’, which begaxx with a bowl 
(jf pCinclx on the quarU*r-deck, I'ound which 
the captain, the xnastei*, the .sux’geon, the 
stranger, ami the strangei'’s frieiul sal axxd i 


was a diplomatic pageant rather than a naval 
i expedition, and the fleet returned home in 
j Decern btxr. In Februaxy 1733-4 he was ad- 
j vaxxced to be vice-admiral, aixd commanded 
i a squadron at Portsmouth for a few months. 

! In 1740 he had again commaixd of a squadron 
of six sail of the liixe, to look out for the 
Spanish homeward-bound fleet of treasure- 
ships, which, howevex’, escaped by keeping 
far to the ixorth, making Ushant, and then 
ci'eeping to the south well in with the coast 
of Fraixce, whilst the Knglish .squadx'on was 
looking for them broad off Cape FinistexTe. 
In August 1743 Dalchen was pronxoted to be 
admiral of the while. He commanded for a 
few ixxoxiths at Plyixioxxth ; but in th(* follow- 
ing April he was appoiixted to be'gov'crnor of 
(Ireexiwich Hospital, axxd was kixighted. The 
appoiixtxixeixt was coixsidered as axx honourable 
retiivmeixt fVom the active list, and in addi- 
tion to its exrxolumenis a peixsion of fJOO/. a 
year oxx the ortlixxuxy estixnule of the nav^ 
was settled on him dnrixxg life (13 April,. 
A.dmir(iltij Minute'w but on 1 .June he was 
restoivd to his active rtink as xidmix’al of the 


drjink xind ({uaxTelled {^(.'alendar of Trea-tuty 
Papers, 22 Nov. 1710). ' j 

Inxxixediately on paying off the Diaxnoixd ; 
Balcbeix was appoixxted to the (.)rfoi*d guard- , 
.ship in the Medway, axxd coxxtiixued iix her 1 
till Febnuiry 17 17-1*8, wheix he commissioixed | 
the Shiowsbuiy, 80 guns, axxd in her accoxu- ' 
panied Sir Ceoi’ge Dyng to the Meditei’ranean. j 
< arrivixig on tlxe station. Vice-admiral j 


white. .V lax-ge fleet of .store-ship.s on their 
way to the Mediterx’aneaxx was blockaded in 
the Tagus Ixy a powerful Fivnch squadron 
ixixder the Count de llochaxnbeau. Balchen 
was oi’dex’ed (o x'olieve it, aixd, with his flag 
oxx board t he A'ictoiy, sailed from St. Helen’s 
on 28 ,Tuly. Rochambeaix was iiixablo to 
oppose a foi’ce such as Ihxlchen commanded ; 
he drew back to Cadiz, Avhilst Balchen coix- 


Chax’les Cornwall, till then the commaixder- ' voyed the store-ships to Gibraltar, saw them 
iix-chicf, put hinxsclf under Byng's ordei*s, ! safely through the stxaits, and started on the 
hoisted hxs flag oxx board the Shrew.sl)uiy, i return voyage. Ixx the chop.s of the Channel 
andwjis second in comxnaixd in the battle off: his fleet xvas caxxght in a violent storm, on 
Cape Passaro, 31 July (Balciiun’s Journal, \ 3 (,)ct. ; the ships were dispersed, but, more 
]jOg of the Slirowsbury). The 8hi’ewsbury or less damaged, some dismasted, some leak- 
returned to Englaixd in December, axxd in the iixg badly, all got iixto Plymouth or Spithead, 
following JMay llalchen was appointed to the with the exception of the A'ictory. She was 
Monmouth, 70 guixs, in which ship he jiccora- last seeix in the early xnorixing of 4 Oct., and 
panied Admirxil Sir John Norris to the Baltic nothing was ex cr po.sitively kxxown as to her 
in the three successive summers of 1 7 U>, 1720, | fate, whether she founderojl at sea, or whether, 
axxd 1721. Between the years 1722 axxd 1725 as was more commonly believed, she struck 
he commanded the Ipswich guard.ship at Spit- on the Caskets. It was said that during the- 
head, and in Februaxy 1725-6 was again night of 4- 5 Oct. her gixns were heard by the 
appointed to the Moixmouth, and again went people of Alderney, but even that was doubt- 
for the thexx yeax-ly cruise up the Baltic, ixx ful. Her nuxiixtop-mast was wa.shed ashore 
1726 with Sir Charles Wager, and ixx 1727 oxi tlxe island of Guernsey ( Voyages mul 
with Sir John Norris. He was afterward.s, Cmises of Commodore Walker [1762, 12mo], 
in October 1727, sent out as part of a rein- p. 45). Qlxe admiral. Sir Johxx Balchen, her 
forcement to Sir Charles Wagerwt Gibi'al tar, cajxtain, Samuel Faulkixor, all her officer® 
then besieged by the Spaniards, but came , and men, and an unusual number of volun- 
Ixome in tlxe following January, when the i teers and cadets, ‘ sons of the first nobility 
dispute Ivad been arranged. On 19.Tuly 1728 ' and gentry in the kingdom,’ being in all, it 
he was promoted to b<s rear-admiral, and in was estimated, more than eleven hundred 
1781 went out to the Mediterranean as second souls, were lost in her. A gift of 6007. and 
in command under Sir Charles Wager, with a yearly pension of the same amount was 
his flag on board the Princess Amelia. It immediately (27 Nov.) settled on the admiral’a 
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widow, Dame Susan Balclien, and a monu- 
ment to his memory was erected at the public 
coat in Westminster -.Vbbey. llis portrait, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, ami bearing the in- 
sciTDtion above referred to, is in the Painted 
I fall at Greenwich. Jle had one soti, George, 
a captain in the navy, who died in command 
of the Pembroke in the AVtist Indies, in 
December 1745. 

[Official Letters and oilier Docninents in the 
Puldie Roconl Office; t'harnoc-k's account (Biog. 
Nav. iii. 155), more especially of the early part 
of Balchen’s laireer, is very iinpi*rfect and inac- 
curate ; Lediard’s Naval Jlistory (under dale), j 

J. K. L. 

BALD, ALEXANDER (1783-1850), 
poetical writer, was born at Alloa, 0 June 
1783. Ilis father was for a long time en- 
gaged in superini ending cf>al works in the 
neighbourhood, and was the author of the 
‘•Corn Dealer’s Assistant,’ for man}' years 
an indispensable book for tenant-farmers 
in 8collnnd. A brother, llobert, attained 
some eminence ns an engineer. Ale.vander 
was from an early age trained for commerce, 
and for more than fitly years conducteil 
business at Alloa as a tiniber-morcliant and 
brick-manufacturer. Tlirouglioiil his life ho 
devoted much of his leisure to literature, and 
was the friend and patron of many literary 
men in .Scotland. He was among tlie first 
to acknowledge the merits of tlie poems of 
James Hogg, the Ettrick .Shejiherd, and paid 
him a A’isit many years before lie had obtaineil 
general recognition as a poet. He established 
a Shakespeare Association in his native t own, 
and at its annual celebrations secured tho 
jiresence of eminent men of letters. I’o the 
‘Scots Magazine,’ at the beginning of this 
century. Bald avus a regular poetical contri- 
butor ; but his poems show a A’ery thin A’ein 
of poetical stmtiment. One of them, ‘The 
Lily of the Vale,’ has been erroneously at- 
tributed to Allan Ramsay. Bald died at 
the age of 70, at Alloa, in 1850. 

[Ilogers’s Century of Scott i.sli Life, p. 237; 
Rogers’s Modern .Scottish Miastreksy, a’. 34.1 

S. L. L. 

BALDOCK, RALPH in: (d. 1313), 
bishop of Ijondon and lord chancellor, Avhose 
early history is unknoAvn, first appears in 127 1 
as holding the pi*ebendal stall of Holbom, in 
which Robert Bumel, Edward I’s great chan- 
cellor, had preceded him. This disposes of 
Godwin’s assertion that he was educated 
at Merton College, O.xford, which was not 
founded till 1274. His influence and ability 
must liaA’e been considerable, for he obtained 
the liighest preferment in his diocese. In 1276 


he was collated t o the archdeaconry of Middle- 
sex ; became dean of .St. Paul’s in 1294 ; and 
Avas elected bishop of Ijondon in 1 304. Three 
canons, Avho had been deprived by the arch- 
bishop during the vacancy of the see, ap- 
pealed to the ])ope to declare the election 
void OAving to their exclusion, but the bishop- 
elect Avon his cause at Rome, and Avas conse- 
crated at Lyons in 1306. Though he does 
not appear to haA'e spent his life at court or 
j in the ministerial offices, he attracted the 
j attention of Edward I, Avho nominated him 
j lord chancellor in April 1307. The king'.s 
I death followtal in July, and Baldock was at 
once removed by EdAA'ard II at the instiga- 
tion of the favourite Gavestou. His position 
and cliaraeter marktal him out as one of the 
I ortluiners forced by the pai'liament of 1310 
on the king for the better regulation of his 
househohl. But he took little part in public 
affairs, prefeiTing the duties and pastimes of 
a churchman. He Avrote a history of Eng- 
huul, and collected the statutes and customs 
of .St. Paul’s, Avorks Avhieh existed in the 
sixteenth centuiy, but are noAV lost. .St. 
Ihml’s Cal hedral AA'as at this time being re- 
built and enlurg(*tl, and its now lady chapel 
AA’as built })y Baldock. He began it Avhile 
he AA'as yet dean, continued it as bishop, be- 
(jueulhed inoin'y for its completion, and in 
it ho AA'us buried, after his death in J3J3, 

‘ under a goodly marble, Avherein his por- 
traiture in brass was curiously represented.’ 

[Wliarton’s Hist, do Kpisc. liOnd. pp. 108-12 ; 
GtslAA’in do Pi'jesul. ; NeAveourt’s Itepcrtoriuni ; 
Rot. I’at. ot Kin. temp. Ed. I ; Boss’s Judges of 
England, iii. 220-3.] II. A. T. 

BALDOCK, ROBERT i)e (d. 1327), 
lord chancellor, first appears in the records 
as obtaining a grant of the royal rights OA'er 
a manor in .SniTey in 1287. As he held a 
stall in .St. Paul’s AA’liilst Lis namesake [see 
Baldock, llALrir de] Avas yet bishop of Lon- 
don, it maybe infen’eil that theyAvere related. 
Admitted tothe prebend of tlolyAvoll in 1312, 
he obtained tlie archdeaconry of Middlesex 
tAvo years hit er. But his attention Avas fixed 
on tho court rather than on the church, which 
Avas looked upon by many clever adventurers 
at this time as a mei*e stepping-stone to 
ministei'ial greatness. Most of them, reading 
the signs of the times, were opposed to tho 
goA’ernmont ^f Edw'ard II. B^dock, on the 
contrary, aa'bs blinded to future dangers by 
tho pro.speet of immediate aggrandisement . 
Soon after he Ijecame archdeacon he was 
permanently employed about the court, and 
grew Avealthy by t he gift of pluralities. Yet 
he never succeeded in obtaining a bishopric. 
In 1 322, that of Winchester falling vacant, 
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Kdward II bade his agent at the papal court 
demand it for Baldock, but the agent secured 
the papal nomination for himself, and three 
years later, in the case of Norwich, the king’s 
candidate was again thwarted by the pop^fs 
favourite, William do Ayreminne [q. v.]. 
Ministerial offices wore more at the king’s 
disposal, and in 1320 he made Baldock 
his piivy seal ; in 1323 ho was one of the 
negotiators of a thirteen years’ truce with 
Hcotland ; and soon after his return from 
the north he obtained the lord chancellor- 
ship. Together with the l)e Spencers he 
now exercised the greatest power and in- 
curred the fiercest hate. Their position was 
critical. The queen sought to use the popu- 
lar feeling to get rid of a husband who neg- 
lected her, and of ministers whom she could 
not control. I’lie French king seized this 
moment of iv'cakness to demand the personal 
homage of Edward for his foreign posses- 
sions. The ministers dared not lt;t I'idward 
go, yet dared not anger Charles, and, failing 
to bribe the French eiivov.s to conceal the 
'object of their mission, they hit upon the 
ffital policy of letting the queen and her 
son cross over ond satisfy the French king. 
Having gathered a force abroail, she returned 
in 132ti to find the pi'ople ready to assist her 
in overtlu'owing the government. She pro- 
claimed the l)e Spencers and Baldock ene- 
mies of the realm. As they tied westwai’d 
with the king, the Ijondoners wrecked their 
houses. At Bristol the elder I)e Spencer 
was taken and beheaded, the hiding-place of 
the other fugitives in W ales was revealed by 
a sufficient bribe, Edwanl was forced to ab- 
dicate, and the younger De Spencer shared 
his father’s fate. The death of Baldock was 
e(j[ually desired by the victorious party, but 
his orders protected him from a legal execu- 
tion. He was handed over to Bishop Orlton 
of Hereford [see Adam of Okt.ton], a minis- 
terial churchman more able and more un- 
scrupulous than himstdf. In February 1327 
ho was confined in this bishop’s house in 
Eondon, and the mob m us allowed, or even 
incited, to break in and drag’ the prisoner Avit h 
A'iolence and cruelty to Newgate, where he 
shortly aftei'wards died of his ill-treatment. 

[Chronicles of Adam of Murinmth.Ti’okilowe, 
and A^alsingham, Rolls Series ; Rot, Clans, et 
I’at. temp. Ed. 11 ; Newoourt/s Report orimn, 
p. 78 : Foss’s Judges of England, ii,J222-5.] 

ir. A. T. 

BALDOCK, Sru IIOBEIIT {d. 1601), 
judge, son and heir of ^Samuel Baldock of 
Stanway, in Essex, bore the same arms as 
Robert de Baldock [q. v.], lord chancellor 
in Edward II’s reign. l5ntering as a stu- 


j dent at Gray s Inn in 1644, he Avas called 
! to the bar in 1051. There appears to Ije 
! no contemporary allu.sion to his early pro- 
j fessional career beyond Roger North’s men- 
I tion of him in connection Avith a ‘ frauduldiit 
I conveyance managed by Sir Robert Baldock 
and Pemberton,’ the chief justice, wliich he 
thinks ‘ Baldock had Avit and Avill enough to 
do’ (North’s Life of Lord Guilford, 223). 
In 1671 ho Avas recorder of Great Yarmouth, 
and AA'as knighted on the king’s A'isit to that 
t oAvn, In 167 7 he took t he degree of serjeant , 
and Avas aut umn reader to his inn rif court ; 
and on the accession of James TI he became 
one of the king’s Serjeants, 'ITie only eA'ent 
of any importance in which ho is knoAA'u to 
have taken a ]>art A\'as the trial of the seA'eii 
bishops, in which he AA'as one of the counsel 
for the king. His principal argument, in a 
tedious irridevnnt speech, is that the reasons 
giA'on by the bishops for itot olieying the 
king are libellous, inasmuch us ‘they say 
they cannot in honour, conscience, or pru- 
dence do it ; Avhich is a reflection upon the 
])rudence, justice, and honour of the king in 
commanding them to do such a thing’ {^State 
Trials, xii. 419). 

This argument seems to have commended 
him so strongly to the king that Avithin a 
Aveek he Avas promoted to a seat in the 
King’s Bench, t aa’o of the judges, Sir John 
PoAvell and Judge IIolloAvay, being remoA ed 
in consequence of having ex])re8sed opinions 
in favour of the accused bishops (Sir J. 
Bramstun’m Autohioffraphy, 311). The re- 
A'olution Avhich took jdace before the be- 
ginning of next term drove the ncAv judge 
from the bench before he had time to render 
himself liable to t he condemnation AA'hich in 
the next reign fell on so many of hi.s felloAA' 
judges, of whom no le.ss than six were ex- 
cepted from the net of indemnity in conse- 
quence of t heir assistance to .Tames II in his 
unconstit ut ional proceedings (fStat, ofLealm, 
\d. 178). 

The remaining three years of Sir Robert’s 
life Avere spent in obscurity. He died on 
4 Oct. 1691, and was buried at Hockham in 
Norfolk, in the parish church of AA'hich is a 
monument erected by him to his only son, 
Robert, who was killed in a naAal battle in 
1673. His first wife AA'as Mary, the daughter 
of Bacq ueville Bacon (t bird son of Sir Nicholas 
of Redgrave), and one of the three co-heir- 
esses of her brother Henry, who was lord of 
the manor of Great Hockham. She haA'ingdied 
in 1662, he married again, but the name of 
his second Avife is not knoAA’n (Blohefiblb’s 
Norfoll', i. 312, 314). 

[Foss’s Judges of England, and works cited 
alHive.] G. V. B. 
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BALDRED, or BALTHERE (/I. 608?), 
fsaint, was a Northumbrian anchorite of the 
sixth century, the details of whose life are 
tmtirely inytiiical. Alban Butler g-ivea 608 as 
the date of his death, J le is said to have Ijeen 
suflragan of Kentigern of Cllasgow, but all the 
localities connected with his cultus are in 
Lothian. Baldred was oueof the island saints 
more conunon in Celtic than in English hagio- 
logy. His favourite place of retirement was 
the Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth. The 
.sp«>cial scenes of his teaching and miracles 
are remited to Iw the three v'illages of Ald- 
liame, Tyningham, and Rrestonne ; and when 
on his death the three churches importuned 
for his bod}', tliey found that lV>vidence had 
stipplied each place with a coi-pse of the holy 
man. Baldred’s feast-day is 0 March. Another 
Baldred, or Baltherus^ who was a hermit 
of Durham, flourished about a century later, ■ 
and after such miracles as walking on the 
sea died in 7o6. Mr. Skene connects the two 
Baltheres togetlier, and regards the later as 
the right date of the saint’s death. j 

[Acta Sanctorum Ord. Bcncdic. 6 March ; ' 
Forbes’s Kalcndar of Scottish Saints; Dictionary 
of Christian Biography; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, i 
iii. 1>23.] T. V. T. 

BALDRED (^. king of Kent, 

during the dissensions which Aveakeued 
3[ercia after the death of Onwulf, en- 
deavoured to make Kent iudepeudeut of that 
kingdom. He seems to have been on good 
terms with Archbishop AVulfred, who was a 
Kent ishman, and who had himself earned on 
a long dispute with the Mercian king about 
the rights of his church. Baldred’s kingdom 
fell before Ecgberht. He was chased from 
Kent by a AVest-Saxon army led by yKthel- 
wulf, the king’s son, Ealhstau, the bishop of 
Sherborne, and the ealdorman Wulfheard, 
and fled ‘ northAvards OA'er the Thames.’ At 
the moment of his flight he granted Mailing 
to Christ Church, Canterbury, in the hope, j 
it may be, of prevailing on the archbishop to j 
espouse his cause. After his deposition Kent 
was held as a sul)-kingdom by sethelings of 
the West-Saxon house, until it Avas finally 
incorporated with the rest of the southern 
kingtfom on the accession of .Fthelberht to 
the throne of Wessex. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub an. 823 ; Kemble’s 
Fodox Dipl, ccxl, ; Ha<ldan andStul)bs, Councils, 
&e., iii. 657; Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 190 n., 
256.] W. II. 

BALDREY, JOSHUA KIRBY (1761- 
1828), engraver and draftsman, practised both 
in I.(Ondon and Cambridge between 1 780 and 
1810, working both in the chalk and dot 


manners. Many of his works were printed 
> in colours. He exhibited portraits at the 
I Itoyal Academy in 1793 and 1704. Among 
j his be.st Avorks are : ‘ Hie Finding of Moses,’ 
after Salvator Rosa, 1786; ‘Diana in a 
Landscniie,’ after Carlo Maratti ; ‘Lady Raw- 
don,’ after Reynolds, 1783 ; and some subjects 
after Penny and Bunbuiy, His chief Avork, 

I hoAA'cver, is from the east AvindoAV of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, Avhich he drcAV 
and eugi’UA’ed, and then finished highly in 
coloui’s. He published ‘A Dis.sertation on 
the WindoAVs of King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge ’ (Oamb. 1818, 8vo), from AAdiich it 
ajijiears he AA'as engag<‘d on an engraving of 
one of tlu' south AA'indoAVS. Baldrey died in 
indigence at Hatfield Wood Side, Hertford- 
shire, 6 Dec. 1828, leaving a Avidow and 
eleven cbildrim totally unprovided for. 

I [Cooper’s Annals of Canil)ridgo, iv. 569 ; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists (] 878).] T. C. 

BALDWIN (//. 1098), abbot and phy- 
sician, AA'as a monk of St. Denys, and was 
made prior of the monastery of Liberau, 
a cell of St. Denys, in Alsac<‘. AV’hen Ed- 
Avard the (kmfessor refounded the monastery 
of Deerhiirst and gave it to St. Denys, Bald- 
AA'in AA'as appointed prior of this iicaa’’ pos- 
se.ssion of his house, lit; Avas aa'cII skilled 
in medicine, and became the king’s phy- 
sician. On the death of Loofstan, abbot 
of St. Edmund’s, in 1066, EdAA'ard caused 
the monks to elect BaldAA'iu as his succes.soi’. 
The iioAv abbot receiA’cd the benediction at 
AVindsor, in the pn.'sence of the king, from 
the Archbishop ol (’anterbnry, for his house 
! claimed to be exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Elmhara, in AA'hose diocese it 
lay. The king further shoAA'ed his regard for 
the new abbot by granting him the privilege 
of a mint. BaldAA'in became one of the l)hy- 
sicians of the Conqueror, and his skill made 
j him a favourite Avith the king, AA'ho enriched 
' his house with grants of land. He had oc- 
casion to exert his influence with the king 
to the utm()st, for Herfast, Avho* was made 
bishop of Elmham in 1070, contemplated the 
removal of his see to St. Edmunde, and as- 
serted his authority over the abbey. Bald- 
win stoutly rejected liis claim, and obtained 
leaA'o from the king to lay the matter before 
the pope. He journeyed to Rome in 1071, 
taking Avith him some of the relics of St, 
Edmund. ^ The fact that tAvo Englishmen, 
one the prior and the other a chaplain of his 
house, accompanied Baldwin on this journey, 
shows that at St. Edmund’s, unlike some 
other monasteries, tne »ench abbot lived on 
friendly terms with his English monks. Alex- 
ander II received BaldAvm graciously. Ho 
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ordained him priest with his own hands, in- 
vested him with the ring and staff, and sent 
him home with apri vilegc which confirmed tlie 
exemption of his house. Althougli Lanfranc 
was a monk he was an archbishop, and he 
was therefore opposed to the claims of exemp- 
tion from episcopal jurisdiction, which were 
made by many monasteries. Accordingly he 
did not interfere to check the attempts of 
Herfast against St. Edmund’s. In spite of 
the papal privilege, Herfast renewed these j 
attempts, and offered to giA*e the king a lai*ge j 
sum of money if In* would allow the case to 
be tried. Hearing that the ])rivilege of liis 
redecessor was thus tlisregarded, Grtigory | 
^11 wrote a letter to Lanfranc in 1073, re- '■ 
preaching him for his remlssness in the mat- j 
ter, charging him to rest rain Herfast, from any 
further attempts against the liberty of the 
abbey, and warning the king not to yield to 
the pt^rsuasions of the bishop. A temporary 
victory is said to have be<Mi granted to Hald- 
win by the interposition of St. Edmund. As 
Herfast was riding through a wood a thoni 
pierced one of his eyes. The bishop was in 
<!anger of losing his sight altogether. In his 
pain and misery he was advised to entreat 
the abbot, whom he had injured, to cur<‘him. 
He accepted the advice and went to St. Ed- 
mund’s. Ilaldwin saw his opportunity, and 
took care to obtain his fee before lu' took the 
case in hand. He held a chapter, to which 
he invited certain great men who happened 
to be in the neighbourhood, and caused the 
bishop to renounce his claim before the whole 
assembly. When Herfast had humbly con- 
fessed his sin and received absolution, Ilald- 
win began to treat his eyes, and in a short 
time effected their cure. Before long, how- 
ever, the bishop renewed his attempts. J^an- 
franc, by command of the king, held a great 
court to inquire into the mattei’. The pro- 
ceedings Avere conducted in the English 
fashion. The men of nine shires heard the 
pleadings, and their voices declared that the 
abbot’s claim Avas good. The bishop suc- 
ceeded in cari’ying the case to the king's 
court, Avhere, iii 1081, it Avas heard before all 
the chief men of England. BaldAvin put the 
charters of his house in evidence, and pleaded 
moreciver that neither ho nor his predecessors 
had receiA'edthe benediction from the bishop. 
The court decided in his favour, and the king ^ 
issued a charter confirming to th^ abbey the j 
exemption granted by his predecessors. ! 

Baldwin’s medical skill brought him many ' 
atients, some even from Normandy. He was 
ind and hospitable to %ll Avho came to him. 
As physician to the coui't he followed the 
king to Normandy. While there he was 
often made the bearer of royal messages, and 
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acted as phj’sician to the nobles, as well as 
to the king and his queen. At the sugges- 
tion and with the assistance of William, he 

{ )ulled doAAui the church <»f his abbey, Avhich 
lad only been finished in 103:2, and built 
another in its place after a moi*e splendid 
fashion. Gf this church William of Malmes- 
bury declai’ed that there was none to com- 
pare AA'ith it in England for beauty and size. 
BaldAA'in’s church liA'ed on until the dissdlu- 
tion. The stalely toAA'er leading into the 
abbey yard, on a line Avith the AA'est front of 
the church, AA’^hich noAv serA'es as the tower 
of the church of St. .lames, is doubtless part 
of liis AA'ork. The building AA'as finished in 
1091, and t he abbot obtained leaA'e from Wil- 
liam Kufus for its con.secration and for the 
translation of tlie body of the saint. Before 
long, hoAvever, tlie king capriciously with- 
drciAA' his license for the consecration. A 
report AA-as set abroad that the body of St. 
Edmund Avas nr)t really in the possession of 
the abbey, and it Avas suggested that the king- 
should seize the rich AA'ork of the shrine and 
apply the jn-ofits to the payment of his mer- 
cenaries. It chanced that A\diile such things 
were being said Walkelin, bishop of AN’inches- 
ter, and llnnulf, the king’s chaplain, after- 
AA’ards bishop of Durham, came to the tOAvn 
of St. Edmund on the king’s business. 
BaldAvin took advantage of their A'isit to ar- 
range a solemn translation. In spite of the 
opposition of Bishop Herbei-t of Losing, the 
successor of Herfast, the ceremony AA*aa per- 
formed AA'ith great s])lendour in the presence 
of the bisho]) of 'W^inchester on !29 April 
10t)o. BnldAA'in, according to Florence ol 
I Worcester, died ‘ in a good old age ’ in 109'. . 
According to the ‘Annals’ of his house his 
death did not take place until the next yea'^'. 

[Amiales S. Edminidi, Ifercmanni Mir. S. Ead- 
luuiidi, in Ungedruckte Aiiglo-Norinannische 
Geschichtsquellfn, ed. Lieberniaun ; Jaffa's 
Momimenta Grog. 49, .50 ; Epp. Lanfr., ed. Giles, 
20, 22, 23, 26 ; Epp. Anselm., Migne, ii. 4 ; 
Will. Malinosb. do Gestis Pontif. ii. ; Flor. Wig. 
1097; Diigdale’s Moiiast. iii. 99; Ei'oeman’s 
William Rufus, ii. 267.] W. H. 

BALDWIN OP Mobles (<?. HOOP) Avas 
the second son of Gilbert, count of Eu, who 
AA'as a grandson of Richard the Fearless, 
and one of the guardians of the youth of 
William the Conqueror. On the murder of 
his father in 1040 Baldwin and his elder 
brot her Richard, the ancestor of the house of 
Clare, Avere taken by their guardian to the 
court of Flanders for refuge. At the request 
of Baldwdn of Flanders, Duke William, when 
he married Matilda, gaA*e Baldwin, the son 
of Gilbert, the lordships of Moeles and Sap, 
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mid married him to Albreda, the daughter of 
his aunt. Baldwin was greatly enriched by 
the conquest of England. Besides lauds in 
tSomerset and Dorset, he had no less than 1«9 
estates in the county at Devon, where lie held 
the office of sherifl*. f)n the fall of Exeter, 
in 1068, the kihj^ left him to heep the city, 
and to complete the building of the castle. 
By his wife A Ibrcda, Baldwin had three sons 
- -Richard, who was made earl of Devon by 
Henry I [see Baldwin op Rkdvkks], Robert, 
the lord of Brioniie, and William ; and three 
daughters. He had also a natural son, G uiger, 
who became a monk of Bee. A Norman 
priest in 1101 behold in a vision Baldwin 
and his brother, who had both died shortly , 
before, clad in full armour. | 

[Will, of Juuii^igrs. viii. .37 ; Ordi'vic. 687. 694, | 
,510 ; l)ugdale'.s liaronage, i. 251 ; Monasticon, ^ 
V. 377.] W. 11. ; 

BALDWIN (fl. 1190), arclihLshop of 
Canterbury, was born at Exeter of poor 

{ larents. lie received an excellent educat ion, ! 
)oth in secular and religious learning, and : 
b^ire a high character. I fo took orders, and 
wa.s made archdeacon by Bartholomew, , 
hi.shop of Exeter. Monastic in bis ta.stes, i 
Baldwin disliked the state and business which ■ 
siu'rounded him as an archdeacon. He re- 
signed his office, and became a monk of the 
Cistercian abbey of Ford in Dtivonsliire. 
Ho entered on his new life with ardour, and 
within a year was made abbot. Hi.s literary 
work was done either wholly, or at least for 
the most part, while he held that office. In 
1180 he was made hi.shop of Worcester. 
While Henry II was at Worcester in 1181, 
a man of g’ood family, named Gilbei’t of 
Plurapton, was tried for forcibly carrying ofl' 
an heiress, and was condemned to death. It 
was generally believed that many of the 
charges brought against Gilbert were false, | 
uiul were included in the indictment to secure 
lii.s condemnation. Baldwin was strongly 
urged to interfere to save him. Ho deter- 
mined to do so, but was only just in time. 
Tlie rope was actually round Gilbert’s neck, 
when the bishop galloped up and called to 
the executioners to loose him, saying that 
their work might not be done on that <lay, i 
for it was Sunday and a festiv^al. A pardon j 
was afterwards obtained from the king. Tho j 
incident illustrates the bishop’s character, i 
which was at once wavering and impulsive. | 
Baldwin was elected archbishop in the same 
year. His election was disputed; for the 
monks of Christ Church chose the abbot of 
Battle, while the bishops of the province 
chose Baldwin. The monks refused to agree 
in the choice of the bishops, and proceeded to 


elect Theobald, cardinal-bishop of Ostia. The 
king interfered, and after som,e difficulty per- 
suaded the monks to choose tho bishop of 
Worcester, on the express condition that tlie 
! claim of the bi.shops to elect should be dis- 
1 allowed. It was probably during the course 
I of this dispute that Baldwin was employed 
■ by the king in a negotiation with Rhys ap 
Grutfydd, prince of South Wales. The new 
archbishop is described by his friend, Giraldus 
, Cambronsis, as a gloomy and nervous man, 
gentle, guilele.ss, and slow to wrath, very 
learned and religious. Tlii.s character, as 
Dr. iStubbs has shown Canfttar,,lntrod.f 

Rolls Series), is perhaps not inconsistent with 
‘ the errors of temper, harshness, arbitrary 
severity, and want of tact’ which he mani- 
fested in the long dispute with liis convent; 
for he was weak of purpose and of an im- 
]ml.sivo nature. His religious character is 
illustrated by the saying that, of Mie three 
archbisliop.s, ‘ Avlien Thomas camo to town, 
the first place to which he went was th<> 
court, Avitli Richard it was the farm, Avith 
BaldAvin the church.’ Pope Urban IH, who 
AA'n.s his^ enemy, addressed him in a letter as 
‘ tlie most ferA'ent monk, the zealous abbot, the 
lukeAvurm bishop, the carele.ss archbishop.’ 
As a simple monk Baldwin was feiwent in 
spirit, and AA’^hen he A\’as invested wit h autho- 
rity he did not exercise it negligently, hut in 
a Avay which Avas umvelcome t o the pope. 

The priviltiges granted by the predecessors 
of BaldAA’in made the monks of Cnrist Church 
practicully iiid«*pendent of tho archbi.sbop. 
hVesli dignity was confoired ui)on their con- 
I vent by the martyrdom of St. Thomas. Over 
I the largo revenues of their church its titular 
ruler had no control. His claim on their 
obedience AA'a.s disregarded, and he AA-^as looked 
up<An by the chajiter either as the instrument 
oi tlieir Avill, or as a stranger whose interests 
wore different from their OAvn. The house was 
no mere monastic foundation. Ihe monks, 
us tho congregation of the metropolitan 
church, cast off the bondage of monastic dis- 
cipline. Princely hospitality and lu.xurious 
living reigned within the monastery. Trains 
of serv'ants waited on the brethren and con- 
sumed the reA'enues of the house. While 
the archbishop had scanty means of reward- 
ing his clerks and officers, ho saw the com- 
munity of which ho was tha nominal head 
indulging .jn lavish expenses. The inde- 
pendence of the conAout was grievous to 
Baldwin as archbishop, and its luxury dis- 
gusted him as a Cistercian. When he was 
received by the monks, he expressed a hope 
that he and they would be one ‘ in the Lord.’ 
His course of action Avas not such as was 
likely to promote unity. He determined to 
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raise a great collegiatt; church, in which he 
might provide for men of learning such as 
his nephew, Joseph tlie poet. The monks 
believed that he intended to supersede their 
house, ^f the famous <]^uaiTel which arose 
on this matter a full and interesting account 
has" been given by Dr. Stubbs in his intro- 
duction to the volume of Gauterburv letters, 
which record each stage in the proceeihiigs. 
A year after his enthronement Baldwin seized 
certain offerings (.ec«m) paid to the convent, 
lie decided on building a college for secular I 
priests at llakington, aibout half a mile fi’om | 
Canterbury. The monks appealed to Rome, ■ 
and begged the kings of Rngland and France ' 
to uphold their cause. Before long most of 
the princes, cardinals, bishops, and great 
monasteries of western Fnrope t ook one side 
or the other in the ({luirrel. The archbishop 
was upheld by Henry. He suspended the 
appellant monks, and refused to obey the 
papal orders commanding him to I'ostore the * 
prior, to discontinue bis building, and to give ' 
up the property of the convent,. When the ■ 
pone issued a si'cond mandat e, Ranulf Gian- ; 
vill, the justiciar, forbade its execution. On 
the deatn of Urban t he king openly adt)pt(*d 
the cause of Baldwin. In 1188 two monks 
were sent to the archbishop, who had just ; 
come to Englaml from Normandy to offer ^ 
him the usual welcome on his return. With- ' 


' Meanwhile, in 1187, Baldwin made a lega- 
i tine visitation in Wales, a part of their pro- 
j vince which none of the archbishops of Can- 
terbury had yet visited. The tidings having- 
arrived of the loss of .Terusalem and of the holy 
cross, Henry II held a gi*eat council at Getl- 
' dington for the purposes of a ewsade. There, 

I 11 Feb. 1188, BaldAvin took the cross, and 
1 preached for the cause with great effect. In 
I the Lent of that year the archbishop, accom- 
panied by Ranult Glanvill and by tliraldiis, 
the archdeacon of St. David’s, made a tour 
through Wales, preaching the cru.sadc. En- 
tering AValcs by Hereford, he spent about a 
montJi in the southern and a week in the 
northern pi-incipalit}'. At Radnor the cru- 
sading party Avas join(«i by Rhys ap Gruffydd , 
and ot her noble Welshmen, i’lio archbishop 
I made this progress a means of asserting his 
: metropolitan authority in Wales, for be per- 
formed mass in each of the cat liedral eliurclies 
‘as a mark of a kind of investiture’ 

Kamb. ii. 1 ; see also Introd. by Mr. Dimock 
to Giraldus Cambivusis, vi., R.S.). ^^ast 
crowds of Welshmen took tin* cross. A his- 
tory of the expedition was Avritten by Giral- 
dus, TIu' <‘rusade aa'Bs delayed by the quarrel 
of Richard Avitli his father. Soon after his 
return from Wales BaldAvin was sent by the 
king to pacify Philip of b’rance, but Avas un- 
succes.sful in bis mi-ssion. He aa'hs Avith the 


out admitting them to his presence he ex- 
communiented them and seized their horses. 
’J’he couA'ent stopped the services of the 
church, and sent lett<‘rs to Henry the Lion 
and Philip of l<’lund(frs, asking their help, 
Gn the other hand, Henry wrote to Pojie 
Clement, declaring that* he would rat her lay 
down his croAvn than alloAV the monks to get 
the better of the urchbislio]).' The convent 
AA'as kept in a stat e of blockade for eighty-tAvo 
AA'coks. On the death of Henry II Baldwin 
tried to effect a reconciliation. He failed, 
and broke out into violent threats against 
the. subprior. In order to reduce! the con- 
A'ent to submission, ho appointed to succeed 
the prior, who had died abroad, one Roger 
Norreys, who was wholly unfit for the post. 
King Richard visited Canterbury in Novem- 
l)er 1189, and effected a compromise of the 
dispute. Baldwin gave up nis college at 
Ilak ington, and deposed his noAv prior. ( )n 
the otlier hand it Avas declartnl that the 
archbishop had a right to build a church 
AA'here he liked, and to appoint tlm*' prior of 
the convent, and the monks made submission 
to him. In Aurtue of this agreement he ac- 
quired by exchange from the church of 
Rochester twenty-four acres of the demesne 
of the manor of Lambeth, and there laid the 
foundation of a noAv college. 
toe. hi. 


■ king during his last illness. He seems to ha A’e 
I had considerable infliience Avitli Henry. In 
j 1 18.5 he prevailed on him to release his quemi. 
j Ho noAv st rongly exhort ed him to confession. 

[ Ho forbade the marriage of .lobn Avith the 
; heiress of the Earl of Gloucester on the 
I ground of t heir kinship, but his prohibition 
I AA'as disregarded. In 1 189 he officiated at the 
1 coronation of Richai'd,and attended the coun- 
cil AAdiicb the king held at PipoAvell in that 
year. At this council Geoffrey, the king’s 
brother, AA'as appointed to the nrchbisbopric 
j of York. BalaAvin asserted the rights oi bis 
see by claiming that the new archbishop 
should not receive ordination from any one 
saA'e from himself, and ajipealed to the pope 
to uphold his claim. 

In March 1 190 Baldwin set out on the cru- 
sade in company Avitli Hubtu't, bishop <»f 
Salisbury, and Ranulf Glanvill. They parted 
AAoth the king at Mai'seilles, as they AA'ent 
straight on to the Holy Land. They arrived 
at Tyro on 16 Sept., and at Aci'c on 12 Oct. 
During the illness of the patriarch, Baldwin, 
as his vicegerent, opposed the adulterous 
marriage of Isabel, tlie heiress of the king- 
dom, the Avife of Henfrid of Turon, and Con- 
rad, the marquis of Montferrat, and excom- 
municated the contracting and assenting 
parties. The crusading army made an att ack, 

n 
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12 Nov., upon the camp of Saladin. Before 
the battle Baldwin, in the absence of the pa- 
triarch, ab.solved and blessed the host. Nor 
was he wanting in more active duties. lie 
sent to battle two hundred knights and three 
hundred attendants who were in his pay, with 
the banner of his predecessor, St. Thomas, 
home on high before them ; while he, in 
company with Frederick of Swabia and Theo- 
bald of Blois, guarded the camp of the cru- 
saders. The excesses of the army weighed 
licavily on the spirit of the aged prelate. He 
fell .sick with sorrow, and was heard to pray 
that he might bo taken away from the tur- 
moil of thi.s world; ‘for,’ said he, ‘ I have 
tarried too long in this army.’ He died 
19 Nov. 1190. During his illness he appointed 
Bishop Hubert his executor, leaving all his 
wealth for the relief of the Holy Land, and 
especially for the employment of a body of 
troops to guard the camp. 

The works of Baldwin which have been | 
preserved are a Penitential and some dis- 
courses in manuscript in the Lambeth library, ! 
of which a notice is given in Wharton’s i 
* Auctarium ’of Usher’s ‘ Historia Dogmatica,’ | 
p. 407 ; two books entitled ‘ Do Coinmenda- ; 
tione Fidei,’ and ‘ De Sacramento Altaris,’ 
and sixteen short treatises or sermons. 
While these works do not display any great 
learning, they prove that Baldwin had a wide 
acquaintance with the text of Scripture. The 
book on t he ‘ Sacrament of the Altar ’ was 
printed at Cambridge with the title, ‘ Keve- 
rendissimi in Christo Patris ac Domini, Do- 
mini Baldivini Cantuarien.sis Archiepiscopi, 
de venerabili ac divinissimo altaris Sacra- 
mento sermo. Ex pneclara Cantabrigiensi 
Academia, anno MDXXI. Finis adest feli- 
cissimus,’ 4to. Tt is printed by .lohn Siberch, 
who styles himself, in the dedication to 
Nicholas, bishop of Ely, ‘primus utriusque 
lingiue in Anglia impressor,’ and is one of the 
earliest books known to have been printed at 
Cambridge (Ames, Typog. Antiq. ed. Her- 
bert, iii. 1412 ; Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, 
i. 624). Baldwin’s works are contained in 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Patrum Cisterciensi um,’tom. 
V. 1662, from which they have been reprinted 
verbatim, with the remarkable error which 
makes Oxford the birthplace of Baldwin and 
the see of Bartholomew, by Migne in his 
‘ Patrologiao Cursus Completus,’ tom. cciv. 

[Epp. Cantuar. od. Stubbs, R.S . ; G-esta Regis 
Henrici, ed. Stubbs, R.S . ; Roger of Hoveden, ed. 
Stubbs, R.S. ; R^ilph of Diceto; Gervase. Act. 
Pontif. and Chron.; Gir<a1du8 Cambrensis, Do Sex 
Episc. vit., De rebus a se gestis, Itin. Kambrise, 
De Tnstruc. principum, i-vii, ed. Brewer and Di- 
mock, R.S. ; Richard of Devizes ; Roger of Wend- 
OTor; Introductions to Memorials of Rich. I, by 


Dr. Stubbs, R.S. ; Hook’s Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, vol. ii,] W. H. 

BALDWIN OP CfARE (Jl. 1 141) was the 
youngest son of Gilbert Fitz-llichard, of the 
elder branch of the line of Gilbert, count of 
Eu, grandson of Richard the Fearless [see 
Baldwin of Modes, d. 1100]. His mother 
was perhaps Adeliza, daughter of the count of 
Claremont, though William of Jumiegesdoes 
not mention him among her sons. The manor 
of Clare, from which Baldwin and others of 
his family took their name, was one of the es- 
tates held by his grandfather Richard in Suf- 
folk. Baldwin’s father, Gilbert, received the 
grant of Ceredigion (Cardiganshire) from 
Henry I in 1107. On the death of Henry, 
Richard, the oldest brother of Baldwin, was 
slain, and his lauds were harried by Morgan 
j ap Owen. Stephen gave Baldwin a large 
I sum of money to enable him to hire troops for 
the relief of the lands of his house- Bald- 
win, however, retreated without, as it seems, 
striking a single blow. When, in 1141, Ste- 
phen’s army was drawn up before the battle 
of Lincoln, the king, because his own voice 
was weak, deputed Baldwin to make a speech 
to the host. The Arundel MS. of the ‘ His- 
tory of Henry of Huntingdon’ (twelfth or 
thirteenth century) contains an outline draw- 
ing of Baldwin addressing the royal army in 
the presence of the king. In this speech he 
set forth thegoodnes.s of the cau.se of Stephen 
and the evil character of his enemies, I’oviling 
Robert, carl of Gloucester, as having the 
heart of a hare — a reproach which came 
singularly amiss from the speaker. In this 
battle, however, Baldwin fought bravely and 
received many wounds. He stood by the 
king to the last, and was taken prisoner with 
him. He was a benefactor of the abbey of 
Bee. Richard, earl of Striguil, the invader 
of Ireland, was his nephew. 

[GostaStophani, p. 12; Henry of Huntingdon, 
viii. 271-4, R. S. ; Orrleric, 922; Will, of Ju- 
nu6ge.s, viii. 37 ; Giraldus Cambrensig, Itin. 
Kami), ed. Dimock, p. 48 ; Brut y Tywysogion, 
105, 167 ; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 207 ; Monasticon, 
V. 1067.] W. H. 

BALDWIN OF Redvebs (d. 1165) was 
the eldest son of Richard, earl of Devon, the 
son of Baldwin of Moeles [q. v.]. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the earldom, in the lord- 
ship of pkehampton, and also, it is said, in 
the lordship of tne Isle of Wight. From his 
residence in Exeter Castle he is usually styled 
earl of Exeter. On a report being raised 
of the death of Stephen in 1136, Baldwin, 
with the connivance of other barons, made a 
revolt. He began to oppress the city of Exe- 
ter. The citizens sent to the king for help, 
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and Stephen ordered 200 horse to march at | his chapelry of St. James at Exeter, with its 
•once to their relief. Baldwin’s men, having* i tithes and estates, to the monasteries of St. 
heard that the citizens had complained of | Peter atClunyandofSt.Martin-des-Champs. 
•them, sallied forth to take vengeance on them. | Baldwin died in 1155, and was buried in his 
They were defeated, and had scarcely taken monastery at Arx'eton with Adeliza his wife, 
shelter within the walls of the castle, when He left three sons — Richard, who succeeded 
the king with the main body of his army en- ' him in his earldom ; William, called Vernon, 
tered the city. Baldwin had a strong gar- i and Henry ; and one daughter, named Had- 
rison in the castle, and held it against the wisa. 

royal forces. The siege and defence were i [OestJi Stephani ; Henry of Huntingdon, 259, 
ahke conducted with all the military skill of R. s. ; Geriuse, 1340; Orderic, 916; R. de 
the time. During its progress Baldwin’s gar- Moiito, sub an. 1165; Dugdale’s Baronage, 
rison at Plymptoh surrendered to the king. I i. 266 ; Mona.sticon, v. vi. ; Tanner’s Notitia 
His rich lands were harried, and his tenants i Moiinstica; Third Repoi't of the Lords on tho 


all through Devonshire were brought to sub- 
mission. Tho blockade was strict, and want 
of water forced Baldwin to jiropose a capitu- 
lation. By the advice of the bishop of Win- 


Dignity of a Peer. ji. 177.] 


W. H. 


BALDWIN, CJEORGE (r/. 1818), mysti- 
cal writer, was born in the earlier half oi the 


Chester Stephen at first refused to grant any ■ eighteenth century, but the exact date is un- 
terms to the rebels, and withstood a piteous ; certain. The place was probably l^ondon. 
•appeal made to him by Baldwin’s wife, Ade- ; 'nie chief knowledge we have of him is gainetl 
liza. A large number, however, of tho chief , from (lieprefaces to his works. Hewasagreat 
men of the king’s own army were not dis- j traveller. We find him at Cyprus in 1760; 
posed to allow him to take severe measures. , thence he travelled to St. .tean d'Acre in 
Some had relatives within the castle, and; 1766. In 1768 he returned to England, and 
some, though they were now fighting against ' obtained leave to go as a free mariner to the 
Baldwin, had secretly counselled him to re- ' East Indies, with the idea of exploring the 
volt. In the spirit of that continental feu- ' connfa‘t ion between India and Egypt by the 
dalism from which England hud hitherto been ; Red Sea. On the point of embarkation he 


saved by the firmness of the earlier Norman 
kings, they reminded Stephen that the gar- 
rison had never made oath to him as king, 
and that in taking up arms against him t hey 
were acting faithfully to their lord. Stephen 
yielded to their wishes, and allowed the gar- 
rison to come forth. Baldwin fled to the 


received news from Cyprus of his brother’s 
death, and was advised to return thither. 



Mclienied Bey, who told him, ‘ If you bring 
the Indian ships to Suez, I will lav an 

A ^ 'i*' 


Isle of Wight, and prepared to carry on the aiiuediict from the Nile to Suez, and you 
rebellion. On hearing that the king was shall drink of the Nile water.’ He then 
about to embark at Southampton to reduce went to Constantiiioplo, and made his plan 
him to obedience, he surrendered himself, known to Mr. Murray, his majesty’s amhas- 
He was banished and took shelter with Geof- sador at that place, by whom it was favour- 
frey, count of Anjou, by whom he was honour- ably received. In 1774 he returned to Egypt 
ably received. At the instigation of the em- and went t o Suez, whence he accompanied the 
press he intrigued with the Norman lords, holy caravan on a dromedary to Cairo. His 
and raised up a revolt against Stephen in tho ! services there were acceiited by the I'ast 
duchy. He was taken prisoner by Iiigelram ’ India Company. He aivived in Alexandria 
de Say in a skirmish before tho castle of Ormes. I in 1775, and succeeded in establishing a 
In ll39 he landed with a strong force at ! direct commerce from England to Egypt. 
Wareham, and held Corfe Castle against the ' Baldwin returned to England in 1781— ^av- 
king. After a long siege Stephen turned ing been plundered on t he plains of Antioch 
away from Corfe on hearing of the landing of by thieves and shot through the right arm — 
Robert of Gloucester. Baldwin joined the | in a destitute condition, and petitioning for 
ompress, and was present at the siege of Win- | justice. He then received a summons From 
Chester in 1141. The earl was a gj^eatbene- | Mr. Dundas to attend the India Board, and 


factor of religious houses. He founded a 
priory of Austin canons at Bromere in Hamp- 
shire, and a Cistercian abbey at Quarrer, or 
Arreton, in the Isle of V’'ight. He caused 
the secular canons of Christ Church at Twyn- 
■hain to give place to regular canons. He 


to present to it a memorial, entitled, in his 
works, ‘ Political Recollections.’ On this his 
majesty’s ministers sent him as a consul- 
general to Egypt. He entered on the func- 
tions of his office in Alexandria 18 Dec. 
1786. In 1796 Baldwin counteracted a 


•onriched the priory of Plympton, and gave ' public mission entrusted to Tinville, the 
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brother of Foimuior-'J’inville, the notorious 
public accuser befor«? the French revolution- 
ary tribunal, who arrived in C’airo expressly 
to inveigle the beys of lOgfvpt into the dosig'ns 
of the French. About this time he received 
an official letter that the office of consul in 
Fgyj)t had been abolislied as unnecessary 
fotir years lx‘t<)rt;. ‘ 'I’he etfect of this letter,’ 
says Baldwin, ‘ was to dej)ress me to such a 
degree as to bereaA'e me of my strength, and 
of every faculty to attend to any earthly 
concern.’ lie left all his ])roperty behind 
him, and sailed on 14 March I77H, and on 
the 19th lnndt‘d happily on the island of 
Patinos, in the grotto of tlie A])oeulyps<‘. 
From Pntmos he went to (’Iiisme, the sepul- 
chre of the Tui'kish tlt>et, where the (Ireeks 
for five-and-twenty days came I’ound him 
every night and dancetl the carmagnole. 
He went on to Trieste by \4enna, and then, 
disl urbed by tlie but tie of Marengo, ret reated , 
to Leghorn, lb* was there surprised by a ' 
])arty of republicans, and had just time to 
save himself on boartl his majesty’s frigate, 
Santa Dorothea, witli little more than a 
change of linen in his wallet. After a fort- 
night’s cruise he landed at Naples, where he 
was reque.sted by the Fngli.sh commander-in- 
chief to join tlu'in at Malta in the cam]>uign 
of 1801 .‘ 

Whilst acting as (ronsul-general Baldwin 
first turned his attention to what he calls 
magnetic inftuence. The cures effi-cted by 
this in Egypt lu' declar*.*s to be many and 
marvellous. In 1789 he commenced ex- 
periments in it himself with remarkable 
success. The gifts of n-hich he con.sidered 
himself possessed were, he says, obtained 
from the hand of om* Ce,sure A vena di ^’aI- 
dieri, an extempore jioet who had ‘coursed i 
and .sung his carms (^/c) over various re- | 
gions of the world, and at length imported j 
under my roof’ in Alexandria on 2.3 Jan. 
1795. I’lie gifts were obtained from Cesare 
in his magnetic sleep. Baldwin's Italian i 
work, ‘La Prima !Musa,’ is written in poor ' 
and ungrammatical Italian. It reads more 
like the raving of a maniac than a whole- 
some speculation on a subject of .science. ! 
He presented a copy of it to the Britisli j 
Museum in 1802. Baldwin probably died 
poor. He speaks f»f hi.s ‘Legacy to hi.s 
Daughter ’as the only property he had to 
leave her. 

Baldwin, dui'ing his long residence at 
Alexandria, after much observation of cases 
of the plague, proposed as beneficial for 
this hitherto incuraole malady the rubbing 
of sweet olive oil into the skin. Tie com- 
municated his ideas to the Rev. Lewis de 
Pavia, chai>lnin and agent to the hospital [ 


called 8t. Anthony’s at Smyrna, who, after 
i five years’ experience, pronounced it the 
^ most efficaciou.s remedy he had known in 
the twenty-seven years during which the 
ho8])ital had been under his management. 
One of the many ingenious observations 
made liy Baldwin is that, amongst, upwards 
of a million of inhabitants carried off by tiu*- 
plague in Upper and Lower Egypt during' 
the .space of forty years, he could not discover 
a single oilman or dealer in oil. 

Baldwin wa.s the author of some remark- 
able works and a few pamplilets. Among.st 
them are: I. ‘A Narrative of Facts relating 
to the Plunder of Englisli ^lei’chants by the 
Arab.s, and other subsequent Outrages of the 
Government of Cairo in tlu‘ course of the 
year 1779.’ 2. ‘ Osservazioni cii’ca un nuovo 
yiecifico contra la peste,’ h’lorence, 1800. 
This has been tran.slat ed into German. 3. ‘ Sur 
le Magnetisme Animal,’ translated into 
French, 1818. 4. .V pamphlet ‘Memorial 

relating to the Trade in Slaves carried on in 
Egypt,’ .Vlexandria, 1789. 5. ‘ Political Re- 

collections relative to Egypt, containing 
Ob.><ervat ions on its Government under the 
Mameluks; its Geographical Position; its 
intrinsic and extrinsic Resources: its rela- 
tive Importance to England and France: 
and it.s Dangers t o hingland in the Possession 
of France; with a narrati^e of the cam- 
paign in 1801,’ London 1802, 8vo. 6. ‘Phi- 
lo.sophical Essays’ (dedicated to Governor 
.lohnstoue, whom he addresses as his most 
Jionf)urnble and most honoured friend), Lon- 
don, 1786, 8\ o. 7. ‘ La Prima 3Iusa Clio,’ 
London, 1802. 8. ‘La I’rima 3Iusa Clio, 

translated from the Italian of Ce.sare A vena 
di I'aldieri by George Baldwin, or the Divine 
Traveller: exhibiting a series of writings 
obtained in the exta.sy of magnetic, sleej),’ 
.3 vols. (London, 1810?), 8vo; voLs. ii. and 
iii. have no title-page. 9. ‘ Tre Gpere Dram- 
mat iche pre.se nolle visioni di Dafni e con- 
catenate istoricaraente nell’ordine che segue, 
cioe, 11 Trionfo di Melibeo, Im Cipria Silene, 
e la Coronazione di Silene, scritte da Dafni 
ossia Timi Dafni co.si ])oeticamente divisato 
Arcade Pasture, essendo nell’ estasi del sonno 
magnetico,’ London, 1811, 4to, privately 
printed. 10. ‘Mr. Baldwin’s Legacy to his 
Daughter, or the Divinity of Truth in writ- 
ings and resolutions matured in the course 
and study and experience of a long life ’ (in- 
cluding a series of "writings obtained from 
the hand of Cesare Avena di Valdieri in 
the magnetic sleep), London, 1811, 4to. 

[Brit. Mus. Catal. ; Lowndes’s Bibliog. Man. 
i. 102 : Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Meyer’s Grosses Con- 
versationS’Lexikon ; Anmml Agister, xl. 402, 
XXXV. 271.] J. M. 
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BALDWIN, JOHN (</. 1545), chief jus- 
tice of the common pleas, was a momher of 
the Inner Temple, of Avhich inn he was ap- 
pointed reader in the autumn of 1516, at 
Easter 1524, and again in the autumn of 1531, 


He appears to have lived principally at 
Ayleshmy, from which place two letters from 
him in the ‘ Cromwell CoiTespondence ’ in the 
Public llecord Office are dated, and in his later 
years acquired a considerable estate in the 


while be twice filled the office of treasurer, in ' county, consisting of the house and site of the 
1524 and 1530. In 1510 his name appears ! Grey Friars at Aylesbury (Pr/f. 32 Hen. VIIT, 
on the commission of th(-* peace for llncking- 1 pt. 8), and the manors of Ellesborough and 
liamshire, with which county he was con- | llunrich, forfeited by the attainder of Sir 
nected throughout his life, act ing on commis- | Homy Pole and the Countess of Salisbury, 
sions of gaol delivery and subsidy, and for the ! According to an inquisition taken at Ayles- 
assessment of the values of church property bury on 22 Pec, 1545 he died on 24 Oct, in 



roll, but "was not selected by the king. In 
1529 ho was joined in commission with the 
master of the rolls, the chief baron of theex- 
■<'hequer, t wo of the justices of common pleas, 
and other distinguished lawyers, to hear 
causes in chancery committed to them by Car- j 
dinal Wolsey, then lord chancellor ; and in 
the following year, on the cardinal’s fall, he 
w'as selected to hold Inquisitions as to the 
•♦•xtent of his property in Buckinghamshire. 
He sat in the House of Commons once, being 
burgess for Hindon, in AVilt shire, ifi the par- ! 


for London, was shot in Cheapside in 1536), 
and .Tohn Burlacy, son of his daughter I’e- 
tronilla. In the pedigree in Harl. MS. 533 
the cider daughter is called Ann, and Fos.s 
gives her name as Katharine, on what autho- 
rity does not. appear. He had also a son 
William, who married Mary Tyringham, but 
died in his father’s lifetime. His widow be- 
came a lunatic .shortly after his death. An 
extract from his will is given in the inqui- 
sition. 

[Calendar of Stito Papers, Hen. VIII, vols. 



1 . 1 * ^ ^ _ ^ , 

and the Marches (which wore then governed App. ii. p. 237, and ix. App. ii. p. 162 ; State 
by the l*rincess Mary’s council under the pre- j Ti'ial*^, »• 387, 398j^ Dngdalejj Origines Juridi- 


eialos, 137 ; I'oss’s Judges of England, v. 134.J 

C. T. M. 


BALDWIN, RltaiAKD, D.D. (I672r 
758), provost of Trinity Cfdlege, Dublin, 


sidency of the Bi.shop of Exeter), and also of 
t he county palatine of Chester and Flint. I !(» 
vacated tlicse offices on the appointment of 
llichard Biche on 3 May 1532. Ills patent 
ns seijeant-at-lawMS dated 16 Nov. 1531, but I , _ 

the title is given to him two months earlier first became connected with the college by 
in a commission of gaol delivery for Bedford obtaining a .scholarship in 1686. He was 
toastie. Shortly after this promotion he ac- aiterwards mad(» a fellow, and on 24 June 
companied Sir John Spelman as justice of appointed provost. On his death, 

assize for the nort hern cu’cuit, and was placed 1758, he bequeathed his foi'time(>t 

on the commission of the peace in Cumber- j 80,000/. to the college. The will was dis- 
land, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and ! puR-fi certain persons in England who 
Yorkshire. He still, howevei', served on the j claimed to he his rtdativ«‘S ; hut after sixty- 
commission of gaol deliveiy at Ayle.shuiy in . years’ litigation the case was in 1820 
the same year. According to a manuscript , decid*‘d in favour ol the college. Ilis asso- 
copy of Spelman’s ‘ Reports,’ quoted by Dug- ciates know nothing of his nativity or parent- 
dide, ho and Thomas Willoughby were the but the claimants Mserted that he was 

first seijeants-at-law who received the honour i son of James Baldwin, of Parkhill, near 

of knighthood. This was in Trinity term, he was bom in 1672 and 

1634. In the following year (19 April 1535) educated at the grammar school at Colmv 
he was appointed chief justice of the common where he dealt a mortal blow to one of his 
pleas, ana almost the first cases in^which he schoolfellows, and on that account left Eng- 
acted in a judicial capacitv were the trials of A suggestion has also been made that 

the prior of the London Charterhouse, Bishop owed his promotion to the provostehip to 

Fisher, and Sir Thomas More for treason. Ws relationship to some one of high influ- 
Ho also acted in the same capacity at the There is a marble monument to his 

trials of Anne Boleyn and her companions, memory in Itxamination Hall, 
of Lord Darcy, and the ringleaders of the [Liber Hil>erni», ii. 123; Taylor’s History of 
northern rebellion. j the University of Dublin, 248-61.] T. F. H. 
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BALDWIN, I’HOM AS (1750-1 820), was 
appointed city architect at Bath about the 
year 1776, and continued in that office till 
1800. Baldwin completed, upon an improved 

{ )lan, the building of the new guildhall, which 
lad been begun in 1768. lie designed the 
Cross baths, the portico of the great pump 
room, and many other public and private 
buildings. Some time before 1796 lie was 
made chamberlain of Bath. He had draw- 
ings prepared, wliich seem nt)t to hav(‘ been 
published, of a Roman temple discovered 
near the king’s bath in 1790. He died on 
7 March 1820, at the age of 70. 

[Diet, of Architect ural Pul)licution Society, 
1853 ; Natte’s Views in Ihith, fol., IjOikIoh, 1806; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of English Artists.] E, R. 

BALDWIN, SiH TIMOTHY (1620- 
1696), civil lawyer, younger .son of Charles | 
Baldwin of Burwarton, Shropshire, was born j 
in 1620. He became a commoner of Balliol ! 
College, Oxford, in 1635, and proceeded B.A. j 
on 13 Oct. 1(538, B.C.L. on 26 June 1641, and ' 
D.C.L. in 1662. In 1639 he was elected i 
fellow of All Souls’ College, where he lived ! 
during the civil wars. As a royalist hi^was [ 
deprived of his fellowship by the parlia- 
mentary commissioners in 1648, but an appli- 
cation on his behalf to the wife of I’homas 
Kelsey, deputy-go vt^nor of t lie ci ty of Oxford, 
accompanied by ‘ certain gifts,’ secured his 
speedy reinstatement. He is mentioned by 
Wood in his autobiograj)hy (ed. Blis.s, p. 
xxv) as joining in 1656 a number of royalists 
*who esteem’d themselves either virtuosi or 
wits’ in encouraging an Oxford apothecary 
to sell * coffey publickly in his house against 
All Soules Coll.’ At the restoration he was 
nominated a royal commissioner to inejuire 
into the state of the university, was admitted 
principal of Hart Hall, now llertford College 
(21 June 1660), and became a member of the 
College of Civilians (Coote’s Enr/lisJi Cin- 
lians, p. 84). He afterwards resigned his i 
fellowimip (1661), and was nominated chan- 
cellor of the dioceses of Hereford and Wor- 
cester. For twelve years, from 1670 to 1682, 
he was a master in chancery (Foss’s Jud</e», 
vii. 8). He was knighted in July 1670, and 
was then described as of Stoke Castle, Shrop- 
shire. In 1679-80 he is found acting as one 
of the clerks in the House of Lords, and 
actively engaged in procuring evidence 
against the nve lords charged with a 
treasonable catholic conspiracy. He died 
in 1696. At the time he held the office of 
steward of Leominster (Luttrell’s IJrief 
Helation^ iv. 93). 

Baldwin was the author of ‘The Privileges 
of an Ambassador, written by way of letter 


to a friend who desired his opinion concern- 
ing the Portugal Ambassador,’ 1664. This 
very rare tract treats of the char^ of man- 
slaiighter preferred in an En^ish court 
against Don Pantaleone, brother of the Por- 
tuguese ambassador. Baldwin also translated 
into Latin and published in 1666 Lord Her- 
! bert of Cherbury’s ‘ History of the Expedition 
to Rh6 in 1627.^ 'The English original, which 
was written in 1630, was first printed in 
1870 by the Iffiilobiblon Society. In 1663 
Baldwin edited and published ‘ The Juris- 
diction of the Admiralty of England asserted 
against Sir Edward Coke’s “ Articuli Aucto- 
j ritatis” in xxii. chapter of his “Jurisdiction 
of Courts ” by Richard Zouch, Doctor of the 
Civil Ijaws and late Jm^e of the High Court 
j of Admiralty, 1063.’ Baldwin contributed 
a brief preface to this work dated ‘Doctors’^ 
Commons, 26 Feb. 1663,’ 

[Atheijfe Oxon. (ed.Blis.s), iii, 241, 512, iv. 334 ; 
Fasti Oxon. i. 479, 500, ii. 3, 171 ; State Trials, 
vii. 1285, 1373, &c. ; Martin’s Archives of All 
Souls’ College, 381 ; Burrows’ Worthies of All 
Souls, 196, 216.] 8. L. L. 

BALDWIN, WILT.TAM (^. 1647), a 
I west-countiyman, spent several years at Ox- 
j ford in the study of logic and philosophy, 
i He is supposed to be the William BalJwin 
! who supplicated the congregation of regents 
I for a master’s degree in 16.32 Athena j 

j i. 341). On leaving Oxford he became a 
corrector of the press to Edward Whit- 
! church, the printer, who, in 1647, printed for 
; him ‘ A Treatise of Morall Phylosophie, con- 
tayning the Sayinges of the Wyse,’ a small 
black-letter octavo of 142 leaves. This book 
was afterwards enlarged by Thomas Paul- 
freyman, and continued popular for a cen- 
tury. In 1649 appeared Baldwin’s ‘Canticles 
! or Balades of Salomon, phraselyko declared in 
Englyshe Metres,’ which the author printed 
with his own hand from the types of Whit- 
church. The versification has more ease and 
elegance than we usually find in metrical 
translations from the Scriptures ; and tho 
volume is remarkable for the care bestowed 
on tho punctuation, a matter to which tho 
old printers seldom paid the slightest atten- 
tion. During the reigns of Edward VI and 
Queen Mary, it appears that Baldwin was 
employed in preparing theatrical exhibitions 
for the court (Collier, Hist, of Eng. Hram. 
Poetry, i. 149, &c.) In 1669 he superintended 
the publication of the ‘Mirror for Magi- 
strates,’ contributing four poems of his own : 
— (1) ‘The Story of Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge, being put to death at Southampton ; *' 
(2) ‘ IIow Thomas Montague, Earl or Salis- 
bury, in the midst of his glory was by chanco 
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slain by a Piece of Ordnance ; * (3) ‘ Story 
of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
bein^ punished for abusing his King and 
causing the Destruction of good Duke Ilum- 
phrey ; * (4) ‘ The Story of Jtick Cade naming 
himself Mortimer, and hi-s Kebelling against 
the King.’ In the preface, llaldAvin speaks 
of having been 'called to other trades of 
lyfe.’ He is probably referring to the fact 
that he had become a minister and a school- 
master. Wood states that he took to clerical 
work immediately after leaving the uni- 
versity ; but this must be a mistake. In 
1560 he published a poetical tract (of the 

f reatest rarity) in twelve leaAes, ‘The 
i’uneralles of King Kdward the Sixt ; where- 
in are declared the Causers and Causes of his i 
Death.’ On the title-page is a woodcut j 
portrait of Edward. The eh?gy is followed ' 
by ‘ An Exhortation to the llepentaunce of 
Sinnes and Amendment of Tjife,’ consisting j 
of twelve eight-line stanzas ; and the tract ; 
concludes with an ‘Ejiitaph: The Death 
Playnt or Life Prayse of the most Noble and 
Vertuous Prince, King Edward the Sixt.’ 
One of the rarest and most curious of early 
ludicrous and satirical pieces, ‘ Dewarc the 
Cat’ (1561), has been shown by Collier to 
be the work of Baldwin. I'he dedication is 
.signed ‘ G. B.,’ the initials of Gulielmus 
Baldwin j and Mr. Collier quotes from an 
early broadside (in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries) the following passage : — 

Where as there is a book called Bewjire the Cat: 
The veri truth is so that Streamer made not that ; 
Nor no such false fabells fell ever from his pen, 
Nor from his hart or mouth, as knoe maiii honest 
men. 

But wil ve aladli knoe who made that boke in , 
dede? I 

One Wylliam BaldcM’ine. God graunt him well to ' 
speede. 

But the authorship is placed beyond all 
possible doubt hy an entiy in the Stationers’ | 
ilegisters, 1568-9, when a second edition was 
in preparation : — ‘ Rd. of Mr. Irelonde for his 
lycense for pryntinge of a hoke intituled | 
fieware the Catt, hy Wyllm Bakhvin, iiijd.’ ! 
The scene is laid in the office of .John Day, } 
the printer, at Aldersgate, where Baldwin, | 
Ferrers, and others had met to spend Christ- | 
mas. Personal allusions abound, and there 
are many attacks on Roman Catholics. The ; 
purpose is to show that cats are gifted with 
speech and reason ; and in the course of the 
narrative, which consists of prose and verse, 
a number of merry tales srti introduced. Of : 
Baldwin’s closing years we have no record ; ' 
he is supposed to have died early in the ] 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. < 


Baldwin prefixed a copy of verses to Long- 
ton’s ‘Treatise ordrely declaring the Prin- 
cipal! Partes of Physick ’ (1547). lie is 
probably the author of ‘ A new Booke called 

he Shippe of Safegards, wrytten hy G. B.’ 
(1569), and a sheet of eleven eight-lino 
[ stanzas : — 

To warn the papistes to beware of three trees. 

God save our Queene Elizabeth. 

I Finis qd. G. B., 

printed on 12 Dec. 1571, by .John Awdeloy. 
Wood ascribes to him ‘ The U.se of Adngies ; 
Similie.s and Proverbs ; Comedie.s,’ of which 
nothing is known. 

[Wood’s Athenae Ozon. ed. Bliss, i. 341-3; 

■ Ritson’s Bibliogi*. Poet. p. 121 ; Dibdin’s T^ipogr. 
i Aiitiq. iii. 503, iv. 498 ; Collier’.s Hist, of Engl. 
Dram. Lit. i. 149, 15-1. new od. ; Bibliogr. Ac- 
count, i. 43-7; Corser’s Collectanea, i. 108-16, 

: 123-9.] A. H. B. 

BALDWIN or BAWDEN, WILLIAM 
(1563-1632), Jesuit, was a native of Com- 
w'all. He entered Exeter College, Oxford, 
on 20 Dec. 1577, studied in that university 
for five years, and ]>as.scd over to tlie Kng- 
lish College of Douay, then temporarily re- 
moved to Rheims, where he arrived on 
31 Dee. 1582. The following year ho pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and entered the English 
College tliere. He was ordained j)rie.>3i in 
1588, and served as English penitentiary at 
, St. Peter’.s for a year. His health failing in 
Rome, he Avas sent to Belgium, where he 
entered the Society of Jestjs in 1590, and 
was advanced to the dignity of a professed 
father in February 1602. He was professor 
f)f moral theology at Louvain for some time. 
Having been summoned to Spain at tlie close 
of the year 1594 or early in 1595, he was 
captured by the English fleet, then besieging 
Dunkirk, and .sent as a prisoner to England; 
but the privy council, being unable to dis- 
cover anything against him, set him ntlibcrty. 
He remained for six months in England, 
living with Mr. Richard Cotton at War- 
blington, Hampshire, where he rendered great 
assistance to the catholic cause. Called 
thence to Rome, he was for some time mi- 
nister at the English college, under Father 
Vitelleschi, the rector. lie next went to 
Brussels (about 1599 or 1600), where he suc- 
ceeded Father Holt as vice-prefect of the 
English mission. This important post he 
held for ten years. His zeal gave such offence 
to the privy council, tJiat, although he had 
never left Belgium, they proclaimed him a 
traitor, and an accessory in the Gunpowder 
plot with Fathers Garnett and John Gerard, 
and further accused him of having formerly 
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treated with Frederick Spiiiola about the 
Spanish invasion. In 1610 Baldwin liad to 
make a journey on business to Home, during 
whiclr, when ]^)a8sing the coniines of Alsace 
and the Palatinate, lie was apprehended by 
the soldiers of the Kh'ctor Palatine, Frede- 
rick VI, not far from the city of Spires. As 
tlie elector knew that he would be conferring 
a great favour upon King James, he kept 
him in close custody in various public prisons, 
and then sent him to England escorted by a 
guard of twelve soldiers, travelling .some- 
times on horseback and sometimes' in a cart, 
hound with a heavy chain from the neck to 
the breast, where it was turned and wound 
round his entii*e body, ‘ being twice as long 
as would have been required to secure an 
African lion.’ As if that did not suffice, they 
hung anotlier chain behind him, eighteen 
feet long, to (uirry which it was necessary to 
have an assistant, whom in jest they called 
his train-beai’er. To loosen or tighten these 
chains, four men, with as many ke3'^s, pre- 
ceded him. Tlmv allowed him to have onlj' 
one hand at liberty I'or the purpose of con- 
ducting food to his mouth, never both hands 
at once, nor was he. permitted the us(i of a I 
knife and fork, lest he might be driven by 
the infamy of the plot and the anticipation 
of the gallows to commit suicide. On his 
arrival in this country he was at once com- 
mitted a close yirisoner to the Tower of Lon- 
<lon. Although nothing was proved against 
him, his captivity lasted for eight years, till 
15 June 1618, when, at the intercession of 
the Count de Gondoraar, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, he was released and sent into banish- 
ment. In 16:il Baldwin was rector of Lou- 
vain, and then (1622) the fifth rector of St. 
Omer’s College, which, under his government, 
prospered to such a degree as to number 
nearly 200 scholars. He died at St. Omer 
on 28 Sept. 1 632. 

Baldwin left in manuscript several volu- 
minous treatises on pious subjects. A list 
of them is given in Southwell’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Scriptonmi Soc. Jesu.’ 

[Oliver’s Collect aiica S. .T. 49; >Iore‘.s Hist. 
Prov. Angl. 8. J. 374 ; Tanner’s Societas .Jasu 
usque a<l sanguinis et vitae profusionem militan.s, 
629; Foley’s Jt<'.cor(ls, iii. o01-o20, vii. 42; 
Doild’s Church Hist. ii. 393; Olivers Colloetions 
concerning the Catholic Ibdigion in Cornwall, 
&c. 236; Boase and Courtncy’.s llihl. Cormi- 
biensis. iii. 1045 ; Boaso’s Register of Exeter 
College, Oxford, 186; Cal. of State Papers 
( 1 603-10) ; Morris’s Condition of Catholics under 
James I (1871), p. cclviii, 165; Coxo’s Cat. 
Codd. MSS. in Collegiis Aulisq. Oxon. ii. 63; 
Diaries of the English College, Douay, 192, 197, 
331.1 T. C. 


I BALDWULF, BEADWULF, or BA- 
j DULF (d. 803 ?), bishop of Whithern or 
I Candida Casa, in Galloway, was consecrated 
to that see 17 July 791 by Archbishop Ean- 
bald of York and Bishop jRthelberht of Hex- 
ham (^Anglo-Saxon Chronicloy s. a. 791; SlM. 
Ditr. 790 ; Hen. Hunt. Hist. Angl. lib. iv. ) 
His assisting at the coronation of a Northum- 
brian king (Eardwulf, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle y 
s. a. 795), and shortly afterwards at the con- 
secration of a Northumbrian archbishop (Ean- 
hald II of York, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, s.a. 
796), shows that, in his hands, the bishopric 
established as an outpo.st of Anglian influence 
among the Celts of Galloway lost none of 
its original character. But Northumbria 
had Iw this time beijome so disorganised that 
it was found impossible to maintain any hold 
over this distant dependency. Baldwulf 
seems to have been the last Anglian bishop 
of Whitliern (Wii.L. Malm. Gesta Pont.ifi- 
enm, lib. iii. f. 118). On his death about 803 
(Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ii. 225 — the date 
seems conjectural), either no bishop was ap- 
pointed, or the bishop of Lindisfarne, Ileatho- 
red ( b’LOR. Wig. M. IT. B. p. 626 d), added 
the nominal charge of Galloway to his own 
diocese, 'riie Gallweglans had regained their 
eccle-siastical independence. 

[.Authorities cited above.] T. F, T. 

BALDWYN, ED W ARl ) (1746-181 7 ), 
pamphleteer, wa.s educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford (B. A., 17tS7 : M.A., 1784). For 
some years In; was resident in Yorkshire, 
where, under the j)seudon_vra of ‘ Trim,’ lie 
was engaged in a literary squabble with the 
llev. William Atkinson and other clergj'- 
men of the ‘ evangelical ’ school. Subse- 
quently he removed to Ludlow in Shrop- 
shire, and eventually became rector of Abdon 
in tliat county. He died in Kentish Town, 
Loudon, 11 Feb. 1817, and was buried in 
Old St. Pancras churchyard. 

He wrote : 1. ‘ A Critique on the Poetical 
Essays of the Kev. William Atkinson,’ 1787. 
2. ‘ l^'urther Remarks on two of the most 
Singular Characters of the Age,’ 1 789. S. ‘ A 
Letter to the Author of Remarks on two 
of the most Singular Characters of the Age. 
By the Rev. John Crosse, vicar of Bradford ; 
with a reply by the former,’ 1790, with 
which is printc'd ‘ The Olla Podrida ; or 
Trim’s Entertainment for his Creditors.’ 
4. ‘ Remarks on the Oaths, Declarations, and 
Conduct of Johnson Atkinson Busfield, Esq.,* 
1791 . 5. ‘ A Congratulatory Address to the 

Rev. John Crosse, on the Prospect of his Re- 
covery from a Dangerous Disease,’ 1791. 

^Herald and Genealogist, ii. 219 ; Roffe’s 
British Monumental Inscriptions, i. No. 25; 
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Watt’s Bibl. }irit. ; l^iog. Diet, of Living Authors ; 
Cansii'k’s Epitaphs at 8t. Puncras, Middlesex, 
i. 98 ; Gent. Mag. Ixxxvii. 279 ; Cat. of Oxford 
(irnduates (1861), 29,] T. C. 

BALE, JOHN (] 496-1563), liishop of 
Ossory, was born ut tho little village of 
Cove, near Dunwich in Suffolk, on 21 Nov. 
1496. His pai'ents were in a humble rank 
of life ; but at the ago of twelve he was 
sent to the Cannelite convent at Norwich, 
where he was educated, and thence he passed 
to Jesus College, Cambridge. He was at 
lirst an opponent of tho new learning, and 
was a zealous Homan catholic, but was con- 
A crted to protestantism b\' tho t<;aching of 
Jjord AVentworth. He laid aside his nion- 1 
astic habit, renounced his vows, and caused j 
great scandal bv taking a wife, of whom : 
nothing is known savt' that her name was j 
Dorothy. This stej) exposed him to the j 
hostility of the clergy, and In* only escaped ^ 
punishment by the pow'crfiil protection of ' 
Thomas Cromw'ell, earl of Essex. He held j 
the living of Thornden in Suffolk, and in ; 
1634 was convened before the archbishop of 
York to answer for a s('rmou, denouncing 
Koniish uses, which he had preached at 
Doncaster. Dale is said to have attracted 
Cromwell’s attention by his dramas, which 
were moralities, or scriptural plays setting 
forth the reformed opinions and attacking the 
Homan part^'. ’The earliest of Hale’s plays 
was written in 1638, and its title is suflicienlly 
.si^ificant of its genei'al purport. It is called 
* A Brefe Comedy or Enterlude of Johan 
Baptystes Hreachyngo in the AVyldernesse ; | 
openynge the craftve Assaults of the Hy- 
pocrytes (i.e. the friars) with the glorious | 
Baptyme of the Lord Jesus Christ’ {Tlar- 
Inan Miscellani/^ vol. i.). Hale wrote several 
]>lays of a similar character. They are not 
rcmiarkable for their poetical merits, but are j 
vigorous attempts to convey his own ideas 
of religion to tho popular mind. AVhen 
Bale was bishop of Ossory, he hud some of 
his plays acted by boys at the market-cross 
of Killienny on Sunday afternoon. 

Cromwell recogniseii in Hale a man who 
could strike hard, and Bale continued to 
make enemies by his unscrupulous out- 
spokenness. The ^all of Cromwell betokened 
a religious I’eoction, and Bale had too many 
enemies to stay unprotected in England. 
He fled in 1640 with his wife an|) children 
to German}’’, and thei*o he continued his con- 
troversial writings. Chief amongst them in 
importance were the collections of AVycliffite 
^injyBtjfitflogies, ‘A brief Chronicle concerning 
tne Examination and Death of Sir John 
Oldcostle, collected bv John Bale out of the 
books and writings those Popish Prelates 


which were pj’esent,’ T^ondon, 1644 ; ut 
the end of which was ‘ Tlie E.xamination of 
William Thoi’pe,’ wdiich Foxe attributes to 
Tyndale. In 1647 Hale published at Mar- 
burg ‘The Examination of Anne Askewe.’ 
Another work which was the fruit of his 
exile was an exposure of the monastic system 
imt.itled ‘ 3’he Actes of Englyshe A'^otaryes,’ 
1616. 

On the accession of Edward AH in 1647 
Bale returned to England and shared in the 
triumph of the more advanced reformen 
He w'as appointed to the rectory of Bishop- 
stoke in Hamj)shir(‘, and published in Lon- 
don a work wliich he had composed during 
his e.xile, ‘The Image of bothe Churches 
aftt^r the most wouderfull and heaAcnlie 
Hevelacion of Suliurt John ’ (1560). This 
work may be taken as the best examide of 
Bale’s polemical power, showing his learning, 
his rude ^'igour of t'xpression, and his want 
of good taste and moch’ration. 

ill 1661 Bale was ])romoted to tho vicarage 
of Swaft’ham in Norfolk, but he does not 
appear to have residt'd tluire. In August 
1662 Edward A’T came to Southampton and 
met Hah', whom he ])reseuted to the vacant 
see of Ossory. In Dec('mber Bale set out 
for Ireland, and was consecrated at Dublin 
on 2 Ftd). 1653. From the beginning Bale 
showed himself an uncompromising upholder 
of the reformation doctrines. His consecra- 
tion gave rise to a controversy. Tho Irish 
hisliops had not yet accepted the new ritual. 
The ‘ Form of Consecrating Bishops,’ adopted 
by the English parliament, had not received 
the sanction of tlie Irish parliament, and 
Avas not binding in Ireland. Bale refused 
to be ordained by the Homan ritual, and at 
length succeeded in carrying his point, 
though a protest was made by the Dean of 
Dublin during the ceremony. Bale has left 
an account of his proceedings in his dioces 
in his ‘ A’oeacyon of .lohn Bale to the 
Byshopjierycke of < tssorie ’ {Jlarleian Mift- 
cellam/, vol. vi.). His owui account show's 
that ins zeal for the reformation w'as not 
tempered by discretion. At Kilkenny he 
tried to remove ‘ idolatries,’ and thereon 
follow'ed ‘ angers, slaunders, conspiracies, 
and in the end slaughters of men.’ He 
angered the pi'iests by denouncing their 
superstitions and advising them to marry. 
His extreme measures everywhere aroused 
opposition. When Edward Vi’s death was 
known, Bale doubtetl about recognising 
Lady Jane Grey, and on tho proclamation 
of Queen Alary he preached at Kilkenny 
on the duty of obedience. But the catho- 
lic party at once raised its head. Tlie 
mass W'as restored in the cathedral, and. 
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Hale thought it best to withdraw to Dublin, 
whence he set sail for Holland. He was 
taken prisoner by the captain of a Dutch 
inan-oNwar, which was driveti by stress of 
weather to St. Ives in Cornwall. I’here 
Halo was apprehended on a charge of high 
treason, but was released. The same fortune 
befell liim at Dover. When he arrived in 
Holland he was again imprisoned, and only 
escaped by paying 300/. I’rom Holland bo 
made his way to Basel, where he remained | 
in quiet till the accession of Klizabeth in j 
1659. He again returned to Knglaudan old ' 
and worn-out man. He did not feel himself 
equal to the task of returning to his turbu- 
lent diocese of Ossoiy, but accepted the post 
of prebendary of Cantei'bury, and died in 
Canterbury in 1563. 

Bale wius a man of great theological and 
historical learning, and of an active mind. 
But he was a coarse and bitter contro- 
A'ersialist and awakened equal bitterness 
amongst his opponents. None of the writers 
of the reformation time in England equalled j 
Bale in acerbity. He was known as ‘ Bilious j 
Bale.’ His controversial spirit Avas a hin- 
drance to his learning, a.s he was led away 
by his prejudices into frequent misstate- 
ments. Tie most important work of Hale 
was a history of English literatuni, Avhich 
first appeared in 1548 under the title ‘Illus- 
trium Majoris Britannite Scriptorum 8uin- 
marium in quinque centurias iliAusum.’ It is 
a valuable catalogue of the Avritings of the au- 
thors of Great Britain chronologically ar- 
ranged. Bale’s second exile gaA'e him time to 
cany on his work till his own day, and two 
€‘ditions Avere issued in Basel, 1557—1559. 
This AA’ork OAves much to the ‘ Collectanea ’ 
and ‘ Coramentarii ’ of .Tolm Lcland, and is 
disfigtired by misrepresentations and inac- : 
curacies. Still its learning is considerable, 
and it deserA'es independent consideration, 
as it was founded on an examination of manu- 
scripts in monastic libraries, many of Avhich 
haA’e since been lost. The plays of Bale are 
doggerel, and are totally wanting in decorum. 
A few of them are printed in Dod.sley’s ‘ Old 
Plays,’ vol. i., and m the ‘ Harleian Miscel- 
lany,’ A'ol. i. Thf* most interesting of his 

ys, ‘ Kyn^e Johan,’ Avas printed by the 
!amd(m Society in 1838. It is a singular 
mixture of history and allegory, the OAents 
of the reign of John being transferred to the 
struggle between prote.stantism and popery 
in the Avriter’s own day. His polemical 
Avritings were very numerous, and many of 
them Avere published under assumed names. 
Tanner {Btbl, Brit.) giA’es a catalogue of 
eighty-fi\'e printed and manuscript works 
attributed to Bale, and Cooper {Athenat Can- 


tabriyienses) extends the number to ninety. 
Besides Bale’s works above mentioned, the 
following are the most important : 1. ‘ Acta 
1 Komanorum Pontificum usque ad tempora 
I Pauli IV,’ Basle, 8vo, 1638; Frankfort, 1667 ; 

I Leyden, 1615. 2. ‘The Pageant of the Popes, 

■ containing the lyves of idl the Bishops of 

■ Rome from the beginning to the ycare 1665, 

Englished with additions by J. S. [John 
StudleyV London, 1674. 3. ‘ATragedieor 
Enterlude manifesting the chiefo promises of 
God unto man, by all ages in the olde laAve 
from the fall of Adam to the Incarnation of 
the Lord Jesus Cliriste,’ 1638, reprinted in 
Dodsley. 4. ‘ New Comedy or Enterludo 
concerning the three lawes of Nature, Moises 
and Christc, corrupted by the Sodomytes, 
Pharyses and Papistes,’ 1638, London, 1662. 
6. ‘ Yet a Coiirse at tbo Romysho Foxe,^ 
Zurich, 1543. 6. ‘ A Mystcrye of Iniqiiyte,^ 

contayned within the heretycall Genetuogye 
of Ponce Pantolabus, is here both dy.sclo8ed 
and confuted,’ Geneva, 1646. 7. ‘Tlie Apo- 

logyo of Johaix Bale agaynste a ranko Papyst,' 
1650. 

[The materials for Bale’s life are chiefly sap- 
plietl by himself in scattered mentions in his 
many wrifings, and especially in ‘The Vocacyon 
of John Bale to the Byshopperycke of Ossorie’ 

, (Harleian Miscellany, vol. vi.). The Parker 
Society published (1849) the (Select Works of 
John Bale, to which is prefixed a biographical 
notice by Rev. H. Christmas. The fullest account 
of Bale is given in Cooper’.s Athense Cantabri- 
gien.ses.] M. C. 

BALE, ROBERT (Jl. 1461), chronicler, 
j known as Robert Bale the Elder, is said to 
I have been born in London. He practised 
as a lawyer, and was elected notary of tho 
city of London, and subsequently a judge in 
the civil courts. He wrote a chronicle of 
the city of London, and collected the stray 
records of its usages, liberties, &c. Tho fol- 
lowing is a list of his writings according to 
.fohn Bale: — 1. ‘Londinensis Urbis Chro- 
nicon.’ 2. ‘ Instrumenta Ijibertatum Lon- 
dini.’ 3. ‘ Gesta Regis Edwardi Tertii.* 
4. ‘ Alphabetum Sanctorum Anglia;.’ 6. ‘Do 
Prtefectis et Consulibus Londini.’ 

[Bale’s (.Tohn) Scriptor. lllust. Major. Brit. 
Cat. Cent. xi. No. 68 ] C. F. K. 

BALE, ROBERT {d. 1603), a Carmelite 
monk, wtjp a native of Norfolk, and when 
very young entered the Carmelite monastery 
at Norwich. Having a great love of learn- 
ing, he spent a portion of every year in the 
Carmelite liouses at Oxford or Cambridge. 
He became prior of the monastery of his 
order at Burnham, and died 11 Nov. 1603. 
Bale enjoyed a high reputation for learning. 
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a ad collected a valuable library, which he 
bequeathed to his convent. 

His principal works were : 1. ‘ Annales Or- 
dinis Oarmelitarum ' (Bod. Arch. Seld. B. 
72). 2. ‘Ilistoria Ilelito Prophetic.’ 3. ‘ Offi- 
cium Simonis Angli ’ (i.e. of Simon Stock, a 
prior of his order who was canonised). 

[Bale’s (Baliei) Script. Jllust. Major. Brit. 
Catal. Cent. 11, No. 69; Wood’s Athense Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 7 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.] C. F. K. 

BALES or BAYLES, alias Evkks, 
CIlllISTOPHEIl (executed 1589-90), priest, 
was a native of Cunsley, in the diocese of 
Durham, and studied in the English col- 
lege.s at liome and Uheim.‘<. From the latter 
he was sent on the English mission in 1588. 
Having been apprehended soon aftm’wards, 
he was tried and convicted under the statute 
of 27 Eliz. for taking pric.st.’s orders beyond 
the seas, and coming into England to exer- 
cise his sacerdotal functions. He was drawn 
to a gallows at the end of Fetter Lane, in 
Fleet Street, London, and hanged, di.sem- | 
bowelled, and quartered, 4 March 1589-90. j 
Two laymen suftbred the same day for re- | 
lieving and entertaining him, viz. Nicholas ' 
Homer in Smithlield, and Alexander Blage ' 
in Gray’s Inn Lane. 1 

[Stow’s Annales, 760 ; Challoncr’s Missionary ! 
Priests (1803), i. 135; State Papers, Domc.stic, | 
Elizabeth, ccxxx. art. 57 ; Dodd’s Ch. Hist. ii. 
75.] T. C. 

BALES, PE’rER (1 547-? 1610), caligra- 
phist, whose name appears also as Balesius, 
speaks of himself in the year 1595 {Ilarl, MU. 
6/6, fol. 20) as being ‘within two yeares of 
fiftie,’ which gives the date of his birth as 
1647. Ilolin^ed also (iii. 1262) speaks of 
Bales as ‘ an Englishman borne in the citie 
of London,’ but beyond this nothing what- 
ever is known of his parentage. Of his edu- 
cation it is recorded that he sjieut several 
years in Oxford at Gloucester Hall (Wood, 
Athen. O.t*. i. 666, ed. 1813), where his micro- 
scopic penmanship, his writing from speaking 
(shorthand), and dexterous copying, attracted 
great attention, and where his conduct secured 
for him the respect of many men at his own j 
hall and at St. John’s ; but there is no evi- 
dence whether he was at the university as a 
scholar or as a professor of his art, for which 
Englishmen in his day (Bayle, art. Quine- 
tilian) enjoyed especial repute. 1676 it 
is certain he had risen ‘to great eminence. 
His skill enabled him (B’Israeli, Curiosities 
of Literature, p. 100) to astonish ‘ the eyes of 
beholders by showing them what they could 
not see ’ when they were shown it, for ex- 
ample, the Bible written to go into the com- 
pass of a walnut (^Harl, MS. 630, art. 2, f. 


14) ; and this brought him so much fame that 
he, on 17 Aug. 1676, presented Elizabeth, 
then at Hampton Court, with a specimen 
of his work mounted under crystal or glass 
as a ring (together with ‘ an excellent spec- 
tacle by him devised’ to allow the qiieen 
j to read what ho had written) ; and Eliza- 
beth wore this ring many times upon her 
finger (Holinshbd, iii. 1262), calling upon 
the lords of the council and the ambassadors 
to admire it. Bales resided in the upper 
I end of the Old Bailie, near the sign of the 
I Dolphin ; ho advertised himself as a writing 
schoolmaster ‘that teacheth to write all 
manner of handes, after a more speed io way 
than hath heretofoi’e been taught ; ’ he pro- 
mised his pupils that ‘you may also leame 
to write as fast as a man speaketh, by the 
arte of Brachigra])hie by liim devised, writing 
but one letter for a word;’ and that ‘you 
may have anything faire written in an^ kind 
of hand usuall, and bookes of copies faire as 
you shall bespeake.’ Many of the citizens 
and their children became his scholars. Ho 
was employed also in transcribing public 
documents into book form, one of these 
{Hnrl. MS. 2368), as oven as type, being a 
beautiful spijcimen of his dexterity; and 
Walsingham and Hatton called him into 
use for other government purposes, such as 
deciphering and cojiying secret correspond- 
ence, and imitating the handwriting of inter- 
cepted letters, in order to add matter to them, 
j which might bring replies to serve state ends, 
i His sendees were turned to account in the dis- 
I covery of Babington’s plot in 1586 (Camden’s 
Annals, anno 1586). Bales therefore hoped 
! for appointment to some permanent post; but 
his hope was not realised, and a Mr. Peter 
Ferriman, hi.s friend, wrote to Sir Thomas 
I Ilandolph in 1589, urging his claims on the 
government {MS. Collection of N. Boothe, 
Esq., late of Gray’s Inn). In 1690 Bales 
published ‘ The Writ ing Schoolemaster,’ for 
teaching ‘ swift writing, true writing, faire 
* writing,’ which was to be bought at his own 
hou.se ; and he dedicated the little volume to 
Sir Christopher Hatton, his ‘singular good 
lord and master.’ His patron 'Walsingham 
dying in 1590, and Hatton dying in the 
next year, 1591, Bales petitioned Burghley 
for ‘ preferment to the office of armes, either 
for the roome of York Herald or for the 
Pursuivantes place’ {Ijansdovme MSS. vol. 
xeix. art. 59). Thei*e is no evidence that this 
was given to him; but in 1692 he obtained 
the support of Sir John IMckering, then lord 
keeper of the great seal. In 16^ Jodocus 
Hondius, caligraphist and engraver, visited 
England to collect specimens or copybook 
slips from the most celebrated masters of the 
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p«*u in Eiiropo, and engaged liales to prodinre 
slips for him which were duly eiigi'aved and 
published. In 1 595 occurred the trial of skill 
between Hales and a rival penman, Daniel 
.lohnson, his neighbour, living in ‘ Panics 
Churchynrde, near the Bishops Palace.’ He 
Avho wi'ote best, and whose chosen scholar 
wrote best, was to rec<n\o a golden pen of 
the value of 20/. The con test, b(uug post- 
poned from Si . Bartholomew’s day (24 Aug.), 
commenced on Monday, Michaelmas day, 
between seven and eight in the morning, at 
^the Black Fryers, within the (^’onduit Yard, 
next to the l*ipe Office,’ before live judges j 
and a concourse of about a lumdred people. 
It ended in Bales’s triumph ; he had the 2 )en 
‘brought to his house by foure of the judges 
and delivered unto him absolutelie as his 
owne j ’ and though Johnson disjmted his 
victory, j)rinting an ai)i)eal, winch he jjasted 
on jiosts all over the city, declai'ing that 
Bales had only obtained 2 )ossession of the 
pi'ize by asking ]>oi*inission to show it to his 
Avife wlio was ill, and by declaring ‘ a fardle of 
untruths,’ Bales demolished his objections, 
clause by clause, in ‘The Originall Cause’ 
{Jlfirl. MS. 675 sui»ra), written 1 Jan. 
1596-7. Thenceforth he used a golden jam 
as a sign, and remained master of the tield. 
In 1597 ajmoared a second edition of ‘The 
AVritiug Schoolemuster,’ with a h)ngerlist of 
O.xford friends setting forth Bales’s talents 
in commendatory verses, English and Batin. 
In 1598, t)ffice not being yet found for 
him, ‘ Mr. VV yseman solycyted the Earle of 
Essex to have a clai'ke’s place in the couide 
for hym ; as I take yt, to be clarke to her i 
majestic, of her highness bills to be signed’ 1 
{Sufferim/8 of John Danyelt, MS.: from 
the Fleet, 1602). In 1599 John Danyell, 
having found some of the Earl of E.ssex’s 
letters to the countess, employed Bales to coj)y 
them, assui’ing him it was at the countess’s i 
desire. Bales suspected the truth of this, j 
and asked ‘ Why doe you cause mee to Avryte 
one letter soe often, and so lyke a hand you 


! died. Davies iu his ‘ Scourge of Folly,* p. 154, 

' nicknames him Olophonian, alludes to the 
. sign at his house of a hand and golden pen, 

; and speaks of him as going from place to 
plac(! for the last half-year, from which it is 
I knoAvn that he Avas alive in 1610, the date 
: of the j)oem, and it is conjecl.ured that he was 
poor and in disgrace. But no other mention 
I of him lias been found, and it is not known 
I Avhether the Peter Bales, M.A., preaching 
at St. Mary A\’oolnoth, 1643, and publishing 
one or tAvo sermons, Avas of his family or not. 

A petition to be taken into ‘ honourable 
service ’ is still extant in his hand {Lansdoume 
MSS. A’ol. cxix. art. 102). In this Bales 
styles himself ‘ cyj)heraiy.’ From a petition 
jirestMited to the ITous(> of Lords (20 Jan. 
1640-1) by his son .John Bal(‘s, we learn that 
Peter Bales Avas at one t inie tutor to Prince 
Henry. 

A eo]>y of ‘The AVriting Schoolemaster ’ 
is at the Bodleian, and another at Lambeth 
Palace. There is not one at the British 
I Aluseum. In the text. Bales lays down 
such rules as ‘ For comforting of the sight, 
it is Aerie good to cover the deske with 
greeiu' ’ (caj>. iA .), and it ‘ is good at the lirst, 
for more assurance in good Avriting, to AA’rite 
betAveene tvA'o lines’ (caj). vii.). 

; [ Biog Brit. ; JiA'elyn's !Namismata, fol. 1697; 

DanyeH’s Dysiisturs, -Ifo, IMS. (see Biog. Brit, 
p. 046 note); Hone’s Iwery Day Book, i. 1086.] 

•T. H. 

BALFE, AIIOHA EL WILLIAM ( 1 808- 
1870), mnsical composer, the third cliild of 
William Balfe, avjis born at 10 Ihtt Street, 
Dublin, 15 May 1808, His father came of 
a family Avhich had numbered among its 
nnunbiTs seA’eral professional musicians ; his 
mother’s maiden nanie AA’as K ate Ryan, Balfe’.s 
first musical instruct ion was received from his 
father, AA'ho Avas himstdf no mean performer on 
the violin. Under his guidance the boy made . 
such rapid progres.s that it soon became 
necessary to jilace him under a more ad- 
A'anced master. His education was accord- 


cannot reade P ’ Ho threatened, too, if he ingly entrusted to AV ill iarti O’Rourke, though 
found anything treasonable, to lay an infor- he seems also to have received help in his 
mation against Danyell, and Danyell refusing studies from Alexander Lee, James Barton, 
to lend him and his friend Ferriman 20/., a and a bandmaster named Meadows. At this 


declaration of the Avhole was made by them 
to the countc'ss, and delivered to her, 2 April 
1600. In 1601, on 8 Feb., the earl himself 
AA'^as arraigned; Bales met Danyell on the 
way to AVestmiuster Hall to bf! prestmt at 
the trial, and informed him of this declara- 
tion; in 1602, Danyell being tried in the 
Star Chamlxir on a charge of causing these 
letters to be forged. Bales gaA'o evidence 
there against him. 

It is not knoAvn when and where Bales 


early period of Jiis life Balfe already dis- 
tinguished himself both as executant and 
composer, his first public appearance having 
been made as a violinist at a concert given 
on 20 June 1817, while a polacca from his 

f en AA'as performed, under the direction of 
is friend Meadows, before he was seven 
years old. On O’Rourke’s leaving Dublin, 
Balfe studied Avith James Barton for two 
years; at the end of that time, just as he 
was beginning his professional career as a 
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violinist, his father died. This was in 
At about the same time an eccentric rela- 
tion of his mother’s, wlio had amusse<l a 
fortune in the W(;st Indies, olfered lo adopt 
young Balfe if he, would go out to live with 
liim. But the boy would not forsake his 
■profession, and detenu irnal to try his fortune* 
in London. Charles Kdward Horn, the 
singer, hapi)oned attliat time to be fulfilling 
an engagement in Dublin, and to him Balfe 
wont, emboldened by the praisis he had be- 
stowed on a song of the young Irishman’s, 
with a request to be taken to London as 
an articled pupil. Horn recognised Balfe’s 
genius, and the residt was that art icles were 
signed for a period of siiveu years. Balfe ac- 
companied his new master to London, where 
he arrived in January After an un- 

successful debut at the Oratoi-io concerts on 
19 March 1823, he recognised tluf necessity 
of further study. Accoi’dingly the next few 
years were spent under tlie tuition of ( I'h 
Horn and his father, Carl Friedrich — a 
thoroughly sound musician, who was then 
organist of St. Ceorge’s Chapel at W indsor, 
ISIeanwhile the young composer supported 
himself and assisted his mother by his earnings 
a.s a violinist in ( he orchestras ol Drury Lane 
Theatre and the oratorio (amcerts. When he 
was about eighteen, finding t hat his voice was 
de'veloping the pure (jnality for which it wais 
aftervvards so remarkable, he was indncf*d t«> 
try his fortune on tin; operatic stage, and 
t^peared at t he Noi'wich Theat re as Caspar 
in a garbled version of Wh'bt'r’s ‘ Der Fix'i- 
schiitz.’ Fortunately for the cause of music, 
this e.xperiment was a decided failure, and 
Balfe returned to London, where better luck 
awaited him. His genialitv and talent lunl 
already made him many foends, and at a 
dinner at the house of one of them, a Mr. 
Heath, he met a Count INIazzara, who was 
so struck by t lie rt;semblnnce between Balfe 
and an only son whom he had recently lost 
that he offered to take the young musician 
with him to Italy. 1’he count was not only 
a liberal patron but also a wise adviser, for 
on their way to Home he intioduced Balfe 
to Cherubini, who was so much struck by 
his talent that he wi.shed him to remain and 
study in Paris. But Balfe preferred lo con- 
tinue his journey to Italy, though In; parted 
with the stern master on the best of terms, 
Cherubini making him promise that if he 
had ever need of them he might demand his 
services on the plea of ‘ friendship based on 
admiration.’ At Borne Balfe lived for several 
months with Count Maz?ara. But lit tle is 
known of his career tliere, save that he 
studied in a somewhat desultory manner 
under the composer Paer. In 1826 his 


, patron returned to England, but previous to 
' his departure he sent Balfe to Milan, when; 
he studied singing and composition with Galli 
and Federici. Here he wa.s introduced to 
the manager of the Scala, an Englishman 
nami'il Clossop, avIio commissioned him to 
' Avrite the music for a ballet, ‘ La Perouse.’ 
I’his AV'ork achieved remarkable success, and 
GIo.s.so 2 ) was induced to engage Balfe as a 
singer. Unfortunately, before the day arrii ed 
for his first a])pearanc<*, the management of 
the theatre aa'us changed, and the young 
musician had once more to find a fresh field 
for his talents. Ho returned to Paris, Avent 
to .see Cherubini, and hero again fortune be- 
friended him. The Italian maestro intro- 
duc(;d him to Uo.ssini, Avho, it is said, was so 
<;hariiied by his singing of the air from the 
‘ Barbiere,’ ‘ Largo al factotum,* as to promise 
, Iiim on engagement at the Italian Opera, 

I provided he AA’ould study under Bordogni for 
' a year proviou.s to his debut. The nece.ssaiy 
funds were provided by a friend of Cheru- 
bini s, and the Florentine composer himself 
superintended Balfe’s studies, lender these 
fa\ourabl«* au.spices he appeared in 1827 at 
; the 'rii(*alre des ItaHen.«, as Figaro in Bos- 
! .sini’s ‘ Barbiere,’ the other charactei’S being 
' sung by Graziani, Levasseur, Bordogni, 
iMadame JSontag, and Mdlle. Amigo. IIi,s 
success was so great that he aa’us engaged 
for three years at a salary of 15,000 francs 
j for the first year, 20,CXX) for the second, and 
I 25,000 for tin; third. Bnlfe\s A'oice AA’as a 
baritone, of more .sAA’eetness of quality than 
strength, but his singing Avas always di.x- 
tinguished for purity of deliv'ery and power 
of e.\prc.ssion. During his engagement at 
l*aris, Balfe did little; or nothing to increase 
his reputation as a com])o.ser. He AA'rote 
some addit ional music for a revh'al of Zin- 
gnrelli’.s ‘ Borneo t* Giulietta,’ and began 
an op(‘ra on the subject of Chntenubi*iand’s 
‘Atala, but before tlu.* end of his engage- 
ment his health broke doAA'ii, and he was 
obligeil to n'turii to Italy. At Milan he 
obtained an engagement a.s lending bai*iton<; 
at Palermo, but on hi.s AA’ay there he stopj 
some lime at Bologna, Avhere he met Gri.si 
AA’ho sang in an occasional cantata he wrote 
at the time. He npjieared at Palermo in 
Bellini s ‘ La Straniera ’ on I .Fan. 1830, In 
the course of his engagement he wrote and 
produced his fii*st op«;i’a, ‘ I BiA’ali di se 
stessi,’ a little work without chorus, Avhich 
was written in the short space of twenty 
days. On the termination of nis engagement 
at Palermo, Balfe sang at Piacenza and 
B{*rgnmo ; at the latter place he first met 
his future Avife, Mile. Lina Bosa, an Hun- 
gtn'ian singer of great talent and beauty. 
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whom he shortly afterwards married. His : artists as Grisi, Albertazzi, Bubini, Tambu- 
iiext engagement was at Pavia, where he I rini, and Lablaehe. Bunn’s management of 
superintended the production of Rossini a ! Drury Lane coming to an end in 1838, Balfe 
Mos6 in Egitto,’ and brought out a new j accepted an engagement in an opera corn- 
work of his own, ‘ lln Avvertimento ai pany at Dublin, after fulfilling which he 
Gelosi,’ in which the celebrated buffo Ron- produced several of his operas in the prin- 
coni made liis second appearance on the cipal towns of Ireland, and after a successful 
operatic stage. From Pavia ht* returned to tour in tl»e west of England returned to 
Milan, where ho received a commission for London and resolved to start an English 
an opera for the Scala. This work, ‘ Enrico opera company on his own account. He 
Quarto al Passo del Mamo,’ though very opened the Lyceum on 9 March 1841 with a 
.successful from an artistic point of view, new work of his own, ‘ Keolanthe ’ (libretto 
brought Balfe only 200 francs, though even 1 by Fitzball) ; but though the opera was in 
this small pecuniary success was compensated | every respect successful, intenial dissensions 
for by the fact that the work attracted j broke up the company, and before the end of 
the attention of Malibran to the composer, j May the theatre had f o be closed. Once more 
With this great artist he next went on an 1 the disheartened composer left England, and 
operatic and concert tour which ended at ; again it was in Paris that his good fortune I’c- 
Venice, and on the recommendation of | turned to him. A concert was given in order 
Malibran and her impresario, Puzzi, Balfe in , to introduces his works to the I'arisian public, 
1833 returned to England. He was com- and the result was so satisfactory that Scribe, 
missioned by Arnold to write an English unsolicited, offered to write him a libretto 
opera for the opening of the newly built for the Opfira Comique. This work, ‘Le 
Lyceum Theatre, and in six weeks he pro- Puitsd’Amour,* was produced in April 1843, 
duced the ‘ Siege of Rochelle.’ Owing to wher<* it achieved remarkable success. Every 
some hitch in the negotiations, the work mark of distinction was showered upon the 
was not brought out by Arnold ; but it composer ; Louis-Philippe offered him the 
was promptly secured by Alfred Bunn, the cordon of the Legion of Honour, and, when 
manager of flruiy Lane, where it was pr(»- his nationality prevented him from accept- 
<1 need with immense success on 29 < )ct. 18.35. ing it, proposed that he should become a 
The libretto was by Edward Fitzball, a naturalised Frenchman, offering to procure 
versifier who is said once to have described for him a post at the Paris Conservatoire, 
himself as a ‘lyric jioet.’aud was founded on \ In the same year as his Parisian triumph, 
a romance by Madame de Genlis; tlie prin- , Balfe was I’ccalled to I jondon to superintend 
cipal parts were sung by Henry Phillips, j the production of an English version of ‘Le 
Paul Bedford, and Miss Shirreff. Balfe’s j Puits d’Amour ’ at tin; Princess’s Theatre, 
next work, ‘ The Maid of Artois,’ was written j and also to ari*angc with Bunn for a new 
to a libretto furnished by Bunn, the first of opera for Drury Lane. This work was his 
those astonishing farragoes of balderdash famous ‘ Bohemian Gh'l, ’the libretto of which 
which raised the Drury Lane manager to was concocted by Bunn on the foundation 
the first rank amongst poetasters. The of a ballot by St. Georges, the subject of 
opera (for which Balfe received 100/.) was which in its turn was taken from one of the 
written for Malibran, who appeared in it novels of Cervantes. The ‘ Bohemian Girl ’ 
with the greatest success on 27 May 1836. was produced at Drury Lane on 27 Nov. 
The ‘ Maid of Artois ’ was followed at short 1 84.3, the princi])nl characters being played 
intervals by ‘ Catherine Grey ' (libretto by by Miss Jlainforth, Miss Betts, Harrison, 
George Linley), ‘.loan of Arc’ (libretto by Stretton, Borrani, and Damset. The work 
Fitzball), and ‘ Diadeste ’ (libretto by Fitz- ran for more than a hundred nights, and was 
ball), all of which were produced at Drury translated into German, Italian, and French, 
Lane in 18.37 and 1838, though only the last, being received everywhere with the greatest 
an opera buffa, was as successful as the com- 8ucce.ss. The following year (1844) wit- 
poser’s earlier works had been. In 1 8.38 Balfe nessed the production at Paris of ‘LesQuatre 
was commissioned by Laporte, the manager Fils Aymon ’ and in London of ‘ The 
of the Italian Gijera, to write a work for Her Daughtei; of St. Mark,’ in the libretto of 
Majesty s Theatre. In accordance with this which latter work Bunn excelled himself, 
request he composed a version of the ‘ Merry 1 These were followed at a short interval by 
Wives of Windsor,’ which was produced on ‘ L’Etoile de S6ville ' (Paris, 1846). In 1846, 

19 .July 1838. ‘Falstaff,’ which contains on the secession of, Sir Michael Costa, Balfe 
some of its composer’s best music, achieved was appointed conductor of the Italian Opera 
great success, as could hardly fail to be the at Her Majesty’s Theatre, then under the 
case, since the chief parts were sung by such management of Lumley, a post for which he 
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wa8 eminently fitted by his personal skill as 
nn instrumentalist and vocalist and his in- 
timate knowledge of operatic details. His 
chief compositions during this period were 
the ‘Bondman’ (Drury Lane, December 

1846) , ‘ The Devil’s in it’ (Surrey, 1847), 
and the ‘ Maid of Honour ’ (Covent, Garden, 

1847) . The next few years were 8j)ent in 
various musical tours, both in England and 
abroad, the only work of imjportance which : 
he composed being the ‘ Sicilian Bride,’ pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1862. In the , 
same year he visited St. Petersburg, Vienna, i 
and Ital^'^, uhore ho wrote an Italian opera, : 
‘ Pittore e Duca,’ which was produced in 
1856, and was played in an English vei’sion 
in London in 1882. In 1867 ho returned to 
England, an<l was soon occupied in com- ! 
posing for the Pyne-Harrison company at i 
Co vent Garden the works which were its ' 
main support, the ‘ Rose of Castille’ (October | 
1857), ‘Satanella’ (December 1858), ‘Bianca’ | 
(December 1860), the ‘Puritan’s Daughter’ ■ 
(November 1861), ‘Blanche de Nevers ’ ‘ 
(November 1862), and the ‘Armourer of, 
Nantes’ (February 1863). These, with a 
cantata, ‘Mazeppa,’ and an operetta, the ' 
* Sleeping Queen,' w(*re the last works of . 
Balfe. s produced during his lifetime. In 
1864 he left (ho house in Seymour Street, 
where he had lived for t he la.st few year.s, 
jind moved to Rowney Abbey, a small estate 
in Hertfordshire which he had bought. It 
was whilst living here, and on a visit to his 
daughter (the Duchess de Frias), that he 
wrote his last opera, the ‘Knight of the 
Ijcopard,’ the libretto of which was founded 
by the atithor, Arthur Matthison, on Sir 
AValter Scott’s ‘Talisman.’ On this wmrk 
Balfe bestowed more than ordinary care, and 
it was his hope that it would be performed 
on the English stage with Mile. Tietjens 
and Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley in the 

{ >rincipal parts. With this aim before him 
le declined an oiler which was pressed upon 
him by Napoleon III to have it j)roduced in 
Paris ; but his hope was never to be gratified, i 
and the work was only destined to bo pro- 
duced in an Italian version and with a 
changed name four years after the composer’s 
death. At the end of 1869 his ‘ Bohemian 
Girl ’ was produced in French at Paris, and 
once more foreign honours and decorations 
were conferred npon the Irish comnoser. In 
the spring of 18/0 he returned fimm Paris 
to Rowney, but the severity of the winter 
and a domestic affliction he had sustained in 
the loss of his second daufjfhter, Mrs. Behrend, 
had weakened his constitution to an alarm- 
ing degree. In September he was taken ill 
with spasmodic asthma, a complaint from 


which he had long suffered, and though for 
a time he seemed to mil}-, lie gradually sank, 
and died at Rowney Abbey on 20 Oct. 1870. 
He was buried at Eensal Green, and eight 
years later a tablet was erected to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey. 

In estimating Balfe’s position amongst the 
musicians of his centuiy, it is necessary to 
bear constantly in mind the circumstances 
under which he won his renown as an operatic 
compt)ser. From his Irish parentage he in- 
herited a gift of melody which never deserted 
him throughout his prolific career ; from 
England he cun have gained but little, for 
in those days English music was practically 
non-existent : it was from France and Italy 
that he received his musical education, and 
it was on French and Italian boards that his 
first laurels were won. But the jieriod which 
Balfe’s life covers saw the palm of musical 
])rc-cmincnce transfenvd from Italy an<l 
France to Germany. When the ‘Siege of 
Rochelle’ was written, Wagner was un- 
known. Forty years later, when ‘ II Talis- 
mano ’ was produced, the only living Italian 
composer of eminence had proclaimed to a 
great extent liis adherence to the principles 
preached by the German school. Thus it is 
that opinions difftn* so widely as to the merits 
of Balfe’s music. To musicians who judge 
i him from the jioint of view of the old ideal, 

I his brilliancy, melody, and fertility of inven- 
' tion will entitle him to a place beside Ber- 
^ lini, Rossini, and -Vuber, while, on the other 
hand, by those who look for deeper thought, 
and more intollec^tual aims in music, he wull 
I be r('garded as a mere melodist, the ephe- 
j mernl caterer to a generation who judged 
■ rather by manner of expression than by the 
i value of what w’as expressed. The truth, as 
; is usual in such cases, lies midway betw'een 
these extremes. II is invention, knowledge 
I of effect, and above all his melody, will keep 
his works from being forgotten ; and if they 
are deficient in those higher qualities de- 
manded by the taste of the present day, that 
is no reason wdiy, within their limits, they 
should cease to please. Balfe’s music may 
not be the highest, but of its kind it attains 
a very high degree of excellence. A thorough 
master of the means at his command, and 
intimately aware of the limits of his powers, 
he never attempted what ho could not per- 
form, and the result w’as that he produced 
such a number of w orks which are always 
satisfactory and often delightful. 

[Kenny’s Life of Bdfe (1866) ; Barrett’s Balfe 
and his Works (1882); Harmonicon for 1823; 
contemporary new'sp.npers ; Add. MSS. 29261, 
29498; information from Madame Balfe.] 

W. B. S. 
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BALFE, VICTOPilA. [See (.^kampton.] 

BALFOUR, ATiEXANDEU (1767- 
1829), novelist, was born in the parish of 
Monikie, Forfarshire, Scotland, on 1 starch 
1767. Ilis parents wort? both of the humblest 
peasantry. Being a twin, he was from his 
lirth under the cure of a ndative. lie was 
physically weak. Ills etlucatiou was of the 
scantiest. 'When a mei-e hul he was appren- 
ticed to a weaver. i..ater ho taught in a' 
school in his nativtr parish, and many lived 
to remember him gratefully for his rough , 
and ready but succossful tenclang of them. 
In his twenty-sixth year (1796) he became 
one of tin? clerks of a merchant manufacturer 


novel wa.s well received. In the same year 
he edited Richard Oall’s ‘Poems,’ with a. 
memoir. In 1820 he published ‘ Contem- 
plation, and other Poems ’ (1 vol.). In 1822 
came his second novel of the ‘ Farmer’s Three 
Daughters ’ (6 t’^ols.), and in 1823 ‘ The Found- 
ling of Qlenthorn ; or tlie Smuggler’s Cav«% 


racters omitted in Crabbo3 Parish Register ’ 
(1 vol.), and his ‘Highland Mary’ (4 vols.) 
in 1827. He died on 12 Sept. 1829. The 
‘Remains,’ entitled ‘Weeds and Wildflowers,’ 
were edited by Dr. D. M. Moir (A) with a 
sympathetic memoir, whence oilrs is mainly 
drawn. Balfour wrote his novels for ‘ the 


in Arbroath. In 1 794 he married. Ilecom- 
ineuced author at the age of twedvP. Not very 
long after he filled ‘ the poets’ comer ’ in the 
local newspaper. Later iu> contributed verse 
to the ‘ British Chronicle ’ newspaper and to 
the ‘ Bee ' of Dr. Ander.son. In 170.‘» he was 
one of the writers in the ‘Dundee Roia>si- 
tory’and in 1796 in t he ‘ Aberdeen INIagn- 
zine.’ Four years after his removal to Ai*- 
broath he changed his situation, and twoy»‘ars 
later, on the death of his first employer, he 
carried on the busine.ss in partnership with 
his widow. On her retireimuit in 1800 he 
took another partner, and, ha\'ing succeeded 
ill obtaining a goveruincnt contract to .supply 
the navy with cam as, in a few y«uirs he 
possessed considerable property. During the 
war with I' ranee, he published patriotic poems 
and songs in the ‘Dundee Advertiser,’ which 
were reprinted in ijoudon. To the ‘Northern 
Minstrm’ of Newcastle-on-I’yne he fumisln‘d 
many .soiig.s, and a number of poems to the 
Montro.se ‘ Literary .Mirror.’ He wrote an 
account of Arbroath for (Sir David) Brew- 


Miuerva Press,’ as needing ‘daily broad,’ but 
he never pandered to the low ‘tnorale of its 
habitual readers. Pathos and shrewdness of 
insight and a vciw graphic faculty of sketch- 
ing character are his chief characteristics. 
Canning sent him a grant of 100/. in recog- 
nition of Ids ability and misfortunes. 

[Balfour's Bemuins, edited by Rr. D. M. Moir.) 

A.B. (i. 

BALFOUR, S rn A XDRE W (1630-1694), 
bot anist, was bom on 18 Jun. 1630 at Balfour 
Castle, I)onmiln,Fifeshire ; the youngest son 
of liis paremts. Sir Michael Ralfour, and 
.Ioanna, daughter of .Tames Durham of I’ike- 
row. His eldest brother J ames [see Balfouk, 
SiB .l AMJis, lf5(X)-1657] was thirty years his 
senior, the family consisting of five .sons and 
nine daughters. He was baptised on the day 
of his birth, and his education was conducted 
in the parish school of Abdie, and afterwards 
at the university of St. Andrews ; at the 
latter ho began his study of natural history 
and medicine, and then came to Oxford. Ho 


ster’s ‘ Kncyclopiedia,’ and .several papers for .spent some years in foreign travel ; in Franco 
Tilloch’s ‘Philosophical .fournul.’ In 1814 he studied in Paris, Montpellier, and Coen, 
lie removed to Trottick, near Dundee, as ^ also in Italy at Padua, but spent most time 
manager of a branch of u f^ondon house. In ' in Paris, studying medicine, anatomy, and 
the following year it became bankrupt, and | botany, in the royal garden, of which Jonequet 
Balfour was again thrown on the world, was then prefect. On his return, after taking* 
He foimd a poor employment as manager of his degree of M.D. at Caen on 20 Sept. 166 1 , 
a manufacturing e.stabli.shment at Bulgonic, he stayed long in l^ondon in the practice of 
Fifeshire. In Octol>er 1818, for the sake of his profession, Ilarv'cy, De Mayone, Glisson, 
his children’s education, he transferred him- and Wharton being named as his compeers, 
self to Edinburgh, and obtained a situation | He travelled as tutor to the Earl of Ross 
as clerk in the great piibli.shing house of the j again on the continent, and spent four years 
Messrs. Blackwood, iliihappily in the course j in France and Italy, visiting Zanoni at Bo- 
of a few months he was .stnick down by logna, who showed him the unpublished plates 
paralysis, aud in Junt! 1819 was obliged to of liis ‘ Historia Plantarum,’ and Towe at 
relinquish his employment. He recovered Padua. After fifteen years’ travel abroad he 
.so fer that he could bo wheeled about in a returned to St. Andrews, where he recom- 


spticially prepared chair. His intellect was menced the practice of medicine, but after- 
untouc^ied, and he devoted himself to litera- wards remove^ to Edinburgh. A year or two 
lure. In 1819 appeared his ‘Campbell; or after his settlement at the latter place he began 
the Scottish Prohatiqiun* ’ (3 vols.). The his botanic garden; procuring seeds from J)r. 
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Robert Morison of Blois, and afterwards of 
Oxford, and M. Mnrchant of Paris, and others, 
he soon had more than a thousand species in 
cultivation. He founded the public botanic 
gardens at Edinburgh about 1080 by the 
good offices of Lord Patrick Murray of Le- 
vistone, and he tran.sferred thither his own 
plants to the caj’e of SuthcrJnnd, the first 
curator, who published a catalogue iii 1683. 
On Lord Murray’s death in 1071, the cost of 
maintenance fell upon Balfour and Sir Robert i 
Sibbald, until the university granted an an- 
nual subsidy from the coiiau-ate funds. He | 
died 10 Jan. 1694, aged 62, leaving his cu- 
riosities and manuscnpts to .Sibbald. After I 
his death his son published at Edinburgh in , 
1700 ‘ Letters Avrile to a Friend ’ [Lord Mur- ^ 
ray], containing excellent directions and ad»- 
vices for ti*av<dling tlu’ough FruAee and Italy. 
Sibbald published in 1699 a life of Sir Andrew , 
and his brother Sir .Tames, under the title of j 
‘Memoria Balfouriana.' j 

[Sibbald’s Memnria Balfourian.a, Ediii. 1690; , 
AueUiriumMusaM Jlalfouriaiii o Musa*o .Sibbaldi- | 
ano, Kdin. 1697 ; Palteiiey'sSkotches, ii. 3, Loud. | 
1790.) ‘ B. D. J. ! 

I 

BALFOUR, CLARA LI OAS (1808- ; 

1878), lecturer and authoress, was born in j 
the New Forest, Hampshire, on 21 Dec. 1808. 
Her parents’ name was Tjiddtdl ; she was 
their only child, and on the death of her 
father in her childhood, her mothei’, who was 
a woman of much intellectnnl power, left 
Hampshire and took up Ium’ residence in 
London. Miss Liddell was educated Avith 
extreme care by bev mother; and in 1827 
became the wife of Mr. James Balfour, of 
the M ays and Means Ofiiee in the House of 
Commons, her neAV honn' being in Chelsea. 
Ther(!, in 1887, some socialistic movement 
opposed to her views avhs lx*ing actively 
organised; she wi'ote a tract against it, com- 
pletely breaking it up, for wdiich Mrs. Carlyle 
called upon her to thank her, ami began a 
friendship with her ; and there also, in tln< 
same yeai’, in the mouth of October, sIk? first 
tui’nedher attention to the teetotal agitation 
( Our Old October, reprinted as a penny ])amph- 
let from the ‘ Scottish RevieAV ’). IlaAiug 
taken the pledge at the Bible Christians’ 
chapel, a very humble meeting-place close by 
her house, and having from that moment 
adopted teetotalism as the earnest business 
of her life, Mrs. Balfour, in 1841 (after re- 
moving to Maida Hill), began her career as 
a ^ temperance lecturer at the Greenwich 
Literary Institution, and with much power, 
but much also of modesty and quiet charm, 
continued the public advocacy of her prin- 
ciples for nearly thirty years. Her lectures 

VOL. III. 


I were not, however, confintid to the tojuper- 
ance topic. She lectured on the influence of 
! Avoman on society, and kindred subjects ; and 
she held the post for some years of lecturer 
on bellcH lettrcs at a leading ladies’ school. 
Her publications, mostly to advocate temper- 
ance, but also with a theological aim, and 
, coA'ering a varied surface, had an immense 
sale, and Avere A’cry numerou.s. ’J'hey were 
as folloAA's: 1. ‘ Mond Heroism,’ 1846. 
2. ‘ M'omon of Scripture,’ 1847. 3. ‘ AVomen 
and the Tem])erance MoAcment,’ 1849. 4. ‘A 
Whisper to the NeAvly Married,’ 1850. 

5, ‘Ilapj)}' Evenings,’ 1851. 6. ‘(Sketches 

of English Literature,’ 1852. 7. ‘Taa'o Christ- 
mas Days,’ 1852. 8. ‘ ^loriiingDeAV Drops,’ 

Avith jneface by Mr.s. Becicher Stowe, 1858. 
9. ‘ AVorking AN' omen,’ and several .shoz-t 
sketches, as ‘Instructors,’ of Airs. Barbauld, 
Airs. Trimmer, Mrs. Sherman, Hannah AI ore, 

6. C., 1854. 10. ‘Introductory Essay to 

Ann Taylor’s Alaternal (Solicitude*,’ 1855. 
11. ‘Bands of Hope*,’ 1857. 12. ‘Dr. Lig- 

num’s Sliding Scale,’ 1858. 18. ‘Frank’s 

Sunday Coat,’ 1860. 14. ‘Scrub,’ 1860. 

15. ‘Toil and Trust,’ I860. 16. ‘'The 

ATctim,’ 1860. 17. ‘The AVarning,’ 1860. 

18. ‘ 'Pbe Taa'o Homes,’ 1 860. 19. ‘Sunbeams 
for all Sen.sons,’ 1861. 20. ‘Drift,’ 1861. 
21. Vphill NVork,’l86l. 22. ‘Confessions of a 
Decanter,’ 1 862. 28. ‘ History of a (Shilling,’ 
1862. 24. ‘ Wanderings of a Bible,’ 1862. 
25. ‘A Mother's (Sermon,’ 1862. 26. ‘Our 
Old October,’ 1868. 27. ‘Cousin Bessie,’ 

1868. 28. ‘Hope for Number Tavo,’ 1868. 

1 29. ‘A liittle Voict*,’ 1868. 80. ‘A Peep 

out of the AVindoAA*,’ 1868. 31. ‘ Club 

I Night,’ 1864. 82. ‘'Troubled AVaters,’ 1864. 
j 88. ‘CrueltyandCoAA-ardict',’1860. 84. ‘Bible 
Patternsof Good AA^omen,’ 1867. 85. ‘AVays 
and Means,’ 1808, 86. ‘IlarryAVilson,’ 1870. 
87. ‘One by Herself,’ 1872. 88. ‘All but 

Ijost,’ 1878. 8{). ‘Ethel’s (Strange Lodger,’ 

1878. 40. ‘Lame Dick’s Lant«M*n,’ 1874. 

41. ‘Light at last,’ 1874. 42. ‘Women 

AA'orth Emulating,’ 1877. 48. ‘ Home Makers,’ 
1878. Besides these, ‘Ijilian’s Trial’ AA'as 
being publi.shed at the time of Airs. Balfour’s 
death in the ‘Fireside;’ ‘Job Tufton’ aj)- 
])eared as late as 1882 in the National 
Temperance jmblications; and ‘’Tin* Burmish 
Family,’ and ‘ The Alaiior Alystery,’ are other 
tales brought out posthumously. Of these 
Avorks several AA'ei*e ])riuted again and again, 
and the ‘AVhisper to the Newly Alarried’ 
rtjached as many as tAventy-three editions. 
Mrs. Balfour contributed many of these 
shorter tales, in the first instance to the 
‘ British Workman,’ ‘Day of Days,’ ‘Hand 
and Ih'art,’ ‘Animal World,’ ‘Moliora, 

‘ Family A’isitor,’ ‘ llojgj^lords/ ‘ Fireside,* 

E 
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‘Baud of Hope lie view,’ aud the ‘Onward’ 
series. Others were is.suod as Social Science 
Tracts, and .some published by the Scottish 
and the British Teinpei’ance lieague.s. 

Mrs. Balfojir’s lust public appearance was 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Sti'oet, in 
May 1877, wheJi .she wa.s elected president 
of the British Wonu'u’s Torajieranco League. 
She died at Croydon M July 1878, aged 70 
years, and was buried at the Paddington 
Cemetery, the Mev. JlaAvaon Burns, M.A., 
preachinghor luemorial discour.se (which was 
afterwards published) in the Church Street 
Chapel, Edgware Load. 

A .soji of Mrs. Balfour, Mr. .1. S. Balfour, 
was M.P. for Tam worth on the liberal side. 

[Tornplar and Toinperauco .Tourn.'d, 10 .Tuly 
1878; Hand and Heart, 12 .fnly 1878; The 
Oracle, 22 .Inly 1882, p. 60; Notice prefixed to 
Homo iVJttkcrs, 1878.1 J. H. 

BALFOUR, FKANCrS,M.D. (^. 1812), 
Anglo-Indian medical officer, appears to have 
taken the degree of M,13, at. Edinburgh, He 
entci’ed the East India Company’s service in 
Btmgal us assi8tant-siirg«>on on July 1769, : 
was appointed full surgeon on 10 Aug. 1777, 
and retired from the service on 16 Sept. 
1807 (I)oDWKLL and Miles’ Indian Medical 
OfjHcevK, 4-5). He afterwards returned to ' 
Edinburgh; but the date of his death is un- i 
certain. ITo a])pear.s to have been living in I 
1816. 

Balfour lived for several years on terms of j 
some intimacy wit h 'VVarren Hastings. 1 le 
dedicated a book — ‘The Forms of Herkern ’ — 
to him in 1781, and addrc.s.sed him a letter in i 
the same year complaining of the want of j 
courtesy shown him by other officials in the ; 
lia.st India .servdeo at T.<ucknow (Addit. \ 
20151, f. 100), In May, June, and July 1783, ' 
Balfour, while at Benares, corre.sj)onded fre- 
quently wit h 1 fastings in an abort ive attempt 
to disclose a plot between the resident of 
Benai’es, Francis Fowke, and Kajah Cheyte , 
Sing, which he claimed to have discovered 


: Asiatic Society’) Balfour contributed in 1790 

■ a paper on Arabic roots, i^owing how the 
i Arabic language had entered into t he Per- 
sian and the language of Hindostan (ii. 205), 
and in 1805 a paper entitled ‘ Ffxtracts from 
Tehzecbul Mantik ; or the Essence of Logic, 

I proposed as a small supplement to Arabic 
j and Persian Grammar, and with a view to 
elucidate certain points connected with Ori- 
' enfal Literature’ (viii. 89), 

Balfour’s medical works were as follows ; 
1. ‘ Dissertatio de Gonorrhea Virulenta,’ 
1767. 2, ‘ A Treatise on Sol-Lunar Influence 
in Fevers,’ vol. i. Calcutta, 1784; 2nd ed. 
London, 1 706 ; 3rd ed. Cupar, 1815 ; 4th ed. 

, Cupar, 1816, A German translation of the 
' book, with a preface by ITei’r Lauth, ap- 
peared at Strasburg in i786. Balfour here 
. expounds his favourite theory, that fevers 

■ are under tlie direct influence of the moon, 

' and reach their critical stage with the full 

moon. 3. ‘ Treatise on Putrid Intestinal 
Remitting Fevers,’ 1790; 2nd ed. 1795. 
4. A paper on the Barometer in the ‘Asiatic 
Researches’ (iv, 195), 1795. 5. A paper on 

the Diurnal Variations of the Barometer, 
‘Edinburgh Phil. Trans.’ (iv. j)t. i. 25), 1798. 
6, A pa])er on the Effect s of Sol-Lmiar In- 
fluence on the Fevers of India in ‘Asiatic 
Researches’ (viii. 1), 1805. 

[Authoritios cited above; Watt's llibl. Brit. ; • 
Balfour’s works; Diet, of Living Authors, 1816,] 

8. L. L. 

9ALFOUR, FRANCIS MAITI.AND 
(1851-1882), naturoli.st, the third son of 
James Maitland Balfour, of Whittinghame, 
East Lothian, and Lady Blanche, daughter 
of the second Marquis of Salisbury, was born 
at Edinburgh, during a temporary stay of his 
parents there, on 10 Nov. 1851. 

His first years were spent at Wliitting- 
harae, where a love for natural science, care- 
fully fostered by his mother, early developed 
itself in him, and led him, while .still a boy, 
to make not inconsiderable collections of the 


(Addit. MSS. 29150, ff. 257, 388, 394, 400; 
29160, ff*. 40, 60, 69, 83, 101, 116). Balfour 
not only interested him.self in politics and 
medicine, but devoted much time to Oriental 
studies. ‘The Forms of Herkern . . . trans- 
lated into English ... by Francis Balfo\ir,’ 
was ])ublished at Calcutta in 1781, and re- 
published in London in 1804. It is a state 
letter-writer in Persian ; a vocabulary is 
given by the translator at the end. Balfour 
was one of the earliest members of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, founded, under the presi- 
dency of Sir William Jones and the patronage 
of Warren Hastings, in 1784. To the ‘ Asi- 
atic Researches ’ (‘Transactions of the Bengal 


fossils and birds of his native county. After 
two years spent in a preparatory school at 
Hoddesdon, Herts, he entered at Harrow in 
1865. In the ordinary studies of the school 
he did not greatly distinguish himself, but, 
} under the guidance of one of the masters, 
Mr. G. Griffith, he made rapid progress in 
natural science, especially in geolo^. His 
attainnfents in this direction, together with 
the increasing proofs that he possessed a 
character of unusual strength, led those 
around him thus early to conclude that he 
would before lonj make his mark. In Octo- 
ber 1870 he entered into residence at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and, being now able to 
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<lcvote Ilia whole time to his favourite studies, 
soon began to show what manner of man lie 
was. At Easter 1871 he became natural j 
science scholar of his college, and very shortly | 
afterwards, under the guidance of the Trinity j 
prcelectorof physiology. Dr. Michael Foster, , 
threw himself with great ardour into the ■' 
investigation of certain obscure points in the | 
development of the chick. For by this time 
his earlier love for geology had given way to i 
a desire to attack the difficult problems of 1 
animal morphology, and these he, like others, ! 
saw could be best approached by the study j 
■<!tf embryology, that is t he history of the de- ■ 
velopment of individual forms. The results 
at wli ich he arri ved in t his, so to speak, appreii- i 
tice work were published in the ‘(Quarterly | 
Journal of Microscopical Science’ iti July j 
1873. ^ ‘I 

In December 1873 he passed tin; 11, A. ex- i 
amination in the natural sciences tripos, and ■ 
almost immediately after started for ^’aples ' 
to work at the Stazione Zoologica, which had 
recently been established byDr. AntonDohrn. i 
He foresaw that the embryonic hist ory of the ; 
•elasmobraneh fishes (sharks, rays, itc.), about i 
which little was at that, time known, would ] 
probably yield results of great morphological 
importance. Nor was he mistaken. 11 is first 
year’s work on these animals yielded new 
•facts of supreme importance concerning the 
development of the kidneys and allied organs, 
concerning the origin of* the spinal nerves, 
•and concerning the initial changes in the 
ovum and the early stages of the embryo. 
And these facts did not in his hands remain 
barren facts. With remarkable power and 
insight he at once grasped their meaning, and 
showed how gpvnt a light they shed on the 
relations of sharks both to other vertebrates 
and especially to invertebrates. He made 
them tell the tale of evolution. 

The worth of the young observer’s works was 
soon recognised. In his college it. gained for 
him a fellowship, while both in England, and 
perhaps even more abroad, biologists at once 
ndt that a new st rong man had aiasen among | 
them. The elasmobraneh work took, how- 
ever, some time to complete ; it was carried j 
on partly at Cambridge, partly at Naples, for 
the next two or three years, and the finished 
monograph was not published till 1878. 
Meanwhile, in 187(1, he was appointed lec- 
turer on animal morphology at Cambridge, 
and he threw himself into the labour of 
teaching with the same ardour, and showed 
in it the same power, that wei’e so con- 
spicuous in his original investigations. His 
olass, at first small, soon became large, and 
before long he had pupils not content with 
knowing what was known, but anxious like 


I 

himself to explore the unknown; besides, 
students in embryo]og 3 ' came to him from 
outside the Cambridge school, it may almost 
be said from all parts of the world. No 
sooner was the elasmobraneh monogTaph ofl* 
his hands than he set himself to write a 
complete treatise on embryology, the want 
of such a work being greatly fell . This ojnt^ 
imiffniiin, which appeared in two volumes, 
one in 1880, the other in 1881, is in the first 
place a masterly dig’t'st of the enormous 
number of observations, the majority made 
within the best ton or twenty years, which 
form the basis f»f modern embryology’'. As 
a mei’e work of erudition and of lucid ex- 
position it is a production of the highest 
value. But it is mncli more than this. In 
it (here ai’o embodi(!d the results of .so many 
inquiries carried out by Balfour or by his 
pupils under his care, that the boolb comes 
near to being even in matter an original 
work, while on almost eveiy }>age there is 
the touch of a master hand. Every problem 
is grasped with a strong hold, cobwebs are 
bnashed away wit.h a firm but courteous 
sweep; and as the reader passes from page 
to page, subtle solutions of knotty points 
and bright suggestions for future inquiry 
come upon him again and again. Not once 
I or twice only, but many t imes, t he darknes.s 
! in which previous observer.s had left a subject 
I isscattere<l by afow shiningline.s. It is a work 
: full of new light from beginning to end. 

I Nor was t h(‘ world t ardy’^ in acknowledging 
the value of the young morphologist’s labours. 
In 1878 ho was elected a ftdlowof the Iloyal 
Society, and in 18H] received a ‘royal medal’ 

, for his discoveries. ( ).\ford was most anxious 
to gain him as a .successor to the late Pro- 
fe.ssor (t. Holiest on, and Edinburgh made 
repeated efforts to secure him for lier chair of 
nat ural history. But he w'ould not leave his 
own university, and in recognition of his 
worth and loyalty a special professorship of 
animal morphology was in the spidngof 1882 
instituted for him at Cambridge. 

In June 1882, his health liaving been im- 
paired by an attack of tyqihoid fever during 
the previous winter, he started for Switzer- 
land, hoping by some Alpine climbing, of 
which ho had become very fond, and in which 
he showed great skill, to make complete the 
recovery of his streng’tli. On 18 July he and 
his guide set out from Cormayeur to ascend 
the virgin peak of the Aiguille Blanche de 
Peuteret. They never came back alive. A 
few days later their dead bodies were found 
on the rocks by an exploring party. Either 
on the ascent or descent, some time apparently 
of the next day, the 19th, they must have 
fallen and been killed instantaneously. His 
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l)o<ljy was bi'oujj'ht lionn* to England and 
buried at Whitt inghnme. 

Probably few lives <»f this ^(‘ueruf iou were 
so full of promise as the one thus cut short. 
The remarkable ])o\vers wliich Balfour pos- 
sessed of rapid yet exact observat ion, of (juick 
insight into tlu^ nieaning of tin* things ob- 
served, of imaginatiie daring in hypothesis 
kept straight by a singularly clear logical 
sense, through which the proven was sharply 
distinguished from tin* nn*rely probable, made 
all biologists hope that the striking work 
which he had already done was but the 
earnest of still gr<‘at(‘r thijigs tf) taune. Nor 
<lo biologists alone mourn him. In his col- 
lege, in his university, and elst'where, he was 
already recognised as a man of most unusual 
administrative abilities. W'hatever he took 
in hand he did mast*‘rly and with wisdom. 
Vet to his friends his int«‘llectual powers 
seemed a pai’t only <»f his worth. High- 
minded, generous, coiu'teous, a brilliant fa.sci- 
nating companion, a steadfa.st loving friend, 
he won, as few men ever did, the hearts of 
all who were priA'ileged to know him. 

[Personal knowledge.] M. F. 

BALFOUR. Sir 01 lo 8 .*l), 

of Pittendreic.h, Scottish jiulge, was a son of 
Sir Michael Balfour, of 3rount<julianny, in 
Fife. Educated for tlu* priesthood, he adopted 
the legal branch of the clerical profession, as 
was common in Scofhmd at this period. 
Having taken jairt with his bx'othcrs, David 
and Hilbert, in the plot for the a.ssassination 
of Cardinal B(‘aton, he shared the fate of 
tin? conspirators, who, on the surrender of 
the castle of St. Andrews, in .Tune lodT, to 
the French, were allowi*d to save their lives 
by service in the galleys. ,rohn Knox, his 
fellow prisoner in the same galley, who 
looked upon Balfour as a renegade, and de- 
nounces him as a manifest blasphemer and 
the principal misguider of Scotland for his 
desertion fn)m the ])ai‘ty of the reformers, 
records his release in 1 .”) I5), which, accord- 
ing to Spottiswoode, a less adverse authority, 
was due to his abjuring his ]>rofession. 80011 
after he became otficial of tlu* archdeaconry 
of Lothian, and chief judge of the consis- 
torial court of the archbishop of St. An- 
drew.s. lie continued for sonui, years to 
support the policy of Mary of Guise, then, 
passing over to that of the lords of the con- 
gregation, was admitted to their councils, 
and betrayed their secrets. He was re- 
warded by the preferment of the parsonage 
of Flick, in Fin*. 8 oon after Que(>n Mary’s 
return to Scotland, he was nominated an j 
extraordinary lord, 12 Nov. 1561, and on i 
35 Nov. 156.3 an ordinary lord, of the court 


of .se.ssion. The abolition, in 1560, of the 
ecclesiastical consistorial jurisdiction, one of 
the first fruits of the lioformation, led to 
: great confusion with referenc<^ to the im- 
j portant causes that had been referred to it. 

• Besides others, all those ndating to marriage, 

' legitimacy, and wills, were in its control, and 
, it was found necessary to institute a commis- 
sary court at Edinburgh in its stead. Balfour 
was the chief of the four first commi.ssaries, 
and the charter of their appointment, on 
8 Feb. 1508, is printed in the treatise which 
has received the name of ‘Balfour’s Prac- 
ticlcs.’ With other partisans of Both well 
an<l Bothwell himself he is said to have 
i'sca])ed from Ilolyrood on tlu^ night of 
llizzio’s murder, but ilacgill, the lord clerk 
register, having be<‘n de])rived of that office 
for his share in t he plot, Balfour succeeded 
to the vacancy. Common rumour, supported 
in this instance by probable evidence, as- 
signed to Balfour the infamous part of having 
drawn tlu* bond for Darnley's murder, and 
pi'ovided the lodging, a house of one of his 
br*)thers, in tlu* Kirk o’ Field, where the 
deed was done. Though not prcvsent, accord- 
ing to the confessions of the per])etrators, he 
was accused of comjdicity by the tickets or 
]>lacards which appeared on tlu* walls of 
Edinburgh immediately after the commis- 
sion of the crime. TIis ap]>ointment, during * 
the short p(*riod of Both well’s power, to 
th(! incongruous post — for a lawyer — of 
governor of Edinbiu'gh Castle ; his acting 
as commissary in the divorce suit by Lady 
Bothwell against her husband, and as lord 
clerk register in the registration of Mary’s 
consent to the contract of marriage with 
Bothwell, leave no doubt that he Avas a 
useful and ready instrument in the hatuls 
of the chief assassin, and received his re- 
ward. With an adroitness in changing sides 
: in which, though not singular, he excelled 
the other politicians of the time, he fore- 
stalled the fall of Bothwell and made terms 
with Murray by tlu; surrender of the castle, 
i rcceiA'ing in return a gift of the priory of 
I’itte-nweem, an annuity for his son out of 
the rents of the priory of St. Andrews, and 
a pardon for his share in Darnley’s death. 
According to the journal ascribed to Mary’s 
seertsiary, Nan, it was by the advice of 
I Balfour, ‘ a traitor who offered himself first 
j to the one party and then to the other,’ that 
the queen left Dunbar and took the march 
I to Edinburgh which led to her suiTcnder at 
Carberry Hill. lie was present at the battle 
' of Langside, in the regent’s army. Having 
surrendered the office of lord clerk register 
to allow of the reinstatement of Macgill, a 
friend of the regent Murray, Balfour received 
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a pension of 500/. and the presidency of the 
court of session, from which William llnillie, 
TiOrd Provand, wa.s removed on the; ground 
that he was not, as the act instituting it re- 
<iuired, of the clerical order — a mere pre- 
tence on the part of tlie leadtjr of the pro- j 
testant party. That he betrayed Bothwell 
by giving the information which led to the 
interception of the casket hitters is doubted, 
not because such an act would ho in the 
least inconsistent with his character, but 
because it is deemed by many a more pro- 
bable solution of the mysterv tliat the letters 


I made by him in connection with this com- 
mission. But the sjpccial references to the 
Book of Balfour {Ltber de Balfour) and the 
fact that there was a subsequent commission 
issued by Morton in 1574, in which, although 
ho was a member, his exile in France cannot 
have admitted of his taking a leading part, 
deprive him, in theojiinionof the best autho- 
ritie.s, of the claim to the authorship of the 
whole manuscript, which has unfortunately 
been published under his name, and is known 
as ‘ Balfour’s Practicks,’ the earliest text-book 
of Scot t ish law. Tin* character drawn of him 


were fabrications. lJuring the regency of 
ISlurray he Avas suspected of intriguing with 
the adherents of the queen while ostensibly 
belonging to the party of the regent, and he 
was deprived of the office of president in 
1568. Shortly before the dimth of Murray, 
Balfour was imprisoned, on the accusation of 
Ijcnnox, for his share in Darnlev’s murdm* ; 
but a bribe to Wood, the regent’s secretary, 

I irocured his release without trial, and though 
le lost the presid('ncy of the court he. retaijied 
the prioiy of Pittemveem. A fter the accession 
•of Jjennox to the regency, he was forfeited 
on 30 Aug. 1571, but he made terms with 
Morton in the following year by abandoning 
his associates on the (j^ueen’s side, Maitland 
of Ijcthington and Kirkcahly of Grange, 
and negotiating the pacification of Perth in 
1573. Not unnaturally distrusted, even by 
those he pretended to serve, and doubting his 
own safety, he soon afterwards fled to France*, 
where he appears to have remained till 1580, 
and ill 1579 the forfeiture of 157 1 was renewed 
by parliament. On his return he devoted him- 
self to the OA’erthrow of Morton, which he 
accomplished, it has been said, by the produc- 
tion of the bond for Barnley’s murder which 
ho hod himself drawn, but more probably of 
the subsequent bond in support of Bothwell’s 
marriage with Mary. The last certain ap- 

{ learance of Balfour in history is in a long 
etter by him to ^fary, on 31 .Ian. 1580, 
offering her his services ; but he is believed 
to have lived till 1583, from an entry in 
the books of the privy council on 24 Jan. j 
1584, restoring his children, which refers , 
to him as then dead. By his Avife Margaret, j 
the heiress of Michael Balfour, of Burleigh, ; 
he had three daughters and six sons, the j 
eldest of whom Avas created by .Tame.s Lord • 
Balfour of Burleigh in 1606. BaKour ap- 
pears to have been a learned laAvyer, and is 
pmised by his contemporary, Ilenryson, for 
the part he took in the commission issued in 
1 566 for the consolidation of the laws. Some 
parts of the compilation, published in 1774 
from a manuscript in the Advocates’ Library, 
were taken from the collection probably 


by an impartial historian is home out bycon- 
t(‘mporary authority. ‘lie had served Avith 
all parties, had deserted all, yet had profited 
by all. lie had been tlie partisan of eA’ery 
leader who rose into distinction amid the 
troubled elemenls of those times. Almost 
every one of these eminent statesmen or 
.soldiers lie. had seen perish by a A'iolent 
death — Murray assassinated, Let hington fell 
by his cAAm hand. Grange by that of the 
common «*xecutioner, Lennox in the field, 
Morton on the. scaffold. . . . Theirs AA*as, 
upon the whole, consistent guilt. Balfour, 
on the other hand, ac([uired an acuteness in 
anticipating the change.s of jiarty and the 
probable eA'ent of political conspiracy Avhich 
enabled him rarely to ad\'<?nture too far, 
which taught him to avoid alike the deter- 
mined boldne.ss that brings ruin in the case 
of failure and that lukewarm inactivity 
Avhich ought not to share in the rewards of 
success’ (Tytlek, IAf<; of Craig ^ p. 105). 
Member of a house AA'hich had, in the words 
of Knox, ‘ neither fear of God nor loA’e of 
A'irtiie further tlian the pre.sent commodity 
Iiensuaded tlu'uj,’ he Avas himself, in the 
j briefer verdict of Bobertson, ‘the most cor- 
j rupt man of his age.’ 

I [Knox’s History of the I?efoi*matioh ; Spottis- 
Avoode’s History of the Church of .Scotland ; 
Keith’s History; Bannatyne’s Journal; Sir 
James Melville's Meiuoii’s ; (Joo<laI’.s I’refaco to 
Balfour’s Practicks.] JE. M. 

BALFOUR, SiK JAMES (1600-1657), of 
Denmiln and Ivinnaird, hi.storian and Lyon 
king-of-arms, the eldest son of Sir Michael 
Balfour of Denmiln in Fife, comptroller of the 
household" of Charles 1, and Joanna Denham, 
AA'as bf)rn in 1600. ’Bhe youngest of the family 
Avas Sir AndreAV Balfour ||q. v*.], an eminent 
botanist, the friend of Sir Robert Sibbald, 
who has Avritten his life, along with that of 
Sir James, in a small and now scarce tract, 
‘Memoria Balfouriana 8i\*e Ilistoria rerum 
pro Literis promoA'cndis gestarum a clarissi- 
mis fratribus Balfouriis DD. .Tacobo barone 
de Ivinnaird equite, I^eone rege armomm, et. 
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T)I). Andrea M.T). (‘quite nurato, a R. S., ' 
INLD. equite aurnl(j, IfiOD.’ The family of | 
this branch of the Balfours >vas so remark- 
able for its numbers that Sir Andrew told 
Sibbald his father had lived to see ilOO tie- j 
scendants, and Sir Andrew himself twice j 
that number descended from his father. Yet ■ 
the male lino is now extinct, and, with the , 
exception of tlu* two subjects of Sibbald’s | 
memoir and tln'ir br(»ther David, who be- : 
came a judge, they do not seem to have been | 
m(?n of note. After a good (‘ducution at homo j 
llalfour was .stmt to travel on the continent, 
and after his return, although ho had slutwn 
some inclination for poetry in his youth, 
whenhetrnnslut(‘d the ‘ Pant h(*n ’of .Tohannes 
Ijeochtcus (John Jjeech) into Scottish verse, 
he devoted himself to the study of the his- 
tory and antiquities of Scotland. It was his 
good fortune, remarks Sibbald, to b(‘ stimu- 
lated to this line of study by the number of 
his countrymen who cultivated it at that 
time: Arclibishop Spottiswoode and Calder- 
wood, the church historians; David lliinie 
of Qodseroft, the writer of the liistory of 
the Douglases; AVishart, afteiwards Bishop 
of Edinburgh, the biographer f»f Afontrose; 
Uobert Johnston, who wrote the histcjry of 
Britain from ir>77 ; the poet Drummond of 
Ilawthornden, the histoi'ian of the .lamt'ses; 
the brothers Pont, tin* geograplu'rs ; with the 
cii’cle of friends. Sir Kobert fJordon of Stra- 
loch, Sir John Scot of Sc(»tstar\et and ot hers, 
Avho contributed to tlie great at las of Scot- 
land published by Bhuni at Amsterdam; and 
llobert Maule, coinmissarv of St. Andrews, 
a diligent antiquary and collector of the 
stamp of Balfour himself. Balfour was | 
himself addicted to lu'raldry, and, to perfect 
himself in it, went to London in lt528, where 
he made the acquaintance of the English 
College of Heralds and Dodsw'orth and 
Dugdale, then the h*ading English histoi'ical 
anti(|uaries. To th(‘ ‘ Monasticon ’ of Dug- 
dale he contributed a brief account of the 
religious houses of Scotland. On his return 
he was knight«‘d by Charles I on 2 May IGJO, 
made Ijyon king-of-arms, aiul crowned by 
(|^eorgo Viscount Dupplin as king’s commis- 
sioner by warrant dated 20 April ICGO. He 
was created a baronet 22 Dec. 1033, and 
deprived of the office of Lyon by Cromwell 
about 1664. During the civil war he re- 
mained in retirement at Falkland or Kin- 
naird, collecting manuscripts and writing 
historical memoirs or tracts. 

As none of his works, e.xcept his * Annals 
of the History of Scotland from Malcolm III 
to Charles II,’ and a selection of his tracts 
(edited by Mr. James Maidment, 1837), have 
heen printed, it is worth while to give Sib- 


bald’s list of those in manuscript, most of 
which are now preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library, although some were lost at the 
siege of Dundee, where they had been sent 
for safety. 

The list is as follows ; 1. ‘ A Treatise on 
Sui’iiaiiK's, but especially thos(^ of Scotland.’ 

2. ‘AlVeatise of the Order of the ThLstle.’ 

3. ‘ All Account of thi^ Ceremonies at the 
Coronation ol* Charles I at Ilolyrood ; ’ and 

4. ‘ Of Charles at Scone.’ 6. ‘ *An Account 

of the (Joats of Anns of the Nobility and 
Gentry of Scotland.’ 0. *A Genealogy of 
all the Earls of Scotland from their Creation 
to 1047.’ 7. ‘An Account of the Funeral 
Ceremonies of some Noble Persons.^ 8. ‘An 
Account of those wdio were knighted when 
he was Lyon.’ 9. ‘An Account of the Im- 
presses, Devices, and Mottoes of several of 
our Kings and Queens.’ 10. ‘The Crests, 
Devices, and Mottoi^s of the Scotch Nobility.’ 
11. ‘Injunctions by Sir James Balfour, Lyon 
King, to be observed by all the Gfficers-at- 
Arms.’ 12. ‘ The True Present State of the 
Principality of Scotland.’ 13. ‘ lasts of the 
various Officers of State in Scotland and of 
the Archbishops of St. Andrews.’ 14. ‘Me- 
morials and Passages of State from 1641 
to 1064.' 16. ‘A Full Des(5ription of tln^ 

Short! of Fife.’ 10. ‘ A ’I'lrat ise on Gems and 
the Composition of F’alse Precious Stones.’ 
Besides these he wrote several miscellaneous 
u’orks, ehi(‘fly on heraldic subjects. 

More important than the original work of 
Sir .Tames Balfour was his diligence as a col- 
lector, Avhich preserved, shortly after the 
dispersion of the treasures of the monastic 
libraries, many of the chronicles, cartularies, 
and registei’s of the Scottish bishoprics and 
religious houses, since publish'd as the 
‘ Chronicle of Melrose,’ the Cartularies of 
Dunfermline, Dryburgh, Arbroath, and Aber- 
deen, the Registers of the Priory of St. 
Andrews and the Monastery of Cupar. A 
full list of these and his otlier manuscripts 
is given by Sibbald. His valuable library, 
along with that of his brother Sir Davitl, 
was dispersed by auction after the death of 
the latter, and the catalogue printed at the 
close of Sibbald’s memoir is a valuable record 
of the library of a Scottish gentleman in tho 
seventeenth century. Balfour was four times 
married, and died in 1067, surviving his father 
only fiA'e years. He was interred in Abdie 
Church. The ‘ Annals ' are not of much 
value, except in that part which is contem- 
porary, and even in that they are jejune, 
preservinj^, however, some interesting parti- 
culars, chiefly in relation to the ceremonies 
in which he took part as Tjyon king. 

[Sibbald’s Memoria Bnlfouriana, 1699 ; Bal- 
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four’s Historical AVorks, edited by James Hai|v 
from the MaimscriiM in Advocates’ Library, 
1824.J JE, M. 

BALFOUR, JAMES (1705-1795), phi- 
losopher, was bom at Pilrig, near Edinburgh, 
in 1706, and, after studying at Edinburgh and j 
at Leyden, was called to the Scottish bar. lie ’ 
held the offices of treasurer to the faculty of 
advocates and sheriff-substitute of the county i 
of Edinburgh. In 1754 he was appointed t») | 
the chair of moral philosophy in tlie iiniver- ■ 
sity of Edinburgh, and in 1704 transferred ; 
to that of the law of nature and nations. I 
He was the author of three* philosophical 
books: 1. ‘A Delineation of the Nature 
and Obligation of Morality, Avith llefle.xions 
upon Mr. Hume’s book entitled “An In- 
quiry concerning the Principles of Alorals,”’ 
This hook was published anonymously, the 
first edition in 175.‘1, the second in 176.‘3. , 
li, ‘ I’hilosophical Essays,’ published anony- j 
mously in 1708. 3. ‘Philosophical Disser- ' 

tations/ published in 1782 und(*r the au- 
thor’s name. These Avritings are marked by 
a calm tone of good s(‘nse and good feeling, 
hut are not ve'ry powerful in thought. Dr. 
M‘Cosh, in his AA-ork on the ‘Scottish Philo- 
sophy,’ says of him : ‘ He sets out (in his 
“ Delineation ”) AA'ith the prineijde that 
private happiness must be tin* chief end and 
object of cA'cry man’s pursuit ; shoAA’s hoAv 
the good of others affoi’ds tin* greatest haj)pi- 
ness ; and then, to sanction nat oral conscience, 
he calls in the authority of God, who must 
approve of what promot es the greatest hap- 
piness. This theory does not give morality 
a sufficiently deep foundation in the consti- 
tution of man on the character of Go<l, and 
could not haA'e stood against the assaults of 
Hume. ... In his “ I’hilosophical Essays” 
he wrote against Hume and Imrd Kaimes, 
and in defence of active power and liberty. 
Like all active opponents of the neAv scepti- 
cism, ho felt it necessary to oppose the fa- 
vourite theory of laicke, that all our ideas 
are derived from sensation and reflexion.’ 

Balfour’s mother was a Miss Hamilton, 
of Airdrie, great-grandaunt of the late Sir 
W-illilim Hamilton, Dart.., professor of logic 
and metaphysics in the university of Edin- 
burgh 1836—1856. His eldest sister married 
Gavin Hamilton, bookseller and publisher 
in Edinburgh (also, it is believed, a member 
of the Airdrie family), whose eldest son was 
•Robert Hamilton, professor of mathematics 
in Marischal College and University, Aber- 
deen, author of a treatise on the national 
d^t. 

[The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy; Anderson’s Scottish Nation; M'Cosh’s 


I Scottish l^hilosophy ; Letter to the writer from 
I John M. Balfour-Melville, Esq., of Pilrig and 
j Mount Melville, great-grandson of Professor 
Balfour.] AV. G. B. 

BALFOUR, JOHN (d. 1688), third 
Loitn Balpouk op Dukleioii, succeeded his 
father Robert, .second Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh [<j. V.], in 1663. In his youth he went 
to France for his education. In an ‘affair of 
honour ’ ho was there wounded. He ret urned 
home through London early in 1649, and mar- 
ried Lsabol, daught«‘r of ainother scion of his 
hou.se — iSir AVilliam Balfour [q. v.] of Pif- 
cullo, Fife, lieutenant of the Toavoi’. The 
young mari'ied pair .set off for Scolland in 
March. I'liey found the father strongly dis- 
pleased. Tht^ disj)leasure took the preposte- 
rous sha])e of asking the general assembly 
of the kirk of Scotland to annul the mar- 
riage. The ]>etiliou Ava.s quietly shelved. 
The plea for the (li.ssolution of the tie was 
‘the o])en AA’ound ’ he still bore, and which 
paternal wrath deemed a di.squalificutiou for 
marriage. He dital in 1688, leaviiig besides 
liobert, his heir and succes.«or, two sons and 
six daughters. 'I'his Lord Balfour of Bur- 
, hugh has been traditionally .styhal ‘ Cove- 
1 nanter,’ Avhich In; assurtidly never was. On 
I 8ir AfA’alter Scott must be laid the blame — 
j if blanu! it be — by having a])])ropriated the 
I name and dessignation in his ‘JohnDalfour 
of Jiurley’ in ‘Old Mortality.’ John Bal- 
four, the ‘ Covenanter,’ Avas historically ‘ of 
Kiidoch,’ not of Burleigh, and the principal 
actor in the ussa.ssination of Archbislu>p 
Sharp in l67Sb For this crime his estate wa.s 
forfeited and a large reAvai'd offered for his 
capture. He fought at Drumclog and at 
Bothwell Bridge, and is .said (ohave escaped 
to Holland, and to have there tendered his 
.services to the Prince of Orange. It is ge- 
nerally .supposed that John Halfourof Burley 
died at sea on a r«‘turn voyage to Scotland. 
But in the ‘Ncav 8tati.stical Account of Scot- 
land,’ under ‘ Koseneath,’ strong presumptions 
are stated for belit'ving that he never left 
Scotland, but found an asylum in the parish 
of Koseneath, Dumbartonshire, uiuh'r the 
wing of the Argyll family. Accordi|»» to 
this account, having assumed the namo of 
Salter, his descendants continued there for 
many generations, the last of the race dying 
in 1815. Scott noted in his ‘ Old Mortality ’ 
that in 1808 a Lieutenant-colonel Balfour 
do Burleigh was commandant of the troops 
of the King of Holland in the West Indies. 

[Authorities as under Bai.four, Robert, 
second Lord Balfour; Scott’s Old Mortality, 
note 2, 3 ; Anderson’s Scotti.sh Nation ; Letter 
front the present Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Keuuet.] A. B. O. 
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BALFOUR, JOHN HUTTON (1808- 
1884), botanist, was bom in Edinburgh on 
15 Sept. 1808, his father having been a sur- 
geon in the army, and one of his near rela- 
tives having been James Hutton, author of 
the * Theory of the Earth.’ After complet- 
ing his early education at the High School of 
Edinburgh he studied at St. Andrew’s and 
Edinburgh Universities, graduating IVF.A. 
and M.D. Edin., the latter in 1832. He gave 
up the intention of seeking ordination in the 
church of Scotland, for which he at first 
prepared, became M.11.C.S. 1831, r.R.C.S. 

( Eain.) 1833, and, after studying some time in 
continental medical schools, commenced me- 
dical practice in Edinburgh in 1834. flo had | 
previously been greatly attracted to botanical I 
studies by Professor Graham’s lectures and j 
excursions, and continuing to enlarge his 
botanical knowledge, in 1830 he was promi- 
nent in establishing the Botanical Society of ^ 
Edinburgh, and in 18.‘18 the Edinburgh Bo- ' 
tanical Club. Tn 1840 he commenced to give 
extra-academical lectures on botany at Edin- 
burgh, and had considerable success. In 
1841 he succeeded Dr. (afterwards Sir) W. 
J. Hooker as professor of botany at Glasgow 
University, and thenceforward gave up me- 
dical practice. Tn 1845, on the death of 
Graham, Balfour became professor of botany 
at Edinburgh, and was nominated regius 
keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden and 
queen’s botanist for Scotland. Becoming 
E.R-S. (Edinburgli) in 1 835, he was for many 
years an active secretary of the society. For 
thirty years he was dean of the medical fa- 
culty of the university of Edinburgh, in 
which capacity he was most valuable to the 
medical school, and vtiry popular with the 
students. His botanical excursions with pupils 
were most energetically conducted, and ex- 
tended to almost every part of Scotland. He 
ascended every important peak, and gathered 
every rarity in the flora, tinder his care and 
in co-operation with the curators, the Mac- 
nabs, father and son, the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens were much enlarged and improved, and 
a line palm-house, an arboretum, a good mu- 
seum, and excellent teaching accommodation 
jirovided. Ho was the first in Edinburgh 
to introduce classes for practical instruction 
in the use of the microscope. He retired from 
office in 1879, when he received the title of 
emeritus professor of botany, became assessor 
iuthe university court for the general council, 
and each of the three universities with which 
he hod been connected conferred on him the 
degn-e of LL.D. For man^ years he was 
a fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
and a member of a large ntimmr of Britisli 
and foreign scientific societies. He died at 


j Inverleith House, Edinburgh, on 11 Feb. 
1884. 

Inducted into bdtany before microscopical 
work had been largely developed, and before 
the advent of modern views on vegetable 
morphology- and physiology, Balfour was 
i almost necessarily for the most part a sys- 
j tematic botanist. His original work was not 
extensive, and it is as a teacher and writer 
of text-books that h6 was chiefly known. 
His teaching was painstaking and conscien- 
tious, earnest and impressive, and charac- 
teri.sed by wimlth of illustration and a faculty 
of imjinrtiug his own enthusiasm. He was 
impartial in the breadth of his teaching, and 
ever anxious to as.similate new knowledge. 
His character was deeplj^ religious, and he saw 
in the objects of nature indubitable evidences 
of a great designing mind. His geniality 
was contagious, and it is related of him 
that on his botanical excursions, as the iiarty 
neared the habitat of some rare Alpine herli, 
the wiry and energetic professor — ‘ Woody 
Fibre ’ as they called him — would outstrip 
all in his eagerness to secure it ; and that 
in toiling up a long ascent, his jokes and 
puns would keep the whole party in good 
spirits. 

Balfour was for many years one of the 
editors of the ‘ Annals of Natural History ’ 
aiul of the ‘ Edinburgh Now Philosophical 
Journal,’ and contributed important articles 
to several (yclopaidias. In biography ho 
wrote : ‘ Biographical Sketch of Dr. (folding 
Bird,’ Edin. 1 855 ; ‘ Biography of J. Gold- 
stream,’ Lond. 18(55; and a ‘Sketch of D. 
T. K. Drummond,’ prefi,.xed to ‘ Last Scenes 
in the Life of (4ur Lord,’ 1878. His botanical 
text-books went through numerous editions, 
and included a ‘Manual,’ 1848, revised 1860; 
a ‘ Class Book,’ 1852 ; ‘ tlutlines,’ 1854; ‘ Ele- 
ments,’ 1869; a ‘ First ’ and a ‘ Second Book,* 
with other minor manuals ; ‘ Botanist’s Oom- 
panion,’ 1860; ‘Botanist’s Vade Mecum;* 

‘ Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edin- 
burgh,’ 1873. His ‘ Introduction to Palmon- 
tological Botany,’ 1872, was the least suc- 
cessful of his botanical works. He wrote 
sev’cral hotanico-religious books, such us 
‘ Phyto-Theology,’ 1851, entitled in its third 
edition, ‘Botany and Religion;’ ‘Plants of 
the Bible,’ 1857 ; ‘ Lessons nom. llible Plants,* 
1870. He also wrote the botany in MacCrie’s 
‘ Bass R(»k,’ 1848. 

[Scotsman, l^Feb. 1884; Athenseum, 16 Feb* 
1884 ; Nature, 21 Feb. 1884.] G. T. B. 

BALFOUR, NISBET(1748-1823),amost 
distinguished officer under Lord Ooruwallis 
in the American war of independence, was not 
(as Draper’s ‘ American Biography * asserts) 
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the sou of a small bookselW'iu, Edinburgh^ 
but the last representative of the .Btdfours 
t)f Dunbog in the county of Fife. Harry 
Balfour, tlie first laird of Dunbog, was the 
third son of John, third Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh [q. V.], and in the middle of the last 
century officers had very little chance of rising 
to higher rank who were not of good family, 
lie was born at Duiibog in 1743, and entered 
the army as ensign in the 4th regiment in 
1761. lie was pi'omoted lieutenant in .1765, 
and captain in 1770, but did not see service 
t ill the outbreak of the American war. lie 
distinguished himself at the battle of Bunker’s 
Tliir, where lie was severely wounded, and at 
Long Island and Brooklyn. In August 1776 
his services were so conspicuous at the t-iking 
of New York, that he was sent home with 
the despatches announcing the success, and . 
was promoted major by brevet. lie at once 
returned to America, and struck up a warm 
friendship with many of the younger officers, 
including Lord Cornwallis and Lord Ilawdon. 
He was present at the battles of Elizabeth- 
town, Brandywine, and Germantown, and, 
after being appointed lieutenant-colonel of 
the 23rd regiment in 1778, accompanied 
Cornwallis to Charleston. After the capture 
of the city ho was ajipointed commandant at 
Ninety-Six, and there ‘ by his attention and 
diligence,’ says Cornwallis, succeeded in rais- 
ing 4,(X)0 militia among tlie loyal colonists. 
In the following year he accepted the diffi- 
cult and invidious post of commandant at 
Charleston, and there acquitted himself to 
the complete satisfaction of Cornwallis. lie 
obeyed to the letter the rigorous ox-ders of 
Cornwallis against tin; colonists, and incurred 
much odium for carrying out the execution 
of a planter named Isaac Hayne, which Lord 
Kawdon had ordered. ‘ You have done what 
few officers in our service are capable of 
doing,’ wrote Cornwallis to Baltour on 
12 Nov. 1780, ‘and have voluntarily taken 
responsibility on yourself to serve your 
country and your friend ’ ( Cormmllis Des- 
patcheSf Cornwallis to Balfour, i. 46). When 
the war was over, Balfour w'as rewarded for 
his services with the rank of colonel and the 
appointment of aide-de-camp to the king, 
lie was also appointed, with a lawyer named 
Spranger, on a commission to award the 
money granted by parliament to those loyal 
colonists who had suffered in the ^ar. lie 
now enjoyed high reputation, and moved 
in the best military society, and in 1790 
Mr. Stewart, of Castle Stewart in Wigton- 
shire, who had married his only sister, re- 
turned him to parliament for the Wigton 
Burghs. In 1793, on the outbreak of the 
war with France, he was promoted major- 


f eueral, and received the command of a 
rigade in the force which his old comrade. 
Lord Ilawdon, now Lcffd Moira, was to take 
to the west coast of France. AVith the rest 
of Lord Moira’s army, Balfour joined the 
Duke of York in Flanders in 1794. Though 
Lord Moira returned home, Balfour volun- 
teered to continue his services in any capa- 
city in which he could be useful, and a-ssisted 
General llalph Abercromby in commanding 
the reserve till December 1794. He never 
again saw active seiwice, but continued to 
sit in parliament, first for Wij^oii Burghs 
and then for Arundel, till 1802. He was 
made colonel of the 39th regiment in 1794, 
and promoted lieutenant-g’eneral in 1798, 
and general in 180.3. He ret ired to his family 
seat, Dunbog, and there died at the advanced 
age of eighty, in October 1823, being then 
sixth general in seniority after sixty-two 
years’ service. Ho bequeathed Dunbog to 
his nephew AVilliam Stewart, who took the 
name of Balfour. Hi.s reputation was made 
in tlie American war, anil the friendship of 
such generals as lln.stings and Cornwallis 
seems to justify it. 

[For Balfour’s services see the Royal Military 
Calendar. For his services in America consult 
Bancroft’s History of the United Stato-s, paasim, 
and the contemporary accounts of the war in 
South Carolina; see also the Cornwallis Des- 
patches, edited by Ross, 1859. For the cam- 
paign in Flanders, see the Journals and Letters 
of Sir Harry Calvert.] H. M. S. 

BALFpUR, UOBERT (1550?-162o?), 
Scotch philosopher ami philologist, is believed 
to have been born about 1560. According 
to the statement of David Buchanan, ho de- 
rived his lineage from a distinguished family 
in Fifeshire, but he has himself informed us 
(^Com7nentantis in Cleotnedton, 196) that he 
was bom in Forfursbire, probably near Dun- 
dee. From a school in his native district he 
was sent to tlie university of St. Andrews, 
and thence ho proceeded to the imiver- 
sity of Paris, where ho attracted much at- 
tention by the ability with which he pub- 
licly maintained certain philosophical theses 
against all oppugnoi’s. Afterwards he Was 
invited to Bordeaux by the archbishop of 
that see, and there he became a member of 
the college of Guioune, He was elected pro- 
fessor of Greek, and at length, probably in 
1686, was appointed principal of the college, 
which he continued to govern for many years. 
It appears that he was alive in 1626, but the 
date of bis death is not recorded. Balfour 
left behind him the character of a learned 
and worthy man, the only fault attributed 
to him by one biographer being his sealoua 
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adherence to the Uonian catholic faith. His 
contemporarp?’, Dempster, says he was ‘ the 
phoenix of his age ; a philesoplier profoundly 
skilled in the Gi*eek and Latin languages ; a 
mathematician worthy of being compared 
with the ancients ; and to those qualifications 
he joined a wonderful suavity of manner, and 
the utmost waxmith of alfection towards his 
countrymen.’ llis reputation as a scholar 
rests mainly on liis commentary on Aristotle. 

The titles of his works are : 1. ‘ Gelasius, 
Svyray/xa ra>v Kara rr/p eu Nt/cnia Aylau SavoSov 
rrpaxdfPTcop* Paris, loOO, 8vo ; lleidelberg, 
l(i04, fol. An edition of the Greek text, ac- 
companied by a Latin translation. Gelasius, 
with Balfour 8 translation, has been reprinted 
in several editions of the Concilia. '2, ‘ Cleo- 


Scotland 11 Nov. 1641. During the wars of 
Montrose he was energetic on the side of the 
government. He assumed milita^ com- 
mand, but was not successful. JVfontroso 
defeated him 12 Sept. 1644 near Aberdeen, 
and again (with General Baillie) at Kilsyth, 
16 Aug. 1646. He was opposed to the cele- 
brated and unfortunate ‘ engagement ’ to 
march into England for the rescue of the 
king. He had weight enough to dissuade 
Cromwell tlien from the invasion of Scot- 
land. In 1649, under the act for putting 
‘ the kingdom in a posture of defence,’ ho 
was one of the colonels for Fife. He was 
further nominated in the same year one of 
the commissioners of the treasury and ex- 
chequer. He died at Buideigh, near Kinross, 


medis Meteora Oraice et Latine. A lloberto 
Balforeo ex MS. codico Bibliothecic Illus- 
trissimi Cardinalis loy'osii multis mendis 
repurgata, Latine versa, et perpetuo com- 
mentario illustrata.’ Bordeaux, 1606, 4to. 
This woi*k was commended by Barthius and 
other learned men, and even in the present 
centuiy it was held in such estimation that 
it was republished by Professor .lames Bake 
at Leyden in 1820, 8vo. .‘i. ^ Prolegomena iji 
libros Topicorum Aristotelis,^ 1616, 4lo. 
4. ‘ Commentarii in Organum TjOgieum Aris- 
totelis,’ Bordeaux, 1618,4(o. 6. ‘Comnumtarii 
in lib. Arist. do Philosopliia tomus secundus, 
quo post Organum Logieum, ({uiecunuiut? in 
libros Ethicorum occurrunt difneilia, dilucide 
explicantur,’ Bordeaux, 1620, 4to. 

[Buchanan, Do Seri ptori bus Scot is, 129 ; 
Dempster, Hist, fk'elesiastica tJontis Scotorum, 
119 ; living’s Lives of Scottish Writers (1839), 
i. 234-46; Anderson's Scottish Nat ion, i. 217 ; 
Chambers’s Iliog.Dict. of Kni incut Scotsmen, cd. 
Thomson, i. 68 ; Cut. of Printed Books iu Brit. 
Mus.] T. C. 

BALFOUR, IlOBEPvT (d. 1668), second 
Lobd Balfouk of Buklbigii, military com- 
mander, was son of Sir 1 lobei't Arnot of Fernie, 
chamberlain of Fife. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Michael Balfour of Burleigh 
and Margaret, daughter of Lundie of liundie, 
and his wife succeeded her father (who wa.s 
created 7 Aug. 1606 Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh) as Baroness Balfour of Burleigh. 
Thereupon, by a letter from the kin^ (James I) 
Amot became Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
the second holder of the title. At the as- 
sembly of the Scottish parliament in 1640 
(11 June) the ‘estates^ appointed him their 
president. He was continued in the office 
m 1641, and was one of the commissioners 
for a treaty of peace with England in 1640-1. 
He WM also constituted of tne privy council 
* ad vitam aut nulpam ’ hy the parliament of 


10 Aug. 1663. His wife died before him (in 
1639). They had one sou [see Balfour, 
I John, third Lord Balfour of Burleigh] and 
! four daughters. 

j [Lamont’s Annals, MS.; Balfour’s Annals, MS.; 
Douglas’s Peewigo of Scotland, by Wood, 2 vols. 
folio, 1813 ; (ieorgo Crawfiird’s Peerage of Scot- 
land, 17 I 6 , folio, pj). 53-4; Sibbald’s Kiurossand 
j Fife ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation.] A. B. G. 

BALFOUR, R(4BERT (<7. 1767), fifth 
Lord Balfour of Burljjioh, Jacobite, when 
a youth fell in love with a ‘ pretty face,’ fur 
inferior in ranlt, much to the annoyance of 
the family. He was sent to travel .abroad 
in the hope that he would forget his attach- 
ment. Before he set out he doclared to his 
lady-love that if in his absence she married 
he should kill her husband. Notwit hstonding 
the threat, she did niari'y a Henry Stenhouse, 
schoolmaster at Inverkeithing, acquainting 
him beforehand of the hazard. On Balfour’.s 
return his first inquiry was after the girl. 
On being informed of her marriage, he pro- 
ceeded on horseback (with two attendants) 
directly to the school at Inverkeithing, 
called Stenhouse out, deliberately shot him 
(wounding him in the shoulder), and quietly 
returned to Burleigli. This was on 9 April 
1707. The poor schoolmaster lingered twelve 
days, and then died. Balfour was tried for 
the murder in the high court of justiciary on 
4 Aug. 1709. The defence was ingenious, but 
inadequate. Ho was brought in guilty, and 
sentenced to he beheaded on 6 Jan. 170^10. 
But a few days prior to this he escaped from 
the prison. (‘Heart of Midlothian’) by exchang- 
ing clothes with his sister, who resembled him. 
He skulked for some time in the neighbour- 
hood of Burleigh, and a great ash-tree, hollow 
in the trunk, was long shown as his place of 
concealment. On the death of his father, in 
1713, the title devolved on him. His next 
appearance was at the meeting of Jacobites 
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at Lochmaben, 29 May 1714, when ‘the 
Pretender’s ’ health was drunk at the cross, 
on their knees, Lord Burleigh denouncing 
damnation against all who would not drink 
it. He engaged in the rebellion of 1716. 
For this he was attainted by act of parlia- 
ment, and his estates forfeited to the crown. 
He died, without issue, in 1767. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation ; Muclaurin’s Cri- 
minal Trials ; Kae’s History of tho Rebellion.] 

A. B. G. 

BALFOUR, SiK W1T.LIAM (^7. KkJO), | 
])arliamentary general, of tlie family of Bal- j 
tour of Pitcullo, Fifeshiro, appears lo havtj , 
been born before the accession of James I j 
to the English throne, for in 1(542 he oIj- 
tained a naturalisation bill {Lords' Journals, 
28 May 1(542). He entered the Dutch ser- 
vice and continued in it till 1(527. In that 
year he became lieutenant-colonel in the i 
Karl of Morton’s regiment , took part in the j 
expedition to the isle of lihe, and was noticed ! 
as being one of the ofticers most favoured by | 
the Duke of Buckingham (Fokstkk, Life of j 
Eliot, ii. 78). In .Tanuary 1(528 he was 
charged by the king, in conjunction with 
Colonel Dalbicr, to raise 1,900 horse in 
Friesland, but the suspicions this' project 
aroused in the Commons obliged the king to 
abandon the plan, and to assure the house 
that these troops were never meant to bo 
employed in England. Cn the death of Sir 
Allen Apsley, Sir William, who is described 
as one ot the gentlemen of the king’s privy 
chamber, was appointed governor of tlie 
Tower (18 Oct. 1(560, Cal. S. P., Dorn.). In 
October 1(531 he was employed on a confi- 
dential mission to the Netherlands. He also 
received many other marks of the king’s 
favour, inclumng the grant of a lucrative 
patent for making gold and silver mono^ in 
the Tower (1(533). Nevertheless Balmur, 

‘ from tho beginning of the I<ong parliament, 
according to the natural custom of his 
country, forgot all his obligations to the 
king, and made himself very gracious to 
those people whose glory it was to be thought 
enemies to the court ’ (Clabbndon, iv. 147). 
Perhaps religious motives had something to 
do wi^ this change of parties, for Balfour 
was a violent opponent of popery, and had 
once beaten a priest for trying to convert his 
wife {Strafford Corr. ii. 106). Strafl'ord was 
entrusted to Balfour’s keeping, and though 
offered 20,0007. and an advantageous match 
for his daughter, he refused to connive at 
the earl’s escape, or to admit Captain Bil- 
lingsley and his suspicious levies to the 
Tower (2 May 1041, Rushwobth, iii. i. 260). 
The king, therefore, persuaded or obliged 


Balfour to resign his post in the following 
December. The accounts given of the causes 
of this resignation differ considerably (Ola- 
KBNDOir, iv. 101 ; Gabdinee, History of 
England, x. 108 ; and the pamphlet entitled 
! A Terrible Plot against London and West- 
' minster). When the parliament raised an 
I army Sir William was appointed lieutcnant- 
I general of the horse, under the nominal com- 
mand of the Earl of Bedford. He com- 
manded the reserve at Edgehill, broke several 
regiments of the king’s foot, and captured 
part of his artillery. Ijudlow describes 
him spiking the king’s guns with his own 
hands, and all accounts agree in praise of 
his services. He did not take part in the 
first battle of Newbury, having gone abroad 
to try the waters on account of his health 
{Lords' Journals, 2 Aug. 1(543). In tho 
spring of 1(541 he was detached from the 
army of Essex with 1,0(X) horse to reinforce 
Waller, and shared the command at the vic- 
tory of Alresford. His letter of 30 March 
1(544 to Essex, relating the battle, was or- 
dered to be printed, lie then rejoined Es- 
sex, accompanied liim into Cornwall, and 
took Weymouth and Taunton (.Tune 1(544). 
When the infantry was forced to surrender, 
he broke through the king’s lines, and ‘by 
i an ordeily and well-governed march passed 
j above KX) miles in tho king’s quarters,’ 
and succeeded in joining General Middleton. 
At tlie second battle of Newbury he com- 
manded the right wing of the parliamentary 
horse (see Manchester s Quarrel with Crom- 
well, Camden Society; and tin* letters signed 
by Balfour, p. b-")). This was Balfour’s last 
public exploit ; with the organisation of tho 
new model he rt‘tired from military service. 
The House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee ‘ to consider of a fit recompense and 
acknowledgment of the faithful services done 
by him to the public ’ (21 Jan. 1(546), and the 
IIou.se of Lords voted tho payment of his 
arrears (7,0007.) and specially recommended 
him to the Commons (21 J uly). But some 
intercepted correspondence seems to have 
awakened suspicions and caused delays in this 
pavment (see Commons' Journals, 26 March 
ami 12 April 1(546). Sir William Balfour’s 
will was proved in 10(50. 

[Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion ; Vicars’s 
Parliamontar)’ Chronicle ; Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers ; Ricrafl’s Champions (1647) con- 
tains a portrait and, panegyric of Sir William 
Balfour (No. xviii.); in the Strafford Correspon- 
dence (vol. i. 88, 97, 120) are some passages 
which appear to prove that Balfour was indebted 
to tho king's favour for the Irish estate which 
he is said to have purchased from Lord Balfour 
of Clonawley.] C, H. F. 
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BALFOUR, WILLIAM (1785-1838), 
lieutenant-colonel, was a boy-ensign in the 
40th foot at the Ilelder, and won tlie ap- 
proval of Sir John Moore, lie served on 
the staff of Major-general Brent Spencer in 
the MediteiTanean and at the capture of 
Copenhagen, and received a brevet lieu- 
teuant.-colonelcy for service in the field with 
the 40th in the IVninsuIa and soutli of France 
in 1813--14. After a few years on half-pay, 
he became lieutenant-colonel of liis old regi- 
ment, commanding it for several years in New | 
South Wales, and he was afterwards in com- i 
mand of the 82nd foot in Mauritius. He j 
retired from the army in 1832, and died in 
February 1838. 

[Army Lists ; Londou Gazettes ; Gent. M.'ig. 
1838.] H. M. C. 

BALGUY,CHAKLES, M.L).(1 708-1707), 
physician, was born at Derwent Hall, Derby- 
shin*, in 1708, and was educated at Chester- 
field grammar school and St. .John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degi’oe of M.B. 
in 17.31, and M.D. in 1750. He practised at 
Peterborough, and was s(*cretaiy of the lite- 
raiyclubt here. He contributed to the ‘Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ (No. 4.34, p. 141.3), and 
in 1741 he published, anonymously, a trans- 
lation of Boccaccio’s ‘ D(?cameron.’ This has 
been several times reprinted, and is tlus only 
good translation in English. He wrote some 
medical essays, and particularly a treatise 
‘ De Morbo Miliari’ (Lond. 1758). He died 
at Peterborough 28 Feb. 1 767, and was buried 
in the chancel of St. .John’s Church, where 
is a marble monument to his memory, de- 
scribing him as ‘ a man of various and great 
learning.’ The statement that he translated 
the ‘Decameron’ is evidenced by the notes 
of his school friend. Dr. Samuel Pegge, in the 
College of Arms, who expressly mentions the 
fact. 

[Pegge’s Collections in the College of Arms, 
vol. vi . : Derljyshiro Archacologiail Journal, vi. 

11 ; Nichols’s Literary* Anecdotes, vi. 4, 74, 122.] | 

S. O. A. 

BALGUY, JOHN (1686-1748), divine, 
was bom 12 Aug. 1686 at Sheffield. His 
father, Tliomas, who was master of the 
Sheffield grammar school, die<l in 1696, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Daubuz, under whom 
John Balguy studied until admitted at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1702. He 
wasted two years in reading romances, but 
upon meeting with Li\y turned to classical 
studies. He graduated as B.A. in 1705-6 
and M.A. in 1726. Upon leaving Cambridge 
he taught for a time in the Sheffield gram- 
mar sMool, and 16 July 1708 became tutor 


to .Joseph Bank.s, sou of Mr. Banks of Scof- 
ton in Nottinghamshire, and grandfather of 
the famous Sir Joseph Banks. In 1710 he 
was ordained deacon, and in 1711 priest, by 
Sharp, archbishop of York ; and in the last 
year entered the family of Sir Henry Liddel, 
of Havensworth Castle, Durham, who pre- 
sented him to the small livings of Lamesby 
and Tanfield. He wrote a new sermon 
■ every week for four years, and afterwards 
I burnt 250 sermons in order that his son 
might be forced to folloAv the examjile of 
original composition. In 1715 he married 
Sarah, daughter of Christopher Broomhead, 
of Sheffield, and left Sir H. Liddel to settle 
in a house of his own, called Cox-Close, in 
the neighbourhood. In 1718 he took part in 
the Bangorian controversy, defending Iload- 
ley against St ebbing. Bishop Hoadley and the 
booksellers — who thought that the public 
were tired of the subject — induced him to 
desist after publishing two pamphlets ; and 
Hoadley persuaded him also to suppress in 
1720 a letter to the famous Di*. Clarke which 
it was thought might injure the doctoi‘’8 
chances of preferment, though dealing with 
the purely philosfphical question of natural 
immortality. Balguy was a disciple and 
admirer of Clarke, and his chief publications 
were, in defence of Clarke’s philosophical and 
ethical doctrines. They are : — ‘ A Letter to 
a Deist,’ 1726, in which he attacks Shaftes- 
bury ; ‘ The Foundation of Moral Goodness,’ 
1728, which is an answer to Shaftesbury’s 
disciple, Hutchc.son, and argues, after Clarke, 
that moi'ality does not depend upon the in- 
stincts or affections, but upon the ‘ unalter- 
able reason of things.’ A second part, pub- 
lished in 1729, is a detailed reply to the 
criticisms of a friend (Lord Darcy, as the 
younger Balguy tells us), who had defended 
llutcheson. In 17.30 he published ‘Divine 
Rectitude,’ in which he argued that ‘ the 
j first spring of act ion in the l)eity ’ was ‘ rec- 
titude;’ whilst Mr. Grove declared it to be 
‘ wisdom,’ and Mr. Bayes to be ‘ benevolence.’ 
It was followed by ‘ A Second Letter to a 
Deist,’ defending Ularke against Matthe\v 
Tindal’s ‘ Christianity as f)ld as the Crea- 
t ion,’ and by a pamphlet called ‘ The I^aw of 
Truth, or the Obligations of Reason essential 
to all Religion.’ These tracts were collected 
in a volume dedicated to Hoadley. In 1741 
appeared An Essay on Redemption,’ of a 
rationalising tendency, and considered by 
Hoadley to be stronger in the ‘demolishing’ 
than the ‘ constructive ’ part. He also pub- 
lished (1727- 8) an essay and semon upon 
party spirit. Two volumes of his sermons 
were published in 1748 and 1760 (Nichols, 
Anecdotes, iii. 220, and ix. 787). 



Balguy 6i Baliol 

On 26 Jan. 1727 Balguy was collated by | treatise on natural religion. In 1785 be re- 
Iloadley to a prebend iu Salisbury, and : published his father’s essay on Redemption, 
through the friendship of Bishop Talbot t and a collection of sermons and charges, 
obtained from tlie chapter of Durham (12 | Balguy was one of the admiring disciples of 
Aug. 1729) the vicarage of Northallerton iu j Warburtou, and his name frequently appears 
Yorkshire, worth 270/. a year. He had in Warburton’s correspondence with Hurd, 
many friends in all parties, including Bi- , On Warburton’s death in 1781 he declined 
shops Benson, Butler, and Seeker, and Lord i the appointment to the vacant bishopric of 
Barrington. His tracts, which are terse and j Gloucester on the ground of failing health 
well written, are all apjdications of the ! and approaching blindness, and died 19 Jan. 
principles of which Clarke is the chief ex- | 1795 at his prebendal house at Winchester, 
ponent. He became an invalid, and saw j A monument to him is in the south aisle of 
little society except at Harrogal.e, which he j the cathedral. His discourses, edited by 
frequented, and where lit; died, 21 Sept, j Rev. James Drake (a relation to whom his 
1748, leaving an only child, Thomas [see | manuscripts were bequeathed), were repulj- 
Balguy, Thomas] living. lished at Cambridge iu 1820. 

[Life by son in Biog. Britannitvi ; Nichols’s [Chamlx'rs’s Dictionary ; Warburton’s Letters 
Anecdotes, iii. 139, 220, ix. 787.] L. S. to Hurd; Nichols’s Anecdotes, iii. 220, yiii. 167 , 

and elsewhere; Nichols’s Illustrations, iii. 616; 

BALGUY, THOMAS (1710-1785), di- Preface to Discourses by Drake.] L. 8. 

vine, son of John Balguy [q. v.], was born 

at Cox-Close 27 Sept. 1716, educated at the j BALIOL, ALEXANDER dh 1246?— 
llipon Free School, and admitted to St. j 1609?), lord of Cavers and chamberlain of 
John’s College, Cambridge, about 1732; was j Scotland, is one of t he members of the Baliol 
B.A. 1737, M.A. 1711, S.l’.P. 1758. He was : family about wliose pedigree great confusion 
elected to a Platt fellowship at St. Joliu’s in ; exists. Ht; was certainly not Alexander, 
March 1741, which he held till 1748. In son of Hugh Baliol of Barnard Castle, an 
1744 ho became assistant tutor to his friend elder brother of John Baliol tlu; king, for 
Dr. Powell, tutor, afterwards master of St. this vVlexander died in 1279 without issue, 
John’s College, and gave lectures on moral leaving a widow, Plleonora de Genovra (Uy- 
philosophy and the evidences * for sixteen mum’s Fwdem, i. 10, 779). It is probable, 
years.’ In 1743 he was deputy public but not certain, that he was the same peivsou 
orator, and in 1758 tutor to the Duke of : as Alexander dc; Baliol, the son of Henry de 
Northumberland. He states in his father’s j Baliol, chamberlain of Scotland, who died 
‘Life’ that he owed all his preferments to in 1246, and Lora or Lauretta de Valoines, 

‘ the favour and friendship of Bishop Hoadley,’ the coheiress along with her sister Christian, 
who had given his fathtjr a prebend of Salis- wife of Peter de Maule of Panmure, of the 
bury. Hisfather, as prebendary, presented him fiefs of the Valoines family in England. If so 
(1748) to the rectory of North Stoke, near he can be traced in the records of Hertford- 
Grantham in Lincolnshire, which he vacated shire between 6th and 32nd Edward I in con- 
in 1771 on becoming vicar of Alton in Hamp- iiect ion with the manor of Benington in that 
shire. Through Hoadley’s influence he ob- county, which he inherited through his mo- 
tained a prebend of Winchester in 1758, and thcr (Cluttkkbuck’s Hertford »hire, vol. ii. ). 
became archdeacon of Salisbury in 1759, This identification would account for his aji- 
and afterwards archdeacon of Manchester, pointment to the office of chamberlain of 
Thomas was, however, less of a latitudiiiarian Scot land, which hud been held by his father, 
than his father, and opposed t he agitation for a his great-grandfather, William de Berkeley, 
relaxation of the articles. In 1769 he pub- Lord of Reideastle, and one of his maternal 
lished a sermon upon the consecration of ancestors, Peter de V aloines. But there are 
Bishop Shipley (Nichols, Anecdotes, ix. two difficulties attending it. Alexander de 
6W), which was answered by Priestley in Baliol the chamberlain is never mentioned 
‘ Observations upon Church Authority.’ " In as poasessing Reideastle in Eorfarahire, the 
1772 he published an archidiaconal charge, estate of Henry de Baliol, and it is difficult 
in which he defended subscription to articles to account for his constant association with 
of religion ; and in 1775 a sermmi at the the estate of Cavers in Teviotdale, and not 
consecration of Bishops Hurd and Moore, with any English fiefs. Possibly the latter 
which was answered in remarks ‘ by one of circumstance is due to the references being 
the prebendary clergy.’ In 1775 he edited in the Scottish records. It appears that in 
the sermons of his friend *Dr. Powell, with a 32 Edwai’d I (1304) Bennington was sold 
‘life’ of the author; and iu 1782 ‘Divine by Alexander de BtiHol to John de^ Bin- 
Benevolence assei'ted,’ part of an unfinished sted, and the conjecture seems admissible 
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that Baliol may have made Scotland the 
<;hief place of his residence, tlionf»]i retaining 
English fiefs in right of his mother and his 
■wife. Ifis preference for Scotland would 
be confirmed by his succession to tlie higl 
office which his father Henry had held. 
Whatever may be thought of t his hypothesis, 
it is certain that Alexander de Baliol the 
Scottish chamberlain first appears osDominus 
de Cavers in the Scottish records in 1270. 
Seven years later he was commissioned, as 
lord of (savers, to starve in Edward’s AVelsli 
wars, Tn 1284, under the same designation j 
of Dominus do CaA’ors, he Avas one of the j 
Scottish barons aa’Iio bound themselves to | 
receiA'e Margaret, the Maid of Norway, as { 
queen in the event of failure of male issue j 
of Alexander III ; and as, in the same year, | 
he received a summons to attend EdAvard’s | 
army, he must still have retained English 
fiefs. In 1287 he is for the first time men- j 
t ioned in a writ by the guardians of Scotland 
as chamberlain of Scotland, an office in 
AA'hich he succeeded John Lindsay, bishop of 
GlasgOAV. Two years later he took part in 
the negotiations Avhich resulted in the treaty 
of Salisbury, 6 Nov. 1289, confirmed by the 
parliament at Brigham 14 March 1290, by 
Avhich vv iiH-i rue; ± wi n/ 

marry ^Margaret, and EdAvard I solemnly re- 
cognised the independence of Scotland. Her 
death pil'vented the marriage, and Edward 
soon forgot or ignored his engagements. On 
5 June 1291 Baliol and his Avife Isabella de 
Chilham, AvidoAA’^ of David de Straf hbogie, 
earl of Athol, r«iceived a letter of attorney 
and safe conduct from EdAvai-d permitting 
them to remain for a year in Scotland, He 
still continued to hold the office of chamber- 
lain after the seisin of Scotland had been 
iven to EdAvard I, as the condition of his 
etermiuing the suit as to the succession of 
the croAvn of Scotland ; but in t he beginning 
of 1292 Ave find Robert Heron, rector of 
Ford, associated Avith Baliol in this office, 
and ns a Avrit of 1 Feb. of that year men- 
tions that Heron’s AA’ages had been grunted 
to him by the King of England, it appears 
reasonable to (conclude that Heron had Keen j 
appointed to control Baliol in the execution 1 
01 the office. ( )n 30 Dec. 1292 certain of j 
the records of Scotland which had been in ! 
the hands of Edward were redelivered to 
Alexander Baliol as chamberlain of Scot- 
land. Baliol is last mentioned as chamber- 
lain on 16 May 1294, and it seems probable 
that, the dispjxtes between Edward and John 
Baliol led to his deprivation by the English 
king after or perhaps eA'en before 4he cam- 
paign of 1296, when Edward forced John 
Baliol to resign the crown and carried him 


captive to England. In 1297 John de Sandale, 
an English baron, appears as chamberlain of 
Scotland. From entries in the accounts of 
the expenses of John Baliol when a prisoner 
in England with reference to a horse of 
Alexander de Baliol, it Avould seem that he 
shared t he, captiAuty of his kinsman. On 
13 Jan. 1297 EdAV'ard made a presentation to 
the church of Cavers, upon the ground that 
the lands of Alexander de Baliol were in his 
hands. A few scantynotices betAveen 1298 
and 1301 indicate that he took part on the 
English side in the Avar with Scotland; and 
from one of these Ave learn that he had 
manors in Kent, the Avood of which he re- 
ceived the king’s license to sell. 

Amongst the barons present at the siege 
of Caerlavcrock in 1300 Avas 

Mes Alissandres de Hailloel, 

Ke a tout bien fere rnettoit le ool, 

Jaime lianiere avoit el champ 

A1 rongo escu A'oidie du champ. 

In 1303 he seems to have shown symptoms 
of again falling off from the English side, 
for his chattels in Kent, Hertfordshire, and 
Roxburghshire AA^ere in that year seized by 
JldAvard ; but AVt> find him employed, in May 
1304. in Ed Wlird’s servif*e in Sent, hind, and in 
the first year of EdAvard IT he aauis summoned 
to join .Tolm de Bretagne, earl of Richmond, 
in the Scottish camjiaign. 

His estates in Kent, of AA'hich the chief 
Avas the castle and manor of Chilham, Avere 
held by him in right of his wife Isabella de 
Chilham, by Avhom be left a son of his Own 
name. The date of his death is unknown, 
but as he Avas summoned to all the parlia- 
ments of EdAvard I between 1300 ana 1307, 
and is not mentioned ns summoned to any 
of EdAvard H, he ])robably died soon after 
the accession of that monarch. His son 
Alexander liad a son, Thomas de Baliol of 
Cavers, Avho sold that estate to William, 
earl of Douglas, in 1308, and is the last 
of the Baliols Avho appears in the Scottish 
records. 

[Exchequer Rolls of Scotland,!.; Documents 
illustrative of the History of Scotland, edited by 
Sir F. Palgravo; Historical Documents Scotland, 
1286-1306, edited by Rev. J. Stevenson; Acts 
Pari. Scotland, Record edition, vol. i . ; Du^ale's 
Baronage ; Surtees’ History of Durham ; Clut- 
terbuck’s History of Hertfordshire ; Crawford’s 
History of/tho Officers of State of Scotland.j 

JE. M. 

BALIOL, BERNARD db, the elder 
(j^. 1136-1167). ITiore is great difficulty in 
fixing with precision the early history of the 
family of Baliol, which was destined to play so 
ill-omened a part in the annals of Scotland, a 
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circumstance which no doubt contributed to 
the obscurity of its records and tlie extinc- 
tion of its name. The founder of the house 
in England was the Norman baron Guido or 
Guy de Baliol, whose French fiefs of Bailleul, 
in the department of I/Orne, two leagues 
from Argenton, Dampierre, Harcourl, and 
Vinoy, in Normandy, were long retained by 
his descendants, and afforded a refuge when 
their English inheritance was forfeited along 
with the Scottish crown, which John wore 
so short a time and Edward failed to r»v 
cover. Guy is said, in a manuscrii)t on which 
Surtees, the historian of Durham, relies, to 
have come ‘ to England with the Conqueror, 
and to him gave William Bufus the barony 
of Bywell in Northumberland, and the fort‘Sts 
of Teesdalo and Charwood, with the lordship 
of Middleton in Teesdah* and Gainsford, with 
all their royalties, fraTichises, and immmii- 
ties* (^Jioweit MS., SirTtTKKS Durham, 'w.hO). \ 
Bernard or Barnard Baliol is stated by the 
same manuscript to have built ‘ tlie fortress 
which he called Castle Barnard, and created 
burgesses and endowed them with the lihe ' 
franchises and liberties as those of ilieh- ! 
mond,‘ a statement corroborated by the ancient ; 
and noble ruin which still overhangs the Tees, 
with ‘ its uttermost walls of lime and brick ’ 
and ‘ innermost cut in rocks of stone,’ as the 
ballad runs, and by the charter of his son, a 
second Bernard, which confirms his father’s 
grant to the burgesses (Suutkks, iv. 71 ). In 
1135 the first Bernard did homage, along 
with David I of Scotland, to the Em])ress 
Matilda, daughter of Henrj’’ I, but prior to 
the battle of the Standard, 1138, he! re- 
nounced his homage and joined the party of 
Stephen. Along with Rooert de Bruce, Lord 
of A.nnandale,a common interest then uniting 
the ancestors of the future rivals, he was 
sent before the battle by the nortlumi barons 
to make terms with David I, but without ; 
success. Continuing to support Stephen, j 
Bernard de Baliol was taken prisoner with | 
him at Lincoln on 2 Feb. 1141. The charter ' 
of the second Bernard, still preserved, is 
unfortunately without date, and there is 
no charter-evidence to fix his father’s death, 
but a fine exacted in 14 Henry 11 (1167), 
for neglecting to certify the number of his 
knights’ fees, is assumed with probability by 
Surtees to refer to the time of his succes- 
sion, and to make the fact which history re- 
cords of the capture of William th6 Lion at 
Alnwick in 1174 by a Bernard de Baliol 
along with other northern barons applicable 
to the second and not the first bearer of the 
name. . , 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, corrected by Surtees’ 
Durham, iv. 61.] -dS. M. 


BALIOL, BERNARD de, the younger 
(Jl. 1167). Dugdale does not recognise a 
second Bernard, but for. the reasons stated in 
the last article, the opinion of Surtties appears 
preferable, though it must be admitted that 
his e.xislence re.sts on the evidence of one 
charter and the improbability of a single life 
having covered the pei’iod from 1 1 35, when 
till? first Beniard must have at least attained 
majority, to nearly tin' close of the century. 
This Beniard joined Robert de Htuteville, 

! Odonel de Umfraville, Ranulf de Glanville, 
and other northern barons, who raised the 
siege of Alnwick and took William the Lion 
prisoner in 1 174. Onr only further informa- 
tion about him consists of grants to various 
abbeys, one of which, to Rievaulx, was 
‘ for the good of his oAvn soul and that of his 
consort Agnes de Rinkney,' and the confirma- 
tion of the privileges granti'd by his father 
to tin* burges8t‘s of Barnard Castle. He was 
succeeded by his son Jilustace, whose ex- 
Lstence is only known from charters of which 
the oarlio-st, dated in 1190, is a license to 
marry the widow of Robert Fitzpiers for a 
line of KX) marks. He was succeeded about 
1215 by his son Hugh, the father of .Tohn de 
Baliol I, whose son was .John de Baliol H, 

; king of Scotland. 

I [Dug<lalc’s Baronage and Monasticon Angli- 
i canuin ; Surtees' Durhaiii, iv. 51-2.] JE. M. 

j BALIOL, EDWARD de (d. 1363), king 
, of Scotland, the elde.st son of .John de Baliol, 

' king of Scotland, and I.sabol, daughter of 
.Tohn de AVarenne, lairl of Surrey, on his 
; father’s death in 131 J succeeded to his French 
I fiefs, on which he lived till 1324, when he 
' w'as invited by Edward II to England, which 
; he again visited in 1327, with the view of 
; being brought forward as a pretender to the 
Scottish croAvn. A more faA'ourable oppor- 
tunity presenti'd itself after the dea^ of 
Robert Bruce in 1329. Baliol Avas again 
summoned to England 20 July 1330, with 
pennission to remain ns long and return as 
often as he plejised in order that prepara- 
tions might be mad«j for the invasion of Scot- 
land. Placing himself at the head of the 
disinherited barons whose lands had been 
forfeited by Bruce for their adherence to 
England, of whom the chief were Henry 
de Beaumont, Gilbert de Umfraville, and 
Thomas, Lord AVake of Liddell, and a small 
force t>f 400 men-at-arms and 3,000 foot, 
Baliol sailed from Ravenspur, near the mouth 
of the Humber, and landed at Kinghorn, 
in Fife, on 6 Aug. 1332. The death of 
Randolph, the valiant regent who found 
a feeble successor in Donald, earl of Mar, 
gave Baliol an advantage he was prompt 
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to seize. After defeating' the Earl of Fife, 
Avlio opposed Ills landing, lie marched by 
Dunfermline to the river Earn, surprised 
and routed Mar at Dupplin Moor with great 
slaughter on 12 Aug., and took possession 
of Perth. A threatened blockade of that 
town by the lOarl of March having been 
abandoned, Baliol was crowned at Scone 
on 24 Sept, by William Sinclair, bishop of 
Dunkeld. Leaving Pei'th in charge of the 
Earl of Fife, who soon surrendered it to the 
Scotch, Baliol marclied towards the border, 
and at Roxburgh on 23Xov. met Edwai’d III, 
acknowledged him as superior and lord of 
Scotland, and bound himself to serve in nil 
his wars. He further engaged to put him in 
possession of Berwick and to marry the prin- 
cess Jolianna, already betrothed to David 11. 
It was soon seen how fragile was hi.s tenure 
of the country ho aflected to dispose of, for 
on 10 Dec. he Avas surprised at Annan by , 
Archibald Douglas and completely defeated. 
His brother Henry was slain, and he had 
himself diflficulty in escaping acro.ss the 
English hordin’. In the following year, [ 
9 March I03.‘l, with additional aid from 
England, Baliol returned and establi.sh(‘d 
his camp near Roxburgh, with the view of 
besieging Berwick. The Scots lost about 
this time the services of t wo of their bravest, 
leader’s. Sir Andrenv Jfurray of Bothwell, 
and Sir William Douglas, the knight of 
Tjlddesdale, and Edward, having himself ad- 
vanced with a great force to the siege of 
Berwick, defeated .\rchibald Douglas, who 
hud succeeded to the cliief command, at 
Halidon Hill on 12 July, which forced the 
Capitulation of Berwick. 

In February 1.TH Baliid held a parliament 
at Edinburgh, where, on tlu.* 12th of tlrat 
month, his engagements to Edward were 
renewed and Berwick was anne.xed to the , 
English croAvn. Not satistieil Avith this ! 
•severance of the great fortress AA'hich AAm-s | 
the key to the borders from the Scottish , 
kingdom, Edw'ard demanded and Baliol ^ 
agreed at Newcostle-on-Tyne to the absolute , 
surrender to the English crown of the j 
forests of Jedburgh, Selkirk, and Ettrick, 
the counties of Roxburgh, Peebles, Dumfries, 
and Edinburgh, the constabularies of Had- 
dington and Ijinlithgow, Avitli all the towns 
and castles in the territory annexed. This 
comprised the whole of ancient Lothian, the 
richest and most important part of Scotland. 
Edward at once parcelled it into sheriffdoms, 
and appointed a chamberlain and justiciary 
for Ijothian. On 18 .Tune he received the 
homage of Baliol for the whole kingdom of 
Scotland, and, as if to mark the ignominy of 
his vas.Hal with a deej)er stain, declared that 
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I his private estates were not to be understood 
as falling within the surrender of the rights 
of his country. In the autumn of this year 
a dispute as to the succession of Alexandt^r 
de MoAvbray, one of the disinherited barons, 
btitween his brother as heir male, Avho was 
at first supported by Baliol, and his daughtei* 
as heir gent'ral, whose cause was espoused, 
by Henry do Beaumont, earl of Buchan, and* 
David de Hastings, earl of A thole, exposed 
the Aveakness of Baliol, Avho was compelled 
to change sides and abandon Mowbraythrough 
fear of these powerful earls. The return of 
Sir AndreAv Murray from England, and of 
the Earl of Moray, now acknowledged as 
regent on behalf of l)nvidll,gave able leadei’s 
to the Scottish patriots, and Baliol AA'as forced 
to take refuge in England. In winter he 
Ava.s again brought back, rather than restored, 
by the aid of Edward, and after w^asting' 
Annandale celebrated Christmas at RenfreAv, 
where he created William Bullock, an eccle- 
siastic, chamberlain of Scotland. In July of 
the following year EdAvard again invaded 
Scotland, and although the fortunes of w'ar 
Avere not all on one side, Ouy, count of 
Namur, a njercenary ally of EdAvard, being 
defeat.e<l on the Borough Muir and forced 
to leave Scotland, the capture of the Earl of 
IMoray and the aid of the Mowbrays and 
others enabled EdAvard to conclude a treaty 
at Pei’th 18 Aug. 1335, by which the Earl of 
Athole and all who submitted to the English 
king were to be pardoned for their rebellion, 
and the ancient laws and usages of Scotland 
as in the days of Alexander III restored. 
Athole, who AA'as named lieutenant of Scot- 
land, noAV espoused the side of Baliol, but 
j was soon after surarised and slain by the 
, Earl of IMarch, William Douglas of Liddes- 
dale, and Sir AndreAV Murray, in the forest 
of Kilblain. Baliol succeeded in detaching 
.fohn, the lord of the Isles, from the national 
cause by ceding to him Cantire and Knap- 
dale in Argyle, and several of the principal 
Hebrides, along with the wardship of the 
young heir of Athole, on 12 Dec. 1835. A 
loan of 300 marks by Edward on 16 Oct. 
1.335 and a daily pension of 5 marks during 
pleasure, granted on 27 Jan. 1.336, indicated 
the poverty and dependence of Baliol. Tlio 
command of the English troops was given 
not to Baliol but to the Earl of Lancaster. 

In August Edwanl himself suddenly re- 
turned td Perth, which was the chief fortress 
held by Baliol, and overran the nortli-east of 
Scotland. After establishing a weak line 
of forts from Dunottar to Stirling and rein- 
forcing the garrison of Perth, he* returned to 
England, leaving his brother, the Earl of 
Cornwall, in command. Sir Andrew Murray 
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made an ineffectual attempt to take Stirling, : with his golden crown, in return for an 
but succeeded in reducing the more northern obligation of payment of 5,000 marks and 
forts after Edward’s departure. In the spring a pension of 2,000/. which Edward granted 
of tlie following year, 1337, he took Falk- on the previous day at Bamborough. I’liis 
land, Leuchars, and St. Andrews in Fife, was the last of Baliol’s acts as liing ; but his 
Cupar alone holding out under the com- ignoble life lasted till 1367, when he died 
mand of Bullock, Baliol’s chamberlain. By w’ithout issue at Wheatley, near Doncaster, 
a sudden diversion to the west he surprised ' where, during his last years, ‘ reft of the 
and took Bothwell Castle, and, having thus ^ crown, ho still might share the chase,’ as is 
secured the passage of the Clyde, made a proved by the writs granting him a license to 

sport in the royal forests and pardon to some 

I of the neighbouring gentry who joined in his 
’ amusement. Except for the brief period of 


raid into Cumberland, and on his return in- 
vested but did not take Edinburgh. In 1338 
this gallant commander, who had upheld 
the cause of Scottish independence for forty 
years, since he was associated wnth Wallace 
against Edward I, died. Kobert, the steward 


his success at the head of the disinherited 
barons at Dupplin Moor, he showed no quali- 
ties worthy of respect in a warlike age. His 
o? Scotland, succeeded him as regent, and ^ cliaracter was similar to that of his father, 
pi'epared for the siege of Perth, where Baliol unequal to the honour and peril of a orowii, 
still was, and Edw'ard, having no confidence and confent to survive the disgrace of doing 
ih his militaiy talents, r«*quired him to en- i what lay in his power to sacrifice the inde- 
trust its custody to Sir Thomas Ughtred, an j pendence of his country. 

English commander. Before the end of the | [Kymers Fcedera, vol. iii.; Fordun’s and 
year Baliol, who had borne no part of any | Wynfoun’s Chronicles give the events of his life 
moment in the war nominally conducted on i from the Scottish, Knyghton, Adam of Muri- 
his behalf, but really for tliat of Edward, | miith, and Walsinghtuii from the Knglish side, 
retired to England. There he appears to have I Lord IluiU's’s Annals is still the fullest and most 
remained until the defeat and capture of ! "ceurate modern account of this perio<l of Scottish 
David H at Neville’s Cross, 17 Oct. 1346, i hut Ty tier’s History of Scv>t land and 

<*ncournged him again to return to Scotland. 1 Longmans Histoiy of the Hwgn ot Edward III 
Taking up his i?sidence at Caerhiverock | 

Castle, on the Solway, and aided by English 
men-at-arms under Percy and Neville, he : BALIOL, HENRY i>b (d. 1240), cham- 
made a raid as far as Glasgow, wasting Niths- , berlain of Scotland, was the son of Ingelram 
dale and Cunningham. The title, but not , and grandson of Bernard de Baliol, of Barnard 
the contents, of a treaty in this year between Castle. His mother was daughter and heiress 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, son of Edward III, of William do Berkeley', lord of Reidcastle 
and Percy and Neville, lias been preserved, in Forfarshire, and chamberlain of Scotland 


JE. M. 


which makes it probable that the ambitious 
prince had set on foot the intrigue for his 
succession to the Scottish crown with Baliol 
which w'as afterwards renewed "with Davidll. 


under William the Lion in 1165. William 
de Berkeley was succeeded in this high office, 
not yet divided into those of the treasurer 
and comptroller, and entrusted with the su- 


Meauwhile the Scots had accepted Robert perintendence of the whole royal revenues, by 
the ~ ' ■ ■ ■ “ 



on 
the 

tinues to style Baliol ‘ our dear cousin de Baliol, who had married his sister Lora, 
Edward, king of Scotland,’ he negotiated at obtained the chamberlainship which had been 
the same time with his captive, David 11, held by the father both of his mother and his 
and finally, in 1354, released liim for the wife. Although invited by King John to 
laige ransom of 90,000 marks, by annual take his side shortly before Magna Charta, it 
instalments of 10,000, on non-payment of is probable that, like his sovereign, Alexan- 
which fie was to return to prison at Berwick der II, he joined the party of the barons. He 
or Norham. The Scotch preferring the is mentioned in theScottish records in various 
French alliance and failing to pay thednstal- years between 1223 and 1244, and the ap- 
ment due in 1355, David honourably sur- pointment of Sir John Maxwell, of Caerla*- 
rendered himself, and in 1356 Edward mus- verock, who appears as chamberlain in 1231, 
tered a laige force for the subjugation of must either have been temporary, or Baliol 
Scotland. Before he set out Bauol at Rox- must have retained the title after demitting 
bittgh, on 21 Jan., made an absolute surrender the office, which Crawford (Officers qf StatCf 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland to Edward p. 261) supposes him to have done in 1231. 
by delivery of a portion of its soil along In 1234 he succeeded, in right of his wife as 
VOL. in. F 
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coheiress, along with Christian tie Valoines, 
lier niece, wife of Peter de Maule, ancestor of 
the Maules of Panmure, to the English fiefs 
of the Valoines, vacant by tlie death of 
Christian, countess of Essex, a rich inheri- 
tance, situated in six shires. In 1241 he at- 
tended Henry HI to the Gascon war, and, 
dying in 1246, was buried at Melrose. It is 
wobable, but not certain, that Alexander de j 
Baliol of Cavers, also chamberlain of Scotland j 
see Baliol, Alexander de], was his son. 
lis only daughter, Constance, married an j 
Englishman of the name of Fishburn. 

[Documents in Panmuro Charter Chest ; 
Act. Pari. Scot. i. 403 a, 405 6, 407 6, 408 6; 
Chronicle of Melrose ; Dagdalo’s Baronage ; 
Crawford’s Lives of Officers of State, p. 260.1 

JE. M. 

BALIOL, JOHN de (d. 1269), of Barnard 
Castle, founder of Balliol College, Oxford, ! 
wjis the son of Hugh, the grandson of Eustace, ' 
and the great-grandson of Bernard de Baliol 
the younger [<p v.]. He married Devorguila, 
one of the daughters of Alan of Galloway, 
constable of Scotland, by Margar«it, eldest 
daughter of David, earl of H untington, brother 
of William the Lion. In his own right and 
that of his wife, coheiress of two great in- 
heritances, Baliol was one of tlie wealthiest 
barons of his time, possessing, it is said, as 
many as thirty knights* fees in England, bo 
sides one-half of the hinds of Galloway; 
though his possession of the latter must have 
been precarious during the reign of Alexan- 
der II, who favoured the claim of Roger de 
Quincey, husband of Helen, the elder daughter 
of Alan of Galloway, to the wliole, while the 
Galwegians supported Alan’s natural son, 
Thomas de Galloway. According to the 
Chronicle of Lanercost, Thomas de Galloway, 
being taken prisoner in 1 236, was committed 
to the custody of Baliol; who kept him in 
the dungeons of Barnard Castle, where he 
remained until, in extreme old age, he was 
released at the instance of Edward I. 

Baliol was one of the regents of Scotland 
during the minority of Alexander III, but was 
deprived of that oinco and his lands forfeited 
for treason in 1255, when a new regency was 
appointed through the influence of Henry III. 
Making terms with that monarch, Baliol es- 
caped the consequences of his forfeiture, and 
sided with Henry in the barons’ war (1258- 
66). He was taicen prisoner at Lewes, but, 
having been released, did all that was in his 
power to support the royal cause, along with 
the barons of the north, against Simon de 
Montfort. About the year 1263 he gave the 
first lands for the endowment of the college 
at Oxford, which received his name, and this j 


endowment was largely increased by his will, 
and after his death by his widow, Devorguila. 
Ho died in 1269, leaving three sons, Hugh,- 
Alexander, and John, who succeeded to the 
family estates by the death of his older bro- 
thers, without issue, and afterwards became 
king of Scotland. Devoiguila survived her 
husband, dying 28 Jan. 1290. There is a 
writ in the ‘ Memorial Rolls of Edward I,’ 
dated 1 June 1290, ordering the customary 
inquisition after her death. 

[Historical Documents, Scotland, 1286-1406, 
arranged by Rev. J. Stovonson, i. 155 ; Acts Pari. 
Scotland, vol. i. ; Fordun; Chronicle of Laner- 
cost. The work of Henry Savage, miister of Baliol 
College, entitled Balio-Fergus, Oxford, 1664, is 
untrustworthy as to the Baliol genealogy, but 
gives some interesting particulars as to the en- 
dowments of the college by the Baliols, and its 
fir.st statutes made by Devorguila.] JE. M. 

BALIOL, JOHN de (1249-1316), king 
of Scotland, was the third son of the pre- 
ceding John de Baliol, of Barnard Castle, 
and lievorguila, daughter of Alan of Gal- 
loway. His elder brothers, Hugh and Alex- 
ander, having died without issue in 1271 
and 1278, John succeeded to the large in- 
heritance of the Baliols of Barnard Castle in 
Northumberland, Hertfordshire, Northam;^- 
ton, and other counties, as w(dl as to their 
Norman fiefs, and in right of his mother to the 
{ lordship of Galloway. Prior to the disputed 
succession which arose after the death of 
Alexander III, Baliol scarcely appears in 
history ; but by an inquest ns to the extent 
of the vill of Kempston, in Bedfordshire, in 
1290, we learn that he was forty years of 
age in the year preceding, and was then 
served heir to his mother Devorguila, who 
died on 28 Jan. 1290. He also then suc- 
ceeded to other manors in England, Fother- 
ingay and Driffield. On 16 Nov. 1290 John 
Baliol, already styling himself *heres regni 
Scotim,’ grants to Antony Beck, bishop of 
Durham, the manors which Alexander III 
held in Cumberland, or the sum of five 
hundred marks if Edward I did not confirm 
the grant. On the death of Margaret, the 
Maid of Norway, grandchild of Alexander 
III, on 7 Oct. 1290, no less than thirteen 
claimants presented themselves for the crown , 
of Scotland ; but of these only three seriously 
contested the succession. John de Baliol 
claime^ in right of his maternal grandmother, 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of David, earl 
of Huntingdon, brother of William the Lion, 
and grandson of David I. Robert Bruce, 
earl of Annandale, claimed in right of his 
mother, Isabel, the second daughter of the 
same earl; and John Hastings claipied in 
right of his grandmother, Ada, the third 
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daughter. The claim of Bruce was rested again met, on 2 June, at the same place, the 
ihainly on his being one degree nearer in nobles and clergy admitted Edward’s supe- 
descent ; that of Baliol on his descent from riority, but the commons answered in terms 
the eldest daughter; and that of Hastings which have not been preserved, but are de- 
on the ground that the kingdom was part- scribed by an English annalist as ‘ nihil 
ible, as an estate, among the descend- efheax,’ notliing to the pui’pose. No atten- 
ants of the three daughters. By the prin- lion was paid to their opinion, and another 
ciples of modern law the right of Baliol address, reiterating Edward’s superiority, was 
would be incontestable ; but these principles delivered by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Avere not then settled, and it was deemed a wlio called on th«i competitors to acknow- 
fair question for ai’gument by feudal lawyers ledge his right, and their willingness to abide 
of the thirteenth century. But what tri- by the law before their lord Edward. This 
bunal was competent to decide it ? At an was done by all who Avere present, and by 
t?arlier period it would have been submitted Thomas Bandolph as procurator for Baliol, 
to the arbitrament of Avar. Tlie parliament Avho Avas absent. Next day Baliol attended 
or great council of Scotland, which had and made the acknowledgment in person, 
already begun, in the reigns of the Ale.x- The acknowledgment Avas embodied in a 
anders, t o organise itself after the English formal instrument signed by all the competi- 
model, or by dovtdojjmeut from the Curia tors on 4 June, Avhich declared their consent 
llegis, might hav'o seemed the natural tri- that KdAvard should have seisin of the land 
bunal, but this Avould have been, only a pre- j and castles of Scotland pending tlie trial, 
liminary contest before tin* partisans of the ■ upon the condition that he should restore 
rival claimants resorted to arms. The legal ■ them tAA'o months after its decision. Im- 
instinct of tlie Norman race, to Avhich all ' mediately after the ri'cognition of his siipe- 
the competitors belonged, suggested or ac- ! riority, and the seisin given in ordinary 
quiesced in a. third course, not Avithout pre- ; feudal form, EdAvuird surrendered the custody 
cedent in the gra\'cr disputes of the later of Scotland to the former regents, adding 
Middle Ages — a reference to a third party ; ; Brian Fitzallan to their number, and ap- 
nnd who could be more appropriate ns a ; pointing Alexander de Baliol chamberlain 
referee than the great monarch of the neigh- i and the Bishop of Caithness chancellor, 
bouring kingdom, to whom each of the com- | The castles Avere delivered to EdAvard’s offi- 
petitors owed allegiance for their fiefs in cers, Umfraville, earl of Angus, alone re- 
England? This course Avas accordingly pro- fusing to give up Dundee until promised an 
posed by Fraser, bishop of St. AndreAv.s, in indemnity. On 15 June Baliol and Bruce, 
a letter to Edward before Margaret’s death, along AA'ith many other barons and the regent, 
but Avhen the ncAA's of her illness had reached took the oath of fealty to EdAvard, and his 
Scotland. After some delay, caused by the peace haAung been proclaimed as superior 
death of Eleanor, the mother of EdAvard T, of Scotland, th<^ proceedings AA'ero adjourned 
that monarch summoned a general assembly to 2 Aug. at Beiwick. Before the adjourn- 
of the Scottish and English nobility anil ment the court for the trial of the succession 
commons to meet him at Norham on 10 May Avas appointed, consisting of twenty-four 
1291. Its proceedings were opened by an Englishmen appointed by Edward and forty 
address from Roger do Brabazon, chief justice Scotchmen by Baliol and Bruce respectively, 
of England, Avho declared that Echvard, The court met on the appointed day, and the 
moved by zeal for the Scottish nation, and competitors put in claims, but only three 
with a desire to do justice to all the com- were pressed by Bruce, Baliol, and Hastings, 
petitors, had summoned the assembly as the After the petitions had been read there Avas 
superior and direct lord of the kingdom of another adjournment to 2 June 1292. The 
Scotland. It was not Edward’s intention, question Avas then raised by what law the 
the chief justice explained, to assert any un- case was to be determined, whether by 
due ri^ht against anyone, to delay justice, the imperial laAvs or by the law of England 
or to diminish liberties, but only, he repeated, and Scotland, and if the latter differed, by 
ns superior and direct lord oj Scotland, to Avhich. The commissioners asked time to 
afford justice to all. To carry out this in- consider the point, and at their next meet* 
tention more* conveniently, it was necessary ing, on 14 Oct. declared that the king ought 
to obtain the recognition of his title as supe- to decide according to the law of the king- 
rior by the members summoned, as he wished dom over which he reigned if there were any 
their advice in the business to be done, applicable, and if not make a new laAV with 
The Scottish nobles asked for time to consult the advice of his council. They added that 
those who were absent, and a delay of three the same principles should govern the suc- 
weeks was gpranted. When the assembly cession to the crown as that to earldoms. 
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baronies, and other indivisible inheritances, 
llruce and Baliol now g'ave in their pleading's. 
TJie former rested his claim ( 1 1 on a decla- 
ration of Alexander II in his favour at a 
time when he had no issim; (2) on the law 
of nature, whicli he alleged preferi'inl the 
nearer in degree as heir ; (Jl) on certain pre- 
cedents derived fr<jm the Celt ic law of tan- 
istiy, by which the ])rother had been pre- 
ferred to the son ns nearer in degree iti the 
succession to ( he Scot tish crown : ( 4 ) on 
similar instances in otlier eonntries, where 
the direct line of descent had been passed 
over; and (5) on the impossibility of suc- 
cession through a female, us Baliol’a claim 
was based on the right of liis mother, Devoi'- 
gniln. To these arguments Baliol answered 
( 1 ) that Alexander’s declaration was only in 
the event of his having no issue, an event 
wliich had not occurred ; (2) that the feudal 
law and not the law of nature was appli- 
cable ; (3) that the cases in which a brother 
liad been preferred to a son were inapplicable, 
for a son was nearer to his father than his 
father’s brother, so that these cases told the j 
other way, and were precedents for jireferring j 
the more remote degree; (4) that whatever 
might, be the law in other countries, the 
feudal law of England and Scotland recog- 
nised representation in t he elder line in suc- 
cession to earldoms and baronies; and (5) 
that the argument against <lescent. through 
females was equally adverse to the claim of 
Bruce, who also claimetl through his mother. 

The commissioners <lecided in Baliol’s fa- 
vour, declaring ‘ that by the laws and usages 
of both kingdoms in every heritable succes- 
sion the more remote by one degree lineally 
descended from the eldest sister was prefer- 
able to the nearer in degree i.ssuing from the 
second sister,’ and on 6 Nov. Edward con- 
firmed their decision. 

A question which had been nominally re- 
served, whether the kingdom was partible, 
was now taken up, and decided in the nega- 
tive, and on 17 Nov. 1292 the final judgment 
was pronounced: ‘As it is admitted that the 
kingdom of Scotland is indivisible, and as 
the king of England must judge the rights of 
his own subjects according to the laws and 
usages of the kingdom over which he reigns, 
and as by those of England and Scotland in 
the succession to indivisible heritage the more 
remote in degpree of the first line of descent 
is preferable to the nearer in degree of the 
second, therefore it is decreed that John 
Baliol shall have seisin of the kingdom of 
Scotland.’ 

Two days later the seal used by the re- 
gents was broken, and they were ordered to 
give seisin to Baliol. On 20 Nov. he swore 


fealty to Edward at Norham upon Scottish 
ground, on the 30th he was crowned at Scone, 
and within a month, on 26 Dec., he did 
homage to Edward at Newcastle. 

There is no reason to doubt the justice of 
the decision between the competitors ; and if 
the rules of descent were uncertain in such 
a case before, this solemn decision, after 
careful argument, aided in fixing the prin- 
j ciple of representation and the preference for 
! the senior line of descent. But the acloiow- 
I ledgment of Edward’s title as superior, which 
I the necessities of the case haa wrung from 
I the competitors and the barons, was a dif- 
i ferent matter. It was attempted to be sup- 
' ported by returns obtained from the English 
monasteries and . religions houses of prece- 
dents dating back to Saxon times of a similar 
recognition; but no returns wei'o sought from 
Scotland, while those received wore evidently 
prepared to suit the wishes of Edward. The 
earlier pi*ecedents from Saxon times and from 
the reigns of Canute, William the Conqueror, 
and Kufus were instances of isolated con- 
quests of brief duration and doubtful extent. 
No mention is made of the more I’ocent points 
in the long-protracted controversy, the sur- 
render of all such claim l»y llichard Cceur 
de Lion in the treaty of Canterbury, or the 
treaty of Salisbury, by which Edward him- 
self had acknowledged the independence of 
Scotland, or the i*efu.sal of Alexander III to 
<lo homage. A further consequence of the 
recognition of Edward’s title as superior, 
which had apparently not been foreseen by 
Baliol, but can scarcely have been overlooked 
by the astute feudal lawyers who counselled 
Edward, or by that monarch, was soon brought 
to light. As Edward Avas superior, an appeal 
lay from the court, of his vassal Baliol to 
his own court at Westminster. Within six 
months after the decision in favour of Baliol 
a burgess of Berwick, Roger Bartholomew, 
presented such an appeal. Baliol in vain re- 
ferred to the clause of the treaty of Salisbury, 
by which no Scotch cause was to be heard 
out of Scotland, and he was compelled to 
make an implicit surrender of the right to 
independent jurisdiction. Shortly after he 
was himself summoned in a suit at the in- 
stance of Macduff, earl of Fife, to appear 
before the judges at Westminster, and declin- 
ing to attend he was condemned for con- 
tumacy in October 1293, and it was ordered 
that three of his castles should be seized 
to enforce the judgment. He again yielded,, 
and promised to appear at the next English 
parliament to answer in the suit. He ac- 
cordingly attended the parliament held in 
London in May 1294, but either quitted it 
suddenly to avoid being compelled to take- 
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part in the French war then in contempla- days later, at Bi*echin, Baliol gave up liis 
tion, for which offence his English fiefs were kingdom to Antony Beck, bishop of Dumani, 
forfeited, as is stated by John of Walsingluim, as the representative of the English king, 
or granted the revenue of these for three | and, apparently on the same day, appeared 
years as an aid to the En^ish king, accord- j before Edward, who was then at Montrose, 
ing to the more common account of the Eng- | and delivered to him the w’hite rod, the usual 
lishchroniclers, consenting, at the same time, ; feudal symbol of resignation by a vassal of 
to surrender Berwick, Itexburgh, and Jed- \ his fief into the hands of his superior. (The 
burgh to the English king. The Scottish ! notaiy’s instrument, dated Brechin, 10 July, 
writers attributeBaliol’s quarrel AvitliEdward ; is printed by Stevenson, ^Documents illus- 
to his being required (o plead in person in j trative of Scottish History,’ ii. 61, and the 
INlacduffs suit, and other indignities put ; surrender at Montrose, of tlie same date, is 
upon him when in England. Wlmtever the in the ‘ Diary of Edward’s Scottish Cam- 
precise cause alleged, the real question at paign,’ ii. 28.) Edward went as far north as 
stake was the independence of Scotland ; Elgin, ending his triumphant progress there 
and on his return to Scotland Baliol or his on 26 July, ‘lie conquered the realm of 
parliament determined to brave the disidea- ; Scotland,’ says a contemporary diary, ‘and 
sure of the English monarch. The sum- j searched it within twenty-one weeks without 
mons addressed to him and his barons to I any more.’ But the conquest was rather of 
send men to the h’rench war were treated 'Baliol than of Scotland; for although Ed- 
with contempt ; and at a parliament at ward took the oaths of the leading men in 
Scone all the English at Baliol’s court were the districts he passed through, ho did not' 
dismissed, the fiefs held by the English for- remain to confirm his victories. By 22 Aug. 
feited, and a council of four bishops, four he had ret urned to Berwick, carrying with 
•earls, and four barons appointed to advise ! him the coronation-stone of Scone, the re- 
or control Baliol. j galia of Scotland, and the black rood, sacred 


Next year an alliance with Philip the 
Fair was made, by which the French and 
Scotch kings promised to aid each otlier in 
the event of an English invasion of their 
respective countries, and Philip agreed to 
give his niece, Isabel de Valence, the daughter 
of the Count of Anjou, in marriage to Baliol’s 
heir. In 1296, Edward having invaded Gas- 
cony, the Scotch proceeded to carry out their 

} mrt of the treaty, and with a largo force, 
leaded by six carls and not by Baliol in person, 
ravaged Cumberland, but failed to take Car- 
lisle. This was towards the end of March, 


as a supposed relic of the cross of Christ, 
' and as the gift of Queen Marg’aret. At 
I Berwick Edward convtuied a parliament for 
j Scotland, and received the homage of all 
1 who attended. He allowed the nobility who 
I submitted to retain their estates, and con- 
! ferred on the clergy the privilege of free 
I bequest they had not hitherto enjoyed in 
■ Scotland; after appointing oflicers of state 
as liis dejmlies, of whom Earl Warren, as 
guardian of Scotland, was the chief, and 
entrusting the castles to English custodians, 
he returned to London. 


and Edward, with his usual promptness, be- ; John Baliol and his son Edward were car- 
fore the close of the month advanced in j ried us captives to England, and remained 
person with a better disciplined army to prisoners, at first at Hertford and after 
the eastern border, and stormed Berwick August 1297 in the Tower, until 18 July 
(30 March). While there Henry, abbot of 1299, when, on the request of the pope, they 
Arbroath, brought him a formal renuncia- were liberated. Placed under the custody of 
tion of Baliol’s homage and fealty, which ! Kaynald, bishop of Vicenza, the delegate sent 
had been agreed upon by the Scottish parlia- by the pope to make peace between France 
ment. In words of Norman French, pre- ; and England, Baliol pledged himself to live 
served by the Scottish chroniclers, Edward j where the pope ordered. After various 
exclaimed, ‘ lias the foolish fellow done such j wanderings to Wissant, Cambrai, Ch&tillon, 
folly P If he does not wish to come to us, j in November 1302, Baliol took refuge on his 
we shall go to him.’ No time was lost in j French estates, where he led an obscure life 
the execution of the threat. On 28 April ; until his death, without making the slightest 
his general, John deWarenne, earl of Surrey, j effort to recover the kingdom he had lost, 
•captured Dunbar; in May Roxburgh and For a time he was regarded as its virtual 
Jedbuigh surrendered ; and in June Edin- sovereign, and when Wallace, by his valour 
burgh Castle was taken by Edtvard himself, and generalship, roused the mtriotism of his 
Stirling, Perth, and Scone yielded without countrymen, aoandoned by the king and most 
resistance, and on 7 July, in the churchyard of the nobles, and drove out the English, 
of Stracathro, in Forfarshire, Baliol renounced recovering for a brief space the independence 
his alliance with the French king, and three of Scotland, he governed under the title of 
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* guardian the realm of Scotland and 
leader of its army in the name of Lord .lohn 
(Baliol), by the consent of the community.’ 
But in the future of Scotland, -whetLer pro- 
sperous or adverse, John Baliol had no longer 
any share. The "war of independence, the 
careers of Wallace and Bruce, grandson of 
the competitor who bettor understood the 
temper of the Scottish people and became 
their king, lie outsitle of the biography of 
Baliol. He died early in 1815 at Castle 
Galliard, in Normandy, according to tradi- 
tion, blind, and probably about .sixty-five 
years of age, of which four only had been 
spent on the throne and fifteen in exile. By i 
his wife Isabel, daughter of J ohn de Warenne, ! 
earl of Surrey, he left, besides other children, ; 
a son Edward, who succeeded to his French ■ 
estates, and made an attempt to recover the , 
Scottish crown [see Bauol, Edavard de]. ' 
The Scots gaA'e to Baliol the byname of the ! 
•* ‘ Toom Tabard ’ (‘Empty Jacket ’), or ‘Tyne , 
Tabard ’ I^ose Coat ’), as the English gave 
John that of Lackland. Ilis clu’istian name 
of John was not allow'cd to be borne by John, j 
earl of Carrick, wdio, when he succeeded, 
took the title of Kobi'rt III. A tradition of 
late origin and doubtful foundation grew up 
that his family name, owing to his impotent 
character and abandonment of his country, 
became so discredited that those wdio in- 
herited it took the name of Baillie, a common 
one, Avhile that of Baliol is an unknown 
name in modern Scotland. The retreat of 
the head of the family from Barnard Ca.stle 
to Normandy, and the extinction of its prin- 
cipal cadet, the Baliols of CaA'ers, in 1368, 
sufficiently account for the disappearance of 
the name. 

[The documents relative to the trial of the 
succession to the crown of Scotland are printed 
by Sir F. Palgrave in Documents and Records 
illustrating the History of Scotland, preserved 1 
in the treasury of her Majesty’s Exchequer, 1837, j 
but his commentary on them is to be accepted 
with reserve, as that of a partisan of Edward. 
For the other facts in the life of Baliol, reference 
must be made to the ordinary histories, of which 
thechief English chrouiclesare those ofRlslifpigor, 
Hemingford, and John of Walsingham. The 
Scottish authorities, Barbour’s Bruce, Wyntoun’s 
and Fordun’s Chronicles are of somewhat later 
date. Some important documents are contained 
in Documents illustrative of the History of Scot- 
land, 1286-1306, edited by Rev. J. Stevenson, 
Rymer’s Foedera, ii., and Ryloy’s Placita. The 
bMt modem authorities are Lord Hailes’s Annals | 
and the Histories of Tytler and Burton. The 
anonymous Life of Edward I, the greatest of the , 
Plantagenets, represents the English view of the j 
origin of the war of independence in an extreme 
form, which sliould be corrected by reference to 


the more impartial English histories of Hallam, 
Pearson, and Green, and Pauli, ’Qeschichte a'ou 
E ngland, vol. iv.] JE. M. 

BALL, Sir ALEXANDER JOHN 
(1757-1809), rear-admiral, of an old Glou- 
j cestorshire family, and not improbably a lineal 
i or collateral descendant of Andrew Ball, the 
j friend and companion of Blake, after serving 
I for some time in the Egmont with Captain 
I John Elphin.stone, was on 7 Aug. 1778 pro- 
i inoted to the Atulanta sloop a.s lieutenant, 
i and served in her on the North American 
i and Newfoundland stations till May 1780. 
On 17 Aug. 1780 he joined the Santa Monica, 
a frigate lately captured from the Spaniards, 
and went in her to the West Indies, where 
in April 1781 he had the good fortune to be 
moved into the Sandwich, Sir Gcoi'ge Rod- 
ney’s flag-ship, and followed the admiral to 
the Gibraltar, for a passage to England. 
There he was appointed to Sir George’s new 
flag-ship. Formidable, on G Doc. 1781, went 
out with him again to the West Indies, and 
served with him in his great victory of 12 April 
1782. Tavo days afterwards he received his 
commander’s commission and was appointed 
to the Germain, in which he continued on 
the same station until posted on 20 March 

• 1783. Very shortly after his return to Eng- 

• land he, like many other naval officers, went 
I over to France on a year’s leave, partly for 
j economy whilst on half-pay, partly with a 
! view to learning the language. Nelson, then 
■ a young captain, was one of those who did 

the same, and was at St. Omer whilst Ball 
was there. He wrote to Captain Locker 
on 2 Nov. 1783: ‘IVo noble captains are 
here — Ball and Shepard : they wear fin© 
epaulettes, for which I think them great 
coxcombs. They haA'e not visited me, and I 
shall not, be assured, court their acquaint- 
ance.’ Epaulettes were not worn in our navy 
till 1795, nut in France they marked the rank, 
and possibly enough were found to serve in 
lieu of letters of introduction. On 4 Nov. 
1784 Ball, writing from Gloucester, r^orted 
himself as having returned from foreign 
leave. He continued, however, on half-pay, 
notwithstanding his repeated applications to 
the admiralty, till July 1790, when, on th© 
occasion of the ^anish armament, he was 
appointed to the Nemesis, 28 guns, a friga,t© 
which he commanded on the home station 
for the next three years. He was then ap- 
pointed to the Cleopatra, 82 guns, and con- 
tinued for the three following years on the 
Newfoundland s'iation under V^ice-admiral 
Sir Richard King and Rear-admiral Murray. 
He was then transferred to the Argonaut, 
64 guns, and returned to England in August 
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1796. On his arrival he was appointed to 
the Alexander, 74 guns, and spent the fol- 
lowing winter off Brest, under the command 
of Vice-admiral Colpoys. Some little time 
afterwards he was ordered out to join Lord 
St. Vincent off Cadiz, and in the beginning 
of May 1798 was sent into the Mediterranean 
under the orders of SirHoi’atioNelson. When 
he went on hoard the Vanguard to pay his 
respects, Nelson, perhaps remembering his 
pique of fifteen years before, said, ‘Wiiat, 
are yon come to have your bones broken ? ’ 
Ball answered that he bad no wisli to have 
his bones broken, unless his duty to his king 
and country required it, and then they should 
not be spared. Tlie Vanguard, with the Orion 
and Alexander, sailed from Gibraltar on 
9 May, and on the Ulst, off Cape Sicie, Avas 
dismasted in a violent gale of Avind. Her 
case was almost desperate, and after she Avas 
taken in tow by the Alexander the danger 
seemed so great that the admiral hailed 
Captain Ball to cast her ofi’. Ball, Iioavca er, 
persevered, and towed the shij) safely to St. 
Bietro of Sardinia. Sir Horatio lost no time 
in going on board the Alexander to express 
his gratitude, and, cordiallj^ embracing Cap- 
tain Ball, exclaimed ‘ A friend in need is a 
friend indeed ! ’ (^Nehott's Despatches, iii. 21 w). 
It Avas the beginning of a close and lifelong 
friendship, whicli took the place of the former 
jealousy ; and Nelson, being reinforced by a 
considerable squadron, proceeded to look for 
the French fleet, which he found and de- 
stroyed in Aboukir Bay on 1 Aug. The 
Alexander and Swiftsure had been detached 
in the morning to look into Alexandria, and 
did not get into the action till two hours 
after its commencement, when they found 
themselves directly opposed to the French 
flaa^ship I’Orient, which blew up about ten 
o'clock. The fire has been supposed to have 
been kindled by some combustible missiles of 
the nature of fire-balls, w'hich the I’Orient 
and all the French ships had on board, and 
it was probably from misunderstanding Cap- 
tain Ball’s description of this that Coleridge 
framed the extraordinary story of the ship 
having been set on fire by some inflammable 
composition which Ball had inA'entcd, and 
which was thrown on board from the Alex- 
ander. In this there is certainly not one 
word of truth ; for at that time .the whole 
feeling of the English navy was int wisely o^ 
posed to all such devices. On 4 Oct. 1798 
Ball was ordered to go to Malta and insti- 
tute a close blockade of the island. The 
blockade then begun was.continued without 
intermission for the next two years, when 
the French garrison, having suffered the direst 
extremities of famine, was compelled to capi- 


1 tulate. The force employed in the siege was 
I exceedingly small. On shore there were not 
I more than 600 marines, English and Portu- 
\ guese, and some 1,600 of the Maltese, who 
j hated the French and were devoted to Ball. 
I Ball, on his part, dcA'oted himself to their 
j interests. He left the Alexander in charge 
j of her first lieutenant, and personally took 
: command of the militia. The gaiTison was 
; reduced entirely by famine, which pressed 
almost as severely on the islanders as on the 
French. They might indeed have starved 
I with the French, had not Ball on his own 
' responsibility sent the Alexander to Girgenti 
and seized a number of ships which were 
laden with corn and lying there, with strin- 
j gent orders from the Neapolitan court not to 
moAe. 

After the reduction of Malta, Ball AV'as for 
some time commissioner of the navy at Gib- 
, raltar, at Avhich place Nelson wrote to him 
from the Baltic on 4 June 1801 : ‘ ]My dear, 
invaluable friend, . . . belicA'e me, my heart 
entertains the very Avaimest affection for you, 

I and it has been no fault of mine, and not a 
I little mortification, that you have not the 
i red ribbon and other reAvards that Avould 
^ have kept you afloat j but as I trust the war 
is at an end, you must take your flag when 
I it comes to you, for who is to command our 
I fleets in a future Avar? ... 1 pity the poor 
I Maltese ; they haA'e sustained an irreparable 
I loss in your friendly counsel and an able 
; director in their public concerns ; you were 
J truly their father, and, I agree with you, 
j they may not like stepfathers. . . . Believe 
j me at all times and places, for over your sin- 
j cere, aflectionate, and faithful' friend.’ Ball’s 
serA'ices were, hoAvever, soon after rcAvarded, 
not, indeed, with a red ribbon, but with a 
baronetcy, and he A\’as appointed governor ot 
Malta, w'here he spent the remainder of his 
life, and where, after his death, which took 
place on 20 Oct. 1809, his remains were in- 
terred. Notwithstanding Nelson’s Avishes and 
often expressed advice, he virtually retired 
from the naval service, and though in course 
of seniority he became rear-admiral in 1806, 
he never hoisted his flag. His aflectionate 
care of the Maltese was considered by many 
of the English settlers and place-seekers 
impolitic and unjust, but he maintained 
throughout that we had won the island 
largely by the aid of the Maltese, and that 
we held it by their free-will, as fellow-sub- 
jects and fellow-citizens. By the Maltese he 
was adored. "W^hen he appeared in public the 
passengers in the streets stood uncov'ered till 
he had passed ; the clamours of the market- 
place were hushed at his entrance and then 
exchanged for shouts of joy and welcome. 
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With Nelson he maintained to the last a 
familiar and most affectionate correspon- 
dence, the expressions of which on Nelson’s 
part are fvecruently almost feminine in their 
warmth. Nelson habitually wrote as he 
felt at the moment, end for good or evil his 
language dealt largely in superlatives; but 
through tlie many letters which during the 
last seven years of his life he wrote to Sir 
Alexander Ball, there is not a trace of any 
feeling but Ihe strongest affection. On Sir 
Ale.xunder’s death the title descended to his 
son, Wilfinm Keith Ball, but is now extinct. 
An admirable portrait of Ball by H. W. 
Pickersgill, K.A., is in the Painted Hall at 
Oreenwich, to which it was presented in 1839 
by Sir W. K. Ball. | 

[Official Papers in tlie Record Office ; Nicolas’s i 
Despatches of Lord Nelson, passim — see Index I 
atcndof vol. vii. ; Coleridge’s Friend — ‘TboThird i 
Landing Place’ is an apotheosis of Ball, in which j 
the truth is so overlaid by the pro«lacts of ima- i 
gination or misunderstanding and by palpable 
absurdities, that its biogmphical value is ex- 
tremely slight.] J. K. L. 

BALL, ANDREW (/L 1653), captain in 
the navy, is believed to have been a native 
of Bristol ; but of his family and early life 
there is no certain account. The first official 
mention of his name is as captain of the Ad- 
A'enture in 1648, when Vice-admiral Batten 
carried part of the fleet over to Holland to 
join the l*rince of Wales. Ball was one of 
those who stayed with Sir George Ayscue, 
and who afterwards, 25 Sept. 1648, signed 
the manly refusal to desert what they con- 
sidered the cause of the nation (^Life of Penn, 
i. 265), During 1649 he was employed in 
the Channel, cruising off the Lizard or Land’s 
End for the safeguard of merchant ships 
against pirates and sea-rovers, and on 21 De- 
cember was ordered specially ‘ to attend 
Ruj)ert’8 motions.’ In November 1650, still 
in the Adventure, he was selected to accom- 

f iany Captain I’enn to the Mediterranean 
see" Penn, Sib William], and continued 
absent on that voyage for nearly sixteen 
months, arriving in the Downs on 1 April 
1 652. During the following summer he was 
engaged in fitting out the Antelope, a new 
ship only just launched, and in ^ptember 
was sent to Copenhagen in command of a 
squadron of eighteen ships. The King of 
I>enmark, on some misunderstanding about 
the Sound dues, had laid an embargo on 
about twentv English merchant ships that 
were in Danish harbours, and it was hoped ' 
that the appearance of a re^ctable force | 
would at once remove the dimculty. Tliey ' 
sailed from Yarmouth on 9 Sept., and 
on the 20th anchored a few miles below 


\ ■ • 

Elsinore; th^re they; remained/ treating 
with the King of l^nmark, but forbidden 
to use- force {Instruction* to Cdptain Ball, 
30 Aug.), es the King of Denmark was 
probably aWare. They were still hoping 
that the ships might be'released, when, on 
80 Sept., they were csught- in tlie open 
roadstead in a violent storm ; - the '-caDles 
parted, the Antelbpe was hurled on shore, 
the other shijis, more or less damaged, were 
swept out to sea. It was not till 2 Oct. 
that they could get back and' take up the 
survivors from the wreck ; after which, 
having had enough of Denmark, they did 
not tarry for further negotiations, but set 
sail for England, and arrived iU' Bridlington 
Bay on the 14th, whence they went to 
Harwich and the Thames, to refit (John 
Barker to the Navy Commissioners, 16 Oct. 
1652 ; the Rolls' Calendar, by misprint, 
reads Bonker for Barker). After the severe 
check which Blake I'eceived off Dungeness, 
on 30 Nov., Ball was appointed to the 
Lion, of fifty guns, in the room of Captain 
Saltonstall, wliose conduct, in the battle had 
been called in question. He accordingly was 
occupied during the next two months in re- 
' fitting the Tiion, and joined the fleet off 
' Queenborougli in the beginning of February, 
when Blake promoted him to the command 
; of his own ship, the Triumph, a position 
' somewhat analogous to that now known as 
captain of the fleet, which confers the tem- 
porary rank of rear-admiral. The fleet, having 
sailed to the westwai'd, encountered the 
Dutch off Portland on 18 Feb. 1652-3. The 
fight lasted with grijat fury throughout the 
day, and during the whole time the enemy’s 
chief efforts were directed against the 
Triumph, which suffered heavily in hull, in 
rigging, and in men ; her captain, Andrew 
Ball, being one of the killed. In acknow- 
ledgment of his services, the state assigned 
a gratuity of 1,000/. to his widow; no men- 
tion is made of any children, but it is pei> 
haps allowable to conjecture that the Andrew 
Ball who commanded the .Orange Tree in 
the Mediterranean, under Sir Thomas Allin, 
in 1668, and was then accidentally drowned, 
may have been a son. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1649- 
1 663 ; Granville Penn’s Memorials of Sir "William 
Penn, vol. i. ; Charnock’s Biog. Nav. i. 214.1 
^ J. K. L. 

BALK FRANCES (1794-1861), called 
Mother Frances Mary Theresa, •vyas the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant of Dublin, 
where she was bom, 9 Jan. 1794. In her 
twenty-first year she joined the Institute of 
the Blessed Virgin Maiy at Micklegate Bor 
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convent, jiiTork..; Thu sisterhood, which had 
long existed at Vbrk,' wits originally esta* 
blished on the continent in the seventeenth 
century by Ward to supply the means 
of a sound i^igious and secular education 
to young ladies. Frances Ball introduced 
this institute ^to Ireland in 1821, and since 
then it has spread to most of the British 
colonies, where the nuns are usually called 
Sisters of Loreto. Before her death, which 
occurred at Ilathfarnham Abbey, 19 May 
1861, she founded thirty-seven convents in 
various jMirts of the world. 

[Life by William Hutch, D.D., Dublin, 1879 ; ; 
Addis and Arnold’s Catholic Diet, (1884) 451.] ! 

T. C. ! 

i I 

BALL, HANNAH(1734-1792), Wesleyan ; 
methodist, was bom on 13 March 1733-4. 
When Wesley and other methodist preachers 
visited High Wycombe, where she was resi- 
dent for the greater part of her life, she was ; 
attracted by their teaching. In 1766 she 1 
began to keep a diary, some extracts of which 
have been published. Several of the letters 
that passeoi between her and Wesley have 
also been printed. By Wesley’s advice she 
broke olF an engagement to be married to one 
who, in the language of the sect, was ‘ an un- 
godly man.' This Wesley termed, and not 
without reason, ‘ a very uncommon instance 
of resolution.’ She was a mystic, and Wes- 
ley warns her that ‘ a clear revelat ion of several 
•persons in the over blessed Trinity was by no 
means a sure trial to Christian perfection.’ 
In 1769 she began a Sunday school. The 
germ of the modern Sunday school may be 
traced in the methods of instruction esta- 
blished by Luther, Knox, and St. Charles 
Borromeo. There are traces of them in 
France in the seventeenth centurv. The 
Kev. Joseph Alleine was in the Ixabit of 
drawing young pupils together for instruc- 
tion on tne Sunday. Bi^op Wilson insti- 
tuted such schools in the Isle of Man in 
1703, The Seventh Day baptists had one 
between 1740 and 1747 at Euphrata, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. In 1763 Mrs. Catha- 
rine Cappe and the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey 
had sucn a gathering of the young at Cat 
terick. Dr. Kennedy, about 1770, established 
one in Bright parish, co. Down. In 1778 
the Rev. David Simpson opened one at 
Macclesfield. There was another Little 
Lever, taught by ‘ Owd Jemmy o* th’ Hey,’ 
whose services were paid for by a wealthy 
paper-maker, Adam Crompton. These and 
others preened the experiment made at 
Oloucester in 1783 by Irobert Raikes, who 
is usually descri Wl as the founder of Sunday 
schools. 


Hannah Ball died on 16 Aug. 1792. The 
school was continued by her sister Anne. 
At this time the Wesl^ans, whilst having 
I their own separate meetings, were still at- 
i tenders at the parish churches, and both 
[ Hannah Ball and her sister wore in the habit 
I of taking the school childron with them. At 
I the funeral of Mrs. Ball, a relative, the Rev. 
AV. B. AVilliaras observed that ‘if any 
Arminian entered heaven the angels would 
cease to sing.’ Anne Ball arose in her 
place and, gathering her little flock around 
her, marched out of the church, which she 
never re-entered. The little Sunday school 
was reorganised in 1801, and is still in exist- 
ence. 

[Memoir of Miss llitniiah Ball, Avith extracts 
from her Diary and Correspoiidcueo, originally 
compiled l»y the Rev. Joseph Cole, and publislied 
at York in 1 796 ; it Avas revised aiul enlarged by 
.John Parker, with a preface by the Rev. Thomas 
Jackson, Lcjiidon, 1 839 ; Rules of the Wesleyan 
Sabbath Si^hool at High Wycombe; information 
supplied by Mr. John Parker and others.] 

W. E. A. A. 

BALL, .JOHN (d. 1381), priest, fomented 
the insurrection of Wat Tyler. Very little is 
knoAvii of his previous career, e,xcept that he 
had been preaching for tAveiily years and had 
been three times committed to the archbishop 
of Canterbury’s prison for his indiscreet utter- 
i ances. He Avas probably, thereforo, over forty 
' years of age when he became so conspicuous in 
history. 1 lis career seems to have commenced 
at York, where, he tells us, he was St. Mary’s 
riest — ^probably attached to the abbey of St. 
lary’s. Afterwards he remo\'e<l to Col- 
chester. He Avas certainly living in Essex 
in t he year 1366, when the dean of Booking 
Avas ordered to cite him to appear before the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and to forbid 
j persons attending his preaching (Wilkins, 
lii. 64). And ten years later we meet with 
an order for his arrest as an excommunicated 
person addressed to some of the clergy in 
the neighbourhood of Colchester (^Patent 
Roll, 60 ISdw. Ill, p. 2. m. 8 in dorso). All, 
howoA'er, had little effect ; for, according to 
AValsiiigham, he preached things which he 
kneAv to be agreeable to the vulgar. His 
! doctrines were in great part those of Wy- 
cliffe, especially about the right of with- 
holding tithes from unworthy clergymen. 
But he added some of his own, among which 
I (if it be not an exaggeration of his enemies) 
was the extraordinary opinion that no one 
was fit for the kingdom of God who was 
not born in matrimony. His popularity, 
however, was no doubt mainly due to his 
advocacy of the claims of bondsmen to be 
put on terms of equality with the gentry. 
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There was at that time a growing" dissatis- 
faction with the laws which subjected the 
villeins to forced labour. ‘ Wo are all 
come,’ they said, ‘ from one father and one 
mother, Adam and Eve. How can the 
gentry show that they are greater lords 
than we? Yet they make us labour for 
their pleasure.’ It was this feeling that 
produced the insurrection of Wat Tyler, 
which broke out in June 1381. Ball w'as at 
that time lodged in the archbishop’s prison 
at Maidstone, to which he had been com- 
mitted probably about the end of April, as 
on the liOth ot that month the archbishop 
issued a writ to his commissary to denounce | 
him as an excommunicate (Wilkins, iii. 
152). Formerly, it seems, he had been ex- 
communicated by Archbishop Islip, and the 
sentence had never been annulled; yet, in J 
defiance of all authority, he had gone about i 
pre*aching in churches, churchyards, and : 
market-places. It does not api)ear whether 
Islip was the archbishop who, according to 
Froissart, thought it was enough to chastise 
him with two or three months’ imprisonment, 
and had the weakness to release him again. 
He excited the people not only by his 
preaching, but by a number of rhyming 
letters which passed about the country, 
some curious specimens of which have been 
preserved by Knighton and Walsingham. 
When committed to prison by Archbishop 
Sudbu:ty he is said to have declared that he 
would be delivered by 20,000 friends. The j 
prophecy was fulfilled ; for, on the breaking 
out of the rebellion in Kent, one of the first 1 
acts of the insurgents was to deliver him ! 
from Maidstone gaol, whence they carried i 
him in triumph to Canterbury. Here he I 
expected to have met the archbishop who 
had committed him to prison, but he was ; 
then in London, where he was afterwards 


' were looked upon as public enemies, and 
' every attorney’s house was destroyed on the 
; line of march. The Marshalsea prison was 
I demolished and all the prisoners set free. 

' John of Gaunt’s magnificent palace, the 
! Savoy, was burned to the ground. The 
rebels took possession of London and com- 
j pelled the king and his mother to take refuge 
in the Tower. Nor were they safe even 
there from molestation, as the reader of his- 
tory knows. John Ball is mentioned among 
those who loished in when the Tower gates 
were thrown open, when Archbishop Sud- 
bury was seized and beheaded just after say- 
ing mass before the king. But the reign of 
violence was short-lived. The great body of 
the rebels deserted their leaders and went 
home on a promise of pardon, but a con- 
siderable number still remained when Tyler 
had his celebrated interview with the king 
at Smithfi(.*ld. At that interview Ball was 
present, and probably saw his leader fall 
under the sword of Sir AVilliam Walw’orth. 

, He afterwards fled to the midland counties 
I and was taken at Coventry — ‘ hidden in an 
j old ruin,’ says Froissart. He was brought 
I before the king at St. Albans, where he was 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered as a traitor. The sentence seems to 
; have been promptly carried out, and the 
I king himself witnessed its execution at St. 
j Albans on 15 July. The four quarters, after 
I the barbarous fashion of those days, were 
sent to four difierent towns to be publicly 
exhibited. 

[Walsingham’s llistoria Anglicana, ii. 32>34 ; 
Knighton (in Twys<len’s Scriptores Decern), 
2633-8 ; Froissart (Jobnes’s Translation), ii. 
460-80. In Maurice’s ‘ English Popular 
Leaders,’ vol. ii,, a slight memoir of Ball is 
given, in -which a more favourable vie-w is taken 
of his character.] J. G. 


murdered by the rebels. The host then 
turned towards London, and as at Canter- 
buiy so also at Kochester, they met with an 
enthusiastic reception. At Blackheath, Ball 
preached to them from the famous text — 

When Adam dalf, and Eve span, 

Wo was thanne a gentilman ? — 

in which, as distinctly alleged by contem- 
porary -writers, he incited the multitude to 
kill all the principal lords of the kingdom, 
the lawyers, and all whom they should in 
future find to be destructive to the common 
weal. The project was clearly to set up a 
new order of things founded on social 
equality — a theory which in the whole his- 
tory of the middle ages appears for the first 
ana last time in connection with this move- 
ment. The existing law and all its upholders 


; BALL, JOHN (1586-1640), puritan di- 
vine, was bom at Cassington, Oxfordshire, in 
October 1685. He was educated at Brase- 
' nose College, Oxford, where he was entered in 
i 1602, and proceeded B.A. and M.A. at St. 
Mary’s Hair. Having completed his academic 
course, he entered the family of Lady Chol-^ 
mondeley, in Cheshire, as tutor. It was 
there that he bethought him of ^spiritual 
things,’ and -was ‘ converted.’ lie obtained 
ordination without subscription in 1610. He 
was then presented to the living of Whit- 
more, near Newcastle, in Staffordshire, There 
having been apparently no residence, he was 
the guest of Edward Mainwaring, Esq. Ball 
was a nonconfoim'st '‘wherever the relics of 
popery left in the national church touched 
his conscience. He was overwhelmed by the 
evils of the time, and used to associate mm<r 
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self with near brethren in long fast-days and 
prayer-days. For keeping Ascension day, he 
and his little circle were summoned by John 
Bridgman, the high-church bisliop of Chester, 
who was specially indignant that the ‘ prayers, 
with fasting,’ were kept on that ‘ holy day.’ 
Thenceforward Ball was ‘ deju'ived ’ and im- 
prisoned, released and re-confined — alike ar- 
bitrarily, litiding always a refuge, when at 
liberty, with liudy Bromley, of Sheriff-IIales, 
in Shropshire. Calamy tells us that John ; 
Harrison, of Ashton-under-Jjynti, in Lanca- 
shire, was exceedingly harassed by the int<)- 
leraut proceedings of the bishop, and put to 
groat expenses in the ecclesiastical courts ; 
and when he consulted Air. Ball what he 
should do to be delivered from these troubles, . 
Mr. Ball recommended him to reward the . 
bishops well with money, ‘ for it is that,’ said I 
he, ‘ which they look for.’ Harrison tried the 
experiment, and afterwards enjoyed quietness 
(Calamy, Account, ii. 39C-7). 

Ball was an tmiinent scholar. He was spe- 
cially learned in the whole literature of the 
controversy with the church of Home as re- 
presented by Bellarminc. He died on 20 Oct. 
1640, aged fifty-live. Fuller says of him : 

‘ He lived by faith ; was an excellent school- 
man and schoolmaster, a powerful preachei*, 
and a profitable writer, and his “ Treatise of 
Faith’’ cannot be sulliciently commended.’ 
Wood writes : ‘ Ho lived and died a noncon- 
formist, in a poor house, a poor habit, with a 
poor maintenance of about twenty pounds a 
•year, and in an obscure village, teaching 
school all the week for his further support, 
yet leaving the character of a learned, pious, 
and eminently useful man.’ Kichard Baxter 
pronounced him as deserving ‘of as high 
esteem and honour as the best bishop in 
Eimland.’ 

Ball’s earliest book was ‘ A Short Treatise, 
containing all the principal Grounds of lle- 
ligion.’ Before 1632 it had passed through 
fourteen editions, and was translated into 
Turkish bv a William Seaman in 1666. His 
other worts were ; ‘ Treatise of Faith ’ (1632 
and 1637), which was very popular in New 
England j ‘ Friendly Trial of the Grounds of 
Separation ’ (1640) ; ‘ Answer to two Trea- 
tises of Mr. John Can,’ the leader of the 
English Brownists at Amsterdam (1642)^ 
edited by Simeon Ashe ; ‘ Trial of the New 
Church-way in New England and Old ’ (1644), 
written a^inst the New England ‘ indepen- 
dent ; ’ ‘^eatise of the Covenant of Grace ’ 

I, edited by Simeon Ashe; ‘Of the 
’ower of Godliness doctwnally and practi- 
caUy handled ’ (1667) ; a posthumous folio, 
editM by Simeon Ashe; and ‘Divine Me- 
ditation ^(1060). 


i [Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, li. 440-4; 
I Mti. Chronology, ii. 395 (23), iii. a.d. 1640 ; 
I Clark’s Lives, 148-52; Fuller’s Worthies, ii. 
i 339; Wood’s Athense (Bliss), ii.670; Watt’sBibl. 

I Brit.; Biog. Brit. ; Ball’s Works.] A. B. G. 

I BALL, J OHN (1666 P-1746), presbyterian 
minister, was one of ten sons of Nathaniel 
Ball, M.A. [q. v.l ejected from Barley, Herts. 
He was educated for the ministry under the 
Rev. John Short at Lym e-Regis, Dorset, and 
finished his studies at Utrecht, partly under 
the Rev. Henry Hickman, ejected fellow of 
Afagdalen College, Oxford, who died minister 
of the English church at Utrecht in 1692. 
He was ordained 23 Jan. 1696, and became 
minister in 1706 of the prt>sbyterian con- 
gregation at lloniton (extinct 1788), where 
he united two opposing sections, and mi- 
nistered for forty years, being succeeded by 
John Rutter (d. 1769). He was a laborious 
scholar, and ‘carried the Hebrew psalter into 
the pulpit to expound from it.’ llis learning 
and high character caused a seminary, which 
ho opened prior to the Toleration Act, to be 
not only connived at, but attended by the 
sons of neighbouring gentiy, though of the 
established church. Ball is remarkable for 
retaining the puritan divinity unimpaired to 
a late period. He had no sympathy with 
any of tne innovations upon Calvinism which, 
long before his death, became rife among the 
jiresbyterians of the AN'est. He published : 
1. ‘ The Importance of Right Apprehensions 
of God with respect to Religion and Virtue,’ 
Lond. 1736, 8vo, 2. ‘Some Remarks on a 
New Way of Preaching,’ 1737 (this was an- 
swered by Henry Grove, the leader of the 
more moderate school of presbyterian libe- 
ralism). He died 6 Alay 1745, in his ninety- 
first year. 

[Calainy’s Account; Palmer’s Nonconf. Mem. 
i. 191 ; Funeml Sermon by John Walrond, 1745; 
Records of Exeter Assembly; Murch’s Hist, of 
the Presb. and Gen. Bapt. Churches in AVost of 
England, 1835, p.316; Davids’ Ann. of Nonconf. 
in Essex, 1863, p. 596.] A. G. 

BALL, NATHANAEL (1623-1681), 
divine, assistant to AValton in his great 
‘ Polyglot,’ was bom at Pitminster, near 
Taunton Dean, Somersetshire, in 1623. He 
carried all before him in his parish school, 
and proceeded early to the university of 
Cambridge, being entered of King’s College. 
Here he speedily won a name as a classical, 
oriental, and biblical scholar. He also spoke 
French so idiomatically that he was some- 
times mistaken for a native of France. While 
at the university he gained the friendshm of 
Tillotson. Having taken the degrees of B. A. 
and M.A., he received orders, and was settled 
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at Barley in Ilertfordslure, this vicarage 
having been recently sequestered from Her- 
bert Thorndike, according to Walker (Suffer- 
inyg, ii. 160). In Barley he proved himself 
an active and pious clergyman (Calamy’s 
ytcc. S&li ; PALMKit’s Nonvonf. Mem. ii. 309 ; 
Faldo’s l^pistle, profixetl to Spiritual Jiond- 
ftf/e). He marrietl there the daughter of a 
neighbouring clergymaii named Parr, by 
whom he had ten sons and three daughters, i 
The ‘ Kegi.ster’ records hve children of ‘Mr. 
?sathaniel Ball, minister, and Marj^ his 
■wife ’ (Davids, AmiaU of Evam/elical Non- 
conformity in 1863, p. 597). Thorn- 

dike in l6o8-9 recovei*ed his living, and Ball I 
•was ejected. For some time subsequent he ! 
resided in his parish, and then removed to i 
Iloyston, where ‘ the people . . . chose him I 
as their publick minister.’ But the Act of J 
Uniformity came, and he resigned the office ! 
ns one of the two thousand. He did not 
immediately quit Ilo 3 ' 8 ton, but ‘continued 
in the town for .some time,’ preaching in 
the neighbourhood and beyond, as oppor- 
tunities ottered. He afterwards retired to 
Little (Jhi.shill, of which parish his brother- 
in-law, Robert Parr, la^came the rector soon 
after the ejection of James Willett. While 
at (Jhishill he acted as an evangelist in the 
town and parish, and at Epping, Cambridge, 
Bayford, and other places. In 1 668 he took 
part with Scandaret, Barnard, Havers, Cole- 
man, and Billio in two public disputes with 
George Whitehead, an irrepres-sible and fluent 
<|uaker. In 1669 he was returned to Arch- 
bishop Sheldon as a ‘ teacher to a conventicle 
at Thaxted, in connection with Scambridge 
[Scandaret] and Billoway [Billio].’ On the 
* Declaration ’ of 1672 he was described as 
of Nether Chishill, and obtained a license 
(25 May 1672) to be a ‘ general presbyterian 
teacher in any allowed place.’ In June 1672 
his own house was licensed to be a ' ^ ^ 

terian meeting-place, and he himself was | 
licensed in August to be a ‘presbyterian 
teacher in his own house’ there, ife lived 
‘ in a small cottage of forty shillings a year 
rent,’ and frequently sufFered for noncon- 
formity. Amid his multiplied labours and 
poverty he died on 8 Sept. 1681, aged 68. He 
left his manuscripts to nis ‘ brother beloved,’ 
the Rev. Thomas Gouge, of St. Sepulchre’s, 
London, who died only a few weeks after 
him. They came into the possession of John 
Faldo, another of the ejected, who published 
a now extremely rare volume by Ball entitled 
‘Spiritual BondageandFreedom; oraTreatise j 
containing the Substance of several Sermons 
preached on that subject from John viii. 36, 
1683.’ Ball also wrote ‘ Christ the llojpe of 
Glory, several Sermons on Colossians 1 . 27, 


1692.’ The former is . dedicated to ‘ the 
right honourable and truly virtuous the Lady 
Archer, of Coopersail, in Essex,’ one of Ball’s 
numerous friends. It is ^eatly to be deplored 
that his biblical and oriental manuscripts — 
the laborious occupation of a lifelong student 
— and his extensive correspondence are now 
lost. They are known to have been in ex- 
istence in comparatively recent times. 

[Brook’s History of Religious Liberty, ii. 66 ; 
Entry Book and License Book in State Paper 
Office ; Barley Pari.sh Registers as quoted in 
Davids’s Annals, pp. 696-9; Newcourt, i. 8.] 

A. B. G. 

BALL, NICHOLAS (1791-1866), Irish 
judge, son of John Ball, silk mercer of Dublin, 
was educated at Stonyhurst and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where his fellow students were 
Richard Sheil and W. 1 1. Curran. He was 
called to the Irish bar in 1814, and after- 
wards passed two winters in Rome with Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Wyse. The two 
young men saw much of Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
secretary of state. They were vehemently 
denounced and defended in the Irish press, 
because it was supposed that they used their 
influence to support a scheme for catholic 
emancipation, bv which the pope should 
ajipoint Irish catholic bishops, subject to the 
veto of the l^nglish government. Ball ob- 
tained silk in 1830, and Avas admitted a 
bencher of the King’s Inn in 1836. His 
success at the bar Avas not brilliant, but he 
I soon obtained a very lucrative practice in 
the rolls court and in the court 01 chancery, 
where his reputation was that of an acute, 
clear, and ready advocate. In 1836 he was 
I elected member of parliament for Clonmel, 
and in 1837 Avas appointed attorney-general 
and pri vy councillor for Ireland. He disliked 

E arliamentary life, and spoke seldom and 
riefly, but in terse and lucid language. He 
Avas glad to take refuge in a judgeship of 
[ the common pleas (Ireland), to which he was 
preferred in 1839, and which he held till his 
death. He was the second Roman catholic 
barrister promoted to a judgeship after the 
passing 01 the Emancipation Act. He was 
a sound and able lawyer, and some of his 
charges are said to have been unsurpassed in 
his day. A silly story was current aoout him 
that ‘ he had ordered a mill to cease clacking 
until otherwise ordered by the court, and 
forgetting the withdraAval of the order before 
he left Cork, the OAvner had brought against 
him an action for damages.’ Justice Ball 
was a sincere Roman catnolic, but no ultra- 
montanist, a zealous Irish liberal, but strongly 
opposed to the disintegration of the empire. 
His literary acquirements were extensive and 
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ttccurate. lie married iu 1817 Jane, daughter 
of Thomas Sherlock, of Butlerstowii Castle, 
CO. Waterford, by whom he had several 
children, his eldest son, John, being under- 
secretary of state for the colonies under Lord 
Palmerstons first administration. Justice 
Ball died at his residence in Stephen’s Green, 
and was buried in the family vault under 
the chancel of the Koman catliolic cathedral, 
Dublin. 

[Freeman’s Joiiriml, 16 and 20 Jan. 1865; 
Dublin Daily Express, 16 and 19 Jan. 1865; 
Gent. Mag. 3rd series, xviii. 389; Tablet, 21 Jan. 
1866.] 1\ B.-A. 

BALL or BALLS, PETEK, M.D. 
(d. 1675), physician, was brother of William 
Ball [q. V.], F.R.S. On 1 8 .Tan. 1058-0, being 
then twenty years of age, he was entered as a 
medical student at Leyden, but ])roceeded to 
Padua, where he took the degree of doctor 
of philosophy and physic with the highest 
distinction 80 Dec. 16(50. To celebrate the 
occasion verses in Latin, Italian, and Eng- 
lish were jmblished at Padua, in which our 
physician, by a .somewhat violent twist of 
his latinised names, Petrus Bale, is made to 
figure as ‘alter Phoebus.’ Ball was admitted 
an honorary fellow of the Koyal C<dlege of 
PJiysicians in Dec. 1004. He was one of tht^ 
original fellows of the Koyal Society, one of 
the council in 10(50, and in the following 
year was placed on ( bo committee for causing 
a catalogue to be made of the noble library 
and manuscripts of Arundel House, which 
had been }»resented tc) the society by Ht*nry 
Howard, Esq., afterwards Duke of Norfolk. 
While at Mamhead in October 1(5(55, Ball, 
iu conjunction withhiselder brother, William, 
made the observation of Saturn mentioned 
under William Ball. Dying in .Inly 1075, 
he was buried on the 20th of that month in 
the round of the Temple Church. 

[Prince’s Worthies of Devon, pp. 111-13; 
Munk’s Koll of Royal College of Physicians 
(1878), i. 335 ; Apollinare .Sacrum, &c. 4to, 
Patavii, mdclx. ; Birch’s Hist. Roy. Soc. vol. i.- 
iii. passim; Atheneeum, 21 Aug. and 9 Oct. 
1880; Temple Register.] G. G. 

BALL, KOBEKT (1802-1857), naturalist, 
was bom at Cove (now Queenstown), county 
Cork, on 1 April 1^W2. His father, lk)b Stawel 
Ball, was descended from an old Devonshire 
family which settled in Youghal in 1651. 
He early showed a decided spirit oft inquiry, 
especially into natural history. He was 
principally educated at Ballitore, county 
Kildare, by a Mr. White, who approciated 
and encouraged his zoological studies. At 
home at Youghal he became an active 
outdoor observer, and recorded much that 


he saw with little aid. Taking an in- 
terest in public and useful institutions, he 
was appointed a local magistrate in 1824, 
a few months after coming of age. A 
little later the Duke of Devonshire in- 
duced him to enter the government service 
in Dublin, although he desired to study 
medicine, if he could do so without expense 
to his father. From 1827 to 1852 he was a 
zealous public servant in the under-secre- 
taiy’s office in Dublin, chained to the desk 
in occupation distasteful to him, disappointed 
of advancement or change of employment, 
at one time being put off with the reply that 
his duties were so well done that a change^ 
must be refused. A stranger was appointed 
to the head clerkship of liis office when a 
vacancy occ linked; and finally in 1852 a re- 
duction took place in the chief secretary’s 
office, and Ball was placed on the retired list, 
t>n the ground that ‘ he devoted much atten- 
tion to scientific pui'suits, and that it was not 
exj>edient that public .servants should be thus 
occupied ; ’ although he had most faithfully 

t )erformetl his duties. His retiring allowance, 
lowever, allowed him to live in moderate 
comfort. T'he time he could spare from 
official work he always devoted to natural 
histoiy pursuits, making zoological expedi- 
tions during his holidays, frequently with 
Mr. W. Thomp.son of Belfast, to whose many 
zoological ])ublication8, and especially the 
‘ Natural History of Ireland,’ he added num- 
berless facts of interest. Duilng almost the 
whole of his residence in Dublin he was one 
of the most prominent figures in its scientific 
life. He was for many years a member of th< 
council of most of the Dublin scientific 
societies, and became president of the Geo- 
logical Society of Ireland, and of the Dublin 
Univei*sity Zoological As.sociation. For many 
years secretary of the Zoological Society of 
Ireland, he devoted unwearied care and in- 
genious suggestiveness to its gardens. To 
him the working classes of Dublin were in- 
debted for the penny charge for admission. 
He always exerted liimself as far as possible 
to promote the general dittusion of scientific 
knowledge, especially by lectures and mu- 
seums; and in 1844, on being ajmointed 
director of the museum in Trinity Gollege, 
Dublin, he presented to it his large collection 
of natural history, which was richer in Jnsh 
specimens than any other, and included 
many original examples and new species. 
In recognition of his services and merits. 
Trinity College in 1860 conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. In 1851 he was 
appointed secretary of the Queen’s University 
in Ireland, and dischai^d the office with 
distinguished success. Other offices in which. 
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Dr. Ball’s services were of great importance 
were tliat of secretary to the Joint Committee 
of T^ectures, appointed in 1864 by the go- 
vernment an<l the Royal Dublin Society, to 
direct scientific lectures in Dublin and in 
provincial centres, and assistant examiner to 
the Civil Service Commission (1855). He 
had been appointed president of the natural 
history section of the British Association for 
the Dublin meeting of 1867, but died several 
months previous to the meeting, on 80 March 

1857, of rupture of the aorta. His busy 

public life had in later years left him no 
leisure, and his life was shortened by over- 
work. In private life his social qualities and 
his honourable nature were most highly 
esteemed, and, like his friend, Professor 
Edward Forbes, he had a genius for enliven- 
ing a children’s party. His principal scien- 
tific papers were on fossil bears found in 
Ireland, on remains of oxen found in Irish 
bogs, on Loligo, and other minor zoological 
topics, and were published in Proc. and Trans. 
Roy. Irish Acad. 1837-50 ; Proc. Zool. Soc. ■ 
1844 ; Ann. Nat. Hist. 1846-50; Nat, Hist. 
Rev. 1856. j 

r* [Memoir, by R. Patterson, Nat. Hist. Rev. i 

1858, V. 1-34.] (r. T. B. I 

BALL, THOMAS (1590-1659), divine, 
was bom at Aberbury in Shropshire, in 
1590. His parents were of ‘good and 
honest repute,’ having neither ‘ superfluity 
nor want.^ His education was liberal ; and 
having a natural prepossession to learning, 
ho was noted for nis ‘ constant and uncon- 
strained industry about his books.’ While 
still a youth he was appointed usher in the 
then famous school of Mr. Puller, at l^»ping, 
in Essex, ‘ where he was two years.’ Thence 
he proceeded to Cambridge, entering at 
Queens’ College in 1615. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1625. He was received by the Rev. 
Dr. .Tohn Preston as a pupil ‘through the j 
pleasing violence of a friendly letter which 
Mr. Puller writt in his high commendation.’ 
Preaching on the ‘ Trinity,’ Preston found 
his pupil very much ‘ troubled ’ over some of 
his statements and arguments. Ball put his 
questions and difficulties so modestly and 
ingenuously that the preacher was deeply 
interested in him. From that time they were 
devoted to each other. Dr. Preston, having 
become master of Emmanuel College, took 
Ball along with him from Queens’, ‘ perceiv- 
ing his growing parts.’ Ever after the master 
of the ^at puritan college ‘ esteemed him 
not onw as his beloved pupil but as his 
bosom mend and inost intimately private 
familiar.’ He obtained a fellowship, and had 
an ‘ almost incredible multitude of pupils.’ 


His ‘ exercises ’ and sermons at St. Mary’s 

f ained him much distinction as a preacher. 

le accepted with some hesitation a ‘ call ’ to 
the great church of Northampton about 1630, 
and conducted the ‘weekly lecture’ there for 
about twenty-seven years. When' the plague 
came to the town, he remained and ministered. 
He printed only one book apparently, namely, 
‘ nnifjLTjvoTTvpyos — Pastorum Propugnaculum, 
or the Pulpit’s Patronage against the Force 
of Unordaiiicd Usurpation and Invasion. By 
Thomas Ball, sometime Fellow of Emmanuel 
College in Cambridge, now Minister of the 
Gospel in Northampton, at the request and 
by tlie advice of very many of his Neigh- 
bour-Ministers : London, 1666 ’ [in British 
Museum, marked 22 Jan. 165o^ pp. viii. 
and 344. This is a noticeable book, full 
of out-of-the-way learning, like Burton’s 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and it has quaint 
sayings and stories (;qual to Fuller at his best. 

So far as this tivat ise, ‘ Pastorum Pro- 
pugnaculum,’ is a defence of the church of 
England, it. takes comparatively humble 
ground. It vindicat os the reasonableiiess and 
scriptiiralness of ‘ordination’ and of ade- 
quate learning ; ho states with candour the 
ob]ections of his opponents. 

‘Ball, in association with Dr. Goodwin, 
edited and published the numerous po.sthn- 
I mous works of his friend Dr. John Preston. 
He was thrice married, and had a large 
family. lie died, aged sixty-nine, in 1669, and 
: was buried 21 June. His tuneral sermon was 
preached by his neighbour, .John Howes. It 
was published under the title of ‘ Real 
Comforts,’ and included notes of his life. 
This sermon is very rare. 

[Howes’s Real Comforts, dedicated to Mrs. 
Susanna Griffith, wife of Mr. Thomas Griffith, of 
j London, merchant, and daughter of Thomas Ball, 

, 1660 (but really 30 June 1659); Brook’s Lives 
J of the J’uritans ; WockI’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), 
iv. 756; Colo MSS., Cantab. A then® and Miscel., 
in British Museum.] A. B. G. 

BALL or B ALLE, WHjLIAM (d. 16W), 
astronomer, was the eldest of seventeen child- 
ren bom to Sir Peter Ball, knight, recorder of 
Exeter and attorney-general to the queen in 
the reigns of Charles I and Charles II, by Ann, 
daughter of Sir William Cooke, of Gloucester- 
shire, his wife. In 1638, when William Ball 
was probably about eleven years of ago, Robert 
ChambeWain, a dependant of his father, dedi- 
cated his ‘ Epigrams and Epitaphs ’ to him in 
the character of a precocious poet. His ob- 
servations and drawings of Saturn from 
5 Feb. 1666 to 17 June 1669 (communicated 
by Dr. Wallis) are frequently cited by Huy- 
gens {Op. Vanttf iii. 625-6) os confirmatory 
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of his own, in his ‘Brief Assertion’ (1660) 
of the annular character of the Saturnian 
appendages against the objections of Eiis- 
tachio Divini. Ball joined the meetings of 
the ‘ Oxonian Society at Gresham College in 
1659, co-operated in founding the l^yal 
Society in tne following year, and was named, 
in the charter of 15 July 1662, its first trea- 
surer. On his resignation of this office, ! 
30 Nov. 1663, he promised, and subsequently 
paid to the funds of the society, a donation 
of 100/. (Weld, Hist. Royal Soc. i. 171). 
Soon after 15 .Tune 1665, when ho was present 
at a meeting of the Royal Society (lliRCir, 
Hist. Royal Soc. i. 439), he appeal’s to have 
left London, and resumed his astronomical 
pursuits at his father’s residence, Marahead 
House, Devonshire, about ten miles south of 
Eiteter. Here, at six p.m. 13 Oct. 1665, ho 
made, in conj^imction with his brotlier, Peter 
Ball, M.D., F.R.S., an observation which has 
acquired a certain spurious celebrity. He ! 
described it in the lolloAving sentence of a 
letter to Sir Robert Moray, which was ac- 
companied by a drawing ; the words were 
inserted in No. 9 of the ‘ Philosophical 1 
Transactions ’ (i. 153) : 

‘ This appear’d to me the present figure of 
Saturn, somewhat otherwise than I expected, 
thinking it would have been decreasing ; but 
I found it full as ever, and a little IioIIoav 
above and below. Whereupon,’ the report 
continues, ‘ the person to whom notice was 
sent hereof, examining this shape, hath by 
letters desired the worthy author of the 
“ Systerac of this Planet ” [Huygens] that he 
would now attentively consider the present 
figure of his anses or ring, to see whether 
the appearance be to him as in this figure, 
and consequently whether he there meets 
with nothing that may make him think that 
it is not one body of a circular figure that 
embraces his diske, but two.' 

Owing to some unexplained circumstance, 
the plate containing the figure referred to was 
omitted or removed from the great majority of 
copies of the‘Philo 80 phical Transactions,’ and 
the letterpress standing alone might naturally ' 
be interpreted to signify that the brothers Bail 
•had anticipated by ten years Cassini’s dis- 
covery of the principal division in Saturn’s 
ring. . This merit was in fact attributed to 
them by Admiral (then Captain) Smyth in 
1844 (A Cycle of Celestial Objects, p. 51), 
and his lead was followed by most v^-iters on 
astronomical suWeets down to October 1882, 
when Mr. W. T*. Lynn pointed out, in the 
‘ Observatory,’ the source of the misconcep- 
tion. In the few extant impressions of the 
woodcut from Ball’s drawing not the slightest 
indication is given of separation into two 


i concentric bodies, but the elliptic outline of 
the wide-open ring is represented as broken 
by a depression at each extremity of the 
niinor axis. Sir Robert Moray’s suggestion to 
Huygens seems (very obscurely) to convey 
his opinion that these ‘ hollownesses ’ were 
‘ due to the intersection of a pair of crossed 
\ rings. Their true explanation is unquestion- 
ably that Ball, though he employed a 38-foot 
telescope with a double eyeglass, and ‘never 
saw the planet more distinct,’ was deceived 
by an optical illusion. The impossible deli- 
neations of the same object by other ob- 
servers of that period (see plate facing p. 634 
of ITuygens’s Op. Varia, lii.) render Ball’s 
error less surprising. Indeed, it was antici- 
pated at Naples in 1633 by F. Fontana 
(Novee Observationes.-o. 1.30: see Observatory, 
No. 79, p. .341). 

I’opys tells us (Bright’s ed. v. 376) that 
Ball accompanied him and Lord Brouncker 
to Lincoln’s Inn to visit the new Bishop of 
Chester (Wilkins) 18 Oct. 1668, and he was 
one of a committee for auditing the accounts 
of the Royal Society in November following. 
He succeeded to tlie family estates on his 
father’s death in 1680, and erected a monu- 
ment to him in the little church of Mamhead. 
He died in 1690, and was buried in the 
Round of the Middle Temple 22 Oct. of 
that year {Temple Reyister] cf. Letters of 
Administration P. C. C., by decree, 14 Jan. 
lt)92 ). He married Mary Posthuma Hussey, 
of Lincolnshire, who survived him, and had 
by her a son, AVilliam. The last of the Balls 
of Mamhead died 13 Nov. 1749. 

j [Prince’s Worthies of Devon (1701), 111-.3; 

: Polwhele’s Hist, of Devonshire (1797), ii. 1.55-7 ; 
j Watt's Jfibl. Brit. i. 67 ; Prof. J. C. Adams 
I (Month. Not. Royal Astr. Soc. Jan. 1883, pp. 92-7) 
j attempts to prove that Ball’s observation was 
misrepresented, both in the plate (cancelled, ns 
he suggests, on that account) and in the lettor- 
pr&ss of Phil. Trans. See, on the other side, 
Vivian in Month. Not. March 1883, and I^nn, 
in Observatory, 1 Juno and 1 Oct. 1883. Prof. 
Bakhuysen of I^ydoii gives, Observatory, 2 July 
1883, the p.a.ssage from Moray’s letter to Huygens 
referred to in Phil. Trans, i. 153. Huy^ns’s 
reply has not yet been brought to light.] 

A. M. C. 

BALLANDEN. [See Bellendejt.] 

BALLANTINE, JAMES (180^1877), 
artist and man of letters, born at Edinburgh 
in 1808, was entirely a self-made man. 
His first occupation was that of a house- 
painter. He learned drawing under Sir 
William Allen at the Trustees’ Gallery in 
Edinburgh, and was one of the fiirst to re- 
vive the art of glass-painting. In 1845 he 
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published a ti*eati.se on ‘ Stained Glass, show- I through ‘ good and bad weather ' to the close . 
ing its applicability to every style of Archi- j of Scott’s life. 

tecture,’ and was appointed by the royal j Induced by the strong representations of 
commissioners on the nne arts to execute the j Scott, Ballantyne, about the close of 1802, 
stained-glass windows for the House of Lords. ^ removed to Edinburgh, ‘ finding accommoda- 
He was the author of several popular works : | tion for two presses and a proof one in the 
1. ‘The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet,^ 1848. 2. ‘The i precincts of HoljTood House.’ Scott, besides 
Miller of Deanhaugb,’ 1845. 8. An ‘Essay j advancing a loan of 500/., exerted himself' 

on Ornamental Art,’ 1847. 4. ‘ Poems,’ 1856. j to procure for him both legal and literary 

5. ‘One Hundred Songs, with Music,' 1865. j printing; and such was the reputation soon 

6. ‘The Life of David Koberts, ll.A.’ 1866. | acquired by his press for beauty andcorrect- 
There is also a volume of verses published | ness of execution that in 1806 the capital 
by Ballantine in Jamaica, whither in later at his command was too small to fulfil the 
life he seems to have retired ff)r the benefit contracts that were olfered him, and he aj>- 
of his health. ‘The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet’ plied to Scott for a second loan, who there- 
and some of his songs are still popular in upon became a third sharer in the business. 
Scotland. He died in Edinburgh in Decern- In 1808 the firm of John Ballantyne & Co., 
her 1877. He was the head of the firm of | booksellers, was also started, Scott having 
Messrs. Ballantine, glass Stainers, Edinburgh, j one half share, and James and John Ballan- 

[Athenaum, 22 Doc. 1877 ; Acadoiny, 29 Dec. j one fourth each. John Ballantyne [q.v.] 
1877; Cooper’s Men of the Time, 1875.] I undertook the management of the book- 

K. R. I selling and publishing business, the printing 
j business continuing under the superintend- 

BALLANTYNE, JAMES (1772-18.33), i ence of the elder brother; but the actual 
the printer of Sir AValti^r Scott’s works, was head of both concerns was Scott, who, al- 
the son of a general merchant in Kelso, j though in establishing them he was actuated 
where he was boni in 1772. His friendship by a friendly inten^st in the Ballantynes, 
with Scott began in 1788 at the gramnmr wished both to find a convenient method of 
school of Kelso. After mastering his lessons, engaging in a commercial undertaking wit h- 
Scott used to whisper to Ballantyne, ‘ Come, out risk to his status in society, and also as 
slink over beside me, Jamie, and I’ll tell you ; an author to avoid the irksome intervention 
a story ;’ and in the interval of school hours | of a publisher between him and the reading 
it was also their custom to Avalk together by | public. Tlje publishing business was gradu- 
the banks of the Tweed, engaged in the same ally discontinued, but the printing business 
occupation. Before entering the office of a was in itself a brilliant success. The high 
solicitor in Kelso, Ballantyne passed the pei'fection to which Ballantyne had brought 
winter of 1785-6 at Edinburgh I'niversity. the art of printing, and his connection with 
His apprentice.ship concluded, he again went j Scott, secured such enormous employment 
to Edinburgh to attend the class of Scots j for his press that a large pecuniary profit 
law, and on this occasion renewed his ac- | was almost an inevitable necessity. But 
quaintance with Scott at the Teviotdale j though not deficient in natural shrewd- 
club, of which both were memliers. In 1795 j ness, he was careless in his money transac- 
he commenced practice as a solicitor in { tions, and it was the artistic and literary 
Kelso, but as his business was not immedi- aspect of his business that chiefly engaged 
ately successful he imdertook in the follow- his interest. Much of his time was occupied 
ing year the printing and editing of an anti- in the correction and revision of the proofs 
democratic weekly newspaper, the ‘ Kelso of Scott’s works, the writing of critical and 
Mail.’ A casual conversation with Scott, in theatrical notices, and the editing of the 
1799, led to his printing, under the title of ‘Weekly Journal,’ of which, along with his 
‘ Apologies for Tales of Terror,’ a few copies brother, he became proprietor in 1817. Scott’s- 
of some ballads which Scott had written for hurried method of composition rendered care- 
Lewis’s Miscellany, ‘ Tales of Wonder.’ So ful inspection of his proofs absolutely neces- 
p1 eased was Scott with the beauty of the sary, but the amendments of Ballantyne had 
ty])e,that he declared that Ballantyne should reference, in addition to the minor points of 
lie the printer of the collection of bid Border grammftlr, to the, higher matters of taste and 
ballads, with which he had been occupied style. Though himself a loose and bom- 
for several years. They were published under bastic writer, he had 4 keen eye for detecl^ 
the title of ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,^ ing solecisms, inaccuracies, or minute impei^ 
the first two volumes appearing in Jan. 1802 ; fections in phrases- and expressions, and his 
and the connection thus uiaugurated lietween hints in regard to the general treatment of a 
author and printer remained uninterrupted | subject were often of great value. If Scott 
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'seldom accepted his amendments in the form 
suggested, he nearly always admitted the 
force of his objections, and in deference to 
them frequently made important alterations. 
Indeed, it is to the criticism of Ballantyne 
that we owe some of Scott’s most vivid epi- 
thets and most graphic descriptive touches. 
(For examples, see IjOCKnAur's Life of Scotty 
chap. XXXV.) JJO^•e of ease and a propensity 
to indulgence at table were the principal 
faults of Ballantyne. On account of the 
grave pomposity of his manner Scott used 
to namo liim ‘ A 1 diboron tiphoscophomio,’ 
his more mercurial brother being dubbed 
‘ Rigdu'mfunnidos.’ In 181 6, Ballantyne mar- 
ried Mias Hogarth, sister of George llogarth, 
the author of the ‘History of Music." lie! 
lived in a roomy but old-fashioned house i 
in St. John StrcM't, (^anongate, not far from j 
his printing establialiment. There, on the ' 
eve of a new novel by the Great Unknown, | 
he was accustomed to give a ‘ gorgeous ’ 
feast to his more intimate friends, when, 
after Scott and the more staid personages 
had withdrawn, and the ‘ claret and olives 
had made way for broiled bones and a mighty 
l)Owl of punch,’ the proof sheets wei’e at 
length pi’oduced, and ‘.lames, with many a 
prefatory hem, read ahnid what he con- 
sidered as the most striking dialogue they 
contained.’ 

The responsibility of Ballantyne for the 
pecuniary difficulties of Sir Walter Scott 
has been strongly insisted on by Lockhart, 
but this was not the opinion of Scott him- 
self, who wrote : i I have been far from suf- 
fering from James Ballantyne. I oAve it to 
him to say that Iii.s difficulties as well as his 
advantages are OAving to me.’ Doubtless the 
printing-press, with more careful superin- 
tendence, Avould have yielded a larger profit, 
but the embarrassments of Scott originated 
in his connection Avith the publishing firm, 
and were due chiefly to schemes propounded 
by himself and undertaken frequently in 
opposition to the adAuce of Ballantyne. In ' 
1826 the firm of James Ballantyne & Co. j 
became involved in the bankruptcy of Con- 
stable & Co., publishers. After his bank- 
ruptcy Ballantyne Avas employed at a mode- 
rate salary by the creditors’ trustees in the 
editing of the ‘ AVeekly Journal ’ and the 
literary mamigement of the printing-house, 
so that his literary relations with l^ott’s 
Avorki remained unaltered. He died 17 Jan. 
1883, about four months after the death of 
Scott. 

[Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; Refutation of the 
Misstatements and Calumnies contained in Mr. 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott respecting 
the Messrs. Ballantyne, 1836 ; The Balhintyne 

TOL. ni. 


Humbug handled by the author of the Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, 1839 ; Reply to Mr. Lockhart’s 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ The Ballantyne Humbug 
handled,’ 1839 ; Archibald Constable and his 
l^iterary Correspondents, 1873.] T. F. H. 

BALLANTYNE, JAMES ROBEKT 
{d. 1864), orientalist, after being connected 
Avith the Scottish Naval and Military Aca- 
demy, was sent out to India in 1846, on the 
recommendation of Professor II. II. Wilson, 
to superintend the reorgani.satiou of the go- 
A'cmment Sanskrit college at Benares. The 
intimate relations he here established Avith 
native teachers and students, and the high 
opinion he formed of the philosophical sys- 
tems of India, led him to undertake a com- 
prehensiA’c series of Avorks with the design 
of rendering the A'aluablo elements in Hindu 
thought more accessible and familiar to Euro- 
pean .‘Students than they had hitherto lK*en. 
This was the aim of his translations of the 
San.skrit aphorisms of the Sankhya and many 
of those of the Nytlya school, with tract's 
bearing upon the.se and also upon the Ve- 
danta system. The conver.se proce.s8 — tlu* 
communication of European ideas to the 
Brahmins — is exhibited in his ‘ Synopsis of 
Science, in Sanskrit and English, reconciled 
Avith the truth to be found in the Nyaya 
Philosophy,’ and most of his AVorks are filled 
Avith the design of establishing more intel- 
ligent relations Ijetween Indian and Euro- 

E ean thought. Dr. Ballantyne had an original 
ent of mind, and his method of dealing Avith 
philo.sophical systems avos often suggestiA'e. 

The list of his w’orks is as follows : 1. ‘A 
Grammar of the Hindustani Language,’ Edin- 
burgh, 18.38, AA'ith a second edition. 2. ‘ Ele- 
ments of Hindi and Braj Bhakhd Grammar,’ 
London and Edinburgh, 1839. 3. ‘A Gram- 
mar of the M ah ratta Language,’ Edinburgh, 
lithographed, 1839. 4. ‘Princijdes of Per- 

sian Caligraphy, illustrated by lithographic 

S lates of the Naskh-Ta’lik character,’ Lou- 
on and Edinburgh, 1839. 5. ‘ Hindustani 

Selections in the Naskhi and DeA'anagari 
character,’ Edinburgh, 1840 ; 2nd edition, 
1846. 6. ‘Hindustani Letters, lithographed 

in the Nuskh-Tu’leek and Shikustu-Amez 
character, with translations,’ London and 
Edinburgh, 1840. 7. ‘The Practical Oriental 
Interpreter, or Hints on the art of Translating 
readily from English into Hindustani and 
Persian,’ London and Edinburgh, 1843. 

8. ‘ Catechism of Persian Granunar,’ Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 1843. 9. ‘ Pocket Guide 
to Hindoostani ConA'ersation,' London and 
Edinburgh. (The preceding books were 

f iublished before Dr. Ballantyne went to 
ndia.) 10. ‘ Catechism of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar,’ 2nd edition, London and Edinburgh, 

G 
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1845. 11. ‘The Lafflui Kauimidi, a Sanskrit 
Grrammar, by Varadaraja/ 1st edition, 1849; 
2nd, 1867, po.sthumous. 1 2. ‘ Fir.st Lessons 
in Sanskrit Grammar, together with an In- 
troduction to the Ilitopadt'sa,' 1st edition, 
1850 ; 2nd, 1862. 13. ‘A Discourse on 

Translut ion, with reference to the Educa- 
tional Despatch of the lion. Court of Di- 
rectors, 19 July 1851,’ Mirzaporo, 1855. 
14. ‘A Synoj)sis of Science in fmnskiut and 
English, reconciled with the Truths to be 
found in the Nyaya Philosophy,’ Mirzapore, 
1856. 15. ‘ The Mahabhashya (Patanjali’s 

Great Commentary on Panini’s famous gram- 
mar), with Commentaries,’ Mirzapore, 1856. 
16, ‘ Christianity contrasted with Hindu 
Philosophy, in Sanskrit and English ’ (a work 
to which was awarded the moiety of a prize 
f)f 3(X)A offered by a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and decided by judges ap- 
pointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishops of London and Oxford), 
London, 1859. 

Dr. Ballantyne also edited and partly 
wrote a series of educational books for the 
use of the Sanskrit college. Some of these 
appeared under the title of ‘Reprints for the 
Pandits,’ and included t reatises on chemistry, 
physical science, logic, and art, and an ex- 
planatory version, in Sanskrit and English, 
of Bacon’s ‘ Novum Organon ’ (1852), which 
reached a second edition in 1860. ‘ The 

Bible for the Pandits ’ was the title of a 
translation of tlie first three chapters of 
Genesis into Sanskrit, with a commentary 
(1860). 

In 1861 Dr. Ballantyne resigned his posi- 
tion at the Benares college, where for six- 
teen years he had been an indefatigable and 
judicious principal and a liberal professor of | 
moral philosophy, and on his return to Eng- 
land was appointed librarian to the India 
Office. His health, however, had long been 
failing, and he died on 16 Eeb. 1864. The 
Benares college owed much to his wise and 
broad-minded direction, and native students 
have profited greatly by his zealous labours 
on their behalf. 

[Athenaeum, 12 March 1864 ; Ballantync’s 
Works, especially advertisement to the Synopsis 
of Science.] S. L.-P. 

BALLANTYNE, JOHN (1774-1821), 
publisher, younger brother of James Ballan- 
tyne, printer of SirW. Scott’s works [q.v. j, was 
born at Kelso in 1774. After spending a 
short time in the banking house of Messrs. 
Currie, Jjondon, he returned, in 1796, to Kelso, 
and became partner in his father’s business as 
general merchant. On his marriage in 1797 
the partnership was dissolved, one principal 


part of the business being res^ned to him. 
Gradually he got into money difficulties, and, 
having di^osed of his goods to pay his debts, 
went to Edinburgh in January 1806, to be- 
come clerk in his brother’s printing establish- 
ment at a salary of 200/. a year. When 
Scott in 1808, on the ostensible ground of a 
misunderstanding with Messrs. Constable & 
Hunter, established the firm of John Ballan- 
tyne & Co., John Ballantyne was appointed 
manager at a salary of 300/. a year and one- 
fourth of the profits. The private memo- 
randum-book of Ballantyne records that al- 
ready in 1809 the firm was getting into diffi- 
culties ; and during the next throe years their 
general speculations continued so uniformly 
unsuccessful, that in May 1813 Scott opened 
negotiations with Constable for pecuniary 
assistance in return for certain stock and 
copyright, including a share in some of Scott’s 
own poems, and on a pledge of winding up 
the concerns of the firm as soon as possible. 
Although ‘ Waverley ’ was published by Con- 
stable in 1814, Scott, owing either, as stated 
by Ijockhart, to the misrepresentations of 
John Ballantyne regarding Constable, or to 
the urgent necessity for more ready money 
than Constable was willing to advance, made 
arrangements in 1815 for the publication of 
‘ G uy Mannering ’ by T^ongman, and in the 
following year of t he ‘ Tales of my Landlord ’ 
by Murray. Lockhart states t hut Ballantyne, 
in negotiating with Constable in 1817 re- 
garding a second series of ‘ Tales of my Land- 
lord,’ so wrought on his jealousy by liinting 
at the iiossibility of dividing the series with 
Murray, that he ‘agreed on the instant to do 
all that John shrank from asking, and at one 
•sweep cleared the Augean stable in Hanover 
Street, of unsaleable rubbish to the amount 
of 5,270/. ; ’ but from a passage in the ‘ Life 
of Archibald Constable^ (iii. 98) it would 
appear that this was not effected till a later 
period. .John Ballantyne, whom Scott con- 
tinued to employ in all the negotiations re- 
garding the publication of his works, had in 
1813, on the advice of Constable, started, as 
an auctioneer chiefly of books and works of 
art, an occupation well suited to his pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies. As he had also made a 
stipulation with Constable that he was to 
have a third share in the profits of the Wa- 
verley novels, he suffered no pecuniary loss 
by tlij^ dissolution of the old publishing firm. 
In adaition to this, Scott, in 1820, gratuitously 
offered his services as editor of a ‘ Novelist^ 
Library,’ to be published for his sole benefit. 
His easily won^ gains were devoted to the 
gratification of^somewhat expensive tastes. 
At his villa on the Firth of Forth, which he 
had named ‘ Harmony Hall,’ and had ‘ in- 
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vested with an air of dainty, voluptuous 
finery,’ he gave frequent elaix)rate Parisian 
dinners, among the guests at which was sure 
to he found ‘ whatever actor or singer of 
eminence visited Edinburgh.’ lie frequented 
foxhunts and race-meetings, and even at his 
auction ‘ appeared uniformly, hammer in hand, 
in the halt-<lress of some sporting club.’ Ilis 
imprudent pursuit of pleasure told gradually 
on his constitution, and nfler several years 
of shattered health he died at liis brother’s 
house in Edinburgh 10 .June IHJl. Ihillan- 
tyne is the author of a novel — ‘The Widow’s 
Ijodgings’ — which, though stated by Lock- i 
liart to bo ‘wretched trash,’ reached a second 
edition. Tu his will he bequeathed to Sir 
AValter Scott a lej^acy of 2,000/.; but after 
his death it was found that his atfairs Avere 
hopelessly bankrupt . In the antics and ec- 
centricities of Ballantyne Scott discovered 
an inexhaustible fund of amusement ; but he 
also cherished t owards him a deep and sincei-o 
attachment. Standing beside his newly closed 
grave in Canongate churchyard, he whispered 
to Ijockhart , ‘ I feel as if there w^ould be less 
sunshine for me from this day forth.’ 

[Lockh .art’s Life of Scott ; Rofutatioix of tlio 
TNIisstatements and Calumnies contained in Mr. 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir AValter Scott respecting 
the Messrs. Jlallantyno, 183<>; The Ballantyne 
Humbug handled by the author of the Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, 1839; Reply to Mr. Lockhart’s 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ The Ballantyne Humbug 
handled,’ 1839; Archibald Constable and his 
Literaiy Correspondents, 1873. | T. F. H. 

BALLANTYNE, JOHN (1778 1830), 
divine, was bom in the parish of KinghoA 
8 May 1778 ; entei'ed the university of Edin- 
burgh in 1796, and joined the Burgher branch 
of the Secession church, though his parelits 
belonged to the establishment. He was or- 
dained minister of a congregation at Stone- 
haven, Kincardineshire, in 1806. In 1824 
ho published ‘ A Comparison of Established 
and Dissenting Cburehes, by a Dissenter.’ In 
1830 this pamphlet, which liad failed to 
ejfcite notice, was republished with additions 
during the ‘ voluntary church ’ controversy 
of the period. Ballantyne’s partisanship in 
the conti'overay is said to haA'e injured the 
reception of liis ‘ Examination of the Human 
Mina,’ the first port of which appeared in 
1828 ; two further parts were intended, but 
never appeared. The failure, however, may 
be accounted for without the influence of 
party spirit. It is the work of a thoughtful 
but not very original student of Reid and Du- 
gald Stewart, with some criticism of Thomas 
llrown. It is recorded that Ballaiityne ma- 
naged to pay for publication out of bis own 
savings, handing over a sum bestowed on 


the occasion by a generous patron to some 
missionary purpose. Ballantyne suflered 
from indigestion brought on by excessive 
application, and died 6 Nov. 1830. 

j [McKerrow’s Church of the Secession, pp. 
• 913-16; Recollections by T. Longmuir, Aberdeen, 
j 1872; McCosh’s Scottish Pliilosophy, pp. 388- 
I 392.] 

BALLANTYNE, THOMAS (1806- 
1871), journalist, was a native of Paisley, 

I where lie was boi'n in J 806. Becoming editor 
of the ‘ Bolton Free Press,’ he at an early 
period of his life took an active part in ad- 
vocating social and polit ical reforms. While 
editor of the ‘ Manchester Guardian ’ he 
became intimately as.sociuted with Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright in 1 heir agitation against 
the coi*n laws, and in 1841 be published the 
‘Com Law Repealer’s Handbook.’ Along 
with Mr. Bright he was one of the four 
oinginal proprietors of the ‘ Manchester Ex- 
aminer,’ his name ajipearing as the printer 
and publisher. After the fusion of the ‘ Ex- 
aminer ’ with the ‘Times,’ be became editor 
of the ‘Livei*pool Journal,’ and later of the 
* Mercury.’ Subsequently he removed tt> 
Tjondon to edit the ‘T^eador,’ and he was for 
a time associated Avith Dr. Mackay in the 
editorial department of the ‘ Illustrated Lon- 
don News.’ He also started the ‘ Statesman,’ 
which he edited t ill its close, Avhen he became 
editor of the ‘ (.>ld St. James’s Chronicle.’ 
NotAvithstunding his journalistic duties, he 
found time to conti’ibute a number of papers 
on social and political topics to various re- 
vieAVs and magazines ; in addition to which 
he publi.shed : 1. ‘I’assages selected from the 
Writings of Thomas Carlyle, AA'ith a Bio- 
graphical ^Memoir,’ 1 856 and 1870. 2. ‘ Pro- 

S hecy for 1 865, selected from Carlyle’s Latter- 
ay Pamphlets,’ ] 866. 3. ‘ Ideas, Opinions, 

anaFacts,’ 1 866. 4. ‘ Essays in Mosaic,’ 1 870. 
Regai’ding his proficiency in this species of 
compilation, Carlyle himself testifies as fol- 
loAvs : ‘ I have long recognised in Mr. Ballan- 
tyne a real talent, for excerpting significant 
passages from books, magazines, newspapers 
(that contain any such), and for presenting 
them in lucid arrangement, and in their most 
intei’esting and readable form.’ Ballantyne 
died at London 30 Aug. 1871. 

[Sutton’s Lnneasbire Authors, p. 7 ; Glasgow 
Daily Mail, 9 Sept. 1871 ; Paisley Weekly Herald, 
11 Sept. 1871.] T. F. H. 

BALLANTYNE, AVILLIAM (16lt>- 
1661), catholic divine. [See Ballbnoen.] 

BALLARD, EDWARD GEORGE 
(1791-1860), miscellaneous writer, was the 
son of EdAvard Ballard, aiit stlderman of 
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Salisbury, and Klizabeth, daughter of O. F. 
Beuson of that city. Owing to tlie delicacy 
of his health, liis education was much neg- 
lected. Ho obtained a situation in the Stamp 
Office in 1809, and, having resigned this ap- 

t iointment, entered the Excise Olhce, which 
le also left of his own accord in 1817. He 
applied himself vigorously to study. In 1817 
he became a contributor to Wooller’s ‘ Rea- 
soner.’ Tlie following year he married Mary 
Ann Shadgett, and wrote several criti- 
cisms and verses for the ‘Weekly Review,’ 
then edited bj’- his brother-in-law, William 
Shadgett. He contributed to the ‘Literary 
Chronicle ’and the ‘Imperial Magazine ’under 
the signature E. G. B., and to the ‘ Literary , 
Magnet ’ and the ‘ World of Fashion ’ under 
t hat of r. He puldished in 1825 a volume en- 
titled ‘A New Series of Original Poems,’ and a 
few years after another entitled ‘ Microscopic 
Amusements.’ He was exceedingly fond of 
research. Robert Benson [q. v.l, his cousin, 
and Hatcher i*eceived no small help from 
him in writing their ‘History of Salisbury’ 
(1843), which formed jiart of Hoarii’s ‘ Wilt- 
shire.’ He helped John Gough Nichols in 
the works undertaken for the Camden So- I 
ciety. In 1848 he brought out some parts j 
of a continuation of Strype’s ‘Ecclesiastical j 
Annals ’ in a publication called the ‘ Sur- 
plice,’ but this paper and Ballard’s scheme 1 
soon came to an end. He wrote occasionally 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and in ‘ Notes 
and Queries.’ He lost liis wife in 1820. Ho 
died at Islington on 14 Feb. 1890, leaving a 
son, Edward Bullard, M.I)., author of several 
medical works, and a daughter. 

[Gent. Mag. 3rd ser, vol. viii. I860,] AV. H. 
BALLARD, GEORGE (1706-1755), a 


already visited Oxford several times, and 
had made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Hearno, the antiquary. Heame describes 
in his diary a visit Ballard paid him on 
2 March 1726-7, and writes of him as ‘an 
ingenious curious young man,’ who ‘hath 
picked up an abundance of old coins, some- 
of which he shewed me.’ ‘ lie is a mighty 
admirer of John Fox,’ Hearne adds, ‘and 
talks mightily against the Roman Catholics. 

. . . Mr. Ballard hath a sister equally cu- 
rious in coins and books with himself. He 
told me she is twenty-three years of age.’’ 
Hearno makes many similar entries between 
1727 and 1733. Ballard was afterwards 
chosen one of the university bedells. In 
1752 he published ‘Memoirs of several Ladies 
of Great Britain who have been celebrate<l 
for their writings or skill in the learned 
languages, arts, and sciences,’ 4to, a book 
which contains much curious and interesting- 
matter. A second edition appeared in 1775, 
In ‘ Letters from the Bodleian,’ 1 813, ii. 140-7, 
there is printed a long letter to Dr. Lyttelton, 
dean of Exeter, in which Ballard defends his 
‘Memoirs’ from some hostile criticism that 
had appeared in the ‘ Monthly Review.’ 
When Ames was preparing his ‘ History of 
Printing,’ Bullard aided him with notes and 
suggestions (Nichols, Literary Illmtrations, 
iv. 206-26). An account of Campden church 
by Ballard is printed in the ‘ Archmologia.’ 
lie held frequent correspondence on literary 
subjects with the leanied Mr. Elstob. He 
copied out in manuscript ./Elfrod’s version 
of Orosius, prefixing an essay on the advan- 
tliges of the study of Anglo-Saxon. Ballard 
left Oxford for Campden some months before 
his death, while suffering from the stone, 
from which he died 24 June 1755. At his 


learned antiquary, was born of mean pa- 
rentage at Campden, Gloucestershire. His 
mother was a midwife. As his health was 
weak, a light employment was chosen for 
him, and he was apprenticed to a staymaker 
or woman's habit-maker. He showed early 
a taste for learning, part icularly for the study 
of Anglo-Saxon, and when his day’s work was 
over he would read far into the night. Lord 
Chedworth and some gentlemen of the hunt, 
who usually spent a month in the neighbour- 
hood of Campden, hearing of Ballard’s ability 
and industry, generously offered him an an- 
nuity of 100/. a year for life, in order to allow 
him to pursue his studies. Ballard replied 
that he would be fully satisfied with 60/. a 
year ; and with this allowance he proceeded 
in 1760, at the age of forty-four, to Oxford, 
where he was made ope of the eight clerks 
at Magdalen College;, receiving his rooms 
and commons free. In earlier life he had 


death he bequeathed his volume on Orosius 
to his friend Dr. I^yttelton, bishop of Carlisle, 
who presented it to the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Other manuscripts ho left 
to the Bodleian. They consist of forty-four 
volumes of letters, of which five volumes 
contain letters addressed to himself, and the 
remainder letters to Dr. Charlett and others. 
A few of the letters were published in ‘ Let- 
ters written by Eminent Persons,’ 2 vols, 
London, 1813. 

fBloxam’s Magdalen College Registers, ii. 96- 
102; Nichols's Literary Anecdote.«», ii. 466-70, ir. 
123 ; Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, iv. 206-26 ; 
Letters from the Bodleian, 1813, ii. 89-90, 140- 
47.] A. H. B. 

BALLARD,* JOHN (e/. 1586), Roman 
catholic priest, owes his fame solely to his 
connection with the Babington conspiracy, 
of which a general account is given under 
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Anthony Babington. lie was apparently 
educated at Kheims, and first sent upon 
a mission to Kirgland in 1581 (ArcliiA'es 
of English College at Koine, in Foley’s 
Jtecords, iii. 44). lie passed under various 
aliases, first Turner, then Thompson, but later 
•on always under that of Foscue or Fortescue. 
It has been doubted whether his real name 
was not Thompson. The object of his coming 
was to'reeoncile’doubting or recalcitrant ca- 
tholics to the church of Koine, and doubtless 
to sound their political dispositions. He was 
well furnished with inofiey, was commonly 
■called captain, and seems to have been fond 
of fine clothes and fine company (Tykkell’s 
Confession). Among the persons whose ac- ' 
•(juaintance he made was Anthony Tyrrell, i 
the jesuit, whoso confession, could it be 
aticepted as trustworthy, Avould give us most 1 
•< )f the facts of Ballai-d’s career. But Tyrrell’s ' 
<'onfession was retracted, reaffirmed, and then . 
^gain retracted, and is at least ns much open | 
to suspicion as the testimony of any other S 
informer. Tyrrell made Ballard’s acquaint- | 
mice at the Gatehouse, Westminster, where I 
they were both temporarily confined in 1581. 1 
In 1684 these two travelled to Rouen, and j 
jifterwards to Kheims, whore they held a 
conference with Cardinal Allen, and from 
Kheims they proceeded to Rome, where they 
arrived on 7 Sept. 1584 {Pilf/rims' liegister 
fit Home, and Tyrrell). It was tlieu that 
Tyrrell, in his confession, represents them 
as having an interview with Alfonso Agoz- 
-zari, rector of the English college, in which 
they inquired as to the lawfulness of at- 
tempting the assassination of Elizabeth, and 
received assurances in the affirmative, and 
subsequently the blessing of Gregory XIH 
upon their enterpi'ise. This account, although 
accepted as an undoubted fact by some histo- 
rians, rests on no better authority than the 
confession of Tyrrell. Tliey left Rome in 
October and journeyed homeward through 
France. In the late months of 1 585 Ballard, 
disguised as a military officer and passing 
under the name of Captain Fortescue, tra- 
velled through almost every county of Eng- 
land and visited every catholic or semi- 
catholic family. In May 1586 Ballard went 
to Paris, where he informed Charles Paget, 
the adherent of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
the Spanish minister Mendoza, that the ca- 
tholic gent:^ in England were willing, with 
the help 01 Spain, to rise in insurrection 
against Elizabeth and her counsellors. Mau- 
vissidre, the French ambassador in London, 
refused to countenance the scheme (Tyrrell’s 
Conf). Chateauneuf, another French envoy 
to England, believed Ballard to have been at 
one time a spy of Walsingham {M6moire de 


Chateauneuf an. Labanofp, vi. 276 seq.). 
But Paget and Mendoza trusted him, and 
I on his return to England, at the end of May 
1686, he instigated Anthony Babington to 
organise without delay his famous conspiracy. 
He came to England, bearing a letter of in- 
troduction from Charles Paget to Mary Queen 
of Scots (dated 29 May 1586, ap. Murdin, 
p. 631). Ho reported to her the condition of 
the count ry, and she sent him again to France 
' to hasten the active co-operation of the King 
of ^)ain and of the pope (Mary to Paget, 
17 July, IjABANoi’f). Meantime Ballard 
imagined he had found a useful ally in his 
negotiations abroad and at home in Gilbert. 
Gifford, a catholic, and to him many details 
of the plot were communicated; but Gilford 
had since 1585 been in Walsingham’s secret 
service, and re])ortod to the English govern- 
ment tlie ]irogTess of the conspiracy. Owing 
mainly to the revelations of Gifford, whom 
Ballard suspected too late, Ballard was sud- 
denly arrested in London on 4 Aug., on a 
warrant drawn up early in July. He was 
commit t ed to the Tower and severely racked, 
but without the government being able to 
extort from him moi‘e than a general con- 
fession of his guilt. Before the close of Au- 
gust all the leaders of the conspiracy had 
shared Bullard’s fortune. The trial of Bal- 
lard, with Babington and five other con- 
j spirators, took jilace on 18 and 14 Sept., 

I and they were all convicted. At the trial 
Babington charged Ballard with having 
brought him into his perilous .situation, and 
Ballard acknowledgt‘d the justice of the re- 
buke. Ballard wa.s executed on 20 Sept. 
The full penalty of the hnv, which involved 
the disemboweiling of the criminal before 
life was extinct, wn.H carried out with all its 
cruelty. Ballard, who was the first of the 
conspirator.s to bo executed, is reported to 
have borne his snflerings with remarkable 
fortitude. 

[MSS. Mary Queen of Scots, xix. 67, 68 (G>n- 
fe.s.sion of Tyrrell) ; cf. also Morris’.s Troubles of 
our Catholic Forefathers, wcond series ; Teulet's 
Relations de la Franco et de I’Espagne avec 
rEco.sse; LabanofTs Lettros do Marie Stuart; 
Munlin’s State Papers; Howell’s State Trials; 
Foley’s Records of the English I’rovinco of the 
Society of Jesus ; Froude’s Hist, of England, xii. 
126-36, 156, 170-4; see also under Anthony 
Rabinoton.1 C. F. K. 

BALLARD, JOHN ARCHIBALD 
(1829-1880), general, distinguished for his 
services at the defence of Silistriaand in Omar 
Pasha’s campaign in Mingrelia, was an officer 
of the Bombay engi neers, which corps he joined 
in 1 850. After having been employed in India 
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for four years in tlio ordinaiy duties of a sub- 
altern of engineers, Lieutenant. Ballard was 
oi’dered to J5ui*ope on medical certificate in 
the spring of 1854. Attracted by intelli- 
gence of the events then going on in the 
Danubiau provinces, he turned aside to Con- 
stantinople, and, proceeding to Omar Pasha’s 
camp at Shumla, was invested by that general 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
Turkish army, and depat etl to Silistria as a 
member of the council of war in that fortress, 
which was tlien besieged by the llussians. 
Previous to Ballard’s arrival, on l.'> .lune, 
two other British officers. Captain Butler of 
the Ceylon rifles and Lieutenant Nasmyth of 
the Bombay artillery, had been aiding the 
garrison in the defence of the place ; but 
Butler had received a wound which proved , 
fatal shortly' afterwards, and Nasmyth was 1 
called away to Omar Pasha’s camp a few ■ 
days after Ballard’s arrival. During the re- ' 
mainder of the siege, which Avas raised by j 
the Russians on 28 June, Ballard was the 
only British officer in the fortress, and it was 
mainly owing to his exertions, and the in- 
fluence which he exercised over the garrison, 
that the defence was successfully maint ained. 
Kinglake, in his brief sketch of the siege, 
refers to Ballard’s services in these terms: 

< Lieutenant Ballard of the Indian army, 
coming thither of his own free Avill, had 
thrown himself into the besieged tOAvn, and 
whenever the enemy stirred t here was always 
at least one English lad in the Arab Tabia, 
directing the counsels of the garrison, repress- 
ing the thought of surrender, and keeping 
the men in good heart.’ 

At the subsequent attack and capture of 
the Russian position at Giurgevo, Ballard 
commanded the skirmishers, and kept back 
the enemy until the Turks could entrench 
themselves. He received the thanks of her 
majesty’s government for his services at Si- 
listria, and from the Turkish government a 
gold medal and a sword of honour. 

After serving with the Turkish troops at 
Eupatoria and in the expedition to Kertch, 
BaUard commanded a brigade in Omar Pasha’s 
Transcaucasian campaign, undertaken for 
the relief of Kars. The chief event in this 
campaign was the battle of the Ingour river, 
at which Ballard and his brigade were for 
several hours hotly engaged with the Rus- 
sians, the former con^icuous, as he had 
been at Silistria and at GiurgeVo, for his cool- 
ness under fiLre. It was related of him by 
an eyewitness of this battle that when he 
saw a man firing wildly or unsteadily he 
would, in the gentlest way, say to him : * My 
friend, don’t be in a hurry. You will fire 
better with • a rest : take aim over my 


shouldoi*.’ He was also remarkable for his 
watchful care over the comfort and wellbeing 
of his men. 

Returning to India in 1866, still a subal- 
tern of engineers, but in virtue of his rank 
and siMvices in the Turkish army decorated 
with the order of companion of the Bath, 
and also with that of the Medjidie, Ballard 
was appointed to proceed w ith Captain (now 
Sir Henry) Green on a mission to Herat; 
but the mission having been abandoned, he 
served as assist ant-quarlermaster-general in 
the Persian campaign, and afterAvards in the 
same capacity in the Indian mutiny wuth the 
Rajputana field force, taking part in the 
pursuit and rout of Tantia Topee’s forces. 
This was his lust military service. He Avas 
subsequently mint-master at Bombay ; the 
exti’aoixlinary demand for Indian cotton in 
con.scquence of the civil war in America 
made the office an onerous one, but ho dis- 
charged it Avith marked ability and success, 
j lie retired from the army and from the public 
i service in 1879, having then attained the 
' rank of lieutenant-genefal. His promotion 
after his return to India in 1850 had been 
singularly rapid, advancing in a single year 
(i858)fi*om the rank of lieutenant to that of 
lieutenant-colonel. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from tho university of Edin- 
burgh in 1868. He died suddenly in Greece,, 
when visiting the Pass of Thermopyla?, on 
1 April 1880. 

[Hart’s Anny List ; Recoixls of War Office 
and India Office ; Kinglake’s History of tlie Wai- 
in tlie Crimea, vol. i. ; Journal of the Royal 
Engineers; Household Words, 27 Dec. 1866,] 

A. J. A. 

BALl^RD, SAMUEL JAMES (1764 ?- 
1829), vice-admiral, was the son of Samuel 
Ballard, a subordinate officer in tho navy, 
who had retired without promotion after 
the peace of 1763 and had engaged in busi- 
ness at Portsmouth. Young Ballard en- 
tered tho naA’y in December 1776, under tho 
patronage of tho Hon. Leveson-Gower, tho 
captain of the Valiant, which ship formed 
part of the grand fleet under the command of 
Admiral Keppel during tho summer of 1778. 
In October 1779 the youth was transferred* 
to the Shrewsbury, Certain Mark Robinson, 
and in her was present when Sir Georgo 
Rodney annihilated the Spanish fleet oil 
Cape St. Vincent, 16 Jan. 1780. In the fol- 
lowing July the Shrewsbury rejoined Rod- 
n^’s flag in the Wei^t Indies, was present 
off Martinique on 29 April 1781, and led 
the van in the action ofi* the Chesapeake on 
6 Sept. 1781. On this fatal day the brunt 
of the fight fell on the Shrewsbury, which 
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had fourteen killed and fifty-two wounded, 
including Captain Ilobinson, who lost a leg. 
The ship afterwards returned to the W<*st 
Indies with Sir Samuel Hood, and was with 
him in the operations at St. Kitts in January 
1782, after which she liad to be sent to 
Jamaica for repairs. On 10 Feb. 1783, 
whilst still at Jamaica, Ballard was made a 
lieutenant by Admiral Ilowley, and was 
actively employed in different ships during 
the ten years of peace. AV^lien war again 
broke out he was a lieutenant of the Queen, 
which carried llear-adiniral Gardinci’’s flag 
through the last days of INIay and 1 June 
1794 . Tliis great victory won for Ballard J 
his commander’s rank July)» and on : 
1 Aug. 1795 he was further advanced to the j 
rank of post-captain. Farly in 1790 he was j 
appointed to the Pearl frigate, and tluring ; 
the next two years was continuously and 1 
happily employed in convoying the trade for 
the Baltic or for Newfoundland and Quebec. 
In March 1798 he accompanied Commodore 
Cornwallis to the coast of Africa and to 
Barbadoes, from which station he returned 
in Juno of the following year. In October 
he carried out General Fox to Minorca, and 
remained attached to the Mediterranean fleet 
for tjbe next two years. The Pearl was paid 
off on 14 March 1802, after a commission of 
upwards of six years, during which time she 
had taken, destroyed, or recaptured about 
eighty vessels, privateers and merchantmen. 
Captain Ballard was now kept with no more 
active command than a district of sea fen- 
clbles for more than seven years ; it was not 
till October 1809 that ho was appointed to 
the Sceptre, of 74 guns, and sailed shortly 
afterwards for the "West Indies. Hero 
he flew a commodore’s broad pennant, and on 
18 Dec. 1809 commanded the squadron which 
captured tho two heavily armed French 
frigates Loire and Seine, and destroyed the 
protecting batteries at Anse-la-Barque of 
Guadeloupe. At the reduction of Guade- j 
loupe in January and February 1810 he es- 
corted one division of the army, and com- 
manded the naval brigade, which, however, 
was not engaged. Commodore Bullard re- 
turned to ^gland with the Sceptre in the 
following September, and was for the next 
two years attached to the fleet in tho Chan- 
nel and Bay of Biscay, but wuthout being 
engaged in any active operations. .His ser- 
vice at sea closed with tne paying off of the 
Sceptre in January 1813, although in course 
of s^iority he attained the rank of rear- 
admiral, 4 June 1814, and of vice-admiral, 
27 May 1826. He died at Bath, where he 
had for several years resided, on 11 Oct. 
1829. He was twice married, and had by 


the first wife several children, of whom only 
three survived him. 

! [Marshall’s Koy. Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. i. part ii.), 
j 876 ; Gent. Mag. xeix. ii. 639.] J. K. L. 

BALLARD, VOLANT VASHON 
(1774 P—1832), rear-admiral, a nephew of 
Admiral James Vashon, served as a mid- 
shipman with Vancouver in his voyage to 
j the north-west coast of America. Shortly 
after his return to England he was made a 
lieutenant, 0 .Tune 1795 ; and in 1798, whilst 
commanding the Hobart sloop, on the East 
India station, was posted into the Carysfort 
frigate. He subsequently commanded the 
Jason frigate, the De Kuyter, of 08 guns, 
and the Beschermer, of 50 guns, but without 
any opportunity of special distinction. In 
1807, whilst commanding the Blonde, a 
32-gun frigate, he ci'uised with great success 
against the enemy’s privateers, capturing 
seven of them wuthin a few' months ; and 
in 1809—10, still in the Blonde, served under 
the command of his namesake, Commodore 
Ballard of the iSceptre, at the capture of 
the French frigates in Anse-la-Barque, and 
the reduction of Guadeloupe [sec Ballaki), 
SAMiTEL.TAM.KH],for w’hich ho was honourably 
mentioned by both the naval and military 
commanders-in-chief. He obtained his flag 
rank in May 1825, and died at Bath 12 Oct. 
18.32. 

[Gent. Mag. cii. ii. 646.] J. K, L. 

BALLENDEN or BALLANTYNE, 
WILLIAM (1616—1601), prefect-apostolic 
of the catholic mission in Scotland, w'as a 
native of Douglas, Lanarkshire, of which 
parish his father was the minister. His 
paternal uncle w'as a lord of session, with 
the title of Lord Newhall. He studied in 
the university pf Edinburgh, and afterw ards 
travelled on the continent. At Paris he 
was converted to the catholic religion. He 
entered the Scotch college at Home in 16*41, 
and, having received the order of priesthood, 
left it in 1646, and then stayed in the Scotch 
college at Paris, preparing himself for the 
mission, till 1649, when he returned to his 
native country. At this period the secular 
clergy of Scotland were in a state of utter 
disorganisation, and dissensions had arisen 
between them and the members of the re- 
ligious orders, particularly the Jesuits. Bal- 
lenden, perceiving the disastrous results of 
this want of union, despatched the Rev. WTl- 
liam Leslie to Home to solicit the appoint- 
ment of a bishop for Scotland. Tliis request 
was not grantea by the holy see, but in 1653, 
by a decree of propaganda, the &otch secular 
clergy were freed from the jurisdiction of the 
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lOnglish prelat es and Jesuit superiorship, and 
were incorporated into a missionary body 
under the superintendence of Ballenden, who 
was nominated the first prefect-apostolic of 
the mission. Besides effecting many other 
'conversions, he received the Marmiis of 
Huntly into the church. In 16ufl Ballenden 
visited France, and on his return, landing at 
Itye in Siissox, he was arrested by Crom- 
well’s orders and conveyed to London, where 
ho remained in confinenuiiit for nearly two 
years. He was then banished, and withdrew 
to Paris in great poverty. In 1(560 he re- 
turned to Scotland, and he spent the brief 
remainder of his life in the house of the 
jMiirchioness of Huntly at Elgin, where he 
died 2 Sept. 1661. Out of the writings of 
Suffren he composed a t reat iso * On Prepa- 
ration for Death,’ which was much esteemed 


is still regarded as an instimctive work, went 
through five editions, the fifth appearing at 
the time of the Kussian war, shortly beioi*o 
the author’s death, which occurred at Blair- 
gowrie on 4 Doc. 1 855. *■ 

[Army Lists; (lent. Mag. 1856; Edinburgh 
Mod. Jour. Jan. 1856; BallingaU’s Works.] 

H. M. C. 

BALLIOL. [See Baliol.] 

BALLOW or BELLEWE, HENRY 
(1707-1782), was a lawyer, and held a post 
in the excheijner -which exempted him worn 
the nece.ssity of practice, lie is said to have 
obtained it through the influence of the 
Townshends, in whose family he was some 
t ime a tutor. He was a friend of Akenside,' 
the poet, who was at one time intimate with 
Chai’les Townshend. Johnson says that he 


in it^s day, and of which a second edition was 
published at Douay in 1716. 

[Gordon’s Account of the Roman Catholic 
Mission in .Scotland, introd. v-xi, 519 -521 ; i 
Rlackhal’s llreiffe Narration of the Services done 
to throe Noble Ijadyes, pref. xxvii ; Catholic 
Directory (1884), 60.] T. C. 

B ALLINGALL, Sir GEORGE, M.D. 
(1780-1855), regius professor of military 
sui’gery at Edinburgh, was son of the 
Rev. Robert Ballingall, minister of Forglen, 
Banffshire, wliere he was born 2 May 1780. 
He studied at St. Andrew'’s, and in 1803 
proceeded to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he was assistant to Dr. Barclay, lecturer 
on anatomy. He was appointed assistant- 
surgeon of the 2iid baltnlion l.st Royals in 
1806, Avith which he served some years in 
India; in November 1815 he became surgeon 
of t he 33rd foot, an d ret i red on half-pay in 1 8 1 8. 
In 1823 he Avas chosen as lecturer on mili- 
tary surgery at the university of Edinburgh, 
Avhich then, and for some years after AA^ards, 
Avas the only place in the three kingdoms 
AA'liere special instruct ion was giA^en in a de- 
partment of surgical science, the importance 
of which had too jdainly been demonstrated 
during the long aa'ac just ended. In 1825 
Ballingall succeeded to the chair of military 
surgery, the duties of Avhich he discharged 
Avith untiring zeal for thirty years. He AA^as 
knighted on the riccasion of the accession of 
King William IV. Sir George, who avus a 
felloAV of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, and corresponding member of 
the French Institute, was author of various 
professional works, the most important beiing : 

1 . ‘ Observations on the Diseases of European 
Troops in India.’ 2. ‘ Observations on the 
Site and Construction of Hospitals.’ 3. ‘Ont-j 
lines of Military Surgery.’ The last, Avhich | 


learned AAdiut Ihav he kneAV chiefly from Gi 
Mr. BalloAV, a very able man.’ He died in 
Tjondon on 26 July 1782 ( Gent. Mag aged 
75. Malone, AAdio calls him Thomas Ballow, 
attributes to him a trimtise upon equity, 
published in 1742. A cojiy in the British 
Mu.seum, dated 1750, and assigned in the 
catalogue to Henry BalloAV, belonged to 
Francis IlargraA’^e. A note in Hargrave’s 
bandAvriting states that it Avas uscriWl to 
Mr. BellcAA'c, and first published in 1737, 
, Hargrave adds that Mr. BelloAve Avas a man 
1 of learning and devoted to classical litera- 
I ture, and that his manuscript law collections 
AA'^ere in the jiossession of Lordfjamden (lord 
chancellor), Avho AA'as his executor and lite- 
rary legatee. Fonblanque, however, in his 
edition of the treatise on equity (1794), 
thinks that the book could not have been 
Avritten by a man of less than ten years’ 
standing, and that Ballow, Avho could have 
been only thirty years of age at the time of 
its publication, AA’-ould haA^e openly claimed 
it if it had been his. Fonblanque calls him 
Henry BalloAV. A Henry Ballow, possibly 
father of this BalloAV, was deputy chamber- 
lain in the exchequer in 1703. 

Hawkins gives the following anecdote : 
‘ There was a man of the name of Ballow 
Avho used to pass his evqnings at Tom’s 
Coffee House in Devereux Court, then the 
resort of some of the most eminent men for 
learning. Ballow was a man of deep and 
extensiA'e learning, but of vulgar manners, 
and, b'ung of a splenetic temper, envied 
Akenside for the eloqvience he displayed in 
his conversation. MoreoA'er, he hated liim 
for his republican principles. One evening 
at the coffee house a dispute between these 
tAvo persons rose so high, that for some ex- 
iression uttered by Ballow, Akenside thought 
limself obliged to demand an apology, which. 
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not being able to obtain, he sent his adver- His prints show great versatility. His repu- 
sary a challenge in writing. Ballow, a little tation in his day was considerable. 


deformed man, well known as a saunterer in 
the park, about Westminster, and in the 
streets between Charing Cross and the houses 
of parliament, though remarkable for a sword 
of an unusual length, which he constantly 
wore when ho went abroad, had no inclina- 
tion for lighting, and declined an answer. 
'I’he demand for satisfaction was followed by 
several attempts on the part of Akonside to 
see Hallow at his lodgings, but he kept close 
till, by the inter}>osition of friends, the difler- 
OMce could be adjusted. By his conduct in 
this business Akonside acquired but littb; 
rexiutation for courage, for the accommoda- 
1 ion was iiot brought about by any conces- 
sions of his adversary, but by a resolution 
from which neither of them would depart, 
for one would not fight in the morning, nor 
the other in the afternoon,’ 


I [Ottley’s Supplement to Bryan, 1866; Cooper’s 
> Biog. Diet. ; Iledgrave’s Diet, of Artists of Eng. 
i School,] E. B. 

I i BALMER, JlOBhlllT (1787-1844), mi- 
! nister of the United Secession church, was 
i born at Ormiston Mains, in the parish of 
Eckford, Roxburghshire, 22 Nov. 1787, an<l, 
evincing considerable abilities and a disposi- 
tion towards the Christian ministry, entered 
the \iuiversity of Edinburgh in 1802, and in 
1800 the Theological Hall at Selkirk, under 
Dr. Lawson, x^rofessor of divinity in the body 
of seceders called the Associate Synod. Jii 
1812 he received license ns a preacher from 
the Edinburgh presbytery of the Secession 
^ church, and in 1814 was ordained minister 
; in Berwick-ou-Tweed, where he remained till 
his death. In 1834 he was appointed by the 
I Associate Synod XJrofessor of j)nst oral theology 
[ Konblanque’s Treat iso of Equity, ijrefaco to : in the Secession church, and this ollice he ex- 
2nd vol. ; Boswell’s Life of .lolinson; Hawkins’s | changed later for the x>rofessorship of syste- 
liife of .Johnson ; Calendar ol Ireasury Papers, i j^jatic theology'. In 1840 ho received* the 
1702-7.] P. B. A. degree of D.l). from the university of Gla.s- 

TiATTi/rxniD /j • X gow. Balmer was a man of high influence 

BALMER, GLOUGL (A 18-tb), pamtor, whinl, ha belonged. 

waa the son of a housa-pauUer, "nd des- ^vhou cartai.i discussion., a.o«> among his 
lined to follow Ins lather, tnide. But that Calvinistic doctrine,, he 

ho soon abmidoned, and, coming under the the loss stringent views. At a 

influoncoofEw-lrank, made In, first endcavoura j,, Kdinlmrgh in 18+3, to 

m , Minting, lli, oar ic.st work, being e,x- „omnic..iomte the hiccnlenary of the AVest- 
iibitrf at Nawca-stle attracted attention, and Assaml.ly, he delivoi-ed a remarkable 

ho followed up hi, success lyith a large pic- j, j diri.stian union, which. 

Jure, AAicwot thorortof lyne.’ In 18.11 ii .„aiiiicr, attracted the atten- 

he exhibited at J.ewca.st e some wat^^ t.ionof Ar. dial imn-s and others, and led to 
pamtiiige, of which one, ‘1 he Juicy lr«. hit, .„e«siirc, teing taken by John 

was thought the ^st in the rooms. In con- j adders, n ofl’ark for promoting that cause, 
juiiction with .1 AV. Carmichael he painted i publish much during his life, 

‘Collmgwood at the Battle of Irafalgar. I „fter hi, death two volume, of ‘Wures 
Tina work no'v m the J nmty House of ; „„dl)isconr.ses’ were published in 1815. lie 
ISewcastle. In 1832 or 1833 he made a tour j i; + i Tnlv. mxi ^ 

on the continent, travelling by way of Ilol- ' ru i * * a i • i t * j -d i •* 

land to the Rhine and Sw!taerl«na, and IM- , ^.[R*'mcrs Acailcmical iMctiiros and Pdpit 
A . , V ^ Tjy 1 1 \ii ' Discourses, with a moiuoir ot Ins life by Itev. 

turning by way ot Paris to England. Many | Headcrson, of Oalashiels. 1845; Anderson's 
pictures resulted from this exciirsion; a large i .Scottish Natiori.l AV. O. B. 

^ V lew of Binir^n and one of ^ I laarlem Mere I ^ ^ ^ i 

being amongst the best. Balmer made much ! BALMERINO, JjOKDs. [»See Elphin- 
and good use of his foreign sketches, but his j ®tonk.J 


G. B. 


was a prox)erly English genius. He ‘was 
never so much in his element as when paint- 


BALMFORD, .TAMES (A. 1566), divine, 
ublislied in 1693-4 a ‘Short and Plaine 


never so miicii in nis element as wneii pauii- puDiisneu in a 'onorc ana j.'iame 

ing a stranded ship, an old lighthouse, or the Dialogue concerning the unlawfulness of 
rippling of waves on a shingly coast.’ In j playing at cards,’ London, 12mo. The tract, 
1836, in the employ of Messrs. Finden, Bal- winch consists of eiglit loaves, is dedicated 
mer began a publication called ‘ Tue Ports to tlie mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
and Harbours of England.’ It began well, Newcastle-on-Tyne, his patrons (Zy% of An- 
but ended ill. He retired from London in drew Barnes (Surtees Society), 296, 297, 
1842, and gave up painting. He died near 299); the dedication is dated 1 Jon. 1598-4. 
Ravtoswortb, in Ddrham, 10 April 1846. It is stated ini lazlitt’s' Handbook’ that the 
Pictures of shipping, of street architecture. Dialogue ’ appeared also in broadside form. 
andofruralsceueryQame alike from his hand. In 1623 Balmford reprinted this ‘Dialogue/ 
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and added some uiiimudverslons on Thomas 
Gataker’s ti'eatise ‘Of the Nature and Use 
of Lots.’ In the ‘ Address to the Christ ian 
Reader, being one of those men who (ac- 
cording to St. Paul’s prophecy) love plea- 
.sures more than God,’ whicn is dated 14 Sept. 
1620, the author speaks of liimself as ‘a 
man of 64 yeares compleate.’ Gataker lost 
no time in replying, and in the same year 
publislied ‘A Just llefeneo of eertaine Pas- 
sages in a former Treatise concerning tlie 
Nature and I^se of Lots against such ex- ; 
ceptions and oppositions as have been made ' 
thereunto by ^Ir. J. B.,’ 4to, a voluminous 
book of some two hundred and lifty pages, 
irt which the writer states his opponent’s 
objections in full, and answers tliein point 
by point. In 1607 Balmford ])ublished 
* Carpenter’s Cliippes, or Simple Tokens of ; 
unfeined good will to the Christian fi*iends | 
of J. B., the poor Caipenter’s sonne.’ The 
book, which is dedicated to the Countess of 
Cumberland, contains three discourses: — •: 


j stry he was one would not do the work 
I of the Lord negligently nor offer unto God 
what cost him nothing or a corrupt thing 
whenas indeed he (if any) had a male in 
the ffock, and was a workman that needed 
I not be ashamed.’ Edmiuid Calamy adds a 
I note in corroboration of the editor’s testi- 
I mony. 

j [Habakkuk’s Prayer applyed to the Churches 
! present occasions, &c., Lond. 1659, Sa'o.] 

A. H. B. 

BALMYLE or BALMULE, NICIIO- 
JjAS DU {d. 1320!''), chancellor of Scotland 
and bishop of Dunblane, was brought up as a 
clerk in the monastery of Arbroath. By 1290 
he had been appointed parson of Calder, f(jr in 
t he September of this year his name appears 
in that capacity among a list of Scotclmien 
to whom Edward I restored their estates on 
their swearing fidelity to him {IM. Scot. 
i. 26). lie is said to liave been made chan- 
cellor of Scotland in 1301, and somewhere 


(1) ‘The Authoi'itie of the Lord’s Day;’ 

(2) ‘ State of the Church of Rome (3) ‘ Ex- 
ecution of Priests.' Balmford is also the 
author of ‘A Shorte Caleehisme summarily 
comprizing the principal ])oints of the Chris- 
tian faith,’ London, 1607, 8vo, and of ‘A 
Short Dialogue concerning the Plagues In- 
fection,’ 1603, 8vo, dedicated by Balmford to 
his parishioners at St. Olave’s, Southwark. 

(Watt’s Bibl, Brit. ; Bi*itish Museum Cata- 
logue; Hazlitt's Handbook ; Hazlitt’s (V»llection 
and Notes, second series.] A. II. B. 

BALMFORD, SAMUEL (</. 1669 i'), 

puritan divine, is the author of two sermons 
ublished in 1659, after his death, ‘Ila- 
akkuk’s Prayer applyed to the Churches 
present occasions, on Ilab. iii. 2; and 
Christ’s Couirsel to the Church of Phila- 
delphia, on Rev. iii. 11, preached before the 
Provincial As-sembly^ of London. By that 
late reverend and faithful minister of Jesus 
Christ, Mr. Samuel Balmford, pastor of Al- 
bons, Wood Street,’ 8v’0. From Thomas 
Parsons’s address to the reader, it appears 
that the two sermons were intendeci as a 
first instalment of a collected edition of 
Balmford’s writings ; but nothing more was 
published. Parsons speaks of the author’s 
piety and ability in terms of very high 
praise. We are told that he ‘ was a person 
of eminent orthodoxy of word and life, by 
both which as a burning and shining light 
he was an exact and powerful teacher ; the 
observant eye of impartial conversers w’ith 
him finding the transcript of his sermons 
in his life, his actions being living walking 
aermons. . . . For his labours in the mim- 


about that year is found in the St. Andrews 
register confirming a donation of the arch- 
bishop of that see to the church of Der\'isyn. 
But even before this Balmyle seems to have 
been acting a very prominent part, in an inte- 
resting Scot ch ecclesiastical (|uarrel. In 1297 
William Lambertf)n had been elected arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews by the canons regular 
of that foundation. It so happened, however, 
that the Culdees had long claimed the right 
of electing to this see, and as they now op- 
posed the appointment of Lamberton, both 
parties appealed to Boniface \'III at Rome, 
and he gave a final decision in favour of Lam- 
berton and the canons. So the once famous 
name of Culdee vanishes from history. For- 
dun, however, tells us that while the bishopric 
was vacant, its jurisdiction remained entirely, 
in the hands of the dliapter, and that this body 
appointed Nicholas rle Balmyle, one of its 
officers, to execute all its functions, a duty 
w'hich, the same chronicler adds, was dis- 
charged by him with the utmost vigour 
throughout the diocese. Balmyle is said 
to have been removed from the chancellor- 
ship in 1307, and it is certain that about 
this time he was appointed bishop of Dun- 
blane. For in 1309 we find his name, in com- 
pany with those of many other prelates, pre- 
fixed to a document declaring Robert Bruce 
to be th^rightful king of Scotland (^Act. Pari. 
Scot. i. 100). Here he is described simply as 
bishop of Dunblane. His successor m the 
great office of state w^as Bernard, like Ni- 
cholas, a member of Arbroath Abbey, and 
for seventeen years the faithful councillor of 
Robert Bruce, till he, too, retired from po- 
litical life to a bishopric. In the seventh year 
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of Robert Bruce reig’u the names of both the 
late and present chancellor urt.'foimd attached 
to one of the deeds of the chartulary of Scone; 
and this seems to be the last document in 
whichNicholas’s name occurs before his deatli. 
He is said to have died in 1319 or 1320; but 
he must have been already dead for some time 
by 25 June of the latter yeai', for Rymer has 
])reserved a letter of tliis date, written by 
Rdward IF to the j) 0 ]>e, be<^; 4 inf>’ John XXII to 
appoint Richard de Pontefract, a nominiean, 
to tlie see of Purdjlaiie, and alludin^’to many I 
]>revious letters on the same subject. In this ! 
suit, liowcver, the Iving of England was un- 
.successful, for Nicholas s successor appears to 
have been a certain Maurice. 

[Keith’s Catalogue of ^'cotch Bislio[).s ; Cmw'- 
furd’s Live.s of the Officers of tlie Cr<jwn ; I’or- i 
dun’s Scotichi’on. ed. Heariie, iii. 603; Rymer, 
iii 839; Liber Eccl. Scon. 96 ; Anderson's Inde- 
pendency, ./\pp. xiv, and authorities cited above.] 

T. A. A. 

BALNAVES, HENRY (d. 1579), Scot- 
tish reformer, is usually described as of ‘Ilal- 
hill,’ after a small estate belonging to him in 
Fifeshire. He was born in Kirkcaldy during 
the reign of James V of Scotland (1513- 
1 542) ; but the exact date is unknown. He 
proceeded in very early youth to the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, and afterwards, it is 
said, to Cologne. While abroad he accepted 
the principles of the Reformation, and be- 
came acquainted with the Gorman and Swiss 
reformers. On his return to Scotland he 
.studied law, and was for some time a pro- 
curator at St. Andrews. On 31 July 1538 
James V appointed him a loi'd of session. 
On 10 Aug. 1539 he obtained by royal charter 
tho estate of Halhill, near Collessie, Fife. 
-The charter ran in favour of himself and 
‘Christane Scheves, his w’ife.’ Appointed 
secretary of state by the Earl of Arran the re- 
gent, he promoted the act of parliament intro- 
duced by Lord Maxwell, which permitted the 
reading of holy scripture in the ‘ vulgar toung.’ 
In 1642 he was depute-keeper of the privy seal. 
In 1543 he was elected by parliament one of 
the Scottish ambassadors sent to Henry VHI 
to discuss the proposed marriage of tho infant 
Queen Mary (of Scots) and Edward, prince 
of Wales. The treaties of peace and ol mar- 
riage were arranged on 1 July 1543 (Sadler’s 
State Pa 2 }er 8 , i. 90). But alt was ovrtunied 
by the reacceptance of popery by Arrau and 
his reconciliation with Cardinal Beaton. 
Balnaves was removed from all his offices, 
partly because of his protestantism, and 
partly from having favoured the English al- 
liance. In November of 1543, with the . 
Earl of Rothes and Lord Gray, he was ap- j 


])rehended at Dundee by tho regent and car- 
dinal, and confined in Blackness Castle, on 
the Forth, until the following May. Ho was 
released on the arrival of Henry VIII’s fleet 
in tho Fiilli of Forth. In 1546, though ho 
had in no way mixed himself up with tho 
I plot that ended in the assassination of Car- 
j dinal Benton, he proceeded to St. Andrew.-?, 
joining Norman Leslie and the others. For 
this he was declared a traitor, and his life and 
land.s forfeited. Whilst St. Andrews was bt;- 
8ieged,lie wassentas the agent of its defenders 
to England for aid, and in February 1647, a 
month after the death of Henry VlII, he 
obtained from tho guardians of Edward AT 
large sums of money and provisions (FboudIi, 
iv. 273). He himself had a pension bestowe<l 
on him of 125/. from Lady day of that year. 
He undertook that Le.slie and bis compatriot ^ 
should do their utmost to deliver the young 
queen Mary and the castle of St. Andrews tt> 
England. But the fortres.s of St. Andrews 
had to be surrendered to the regent. The 
gari-ison, including I^eslie and Balnaves, was 
sentenced to transportation to the galleys at 
Rouen. 

During his confinement at Rouen Balnaves 
prepared what John Knox has called ‘ a com- 
fortable treatise of justification.’ It was 
revised and prefaced by the great reformer, 
and published with this title-page: ‘The 
Confession of Faith; conteining how the 
troubled man should seeke refuge at his God, 
thereto led by faith, &c. Compiled by M. 
Henry Balnaues, of Halhill, and one 01 the . 
Lords of Sc.ssion and Counsell of Scotland, 
being a prisoner within the old pallace of 
Roane, in the yearo of our Lord 1548. Din'ct 
to his faithfull brethren, being in like tmublo 
or more, and to all true professours and 
fauorers of tho syncere worde of God. Edin. 
1584 ’ (8vo). The manuscript, though ‘ ready 
for tho press,’ was not discovered until after 
Knox’s death ; hence the delay in publication. 

In 1556 the * forfeiture ’ which Balnaves 
had incurred was removed. lie thereupon 
returned to Scotland, and in 1559, ‘ the year,^ 
says Pitscottie, ‘ of the uprore about religion,’ 
he took a prominent part in behalf of the re- 
formers. In August tho protestant party se- 
cretly delegated nim to solicit the aid of Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Klizal)eth’s envoy at Berwick- 
on-Tweed. He obtained from him the promise 
of 2,000/. sterling. On 11 Feb. 1663 he was 
reinstated as a lord of session, and in Decem- 
ber of the same year he was nominated one 
of the commissioners for revising the ‘ Book 
of Discipline.’ 

On the trial of Bothwell for Damley’s 
murder in 1667, he was appointed one of 
the four assessors to the Ean of Argyle, the 
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lord justice-geneml. In 1668 he and Georg 
Buchanan accompanied the I’cgent Murraj 
when he went to lork to take part in the in- 
<Hiiry of English and Scottish commissioner! 
into the alleged guilt of Queen Mary of Scots, 
In recompense of liis many services the re- 
gent bestowed upon him the lands of Lothanc 
m Fife. He retired from the bench previous 
to October 1574, and died, according to Dr. 
Mackenzie, in 1679. Calderwood and Sadler, 
following Melville and Knox, eulogise Hal- 
naves as one of the mainstays of the Scottish 
reformation. Knox de.scribe.s him as ‘ a A'ery 
learned and pious man,’ and Melville as ‘ a 
godly, learned, wi.se, and long experienced 
coun.sellor.’ Dr. Irving enrolled him among 
the minor minsti'els of Scotland, on the 
strength of a short ballad signed ‘Balnaves, 
which appeared in Allan liamsay’s ‘ Ever- 
green,’ entitled ‘Advi.se to a Jieadstrong 
Faith.’ It commences — 

O gallandis all, I cry and call. 

[McCrie's Life of .John Knox, and of Melville; 
Diplomata Kcgin, vii. 170 ; Ityiner’s Fcedera, xv. 
133; Calderwood’s Hhtory ; Melville’s Memoirs, 
}>. 27 ; Anderson’s Scottish Xation ; Irving’s 
Lives of Scottish Poets; llannatyne MS. (Hun- 
terian Society).] A. B. G. 

BALNEA, IIENRY vn ( J. 1400 P), an 
English monk of the Carthusian order, was 
author of a work entitled ‘ Speculum Spiritu- 
al ium,’ which was prc.sorved at Norwich in 
Tanner’s days. Of the exact date at which 
he flourished there .seems to be no cei’tain in- 
fonnafion ; but as he quotes from both Rich- 
ard Hampole, who died in 1649, and Walttir 
Hylton, who died in 1696, he cannot well 
bo assigned to an earlier period than the 
fifteenth century. Tanner infers that Henry 
de Balnea was an liinglishmaii from the fact 
that he quotes Hylton in that tongue. I 

[Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibornica.] 

T. A. A. 

BALSHAM, mraiiDE (d. 1286), bishop 
of Ely and founder of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
was born in the earlier part of the thirt(;onth 
century, most probably in the Cambridgeshire 
village from which he may be T)re.siimed to 
liave taken his name. Matthew Ihiris, in the 
only passage where he mentions the bishop 
by name, calls him Hugo de Belesale, which 
is doubtless the reason why Fuller introduces 
liim os ‘ Hugo de Balsham (for so he is truly 
written) ’ (see Chronica Mqjora, v. 689, and 
Worthies, i. 166). ‘ It was fashionable,’ says 
Fuller, ‘ for clergymen in that age to assume 
their surnames from the place of their na- 
tivity ;’ and ‘there is no other village of that 
name throughout the dominions of England.’ 
The bishop’s supposed birthplace lies about 


ten miles from Cambridge and nine from 
Newnuu'ket, in a pleasant neighbourhood, 
which justifies to this day Henry of Hunting- 
don’s description of it, cited by Fuller, us 
‘ amoenissima Montana de Balsham.’ Tlie 
village is one of those specified in 1401, in 
connection with a long-standing controversy 
between the bishops of Ely and the arch- 
deacons of Ely who culled tlu:m.solves arch- 
deacons of Cambridge, as under the direct 
juri.sdiction of the bishops (Bkxtilvm’s Ely , 
269). At one time the place was an episco- 
pal manor-seat, and Bishop Simon Montague 
from time to time abode there (Mullinoer, 
224, note 6). The church, which has been 
recently restored, contains some ancient 
monument .‘t, among them a small brass 
figui’e on a slab, said to be that of Hugh de 
Balsham. 

At the time of the death of William de 
Kilkenny, which occurr<?d in September 1266 
(Stubbs), or possibly as late as January 
1267 (A BP. Parker), and in any ca.se 
within two years after his election to the 
bishopric of lOly, Hugh de Balsham was (ac- 
cording to the usually accepted reading of 
Matthew Paris) sub-prior of the monastery 
of Ely. .Vs such, it was his duty to assist 
the prior, and in his absence to preside oyer 
the convent ; he was accordingly lodged in 
convenient apartments, and a sufficient in- 
come was as.signed to hi.s office (Bentiiam). 
The Ely monks cannot but have been mind- 
ful of the unfairness with which, in the 
earlier part of the cent ury, Ilervey, the first 
bishop of the see, had carried out the royal 
mandate for a division of the lands of the 
nona.stery of Ely between tlie convent itself 
iind the newly created see; and this may 
have helped to determine their independent 
onduct on the death of William de Kil-. 
kenny. The lust two bishops had been per- 
sonages of political consequence. It appears 
o have been the intention of Henry III to 
nsure the appointment at Ely of a successor 
)f the same stamp ; for upon William’s death 
he king immediately, by special supplicatory 
etters and official messengers, urged upon 
he monks the election of his chancellor, 
leiiry de Wengham, to the vacant see. But 
he monks, or the seven of them whom it 
was usual for the whole conventiml body to 
name ns electors, acting on the principle (says 
Matthew Paris) that it is unwise to prefer 
he unknown to the known, without delay 
ihose their sub-prior, ‘a man fitted for the 
tffice, and of blameless character.’ The king, 
.ngered at this repjilse, refused to accept the 
lection, and allowed John de Waleran, to 
vhom he hod committed the custody of the 
emporalities of the see, shamefully to abuse 
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liis trust. Without the fear either of St. 
Kthelreda or of God before his eyes, he cut 
down the timber, emptied the parks of their 
game and the ponds of their fish, pauperised 
the tenants, and did all the harm in his 
power to the monks and to the diocese at 
large. And while the bishop-elect and the 
convent were hoping to be heard in their 
own exculpation on a day appointed by the 
king for the purpose, TIenry made use of the 
occasion to break out into abuse against the 
choice they had made, inveighing against the 
bishojj-elect above all on the ground that 
the isle of Ely had from of old been a place 
f)f refuge for defeated and desperale persons, 
and that it would be unsafe to coininit the 
custody of a place which was much the same 
ns a citadel to a simple cloistered monk, 
feeble, \inwarlike, and without experience in 
.statecraft. Accordingly, on the feast of 8t. 
Gordian and St. Epimaclius, 10 iMay 1257, the 
election of Hugh, though perfectlj’^ in order, 
was quashed by the united action of the king 
and Boniface of Savoy, the archbishop. But 
Ijefore this (for such seems to have been the 
order of events) the bishop-elect had betaken 
himself to Home, thercf to appeal (o the pope 
(Alexander IV) ; while the archbishop had 


fession Soil of Canterbury)^ and returned 
home. As for Henry de Wengham, his mo- 
desty was rewarded by liis election to the 
bishopric of Winchester two years after- 
wards (see Matt. I*aris, v. 731). Adam 
de Marisco died within a few months of 
the termination of the dispute. Had his 
life been prolonged, his election to the con- 
tested bishopric might have exercised a mo- 
mentous influence not only upon the history 
of that see, but also upon that of the univer- 
sity with which it was already closely con- 
nected. Ho had been the first Franciscan 
who read lectures at Oxford, and was, Gf not 
the founder, an eminent in.strument in the 
foundation, of that school, from which pro- 
ceeded the most celebrated of the Franciscan 
schoolmen ’ (Buewkr, M.onvmenfa JF'i'ancis-^ 
vana, preface, Ixxx). A generation had hardly 
passed since (in 1226) the Franciscans had ar- 
rived in England, and already their numbers 
had risen to more than 1,200, and Cambridge 
as well as Oxford was among the towns Avhere 
they multiplied. Headers or lecturers be- 
longing to t he order were here appointed in 
regular succession (for a list of those at Cam- 
bridge, .seventy-four in number, see Monu- 
ment a Frandscana, 555-7). The success of 


written to hi. s personal friends at the papal 
Curia, n.sking them to thwart Hugh’s en- 
tleavours. The archbishop appears (from a 
statement in Bkntham’s Fly, 170, nott' 7) 
to have taken up the untenable posit ion that, 
should the eh>ction be annulled, the appoint- 
ment would devolve upon himself; in which 
case he intended to name Adam de ^lariseo. 
Hugh spent considerable .sums in vindication 
of his claims ; and Henry de Wengham, 
who had been no party to the royal appli- 
cation in his favour, entreated tluj king to 
stay his manrenvres and ‘ armed supplica- 
tions ’ against the pious monks who had 
chosen a bet ter man than had been recom- 
mended to them. When he heard that the 
famous Franciscan, Adam de Alarisco (Marsh), 
had been proposed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Boniface), the modest chancellor 
protested that either of the two others was 
worthier of the see than himself. On the 
other hand, Adam de Marisco (according to 
the same authority, Matthew Paris, whose 
prejudice against the Franciscans is trans- 
parent), although an old and learned man 
and a friar who had renounced all«worldly 
greatness and large revenues in assuming the 
religious habit, was reported to have given 
a willing consent to the substitution of him- 
self for Hugh de Balshaty. 

Hugh de Balsham succeeded in obtaining 
not omy confirmation, but also consecration 
from Pope Alexander IV, 14 Oct. 1257 (Pro- 


file Franci sen m at t ho English uni versitie.s 
j was doubtless in some measure due to the fact 
j that after a violent struggle between the 
• citizens and the university of Paris, ending 
I in 1231, the regjdars had there achieved a 
! complete triumph over the seculars, and that 
j in this triumph the Franciscans had largely 
j participated (CRE\^ER, Ilisfoire de VUniver- 
I sit 6 de Paris, i. 389 seqg.). Not only did the 
Franciscans establish themselves at Cam- 
bridge as early as 1 224, but in 1249the Carme- 
lites moved in from Chesterton to Xewnham ; 
in 1 257 t he friars of the Order of Bethlehem 
.settled in Trumpington Street ; and in 1258 
the friars of the Sack or of the Penitence of 
.Tesus Christ settled in the parish of St. 
Mary (now St. Maiy the Great), whence 
they were afterwards moved to the parish 
then called St. Peter’s without Trumping- 
ton Gate. So many orders, writes Matthew 
Paris, under the year of Hugh de Balsham’s 
election, had already made their appearance 
in England, that the confusion of orders 
seemed disorderly (Chronica Majora, v. 631). 
At Cambridge there were added at a rather 
later date (1273) the friars of St. Mary, and 
two years aftervrards the Dominicans. Be- 
sides these establishments older foundations 
existed, of which here need only be men- 
tioned that of the Augustinian Canons who* 
had been for a century and a half settled in 
their priory at Barnwell, and that of the 
brethren of St. John's Hospital, who were 
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likewise tinder the rule of St. Augustine, 
and whoso house had been founded in 1135 
by Henry Krost, a Cambridge burgess (see 
CooPEK, Annah of Cambridffo, i. 25-55 ; 
and cf. Mulling KB, 138-9). Under these 
circumstances, there can be little doubt that 
the succession to the h’ly bishopric of such a 
]>fti*sonage as the eminent Franciscan, the 
Doctor lllnsitri)^, would have been a very im- 
j)ortant if not a very welcome event for the 
university of (’ambridge, ns well, perhaps, 
as for the diocese at large; and the election 
of Hugh de llalshain accordingly possesses, 
even negatively, a certain significance. (The 
above account of the dispute and its issue is 
mainly collect ed from the Chronica Mnjora \ 
of M.vra. Pabis, A’. 58i), Oil, G 19-20, 035-30, 1 

662.) i 

Of matters concerning Hugh dcBalsham’s 1 
episcopal administration nothing very note- 
w’^orthy is handed down to us. He certainly I 
took no leading part in the great political ’ 
struggle contemporary with the earlier years I 
of his episcopate; but there is no reason for 
supposing that he sided against the leader of 
the barons, the friend of the great Franciscan 
teachers. On the contrary, we have the 
stat ement of Archbishop Parker {Arad. Jli»t. 
Cantah, appended to de Antitj. Jirifann. 
Dccl.) that Hugh de Balsham Avas one of 
those bishops Avho denounced the penalty of 
excommunication against violators of Magna 
Chart a and of the forest statutes. It is 
improbable that he sought to effect any im- 

I iortant improA'ements in the architecture of 
lis beautiful cathedral, in emulation of the 
achievements in this direction of his last pre- 
decessor but one. Bishop Hugh NortliAvold. 
On the other hand, he seems to have been a 
zealous guardian of the rights of his see, and 
a liberal benefactor both to it and to the 
convent out of which it had grown, and to 
which he had himself so much reason to be 
attached. Soon after his return from Rome, 
in the year 1258, he recovered the right of 
hostelage in the Temple, formerly possessed 
. by the bishops of Ely, from the master of 
the Knights Templars who had contested it. 
The power of the Templars was already on 
the wane, and Hugh Bigot, justiciary of 
England, condemned the bishop’s opponent 
to heavy damages and costs (Bentham, 160). 
The estate in Holborn, on which the bishops 
of Ely afterwards fixed their London resi- 
dence, was' not acquired till the time of 
Hugh de Balsham’s successor, Bishop John 
de Kirkeby. Bishop Hugh’s acquisitions 
Avere nearer home. He purchased the manor 
of Tyd, which he annexed to the see ; and in 
lieu of two churches (Wisbeach and Foxton) 
Avhich had belonged to the see, and which he 


had appropriated to the coiuent, and of a 
third (Triplow) which he had assigned to 
his scholai’s in Cambridge, of whom mention 
AA'ill be made immediately, he purchased for 
i his bishopric the patronage of three other 
; churches (BuNTiiAM, 150). He augmented 
: the rcA’cniies of the almoner of the conA'cnt 
i appropriating the rectory of l^’oxton to 
! that officer {ib. 128). And Ave may be tempted 
j lo recognise the influence of comfortable 
; Benedictine training as well as a considerate 
spirit in his obtaining (if it Avas he that ob- 
tained) the papal dispensation granted during 
! his episcopate to the monks of Ely, which, in 
' consideration of their cathedral church being 
situate on an eminence and exposed to cold 
and sharp winds, allowed them to wear caps 
suited to their order during service in church. 
On the other hand, he had a A-igilant eye 
upon the indispensable accompaniments of 
episco]»al authority, issuing in 1268 an order 
to his archdeacon to summon all parish priests 
to repair to the cathedral every Whitsuntide 
and to pay their pentecostals, and to exhort 
their parishioners to do the like, under pain 
of ecclesiastical censures (ib. 150). In 1275 
we find him maintaining the rights of his see 
against the claims of (the dowager) Queen 
Eleanor, aa'Iio Avas a benefactress of the uni- 
versity, to present to the niastershi]) of St. 
John’s Hospital at Cambridge (CoorKB, An- 
nah, i.). 

But it is in the services rendered by this 
prelate to the uiuA-ersity of Cambridge itself, 
AAdiere he laid the founclations of a system of 
academical life Avhich has, in substance, en- 
dured for six centuries, that his title to fame 
consists. Apparently a man without com- 
manding genius, and belonging to an order 
Avhich Avas already thought to hav'e degene- 
mted from its gi’catness and usefulness, the 
Benedict Ine bishop became the father of the 
collegiate system of Cambridge, and at the 
same t.ime the founder of a college which 
has honourably taken part in the activity and 
achievements of the university. A few 
Avoi^ds are necessary to show how Bishop 
Hugh de Balsham came to accdmplish the 
act that has made his name memorable, and 
what pi’ccedents or examples Avere followed 
in the foundation of Peterhouse. 

Various circumstances had contributed to 
hasten the growth of the two English uni- 
A’^ersiticft in the earlier half of the thirteenth 
centuiy, and to draw closer the relations 
between them and the university of Paris 
upon which they were modelled. At Paris 
not fewer than sixteen colleges are mentioned 
as founded in the thirteenth century (indeed 
two are placed as early as the twelfth), 
among which the most famous is that of 
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the Sorbonne, established about 1250. At to npx)euls from the chanced lor*s derisions 
the Sorbonne, as elsewhere, poverty was an (Mullixger, 225). The bisho])’s readiness 
indispensable condition of membership (Mur, to make a concession to the university de- 
einger’s Histori/ of Cambridge^ 127 ami | serves to be contrasted with his tenncily in 
note 3). At Oxford, where the intellectual 1 resisting the master of the Temple and the 
efforts of Pui'is had, under the guidance of the | queen dowager. Again, in 1270, the bishoj) 
Franciscans, been equalled and were soon to j settled the question of jurisdiction between 
bo outstripped, it might seem strange that ! the chancellor of the university and the arch- 
the earliest collegiate foundation — that of j deacon of l^ly, who, having the nomination 
Walter de Merton (1204) — should have ex- j of the muster of the glomerels (i.c., it would 
pressly excluded all members of regular orders seem, the instructor tif students in the rudi- 
(Mulltng KR, 164). But the dangers involved ments of Latin grammar), sought to make 
in the ascendency of the monks and friars this privileg(? the basis of further interference 
must have been already jiatent to many with the chancellor’s rights. Bishop Hugh’s 
sagacious minds ; and it may be worth noting decision on this head was ^iven with great 
that Bishop Walter de Merton had been clearness, and at, the same time ho approved 
chancellor of the kingdom in the years al- a statute, published by the university autho- 
most immediately jireceding the date of the rities, subjecting to I'Xinilsion or imprison- 
foundation of his college (1201-1262), when ment all scholars who within thirteen days 
the king’s troubles were at their height | after entering into residence should not have 
(Mullingur, 164, note 1), and that he was ; jjrocured or taken proper steps to procure ‘ a 
accordingly by position an adversary of the fixed master’ (BnxTirAJi, 150; Mli.lixger, 
Franciscan interest. And in any case the 226; and cf. ns to tlur master of the glomerels 
monks and friars were already suiticieutly eimd. 140, .‘UO. The entire very interesting 
provided for, so that there was no need for decree is printed in Cooper,!, 56-58). Bather 
including them in a new foundation. In (Earlier, in 1273, under date ‘Shelford, on 
1268,whenHughde Balsham presumably had Wednesday next after the Sunday when 
not yet formed the design of est ablishing a | “ Let are Jerusalem ” is sung,’ he brought 
college of his own, he appropriated to Merton , about a composition between the university 
College a moiety of the rectory of Gamlingay and the combative rector of St. Bene’t, who 
in Ely diocese and Cambridge county (Kil- had denied to the university the customary 
NBR, Accoimt of Pythagoras's Si’hool, 1790, j courtesy ofringingt he bell ofhischurch tocoii- 
87—90). These examples, then — for the ■ vene clerks to ext raordinaiy lectures (Cooper, 
‘ hostels ’ which already existed in the uni- I i. 54). Nothing of course could be more 
versity cun hardly be taken into account — ; natural than that the bishops of Ely should 
Bishop Hugh had before him when, mani- , look with a kindly eye upon the neighbouring 
festly after mature reflection, he proceeded, ' seat of learning, us in the thirteenth centuiy 
by giving a new form to an earlier bene- ' it might already be appropriately called. The 
facti6n of his own, to open a new chapter in tradition that the priory of canons regular 
the history of one of our universities. i at Cambridge, known ns St. John’s House or 

The bishops of Ely, it should be premised, i Hospital, ‘ upon ’ which St. .John’s College 
had consistently claimed to exercise a juri!?- j was foundt'd several centuries afterwards, 
diction over the university of Cambridge; all I was instituted by Nigellus, second Bishop of 
the chancellors of the university, from the I Ely, rests on no solid grounds (see Baker, 
middle of the thirteenth century (1246), when j 13, 14); the origin of this house was, in fact, 
the eai’liest mention of the dignity occurs, ! due, ns stated above, to the muniflcence of a 
to the end of the fourteenth, i*eceived episco- Cambridge burgess. Eustachius, fifth Bishop 
pal confirmation ; nor was it till 1433 that ! of Ely, it is true, ‘stands in the front of 
the imiversity was by papal authority wholly I the founders and benefactors ’ of St. John’s 
exempted from thejurisdiction of the bishops ; hospital {ib. 17), and it was he who appro- 
(Bbntiiam, 169, note7). Indeed, it has been | printed to it St. Peter’s Church without 
argued that the prerogatives of the chancel- Trumpington Gate. Hugh Northwold, eighth 
' • • -1 -•--.-•-t I authority to 

secular scholars as 8tudent.s 


vsrtAVA XT & A ^ X va Ik/ y aaaaaa hea 

instance from the Bishop of Ely (Mulltx- 
ger, 141). This relation is illustrated by the 
circumstance that in 1275 Bishop Hugh de 
Balsham issued letters feijuiring all suits 
in the university to be brought before the 
chancellor, and limiting his own authority 


themselves to academical 
study rather than to the services of the 
diurch. (The authority is Parker, Sceletos 
Cant.y 1622, cited by Kilxbr, and by Bent- 
ham, 147, note 4.) Bishop Northwold also 
obtained for the hospital the privilege of ex- 
emption fi*om taxation with respect to their 
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two hostels near St. Peter’s church. William 
cle Kilkenny, nintli hishop, had little time 
for the concerns of hi.s diocese, though he 
left two hundred marks to the priory at Barn- 
well for the maintenance of two chaplains, 
students of divinity in ihe university. 

Among the (diarters of l*eterhouse are 
letters patent of the 9th of Edward I (1280), 
attested at Bnigh 24 Dec., which, after a 
preamble, conceived in the medireval spirit, 
about King Solomon, grant to Bishop Hugh 
the royal approval (license) of his intention 
to introduce into his hospital of St. John at 
Cambridge, in lieu of the secular brethren j 
there, ‘ studious scholars who shall in eveiy- 
thing live together as students in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge according to the rule 
of the scholars at ( ixford who are called of 
Merton’ relating to the Umeer- 

i^ify and CoUeyen of Cambridye, ii. 1). This 
document at all events fixes the date of the 
royal licemse, on which there can be little 
doubt that action Avas immediately taken. 
It is clear that Hugh de Balsham’s scholars 
were placed in St. .John’s Hospital in substi- 
tution for the secular bretlu’en already re- 
siding there. Very possibly the designation 
of the Ely scholars as ‘ scholars of the bishops 
of Ely’ may imply an acknowledgment of 
the anticipation by Bishop NorthAvohl of 
Bishop Hugh de Balsham’s intention to pro- 
A'ide for secular students. For not mon* than 
four years afterwards, in 1284, it was found 
that a separation of the tAvo elements Avould 
l)et ter meet the purpose Avhicli the bishop had 
at heart. By an instrument dated Dodding- 
ton, 31 INIarch 1284, Avhich was confirmed by 
a charter of King EdAV'ard I, dated 28 May 
1284, Bishop Hugh de BaLsham separated his 
scholars from the brethren of the hospital. 
Dissensions had from various causes and on 
seA'eral occasions ari.sen betAA'oen the brethren 
and the scholars, and finding a further con- 
tinuance of their common life ‘ difficult if not 
intolerable,’ they had on both sides proflered 
a humble supplication that the localities occu- 
pied as well as the possessions held by them 
in common might be divided belAveen them. 
The bishop accordingly assigned to his scho- 
lars the two hostels {hospicia) adjoining the I 
churchyard of St. Peter without Trumping- j 
ton Gate, together with that church itself j 
and certain rcA’enues thereto belonging, in- 
clusive of the tithes of the tAvo mills belong- 
ing to that church. The brethren were com- 
pensated by certain rents and some houses 
near to their hospital which had formerly 
been assigned to the scholars. By another 
instrument of the same date, and confirmed 
by the same royal charter, he assigned the 
church of TriploAV, formerly allotted to his 


scholars and the brethren in common, to his 
; scholars alone. (Both instruments are recited 
[ at length in the charter confirming them; see 
j DoemnentSy ii. 1--4). 

1 This account agrees Avith the statement in 
' the second of the statutes afterwards giA'en to 
Peterliouse by Simon Montague (seventeenth 
Bishop of Ely, 13.37-1346) 9 April 1344, ac- 
cording to Avhich his predecessor, Hugh do 
Balsham, ‘ desirous for the weal of his soul 
Avhile he dAvelt in this A^ale of tears, and to 
provide Avholesomely so far as in him lay 
I for poor persons Avishing to make themselves 
j proficient in the knoAA'ledge of letters by se- 
curing to them a proper maintenance, founded 
a house or college for the public good in our 
university of Cambridge, with the consent of 
King EdAA'ard and of his beloA’ed sons the 
prior and chapter of our cathedral, all due 
re(|uirenients of law being obseiwed; wdiich 
house he desired to be called the House of 
St. Peter or the Hall {Aula') of the scholars 
of f he bishops of Ely at Cambridge ; and he 
endowed it, and made certain ordinances for 
it {in aliquibns ordinavit) so fur as ho was 
then able, but not as he intended andAvished 
to do, as Ave hear, had not death fiiustratetl 
his intention. In this house he Avilled that 
tlw'nj should be one master and as many 
scholars as could be suitably maintained from 
the possessions of the liouse itself in a lawful 
manner.’ Bishop Simon adds that the capa- 
bilities of the hou.se had since proA'ed barely 
sufficient for the support of fifteen persons,. 
A'iz. a mastesr and fourteen scholars (udloAvs), 
a number which has only in our oAvm days- 
been reduced to that of a master and elcA'en 
felloAvs {Documents, ii. 7-8). 

It Avould be useless to inquire to whai pre~ 

I cise extent the statutes of Simon Montague 
I represent the wishes of the founder. There 
can, hoAA'ever, be no reasonable doubt but that 
in general they closely correspond to them, 
more especially as the second of Bishop Si- 
mon’s statutes declares his intention 01 fol- 
lowing the desire of Bishop Hugh to base the 
statutes of I’oterhouse upon those of Merton 
{Documents, ii. 8). The Peterhouse statutes 
are actually modelled on the fourth of the 
codes of statutes given by Merton to his col- 
lege, which bears date 1274. Accordingly, 
the formula ‘ ad instar Aulm de Merton ’ con- 
stantly recurs in Simon Montagvie’s statutes, 
e.y. in 8t»atutes 16, 22, 28, 30, 39, 40, 67, 68. 
Inasmuch as according to statute 4.3 a fellow 
who has entered into a monastic order is after 
a year of grace to vacate his fellowship, Hugh 
de Balsham may %irly be assumed to have, 
in the same spirit as that in which his suc- 
cessor legislated for his college, designed that 
it should provide assistance for students, with- 
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out, on the one hand, obliging them to be- 
come monks, or, on the other, intending any- 
thing hostile against monasticism< The en- 
dowment of the college was not given, as the 
same statute affirms, ' nisi pro actxialiter stu- 
dentibus et proficere volontibus.’ It must be 
allowed that the true principle of collegiate 
endowments could not be more concisely 
stated (see Mullingeb, 233). The directions 
taken by the studies of the college were ne- 
cessarily determined by the educational views 
of the age ; but statute 27 shows it not to 
have been intended that the study of divinity 
should either absorb all the energies of the 
college, or be entered upon until after a pre- 
liminary study of the * liberal arts.’ It may 
be added that statute 27, which allows one 
or two scholars of the college at a time to 
carry on their studies at Oxford, is most in- 
accurately represented by Warton’s assertion 
(Hiitory of English Poetry, section 9), that 
‘Bishop Hugh de Balsham orders in his 
statutes, given about the year 1280, that 
some of his scholars should annually repair 
to Oxford for improv(;ment in the sciences — 
that is, to study under the Franciscan readers.’ 

Bishop Hugh de Balsham did not long sur- 
vive the foundation of Peterho use. He died 
at Doddington 15 June 1286, and was in- 
terred on tlie 24th of the same month in his 
cathedral church, before the high altar, by 
Thomas de Ingoldesthorp, bishoj) of Roches- 
ter (Bebtham, 161). His heart was sepa- 
rately buried in the cathedral near the altar 
of St. Martin (see memorandum appended to 
Peterhouse statute of 1480 in Eocuments, ii. 
46). His benefactions to his foundation had 
been numerous, and are duly recorded in the 
same memorandum, ‘ to wit, four “ baude- 
kins” with birds and beasts, five copes, of 
which one is embroidered in red, a chasuble, 
a tunic and a dalmatic, three albs, two cruets, 
the church of St. Peter without Trumpington 
gates, the two hostels adjoining, mill-tithes ’ 
(i.e. of Newnham mills), ‘several books of 
theology and other sciences, and three hun- 
dred marks towards the building of the col- 
lege.’ According to another source of infor- 
mation (see Bentham, 161) the books and 
the three hundred marks wore left by the 
bishop in his last will ; and with the money 
his scnolars purchased a piece of ground on 
the south side of St. Peters chinch (now St. 
Mary the Less), where they erected a very 
fine hall. There seems reason to belie ve that 
the land on part of which the preeont hall is 
built was bought by the college from the 
Brethren de Sacco and the Brethren of Jesus 
Christ. For the rest, thescollege bii^aphy 
of the founder is extremely meagre, and 
dwells especially on his gooa works in ap- 
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propriating rectories to religious and edu- 
cational purpdses, but not without at the 
same time compensating the see at his own 
personal expense. 

The services and benefactions of Hugh de 
Balsham were not loft unacknowledged either 
by his college or by the university. The 
latter, by an instrument dated Cambridge, 
26 May 1291, and sealed with the university 
seal, bound itself annually to celebrate a 
solemn commemoration of hi8obit(BEimrAM, 
161). His successors have, through all the 
changes which the statutes of the college 
have undergone, remained its visitors. It is 
noticeable in this connection that when in 
1629 an amended statute was obtained at 
the instance of the college from Charles I 
prohibiting the tenure of fellowships by more 
than two natives of the same county at the 
same time, an exception was made in favour 
of JMiddlesex, and of Cambridgesliire with the 
isle of Ely, whence ‘ the greater part of the 
college income is derived.’ Of these two coun- 
ties four natives might simultaneously hold 
fellowships (Peterhouse statute of Charles I 
in Eocuments, ii. 105), it having been urged 
that ‘ Hugo de Balsham, the founder, and all 
the prime benefactors of the college were of 
those counties (the southera) wliich the 
statute’ of Warkworth, assigning half the 
fellowships of tho college to the north of 
England, ‘ most wrongs ’ {ibid. 99). Quite 
recently, when, on the occasion of the re- 
storation of the hall at Peterhouse, the col- 
lege and its friends provided for a becoming 
I artistic commemoration of its worthies am 
benefactors, the place of honour was as of 
right assigned to a finely imagined semblance 
of its revered founder. It may be added that 
the arms of Peterhouse (gules, three pales or) 
are those of its founder, with the addition of 
the border, usual in the case of religious 
foundations (Bentham, Appendir, p. 42). 

TMatthsei Parisiensis Chronica Majors, ed. Lu- 
ard, vol. v., Rolls series, London, 1880 ; Bent- 
ham’s History and Antiquities of the Conventual 
and Cathedral Church of Ely, Cambridge, 1771 ; 
Mullinger’s University of Cambridge from the 
earliest times to the Royal Injunctions of 1536, 
Cambridge, 1873; Documents relating to the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge, vol. ii. 
London, 1852 ; Statutes for Peterhouse, approved 
by H.M. in Council (preamble), Cambridge, 1882; 
Coopex^s Annals of Cambridge, vol. ii., Cambridge, . 
1842 ; Baker’s Histoiy of the College of St. Jow 
the Evangelist, Cambridge, ed. Mayor, Cambridge, 
1869 ; Monuments Franciscana, ed. Brewer, Boll4 
series, London, 1858. The writer has to ac- 
knowledge the kindness of the late Mr. E. R. 
Horton, fellow of Peterhou.se, who revi^ the 
whole of this article,, and made numerous valu- 
able suggestions embodied in it.] A. W. W. 

K 
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BAXiTHER {d. 766), saint, presbyter of 
Lindisfame, lived as an anchorito, according 
to Mabillon, at Tyningliam, in Scotland, al- 
though possibly he may be confounding him 
with Bsddred, who also lived atTyningham. 
Balther is celebrated by Alcuin for his sanc- 
tity, his power of walking on the sea like St, 
Peter, and his victory over evil spirits. Ac- 
cording to Simeon of Durham he died in 766, 
and Mabillon states that in the Benedictine 
calendars his name occurs on 27 Nov. He 
was buried at Lindisfame, but in the eleventh 
century his remains were removed to Durham 
Cathedral, whence they were stolen, along 
with those of the venerable Bede and others. 

[Alcuin’s Carmina do Pontif. et SS. Eccl. 
Eborac. vv. 1318-86; Simeon of Durham’s Chron. 
A.n. 766, Hist. Dun. ii. 2; Mabillon’s Acta Sanct. 
Ord. Hen. pars 2nda, p. 505 ; Roger of Hoveden’s 
Annals.] T. F, H. 

BALTIMORE, Eakls op. [See Calvebt.] 

BALTRODDI, WAI.TER db {d. 1270), 
bishop of Caithness, succeeded Bishop 
William in 1261. lie was doctor of the 
canon law, and his diocese included Caith- 
ness and Sutherland, the chapter consisting 
of ten canons, comprehending dean, precen- 
tor, chancellor, and treasurer. By the con- 
stitution created by one of his predecessors, 
the eminent prelate Gilbert MuiTay, he as 
bishop held the foremost position in chapter 
as well as in diocese. Inurso was the seat 
of the bishopric of Caithness in Bishop 
Walter’s time, although it had been tempo- 
rarily removed to Dornoch between 1222 
and 1246. An historic ruin in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thurso still preserves its name 
of the ‘ bishop’s palace ; ’ the ruined church 
of St. Peter’s, within the town, is on the site 
of the ancient cathedral, part of which is 
incorporated in the existing building of live 
centuries old or more. 

Bishop Walter’s surname is suggestive of 
an Italian origin. He is characterised as ^ a 
man discreet in counsel and commendable 
for the sanctity of his life ’ in the seventeenth- 
centu^ Latin MSS. of Father Hav, the 
historian and relative of the Roslin mmily, 
preserved in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh. According to the collections of Sir 
James Dalrymple, an earlier antiquarian, he 
is one of three Caithness bishops d^ribed 
as ‘of good memoir’ in a writ dated tne 10th 
of the calends of October, 1275. The docu- 
'ment is a decreet-arbitral between Walter’s 
successor, Archibald, bishop of Caithness, 
and William, earl of Sutherland, as to a 
dispute that had been open during the prela- 
cies of Archibald and his predecessors, Walter 
de Baltroddi, William, and Gilbert Murray, 


concerning the rights of the see to certain 
lands, ferry tolls, and salmon fishings. 

[Alex. , Nisbet, in his famous work on * He-, 
raldry,’ published in 1722, declared that he saw 
and examined the writ referred to above. In Sir 
Robert Gordon’s * Genealogical History of the 
House of Sutherland,’ written in the reign of 
James I, its contents art> summarised ; and part of 
its text, which was in Latin, is quoted in Bishop 
Keith’s * Catalogue of Scottish Bishops.’ A pass- 
ing notice in Grub’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland,’ which probably came from one of 
the sources already referred to, mentions Bishop 
Walter.] * T. S. 

BALTZAR, THOMAS (1630 P-1663), 
violinist, was bom at Liibock and settled in, 
England in 1666. We do not hear that he 
had acquired mucli fame in Germany, but he 
was the first great violinist that had been 
heard in England at the time. On his arrival 
in England he stayed with Sir Anthony Cope 
of Hanwell. He was not long in making hib 
reputation in England, for we find his play- 
ing much praised in Evelyn’s ‘Diary,’ under 
date 4 March 1666-7, where he is called ‘ the 
incomparable Lvhicer^ Evelyn heard him at 
the house of Roger L’Estrange, and he says 
‘ Tho’ a young man, yet so perfect and skil- 
full, that there was nothing, however cross 
and perplext . . . wliich he did not play off 
at sight with ravishing sweetnesse and im- 
provements, to tlie astonishment of our best 
masters.’ Anthony Wood heard him play 
on 24 July 1668, and he says (life of him- 
self), speaaing of his alacrity of execution, 
that ‘ neither he nor any in l^ngland saw the 
like before. . . . Wilson thereupon, the greatest 
judge of music that ever was, did . . . stoop 
downe to Baltzar’s feet to see whether he 
had a huff on ; that is to say, to see whether 
he was a devill or not, because he acted be- 
yond the parts of man.’ The same author 
states that Baltzar formed habits of intem- 
perance, which ultimately brought him to 
the grave. In one of the manuscript suites 
for strings, several of which are preserved in 
the library of the Music School, Oxford, the 
author’s name is given as ‘ Mr. Baltzar, com- 
monly called y« Swede, 26 Feb. 1669.' At 
the Restoration he was placed at the head of 
Charles IPs new band of (twenty-four^ vio- 
lins. He died in 1666 and was J>uried m the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey on 27 July 
*n that year. His name appears there as 
' Mr. Thomas Balsart, one of the violins in 
bhe king’a service.* 

From liVood’s statement ‘ that he saw him 
run up his fingers to the end of the finger- 
board of the violin,' it has been inferred 
that the introduction of the ‘ shift ' was due 
to him, but it is probable that the practice is 
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of considerably earlier origin. Baltzar’s works 
consist almost entirely, so far as is known, of 
suites for string; four of these are in the 
Music School Library, Oxford. Playford’s 
^ Division Violin * is said to contain all that 
was printed of his composition. Burney 
refers (article in Messrs JRncyclopcediia) to a 
manuscript collection of solos in his pos- 
session. 

fGrove’s Diction.iry of Music aiul Musicians ; 
Burney’s History of Music, and nrt. in Kees’s 
Encyclopaedia ; MS. in IVFusic School, Oxford ; 
Ohester’s Kegisters of Westminstor Abbey.] 

J. A. F. M. 

BALXJN, JOHN de. [See Baai.un.] 

BALY, WILLIAM, M.D. (1814-1861), 
physician, was born at King’s Lynn, Nor- 
folk, in 1814, and educated in the grammar 
school there. In 18.31 ho entered as a pupil 
University College, London, and in 1832 
St. Bartholomew^ Hospital. In 1834, after 
passing the College of Surgeons and the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, Bnly went to Paris, 
after a winter’s study there, to Heidelberg, 
and thence to Berlin, where he graduated 
iJVf.D. in 1836. On his return to England 
he started in practice in Vigo Street, Lon- 
don, removing subsequently to Devonshire 
Street, and finally to Brook Street. In 
1840, through the recommendation of Dr. 
Latham, he was appointed to visit and report 
on the state of the Millbank Penitentiary, 
where dysentery was very prevalent. This 
led in the next year to his appointment, as 
physician to that establishment. He was 
very generally referred to as a principal ad- 
viser of the government on questions of the 
hygiene of prisons. The chief results of Iiis 
studies at the prison are comprised in his 
numerous reports, but more especially in an 
elaborate paper on the ‘ Diseases of Prisons ’ 
in vol. xxviii. of the * Medico-Chirurgical 
’Transactions,’ and in his ‘ Gulstonian Jjec- 
tures on Dysentery,’ 1 847. In addition to the 
minute knowledge which these lectures show 
of dysentery proper, they prove that Baly was 
the first to oWrve the met that dysenteric 
sloughs in the large intestine may bo asso- 
ciated with the true ulcers of enteric fever 
in the small intestine. To the same studies 
also may be referred much of the knowledge 
display^ in his * Report on CholerjU,’ written 
at the. desire of the College of J^hysicians. 
In 1841 Dr. Baly became lecturer on forensic 
medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 
1846 he was admitted a fellow of the Collet 
of Physicians, and in 1847 a fellow of the 
Royal Society. In 1864 he iSecame assistant- 
physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
in 1866, in conjunction with Dr. (now Sir) 


George Burrows, lecturer on medicine there. 
In 1869, when a physician was required who 
I might share with Sir James Clark the office 
of regular attendant on the (meen and royal 

1 fhmily. Dr. Baly was selected os the fittest 
! person. Afterwards he discharged the duties 
• of censor of the College of Physicians, and 
I he was nominated to a seat on the medical 

council as one of the representatives of the 
crown in the place of Sir .Tames Clark. Dr. 
Baly hod come to be regarded os one of the 
brightest ornaments of the medical profession 
when his career was brought to a sudden 
and tragical end, for on 28 Jan. 1861 he was 
crushed to death in a railway accident on 
the South-Western line near Wimbledon. 

Besides the above-mentioned works he 
published : 1 . A translation from the Ger- 
man of Muller’s ‘ Elements of Physiologv,’ 

2 vols. 18.37. 2. ‘ Recent Advances in the 

Physiology of Motion, the Senses, Genera- 
tion, and jlevelopment. Being a supplement 
to the 2nd vol. of Professor Mullera “ Ele- 
ments of Physiolo^,”’ London, 1848, 8vo 
(conjointly with W illiam Senhouse Kirkes). 
3. ‘ tleports on Epidemic Cholera,’ 2 parts, 
London, 1854, 8vo (conjointly with Dr. (now 
Sir) W. W. Gull). 

[Lancet, i. 122, 147; Annual Register, 1861, 
chronicle 13; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus.] T. C. 

BAMBRIDGE, CHRISTOPHER, car- 
dinal. [Sec Bainujrxdge.] 

BAMBRIDGE, THOMAS (Jl. 1729), 
warden of the Fleet prison, is notorious for 
atrocious cruelties to the prisoners under his 
charge. By profession Bambridge was an 
attorney. In August 1728 John Huggins 
sold the office of warden of the Fleet to 
Bambridge and Dougal Cuthbert for 6,0001. 
A committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons on the motion of James Ogle- 
thorpe on 26 Feb. 1728-9 to inquire into the 
state of the gaols of the kingdom, which had 
been for a long time a disgrace to the country. 
On the 28th the chairman reported to the 
house that Bambridge had treated the order 
of its committee with contempt, and it was 
thereupon ordered that he should be taken 
into custody. On 20 March the report of 
the committee was read, and it was resolyed 
by the house, * That Thomas Bambridge, 
the acting warden of the prison of the Fleet, 
hath wilnilly permitted several debtors of 
the crown in great sums of money, as Well 
os debtors to divers of his majesty’s sulyects, 
to escape; hath been guilty of the most 
notorious loaches of his trust, great extor- 
tions, and the highest crimes and misde- 
meanours in the execution of his said oflice 

H 2 
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and hath arhitrarily and unlawfully loaded 
with irons, put into dungeons, and destroyed 
prisoners for debt, under his charge, treating 
them in the most barbarous and cruel man- 
ner, in high violation and contempt of the 
laws of this kingdom.’ At the same time it 
was resolved to pel ition the king to direct 
the prosecution of Bambridgo, and ordered 
that he should be forthwith committed to 
Newgate. An act was also passed (2 Geo. II, 
cw. 32) to enable the king to grant the 
office of warden to some other person and to 
incapacitate Bambridge from enjoying that 
office or any other \^atever. On 22 May 
1729 Bambridge was tried at the Old Bailey 
for the murder of Robert Castell (one of the 
Fleet prisoners), but was acquitted. He 
continued in prison until 25 Oct., when ho 
was admitted to bail. In the following year 
he was tried on appeal for the murder of 
Robert Castell, but was again acquitted. 
He was afterwards prosecuted in several ac- 
tions at the suit of John Huggins, the former 
warden, and was imprisoned in the Fleet 
himself for some little time. Some twenty 
years after this it is said that he Committed 
suicide. Hogarth made the examination of 
Bambridge before the committee of the House 
of Commons the subject of one of his early 
pictures. The faces are said to be all por- 
traits, and no doubt the painter had unusual 
facilities for making this picture, as Sir .Tames 
Thornhill was a member of the committee. 

[Hansard’s Parliamentary History, viii. 706- 
764; Historical Register, 1729, xiv. 157-176; 
Political State of Great Britain, 1729, xzxvii. 
208, 369-77, 469, 463-6, 484-6, xxxviii. 80-1 ; 
Howell’s State Trials (1813), xvii. 297-310, 
383-462; Chambers’s Book of Days (1864), i. 
466-7; Knight’s London (1843), iv. 42-8 ; 33io- 
graphical Anecdotes of William Hogarth (1786), 
pp. 18—19.] O. P. R. B. 

BAMFORD, SAMUEL (1788-1872), 
weaver and poet, born at Middleton, Lanca- 
shire, on 28 Feb. 1788, was the son of on 
operative muslin weaver, afterwards governor 
oi the Salford workhouse. He was sent to 
the Middleton and the Manchester grammar 
school. He learned weaving, and was sub- 
sequently occupied as a warehouseman in 
Manchester. While thus employ-ed he made 
an accidental acquaintance with Homer’s 
* Iliad’ and with the poems of Milton, and his 
life was thenceforward marked with a pas- 
sionate taste for poetry, which, brought forth 
fruit in the shwe of several crude productions 
of his own. Bamford appears to have led a 
somewhat unsettled life m his youth. He 
followed the occupation of a sailor for a short 
time, in the employ of a collier trading be- 


tween Shields and London ; then resumed his 

S lace in the warehouse ; and at length settled 
own as a weaver. It was about this time 
that his first poetry appeared in print, and 
he now became known in his district as one 
who had practical sympathy with the diffi- 
culties of nis class. Mrs. Gaskell, in her 
novel of * Mary Barton ’ (p. 89, ed. 1882), 
quotes a poem of his, beginning * God help 
tne poor,’ to illustrate the popularity of his 
verses with the Lancashire labouring classes 
in their times of trial. Resistance to trade 
oppression was the order of the day, and 
Bamford went about with the endeavour to 
discover the true means of relief. He had 
many of the peculiar talents necessary for 
the popular leader, while averse to violence 
in any shape. He was brought into great 
public notoriety on the occasion of that meet- 
ing of local clubs the dispersal of which 
became known as the Peterloo massacre. It 
was proved that Bamford’s contingont*to the 
meeting was peaceful and orderly, and that 
his speech was of the some tendency. Yet he' 
suffered an imprisonment of twelve months 
on account of this afiair. He subsequently, 
by bis personal influence alone, hindered the^ 
operations of loom-breakers in South Lan- 
cashire. About 1826 he became correspon- 
dent of a London morning newspaper, and 
having ceased to be a weaver by employ- 
ment, he incurred some dislike or distrust 
on the part of his old fellow-workmen. Yet 
he always pleaded their cause as opportunity 
served, even when, as a special constable 
during the Chartist agitation, he incurred 
the downright enmity of his own class. 

In 1861 or thereabouts Bamford obtained 
a comfortable situation as a messenger in 
Somerset House. With almost a sinecure, 
however, and raised above the project of 
want, he became dissatisfied with London 
life and people, and pined for his native 
county; and after a few years of govern- 
ment employ he returned to his old trade of ~ 
weaving. He died at Harpurhey, Lanca- 
shire, 13 April 1872, at a very advanced age, 
his last years having been provided for by 
the generosity of a mw friends. Bamford’s 
publications include: .1. ^An Account of 
the Arrest and Imprisonment of Samuel 
Bamford, Middleton, on Suwicion of High 
Treason,’ 1817. 2. *The Weaver Boy, or 

Miscellaneous Poetry,’ 1819. 3. ^Homely 

Rhyines,’ 1843. 4. * Passages in the Life of ' 
a Imdical,’ 1840-4. 6. *Tawk o’ Seawth Lan- 
keshur, by Samhul Beamfort,’ 1860. 6. * Life 
of Amos Ogden,’ 1853. 7. * The Dialect of 
South LancaAii!^ or Tim Bobbin’s Tummus 
and Meaty, with his Rh;, TV AMM VJl JkV/OQCaa Y • 
1864. 8. ‘ Early Days,’^ 1849, 1869. 
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[Manchester Guardian, April 1872 ; Man- 
chester Examiner, April 1872; Autobiographical 
Notes from his Works ; J. F. Smith’s Register 
of Manchester Grammar School (Chetham Soc.).] 

Tfi. S. 

BAMPFIELD, Sir COPLESTONE 
*(1636-1691), the eldest son of Sir John 
Bampfield (created baronet in 1641), of 
Poltimore, Devon, ■was bom at that place 
in 1636. He was sent to Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and distinguished himself, 
accormng to Prince in his ‘ Worthies of 
Devon,' by his * splendid way of living,’ and 
by his munificent present of plate. On 
settling in his native county he took an 
active part in promoting the restoration of 
Charles II. When the gentlemen of Devon 
met at Exeter in 1669 and declared for a 
free parliament, Sir Coplostone Bampfield 
was one of the number. When Monk ad- 
vanced into England with his army. Sir 
Coplestone presented to him a petition for 
right on behalf of the county, and for this 
action was confined to the Tower for a short 
time. In the parliament summoned for 

Jan. 1669, he was member for Tiverton ; 
and from 1671 to 1679, and from 1685 to 
1687, he eat for his native county. He 
was one of the twenty-seven Devonshire 
Justices who determined, in 1681, to put the 
laws in execution against all dissenters, and 
next year he joined with those who expressed 
their desire to harass the dissenting ministers 
in boroughs. Under James II he was ejected 
from the commission of the peace, but he was 
so dissatisfied with the succeeding govern- 
ment that he refused the payment of any 
new-made rates and taxes, and they were 
levied on his goods. He died at Warlegh, not 
far from Plymouth, in 1691, and was Duried 
at Poltimore. His first wife was Margaret, 
daughter of F. Bulkeley, of Burgate, ifamp- 
shire ; his second wife was Jane, daughter 
of Sir Courtenay Pole. His grandson suc- 
ceeded him in the baronetcy. The family 
name is now ^elt * Bampfvlde,’ and his 
descendant. Sir Geor^ Warwick Bampfylde, 
“was in 1831 created Baron Poltimore. 

[Prince’s Worthies, pp. 121-6; Burke’s Peer- 
age; Hamilton’s Quarter Sessions, Elizabeth to 
Anne, pp. 186, 191.] W. P. C. . 

BAMPFIELD; FRANCIS (d. 1688), 
divine, was the third son of John Bampfield, 
of Poltimore, Devon, and brother of Sir 
John, first baronet. He was from his birth 
design^ for the ministry hw His parents (A 
NamOf an After One, p. 7h 1631, at 
About the age of sixteen, he entered Wad- 
barn College, Oxford, where he remained 


seven or eight years, taking his M.A. degree 
in 1638. He was ordained in 1641, and pre- 
feri;ed to a living in Dorsetshire, worth about 
100/. a year. This sum he spent upon his 
parishioners, supplying his own wants out of 
a small private income. He was also collated 
to a prebend in Exeter Cathedral, in which 
he was reinstated at the Restoration. A 
conviction that the church stood in urgent 
need of reform induced him to take steps 
distasteful to his parishioners, and, after 
much solicitation, he accepted the less valu- 
able living of Sherborne. Here he remained 
until, in 1662, the Act of Uniformity drove 
him from his preferments. In the September 
of that year ne was arrested at home, and 
compelled to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour. Soon afterwards he was again 
arrested, and detained for nearly nine years 
in Dorchester gaol. At his discharge in 1676, 
he travelled through several counties preach- 
ing, and finally settled in London. After 
ministering in private for some time, he gar* 
thered a congregation of Sabbatarian Baptists 
at Pinners’ Hall, Broad Street. Whilst con- 
ducting service there, in February 1682-3, 
he was arrested and carried before the lord 
mayor. After several appearances at the 
Old Bailey sessions, Bampfield was convicted 
and returned to Newgate, where he died on 
16 Feb. 1683-4. Large crowds of sym- 
athisers attended his funeral at the Ana- 
aptists’ burial-ground in Aldersgate Street. 
His works are : 1. ‘ The Judgment of Mr. 
Francis Bampfield for the Cmservation of 
the Jewish or Seventh-day Sabbath,’ 1672. 
2. * All in One : All Useful Sciences and 
Profitable Arts in the One Book of Jehovah . 
Elohim,’ 1677. 3. ‘ A Name, an After One,’ 
1681. 4. ‘ The House of Wisdom,* 1681. 

6. ‘The Lord’s Free Prisoner,’ 1683. 6. ‘A 
Just Appeal from the Lower Courts on Earth 
to the Highest Court in Heaven,’ 1683. 

7. ‘A Continuation of the former Just Axi- 

5 al, 1683. 8. ‘The Holy Scripture the 

iripture of Truth,’ 1684. 

[The Conformist’s Fourth Flea for Noncon- 
formity, 1683, p. 44 ; Crosby’s History of the 
English Baptists, 1738-40,1. 363, H. 366, iii. 7 ; 
Calamy’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, ed. Palmer, 
1802, ii. 149 ; Hutchins’s Hist, and Antiq. of 
Dorset, 1774, ii. 386; Wood’s Athene Oxon. 
(Bliss), iv. 126.] A. B. B. 

BAMPFIELD, JOSEPH (/. 168^1686), 
a royalist colonel, was, accordingto Clarendon, 
an Irishman, his real name being Bamford ; 
but the assertiqp is not corroborated by any 
otherauthority. Bampfieldhimself statesthat 
he Itogan to serve Charles I at seventeen years 
of age, entering the army as ‘ancient’ under 
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Ijord Ashley in his first expedition against 
the Scots in 1639. At the end of the war he 
was promoted captain. lie became colonel | 
of a regiment shortly after the outbreak of the 
civil war, and served with special <listinction 
under the Duke of Somerset in the west of j 
England. From an entry in Wood's ‘ Fasti ’ j 
(ii. 33) it would appear t hat in 1642 he was 
created M.A. of O.idbrd by virtue of the king’s 
mandamus. In a shoi*t time his remarkable 
gifts for intrigue attracted the attention of 
the king, who, when he shut himself im in ^ 
Oxford in 1644, sent him in disguise to Lon- I 
don ‘ to penetrate the designs of the two par- ; 
ties in parliament.’ lie was also the agent | 
employed by Charles in his ‘ secret negotia- i 
tions ’ at Oxford and Newport, and in conti'iv- ; 
ing the escape of the Duke of York from St. 
James’s Palace in April 1648. To aid him in 
the latter plot, Bampfield secured the services 
of Anne Murray, afterwards Lady Ilalkett, 
whom he had greatly impressed by his ‘ se- 
rious, handsome, and pious discourse,’ after a 
very slight acquaintance. In her autobio- 
graphy ^e gives an interesting account of the 
manner in which she provided a female dress 
for the duke’s disguise, and of the circum- 
stances attending his escape. Bampfield’s dis- 
bursements in connection with the exploit 
amounted to 19,569/., and the receipts to 
20,000/. (Calen. Clarendon State Papers^ i. 
entry 2982). After accompanying the duke 
to Holland, Bampfield, at tfxe special request 
of Charles, returned again to England. Ile- 
mainin^ in concealment ‘ beyond the Tower,’ 
he again opened up communications with 
Anne Murray. One day he took occasion to 
inform her that news had reached him of his 
wife’s death, and shortly afterwards he made 
her an offer of marriage, stating that he had 
a promise of being one of his m^esty’s house- 
h<nd, and that in any case their joint fortunes 
would amount to 800/. per annum. She 
agpreed to marry him as * soon as convenient ; ’ 
but the story of his wife’s death was a con- 
coction in order to enable him for his own 
interests to win the complete devotion of the 
lady by appearing in the character of a lover. 
After the death of Charles he remained in 
England, and he was preparing to follow his 
mistress to Scotland when he was arrested 
and secured in the Gatehouse at Westminster, 
but succeeded in escaping through a window 
and went to Holland. By this time it had 
pome out that his wife .was still alive ; and as 
Sir Henry Newton, brother-in-law of Anne 
Murray, happened to cross over to Holland 
in the same ship with him, Ijhe two, as soon 
as they landed, /ought a duel, with the result 
that Newton was severely wounded in the 
head. Bampfield failed to win the confidence , 


I of Charles II, and returned to England, but in 
August 1662 was brought before the council 
and commanded to leave the country. When 
Lord Balcarres, in 1653, began put into 
operation a scheme for a rising in the High- 
lands, Bampfield made his way to Scotland 
and again sought out Anne Murray, who had 
always given him credit for believing that his 
wife was dead. So much did he commend 
himself to the Highland chiefs that during a 
temporary illness of Lord Balcarres he was 
entrusted with the supreme direction of the 
afiair; but he was justly suspected by 
Charles II to be acting a double part, and in 
July 1654 he was finally dismissed from the 
service of the royalists. In December of this 
year he had an interview in London with 
Anne Murray, who falsely informed him that 
she was already married to Sir James Hal- 
kett, upon which he took his leave, and ‘ she 
never saw him more.’ In fact, he went to 
Paris, where, and afterwards at Frankfort, he, 
as is abundantly proved by his letters in the 
Thurloe State Papers, acted as Cromwell’s 
spy and agent in many ‘weighty affairs.’ 
After the death of Cromwell, who compelled 
him always to remain abroad, he returned to 
England ; but at the Restoration he was im- 
prisoned in the Tower for more than a year. 
Finding that all hope of advancement in Eng- 
land was gone, he went to the Hague and en- 
tered the serv ice of Holland, obtaining the 
command of an English regiment. Though 
now somewhat advanced in years, he still re- 
tained his ‘ gallantry ’ towards the other sex, 
and made use of it to aid him in his political 
intrigues. According to a letter in the State 
Papers, he had, in 1666, ‘screwed himself 
into the Prince of Orange’s favour ; ’ but this 
he would appear to have afterwards lost, for 
in 1674 he had conceived a fancy for a ‘ her- 
mit life ’ in the country. His health jriving 
way under the ordeal, he returned, in 1679, to 
Leuwarden ; but henceforth, according to his 
own account, he determined ‘ neither to dis- 
compose himself nor to give any umbrage to 
others by meddling with worldly affairs.’ He 
did, however, trouble himself to write several 
letters to persons of influence in England, and 
in 1686 printed at the Hague an ‘ Apologie,’ 
narrating the main events of his career, and 
representing his whole political conduct in a 
very innocent light. The tracts which is now 
very ^are, but of which there is a copy in tbe 
British Museum, is cleverly compo8ed,and both 
it and his letters sufficiently support the state- 
ment of Clarendon that he was a man of ‘ wit 
and parts,’ although they scarcely l^r out 
the opinion of Lady Halkett that the ‘ chiefest 
ornament he had was a devout life and con«- 
versatlon.’ 
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f Apologia of Colouel Bampfield, 1685; Auto 
Biography of Lady Anne Ualkett, published 
the Camden Society, 1875; Clarendon’s History oi 
the Bebellion; Thurloe State Papers, containing 
many of his letters in full ; State Papers of th< 
Domestic Series, and the Clarendon State Paper 
in the Bodleian Library.] T. F. H. 

BAIVIPFIELD, THOMAS (^. 1068) 
speaker of the House of Commons, was 
son of John Bampfield, of Poltimore in 
Devon, and brother of Sir John, the first 
baronet. He was recorder of Exeter, and 
represented that city in Oliver Cromwell’s 
parliaments of 1664 and 1666. In Richard 
Cromwell’s parliament of 1068 lie was again 
returned for Exeter, and on 18 May, ‘ Mr. 
Chute the speaker being so infirm that he 
could not attend the serving of the house, 
and Sir Lislebone Long, who was chosen to 
execute the office for him, being actually 
dead, the house was obliged to go to another 
election, when Mr. T. Bampfield was unani- 
mously chosen to succeed him, and Mr. Chute 
dying soon after, the other continued speaker 
to the end of the parliament ’ {Pari. Hist. iii. 
col. 1542). His tenure of office was bi*ought 
to a close by the dissolution of 22 April 1669. 
In the convention parliament of 1660, Barap- 
field, having been returned both for Exeter 
and Tiverton, chose to sit for his old consti- 
tuency. He took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of this parliament. He opposed 
the impeachment of Drake for publisliing a 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Long Parliament 
revived.’ On 12 Sept, he moved ‘ that the 
king should be desired to marry, and that it 
should be to a protestont.’ After an interest- 
ing debate the motion dropped. Bampfield 
did not sit in the parliament of the following 
year. He was uncle of Sir Coplestone Bamp- 
neld [q. v.]. 

[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers of the House 
of Commons, p. 338 ; Parliamentary History, 
iii. iv. ; 'Whitelocke’s Memorials, iv. 341 , 342, 
Oxford ed.] W. H. 

BAMPFYLDE, COPLESTONE 
WARRE {d. 1791), landscape painter, was 
the only son of John Bampfylde, M.P. for 
Devonsnire. He resided at I^estercombe in 
Somersetshire, and exhibited his works at 
the Society of Artists, the Free Society of 
Artists, and the Royal Academy between 
the years 1763 and 1783. Two vjews of 
Stour Head in Wiltshire have been engraved 
after him by Vivares, and ‘The Storm’ by 
Benasech. He etched a few^ landscapes, 
and made some humorous designs for the 
illustration of Christopher tAnstey’s ‘Election 
Ball/whi^ were etched by William Hassel, 
and published at Bath in 1776 in an ‘ Epi- 


stola Poetica Familiaris ’ addressed by Anstey 
to Banmfylde. He was for some time colonel 
of the Somersetshire militia, and died at Hes- 
tercombe on 29 Aug. 1791. 

[Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers (ed. Graves), 1885.] R. E. G. 

BAMPFYLDE, JOHN CODRINGTON 
(1764-1796), poet, was second son of Sir 
Richard Warwick Bampfylde, of Poltimore, 
Devonshire. He was bom on 27 Aug. 1754, 
educated at Cambridge, and published in 
1778 ‘ Sixteen Sonnets.’ William Jack- 
son, a well-known musician of Exeter, told 
Southey that Bampfylde lived as a youth in 
a farmhouse at Chudleigh, whence he used 
to walk over to show Jackson his poetical 
compositions. He went to London and fell 
into dissipation. He proposed to Miss Palmer, 
niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, afterwards 
Marchioness Thomond, to whom the sonnets 
are dedicated. His mother. Lady Bampfylde, 
sat to Sir Jo.shua in April 1777 ; and one of 
her sons, probably .Tohn,in January 1779. Sir 
Joshua, however, dis^proved the match, and 
closed his door to Bampfylde, who there- 
upon broke Sir .Toshua’s windows and was 
sent to Newgate. .Tackson coming to town 
soon after found that his mother had got him 
out of prison, but that he was living in the 
utmost squalor in a disreputable house. Jack- 
son induced his family to help him, but he 
soon had to be confined' in a privato mad- 
house, whence he emerged many years later, 
only to die of consumption about 1796. 

Bampfylde’s poems consist of the sonnets 
above mentioned, with two short poems added 
by Southey and one by Park. Southe3r called 
them ‘ some of the most original in our 
language.’ Thej give, at any rate, fresh 
natural descriptions. 

[Southey’s Specimens of Later English Poets 
(1807), iii. 434; Brydges’ Censura Lit. (1815), 
vii. 309 ; Letter from Southey in Brydges’ Auto- 
biography (1834), ii. 257 ; Works m Park’s 
British Poets (1808), vol. xli. ; British Poets 
(Chiswick, 1822), Ixziii. 183-95; Boutledge’s 
Briti.Mh Poets (1853) (with Thomson, Beattie, 
and West) ; Selections in Dyco’s Specimens of 
English Sonnets (1833), 140-50; D. M. Main’s 
Treasury of English Sonnets (1880), pp. 393-4.] 

L. S. 

BAMPTON, JOHN (^. 1340), a theo- 
ogian of the fourteenth centu^, was bom 
at Bampton, in Devonshire. He seems to 
have entered the order of the Carmelites, 
and to have become a member of this brother- 
hood at Cainbridge, where the Carmelites 
lad had their own schools since about the 
ear 1292 (Leland, Coll. i. 442). Bale, quot- 
ng from Leland, states that ne paid special 
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attention to the works of Aristotle, and was 
at last admitted to his doctor’s denee in 
divinity (‘supremo theologi titulo donatus 
fuit ’). lie is said to have had an acute in- 
tellect, but to have been much inclined to 
‘ sophistical tricks.’ The names of two 
treatises by this author have been preserved, 
respectively entitled ‘Octo quaestiones de 
veritate pr^ositionum ’ and ‘ Lecturm scho- 
lastics in Theologia.’ The year 1340 is as- 
signed as the date when he flourished ; but 
he must have been alive some years later than 
this, if Tanner’s entry of the death of John 
de Bampton, rector of Stavenley in the 
archdeaconry of Richmond in 1361, refer to 
the subject of this article (Tannes quoting 
‘ e regist. comiss. Richmond ’). There is a 
tradition to be found in some topographical 
works that makes him the first lecturer on 
Aristotle’s philosophy in Cambridge Univer- 
sity. But there does not seem to be any 
sulHcient authority for this statement, which 
is probably only based upon a misinterpreta- 
tion of Leland’s words with reference to 
Bampton’s Aristotelian studies. 

[Bale, ii. 46, and Pits, 449, both profess to 
quote from LeLiiid, whose cattilogue, however, 
does not seem to contain any reference to John 
Bampton ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; St. Etienne’s 
Biblioth. Carmel.] T. A. A. 

BAMPTON, JOHN (rf. 1761), founder of 
the Bampton lectures at Oxford, received his 
education at Trinity College in that univer- 
sity, where he graduated B.A. in 1709, and 
M.A. in 1712. Having taken orders, he was, 
in 1718, collated to the prebend of Minor 
ars altaris in the cathedral church of Salis- 
ury, which preferment ho held till his 
decease in 1761. In pursuance of his will, 
eight divinity lecture-sermons are preached 
on as many Sunday mornings in terra between 
the commencement of the last month in Lent 
term, and the third week in Act term, upon 
one of the following subjects: To confirm 
and establish the Christian faith, and to con- 
fute all heretics and schismatics ; upon the 
divine authority of tlie holy scriptures ; upon 
the authority of the writings of the primitive 
fathers, as to the faith and practice of the 

f rimitive church ; upon the divinity of our 
iord and Saviour Jesus Christ; upon the 
divinity of the Holy Ohost; upon the articles 
of the Christian mith as comprehended in 
the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds. The lec- 
turer, who must be at least a M.A. of Oxford 
or Cambridge, is chosen annually by the 
heads of colleges on the fourth Tuesday in 
Easter term. No one can be chosen a second 
time. Although the founder died in 1761, 
his bequest did not take eflect till 1779, 
when the first lecturer was chosen. 


[Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angli cause, ed. Hardy, 
ii. 667, 672; The Oxford Ten>year Book (1882), 
168-160; Cat. of Oxford Graduates (1861), 80.1 

T. 0. 

BANASTRE, ALARD (Jt.- 1174), was 
sheriff of Oxfordshire under Henry II in 1174 
and 1176, and in this capacity was appointed, 
in company with the constable of Oxford, to 
fix the tallages and assizes on the king’s de- 
mesnes in that county. He seems likewise to 
have been empowered to settle the pleas of 
the crown ami the common pleas of the same 
shire. In 1176, though Alard Banastre was 
still sheriff, ho does not appear to have acted 
in the capacity of justice errant. Possibly the 
king was again dissatisfied with the conduct 
of his sheriffs in judging their own counties ; 
for, while in 1174 the number of counties 
judged by their own sherifis bears a very 
considerable proportion to the whole, in 
1175 the whole kingdom seems to have been 
practically placed under the power of six 
justices acting in couples. It was probably 
us a result of the great rebellion of 1174 that 
Henry II inaugurated this change ; but in 
any case the name of Alard Banastre does 
not, apparently, occur again as one of the 
king’s justices. The sheriff of Oxfordshire 
for the four years preceding 1174 was one, 
Adam Banastre, who, as Foss suggests, may 
liave been the father of Alard Banastre. 

[Foss’s Judges, i. ; Maddox’s History of Ex- 
chequer, i. 124, 125; Fuller’s Worthies.] 

T. A. A. 

BANBURY, Eakl of. • [See Knollts.] 
BANOHINUS. [See Banktn.] 

BANCK, JOHN van per (^1694P-1739), 
portrait-painter, bom about 1694, was of 
Dutch origin, and probably a son of Peter van 
der BancK [q. v. j. Vertue states that he was 
by birth an Englishman, and that he attained 
considerable proficiency without any assist- 
ance from study abroad. He occasionally 
copied the works of the great masters, and 
among his paintings of this class may be 
noticed a small copy of the lions in Rubens’s 
grand picture of ‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den.’ 
He headed the seceders from Sir James 
Thornhill’s academy, and established one of 
his own, in which he introduced the living 
model . His portraits were much in fashion in 
the reigns of the first two Georges, and many 
of them were ei^aved in mezzbtint by John 
Faber, who stumqd in bis academy. Among 
these were Caroline, queen - consort of 
George II, Charles, second duke of Rich- 
mond, Anastasia Robinson, countess of 
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Peterborough, Sir Isaac Newton, Edmund 
Gibson, bi3iop of London, Michael Rys- 
brack, the sculptor, and George Lambert, 
the landscapei^painter. His drawing was 
free and m^isterly, and had his execution 
been less slight and careless, he might have 

f ained a more lasting reputation. He was 
nown also as a caricaturist, and made a 
series of designs for a translation of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ published in 1738 by Lord Carteret, 
who thought them superior to those of Ho- 
garth, wliich w’ere paid for, but rejected. | 
Van der Banck died of consumption in Holies 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, on 23 Dec. 
1739, when he was not above forty-tive years 
of age, and was buried in Marylebone Church. 
He had a brother who followed his profession. 
There are by this artist in the National Por- 
trait Gallery a full-length portrait of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, and a long rectangular pic- 
ture of Sir Isaac Newton, which was formerly 
in the British Museum. There is at the Royal 
Society afso a portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and at Guy’s Ilospital is one of Thomas Guy, 
its founder. At Hampton Court is a group 
of twenty-three small full-length figures of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, and others, seated 
at table, but crowded together with little 
attempt at composition, or light and shade. 
Possibly through a confusion of names, por- 
traits are often met with assigned to Van 
der Banck which are really the work of Johan 
de Baan or Baen, a Dutch portrait-painter, 
who was invited to England by Charles II, 
and painted that monarch and several of his 
court [see Db Baan]. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Fainting ^od. Wor- 
num), 1849, ii. 676 ; Redgrave’s Dictionary of 
Artists, 1878 ; Moyer’s Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
lioxikon, 1872, &c., ii. 668 ; Scharfs Catalogue 
of the National Portrait Gallery, 1884.] 

R. E. G. 

BANCK, PETER van dbr (1649-1697), 
line-engraver, was of Dutch descent, but 
bom in Paris in 1649. After having studied 
under Pran9ois de Poilly, he came to England 
about 1674, along with the French portrait- 
painter, Henri Gascard, and here married the 
sister, of a gentleman named Forester, who 
possessed an estate at Bradfield in Hertford- 
shire. His works, most of which are por- 
traits, were much admired for the softness 
and delicai^ of their handling, as weV as for 
their unusual size, some of mem being the 
largest heads which had until then been 
executed in England. The length of time, 
however, which was occupied in their pro- 
duction rendered his labours so unremunem- 
tive that he became involved in difficulties, 
and was obliged to seek an asylum in his | 


I brother-in-law’s house at Bradfield, where 
he died in 1697. His portrait was painted 
by Kneller, and also engraved by himself. 
After his death his widow sold his plates 
to Abraham Browne, the printseller, who 
realised from them a considerable sum. Van 
] der Banck engraved from Lutterel’s draw- 
I ings some of the portraits for Kennet’s ‘ His- 
i tory of England,’ as well as some plates 
j after Verrio’s ceiling paintings in honour of 
Charles II at Windsor Castle, and others for 
Tyou’s ^Booke of Drawings of Ironworke,* 
1693. He appears to have also made de- 
signs for tapestry. Many of his port.raits 
are of historical interest, such as those of 
Charles II, after Gascard and Eneller ; 
James IT, William III, Mary II, Richard, 
first earl of Lauderdale,, and William, Lord 
Russell, after Kneller ; Sir William Temple, 
after Lely ; Archbishop Tenison, after Mrs. 
Beale ; James, duke of Monmouth ; Sir Thomas 
Allen, a very large oval ; and Henry, second 
duke of Beaufort, nearly as large as life. 
His finest works are the head of John Smith, 
the writing-master, after Fuithome ; and that 
of Thomas Lamplugh, archbishop of York, 
whose face was afterwards taken out, and that 
of Archbishop Tillotsou inserted in its place. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting (ed. Wor- 
num), 1849, iii. 943-6, with portrait; Meyer’s 
Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon, 1872, &c., ii. 
667.] R. E. G. 

BANCROFT, EDWARD, M.D., F.KS. 
(1744-1821), naturalist and chemist, a man 
of versatile talents and friend of Franklin 
and Priestley, published in 1769 an able 
tractate in defence of the liberties of the 
American colonies. He paid several visits 
to both North and South America, and pub- 
lished in 1769 a ‘ Natural History of Guiana,* 
containing much novel information. In 1770 
he published a novel entitled ‘ Charles Went- 
worth.’ In later life he became principally 
concerned in dyeing and calico printing, in 
which he made important discoveries. In 
1785 an act of parliament, secured him 
special rights of importing and using a cer- 
tain kind of oak bark in calico-printing, but 
in 1799 a bill which had passed the House 
of Commons, for extending his rights Tor 
seven years, failed to pass the Lords, in con- 
sequence of the opposition of many northern 
cafico-printers. Bancroft was bitterly dis- 
appointed, as he considered he had exercised 
his rights liberally ; and in less than twelve 
months the bark in question rose to three 
times the price at which Bancroft had in- 
variably supplied it, and at which, by the 
proposed bill, he would have been l^und to 
supply it for seven years more. In 1794 he 
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published the first volume of an extended 
work on colours and calico-printing. It was 
completed, the first volume being remodelled, 
in 1813. The work contains a valuable ac- 
count and discussion of the theory of colours 
and the methods of fixing them. 

[Remarks on the ‘ Review of the Controversy 
between Great Britain and her Colonies/ London, 
1769 ; liJssay on the Natural History of (Dutch) 
Guiana, London, 1 769 ; Experimental Researches 
concerning the Philosophy of Permanent Colours, 
vol. i., London, 1 794 ; 1813, in 2 vols. (2nd edition 
of vol. i.)] G. T. B. 

BANCROFT, EDWARD NATHA- 
NIEL, M.D. (1772-l84:i), physician, son of 
Edward Bancroft the naturalist, was bom in 
London and received his stdiooling under 
Dr. Charles Buraev and Dr. PaiT. He was 
entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and graduated bachelor of medicine in 1794. 
The year after, being then twenty-three, he 
was appointed a physician to the forces, 
throu^i his father’s influence and the favour 
shown to a Cambridge degree. He starved 
in the "W’indward Islands, in Portugal, in 
the Mediterranean, and with Alx^rcromliy’s 
expedition to Egj pt in 1801. On his return 
to England he proceede<l to the degree of 
M.D. in 1804, and began to practise as a 
physician in London, rtdaining half-pay rank 
in the army. He joined the College of Phy- 
sicians in 1806, became a fellow in 1806, 
was appointed to give the Gulstonian lec- 
tures the same year, and was made a censor 
in 1808, at the comparatively early age of 
thirty-six, doubtless for the reason that he had 
endeavoured to do the monopoly of the col- 
lege some service by pamphleteering against 
the growing pretensions of army surgeons. 
In 1808 he was appointed a physician to St. 
Oeorge’s Hospital, but in 1811 he gave up 
practice in London, owing to ill-healtli, and 
resumed his full-pay rank as physician to 
the forces, proceeding to Jamaica. He re- 
mained in that colony for the rest of his life 
(thirty-one years), his ultimate rank being 
tliat of deputy inspector-general of army 
hospitals. Ilis death happened at Kingston 
on 18 Sept. 1842, in his seventy-first year; a 
mural tahlet to his memory was placed in 
the cathedral church of Kingston ‘ by the 
physicians and surgeons of Jamaica’ (Munk’s 
HoU of the College of Ph^eidanSj vol. iii.). 

Bancroft’s earliest writings were two po- 
lemical pamphlets — ‘ A Letter to the Com- 
missioners of Military Enijuiiy, containing 
Animadversions on the Filth Report,’ Lon- 
don, 1808, and * Exposure of Misrepresenta- 
tions by Dr. McGrigor and Dr. Jackson to 
the Commissioners of Military Enquiry,’ 


London, 1808 — on certain, proposed changes 
in tlie army medical department in which he 
contended for the then existing artificial 
distinctions between physician to the forces 
and regimental surgeon, and for the prece- 
dence of the former. His opponents in the 
controversy were two army medical officers 
holding Scotch degraes, Dr. James McGrigor 
(afterivards created baronet, and director- 
general of the army medical department) 
and Dr. Robert Jackson. McGrigor charges 
Bancroft with want of accuracy, want of 
candour, and partiality. Jackson accuses him 
of being 'presumptuous in his professional 
rank, which he conceives to be superior to 
actual knowledge.’ A perusal of the writings 
on both sides will serve to show that these 
criticisms were justified. Bancroft’s best 
title to be remembered in medicine is his 
‘ Essay on the Disease called Yellow Fever, 
with Observations concerning Febrile Con- 
tagion, Typhus Fever, Dysentery, and the 
Plague, partly delivered as the G^ilstonian 
Lectui’es befoi’e the College of Physicians in 
the years 1806 and 1807,’ London, 1811, 
with a ‘ Sequel ’ to the same, London, 181 7. 
‘Never,’ says Murchisoii {Continued Fevers 
of Great Britain^ Ist ed. 1862, p. Ill), ‘has 
any work efl’ected a giHmter I'evolution in 
professional opinion in this country.’ The 
.'ipontaneous, autochthonous, or de. novo origin 
of the contagia of pestilential diseases was 
then the generally accepted one, although 
the doctrine now current of the continuous 
reproduction of a virus existing ah ceterno 
had been stated in the most precise terms,, 
among others, by Eggerdes, a Prussian phy- 
scian, for the plague as early as 1720. Ban- 
croft’s undoubted skill in dialectic made the 
ah eetemo doctrine popular. ‘ There is no 
chance, nor even possibility, of thus gene- 
rating anything so wonderful and so immu- 
table as contagion, which, resembling animals 
and vegetables in the faculty of propagating 
itself, must, like them, have Ibeen the original 
work of our common Creator. . . .As well 
might we revive the for-ever exploded doc- 
trine of equivocal generation ’ {JEeeayf p. 109). 
This ingeniously misleading use of an ana- 
logy is a fair specimen of hia method.. AIL 
through his book he shows great cleverness 
in explaining away an entire set of facts 
vouched for by competent observers, such as 
Prifigle, Donald Monro, and BUne, who lived 
in the great days of typhus,* and were inti- 
mately acquainted with its natural history. 
The value of his argumentation for yellow 
fever may be judged of from the faot that 
there runs throu^ it a side-contention for 
the identity of that disease with malarial 
fevers. In falling into that radical error^ 
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Bancroft only followed most of his contem- 
poraries ; but it was peculiarly unfortunate 
lor him that he should have raised a lofty 
structure of dialectic upon that foundation 
of sand. The single fact, which he might 
easily have verified in the West Indies, tnat 
malarious conditions are irrelevant for yellow 
fever, should have kept him right. Murchi- 
son’s statement that ‘ the doctrine of Ban- 
croft was generally adoptwl, witliout inves- 
tigation of the facts upon which it was 
founded,’ may be accepted as t rue, without 
prejudice to the facts that may have been 
collected in support of the same dogma by 
subsequent writers. The popularity of the 
ab cBterno doctrine of febrile contagion, which 
is said to have followed Bancroft’s ‘Essay 
on Yellow Fever,’ &c., is rather an evidence 
of his skill in word-fence than of his scien- 
tific fairness of mind. 

[Munk’s Eoll, iii. 31 ; Bancroft’s works.] 

C. 0. 

BANCRO^, GEORGE (Jl. 1548), trans- 
lator, was a divine of the church of England, 
who, for the edifying of his dear brethren in 
Christ and for the prevention of their dece^ 
tion by crafty connivance, translated into the 
English tongue the ‘ RespOnsio PrAedicatorura 
Basileensium in defensionem rectjc Admini- 
strationis Coonro Bominicie.’ The preface h 
dedicated to the right worshipful and his 
‘ siiigulor good Master Silvester Butler,’ and 
wishes him ‘prosperitye and healthe boeth of 
bodye and soule.’ The book is written in the 
common heated fashion of his time. It speaks 
of the clergy of the Roman Catholic church 
as ‘ devilles apes,’ ‘ beastly bishops of Baby- 
lon,’ and ‘maskinge masse priestes.’ The 
precise title of Bancroft’s book is ‘ The An- 
swere that the Preachers of the Gospel at 
Basile made for the defence of the true ad- 
ministration and use of the holy Supper of 
our Lord. Agaynst the abhominatio of the 
Popyshe Masse. Translated out of Latin into 
Englyshe by George Bancrafte, 1548.’ 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hibern. p. 72 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. ; Brit. Mus. Catal.] J. M. 

BANCROFT, JOHN, D.D. (1574-1640), 
the seventh bishop of Oxford) was bom in 
1674 at Asthall, a village between Burford 
and Witney, in Oxfordshire. lie was the 
son of Christopher, brother to Archbishop 
Bancroft ; and his paternal grandmother was 
a niece of Hugh Curwen, second bishop of 
Oxford [jq. v.]. He was educated at West- 
minster %hool, where, under the mastership 
of Edward Grant, ‘ the most noted Latinist 
and Grecian of his time,’ he remained till 1692. 
He was elected to a Westminster student- j 


I ship at Christ Church, Oxford, in that year, 
and took the de^ee of B.A. in 1696, and of 
M.A. in 1699. For some time after gradu- 
ating he is known to have preached in and 
I about Oxford, and before quitting Christ 
j Church to have acted as tutor to Robert 
! Burton, ‘ Democritus Junior,’ the author of 
I the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.’ In 1601 he 
was presented by his uncle, at that time 
bishop of London, to the rectory of Finchley, 
Middle.^sex, vacant by the death of Richard 
Latewar, who, while in attendance on Lord 
Mountjuy as his chaplain, was killed in a 
battle with Irish rebels at Carlingford. This 
living Bancroft retained till 1608. 

On the occasion of a visit of King James I 
to Christchurch in 1605, he composed a Latin 
poem, which was printed witn others in 
‘ Musa Ilospitalis.’ In 1607 he took his 
B.D. degree. In 1608 he was presented by 
his uncle, who had become archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the living of Orpington in 
Kent, and in the following year to that of 
Biddenden, in the same county, both of 
which, being sinecures, he continued to hold 
later in commendam with his bishopric. The 
rectory of Woodchurch, Kent, ho resigned 
in 1688. In 1609 he obtained the degree of 
D.D.,and was presented with the prebend of 
Maplesbury, St. Paul’s, on the resignation 
of Dr. Samuel Ilarsnett. On 2 March 1609-10 
he was elected master of University College, 
Oxford. For a period of twenty-tmee years 
he discharged the duties of this office with 
considerable administi'ative ability, settling 
on a firm basis the rights of the college to 
its various landed estates. He had an apti- 
tude for afiairs of this nature, as was seen 
later in the part he took in giving effect to 
Laud’s benefactions to St. John’s College, 
and more strikingly in his erection of the 
palace at Cuddesdon, soon after his elevation 
to the episcopal bench. It might be said of 
him with truth that he was made mther for 
a good steward than for a great ecclesiastic. 
In 1629, however, he was chosen one of the 
delegates to revise the university statutes. 
Though sharing the high church opinions 
of his uncle, the primate, who died in 1610, 
and of his friend Laud, Bancroft took no 

1 >rominent part in the controversies between 
ligh churchmen and puritans that ras^ 
in Oxford while he was presiding over Uni- 
versity College. Bancroft’s mastership of 
University College terminated on 28 Aug. 
1632, on his appointment to the bishopric of 
Oxford. Severe language is used concerning 
his conduct as a bishra, in the charge drawn 
up byPrynne against Laud, who, when bishop 
of London, had procured Bancroft’s eleva- 
tion to the episcopal bench; ‘and what a 
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corrupt, unpreaching popish prelate Bancroft 
was, IS known to all the university of Oxford ’ 
(PRYIOTB, Cant^rburi^B Doom, fol. 1646, p. 
353). 

The work which has most contributed to 
reserve the memory of this bishop was the 
uilding of a residence for himself and his 
successors at Cuddesdon, seven miles south- 
east of Oxford. Gloucester Hall, which had 
originally been assigned as a residence for 
bishops of this diocese, was resumed by the 
crown in the time of Edward VI, an^ the 
holders of the see had since been compelled 
to lodge in private houses. Bancroft, finding 
soon after his elevation that the vicarage of 
Cuddesdon was vacant and in his gift, col- 
lated himself to it, and with the assistance 
of Laud procured its annexation in perpetuity 
to the bishopric by royal warrant. He at the 
same time obtained a grant of timber from the 
royal forest of Shotover, also by Laud’s influ- 
ence, and an annual rent-charge of 100/. se- 
cured on the forests of Shotover and Stowood. 
He built the new palace, a commodious 
rather than splendid mansion, which was 
completed witn its chapel in 1635, at the 
then largo cost of 3,600/. In 1636 Bancroft 
assisted at the reception of Charles I at 
Oxford, and gave a grand entertainment in 
his new palace. When Oxford became the 
fortified residence of Charles I duringthe civil 
war, Colonel William Legg, the governor 
of Oxford, fearing the palace might be used 
ns a garrison for the parliamentary forces, 
had it burned down, though with as much 
reason and more piety, observes Dr. Heylin 
{lAfe of Laud, p. 190), he might have gar- 
risoned it for the king, and preserved the 
house. The ruins remained untouched till 
Bishop Fell rebuilt the palace and chapel 
at his own cost in 1679. Wood thus de- 
scribes Bancroft’s end : * In 1640, when 
the Long parliament began and proceeded 
with great vigour against the bishops, ho 
was possessed so much with fear (having 
always been an enemy to the puritan), that, 
with little or no sickness, he surrendered 
up his last breath in his lodgings at West- 
minster. His body was conveyed to Cud- 
desdon, and there buried in the church, 
Feb. 12, 1640-41.’ His arms are in a 
window in University College, and his por- 
trait, with a draft of the new Cuddesdon 
pala^ in the right hand, hangs in the col- 
lege hall. There is also a half-length por- 
trait of him in his episcopal robes in the 
hall of Christ Church. 

[Welch’s List of Westminster Scholars, 68-4 ; 
Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 893-6 ; Fuller’s 
Church I)ist.iii. 860; Lysons’s Environs (Finch- 
ley) ; Kippis’s Biogr. Brit. i. 469-70.] E. H. 


BANCROFT, JOHN (d, 1696), drnm^ 
tist, was by profession a surgeon. He is said 
to have had a good practice among the * young 
wits and frequenters of the theatres,’ and to 
have been thus led to Avrite for the stage. 
One tragedy, the materials for which are drawn 
from Plutarch, i^ unquestionedly his. This 
is ‘ Sertorius,’ a dull and ignorant work, which 
was licensed for performance 10 March 1678— 
79, and was printed in 4to in 1679. It was 
played in the same year at the Theatre Royal, 
subsequently known ns Drury Lone. * Henry 
the Second, King of England, with the Death 
of Rosamond,’ produced in 1 692 at the Thea- 
tre Royal, is also assigned to Bancroft, though 
the dedication is signed *Will. Mountfort, 
1693,’ a date subsequent to Mountfort’s mur- 
der. ^ Henry the Second,’ a decidedly supe- 
rior production to the previous, was printed 
in 1693. It is included in * Six Plays written 
by Mr. Mountfort in two volumes,’ Ijondon, 
1720. Coxeter, by whom the materials were 
collected for the compilation known as ‘ Cib- 
ber’s Lives of the Poets,’ attributes to Ban- 
croft ‘ King Edward the Third with the Fall 
of Mortimer, Earl of March,’ published in 4to 
1691, and also included in tlie collection of 
Mountfort. He states that Bancroft made a 
present to Mountfort., both of the reputation 
and profits of the piece. In the bookseller’s 
preface to Mountfort’s collected works it 
18 said of these two dramas that ‘ tho’ not 
wholly composed by him, it is presum’d he 
had, at least, a share in fitting tliem for the 
stage.’ Bancroft was buried in St. Paul’s 
Church, Covent Garden. 

[Biographica Dramatics ; Genest’s Account of 
the English Stage ; QUes Jacob’s Poetical Re- 
gister ; Langbaine’s Account of the English Dra- 
matic Poets.] J. K. 

BANCROFT, RICHARD, D.D. nL644- 
1610), archbishop of Canterbury, son of John 
Bancroft, gentleman, and Mary, his wife, 
was bom at Famworth, Lancashire, in Sep- 
tember 1644. His mother, whose maiden 
name was Curwen, was niece of Hugh Cur- 
wen, bishop of Oxford [q. v.], and young Ban- 
croft, after being well grrounded in ‘ grammar ’ 
(i.e. the Latin language) at the excellent 
school in his* native town, was sent at his 
great-uncle’s expense, and at a somewhat 
more advanced age than ordinary, to Christ’s 
College^ Cambridge. Here he was elected a 
scholar, and proceeded B.A. in 1666-7. He 
was further aided at this time by the arch- 
bishop in the prosecution of his studies, by 
the nant of the •prebend of Malhidert in 
St. Patrick’s Church in Dublin, with the 
royal license to be absent for six months. 
He was required, however, to leave Christ’s 
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College, wLich lay under the suspicion of the Church Principles/ &c, (an unprinted 
^Novelism’ (i.e. puritan principles), and to manuscript in the State Paper Ofiice), shows 
join the society of Jesus College (HBYijy, that he had now definitely taken up the role 
Aerim MedivivuSy p. 347). Here, according ^ for which he was afterwards distinguished, 
to the historian of the college (Shubmanni as a vigorous and uncompromising opponent 
Hist, Coll. Jesu Cant, (original manuscript), I of puritanism. Dignities and emoluments 
p. 64), although eminently successful as a | followed in quick succession. In April 1685 
college tutor, and himself assisting many of j he was made treasurer of St. Paul’s ; Sir. 
his pupils to fellowships, ho was not elected Christopher Hatton presented him to the rec- 
a fellow ; and the fact that ho was among tory of Cottingham in Northamptonshire ; ho 
the opponents of the Elizabethan statutes was one of the commission appointed to visit 
given to the university in 1672 (Lamb, Letters the diocese of Ely, which had become vacant 
and Documents, p. 869) would lead us to tlurough the death of his former patron, Cox ; 
conclude that he had at this time a certain and shortly after he was included in the 
sympathy with the puritan party. As, how- much-dreaded Ecclesiastical Commission. On 
ever, he was shortly afterwards appointed one 19 July 1687 he was installed a canon of West- 
of the chaplains of Kichard Cox, bishop of minster. An able but intolerant sermon which 
Ely, a staunch supporter of the above statutes, he preached at Paul’s Cross on 9 Feb. 1688-9' 
it may be inferred that this sympathy was not gave rise to much indignant feeling. He 
of long duration. not only attacked the pitritans with consider- 

On 24 March 1676-6 he was collated by able acerbity, designating them as ‘the Martin- 
the bishop to the rectory of Teversham, near | ists’ (with reference to the Marprelate tracts), 
Cambridge, and before the end of the year j but he also asserted, with a plainness hitherto 
was appointed one of the twelve preachers unheard in the Englisli church, the claims of 
whom, on their acceptance of the Thii*ty-nine ] episcopacy to be regarded as of divine origin. 
Articles, the university was empowered to j Episcopacy and heresy, he maintained, wero 
license. This appointment led to important j essentially opposed the one to the other. In 
after-results ; for in 1683, on the holding of j insisting on tliis view he contrived to cast a 
the assizes at Bury in Suffolk, the sherifl’, j slur upon the principles of presbyterianism, 
being unable to hear of a duly qualified which was warmly resented in Scotland, 
preacher in the county, sent to Cambridge to where stops were even taken with the design 
obtain the 'services of one for the occasion, ^ of forwarding a remonstrance on the subject 
and Bancroft was selected. While inspect- 1 to Elizabeth. It does not appear, however, 
ing the churches of that ancient town, he ' that any petition was actually presented, 
discovered attached to the queen’s arms In the following February Bancroft was pro- 
suspended over one of the altars a libellous sented to the prebend of Bromesbury in the 
piece of writing, in which Elizabeth was church of St. Faul. 

compared to Jezebel. The discovery would It was mainly through his vigilance that 
appear to have stimulated the judges to the printers of the Marprelate tracts were 
severity ; for they sentenced to death two detected, and when they were brought before 
Brownists who were brought before them, the Star Chamber he instructed the queen’s 
while Bancroft gained credit for his vigilance counsel. He is also said to have origmated 
in the detection of sedition. the idea of replying to the tracts in a like 

In 1684 we find him acting on behalf of satirical vein, as was done by Thomas Nash 
Adam Loftus, archbishop of Dublin (to and others (see Pappe vdth a Hatchet, An 
whom, as a contemporary at Cambridge, he Almond for a Parrot, &c.) with considerable 
was probably well known), as a supporter of success. In 1692 he was appointed chaplain 
a remonstrance drawn up and forwarded to to the primate, Whitgift, and in this capacity 
Burghley against the scheme of Sir John took a prominent part against Barrow, Cart- 
Perrot, whereby it was proposed to appro- wright, and others of the puritan leaders. In 
priate the site and endowment of St. Patrick’s 1693 he published his two most notable pro- 
Church, Dublin, for the purpose of founding ductions — ‘ A Survay of the pretended Iioly 
a new college. The scheme, as subsequently Discipline ’ (a criticism of the ‘ Discipline, 
modified, resulted in the foundation of Trinity the doctrinal text-book of the puritans) and 
College, but without involving the ^crifice ‘Daungerous Positions and Proceedings pub- 
of the ecclesiastical foundation. lished and practised within the Hand of Bry- 

He was admitted D.D. of Cambridge in taine under pretence of Reformation* (re- 
April 1685. A treatise which he compiled printed in 1040), &c. 

about this time, entitled ‘ Discourse upon the Bancroft now stood high in the royal 
Bill and Book exhibited in Parliament by favour, and Aylmer, bishop of London, hav- 
the Puritans for a further Reformation of ing become eminently unpopular with the 
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S uritan party in his diocese, Elizabeth was 
esirdus that he should be transferred to the 
see of Worcester, and that Bancroft should 
succeed to his episcopate. ‘ Bishop Elmer,’ 
says Baker, ‘ offered tiirice in t wo years to 
have resigned his bishoprick with him upon 
certain conditions, whimi he [Bancroft] re- 
fused. Bishop Elmer signify’d the day before 
his death how sorry he was that he had not 
written to her majestie, and commended his 
last suit unto her liighness, viz. to have made 
him his succesmr ' (Jiaker MSS. xxxvi. 335) 
Richard Fletcher, who was appointed Ayl 
mer’s successor, held the office only aboir 
eighteen months, and on 21 April 1597 Ban- 
croft was elected, and his enthronement took 
place on 6 June. Shortly after he expended 
no less than a thousand pounds on the repai 
of his London house. 

He was now, if we may cn^dit Fuller 
(Worthies, Lancash. p. 112), virtually pri- 
mate; for Whitgift’s increasing infirm itiei 
rendered him unable to discharge the active 
duties of his office, and his former chaplain 
had gained his entire confidence. Bancroft 
also appears as often now taking part in po- 
litical affairs. We find him, along with I)r 
Christopher Perkins and Dr. Richard Swale 
forming one of a diplomatic mission to Emb- 
den in the year 1600 for the purpose 
there conferring with ambassadors from Den- 
mark respecting certain matters in dispute 
between the two nations; but the arrange- 
ments having miscarried, the mission proved 
fruitless (CamdbN', Meign of Elisabeth, ii. 
626, 648). When the Earl of Essex at- 
tempted to induce the citizens of I..ondon to 
rise in his favour, Bancroft collected a body 
of pikemen, who repulsed the earl’s followers 
at Ludgate. He was present at the death-bed 
of Elizabeth, and joined in proclaiming King 
James ; and when the new monarch set out 
on his progress from Scotland to Ijondon, he 
was met near Royston by the bishop, attended 
by an imposing retinue. On 22 July follow- 
ing, James and his consort honoured the 
bishop with a visit at his palace at Fulham. 

His conduct from this time was marked 
by a severity and arbitrariness which his 
apologists have vainly endeavoured to defend. 
At the Hampton Court conference (January 
1604) bis hostility to the puritan party was 
evinced in a manner which drew down upon 
him the royal rebuke ; and when Reynolds, 
on thc^ second day’s conference, brought for- 
ward a well-sustained proposal for a new 
translation of the Bible, mncroft petulantly 
observed tliat * if every man’s humour should 
be followed, there would be no end of trans- 
lating ’ (Bablow, Sum. of the Conference, Ac., 
Phcenix, i. 157). Of his whole conduct 


throughout the proceeding Mr. S. R. Ckir- 
diner writes : ‘ It is scarc^y possible to find 
elsewhere stronger proofs of Bancroft’s defi- 
i ciencies in^ temper and character’ (Gabbi- 
! NEK, History of England, i. 166). 

Archbishop Whitgift having died shortly 
after the conference, Bancroft was appointed 
to preside in the convocation of the clergy of 
the province of Oanterbiupr, which assembled 
on 20 March 1604. By his directions a book 
of canons was compiled which embodied 
some of the most coercive provisions of the 
various articles, injimctions, and synodical 
acts put forth in the reigns of Edward VI 
and Elizabeth. This collection was presented 
to convocation, and, after having passed both 
houses, received the royal approval. It was, 
however, strenuously opposed and denounced 
in the session of parliament in the following 
May, and a bill was passed by the Commons 
declaring that no canon or constitution eccle- 
siastical made in the last ten years, or here- 
after to be made, should bt; of force to impeach 
or hurt any person in his life, liberty, lands, 
or goods, unless first confirmed by tlie legis- 
lature. This has always been regarded as a 
serious blow to the antliority of convocation, 
as the highest legal authorities have since 
agreed that these canons are not binding on 
the laity (Lathhuky’s Convocation, p. 231). 
Bancroft, as the reputed originator of the 
above collection, was exposed to all the odium 
attaching to the measure, and the result was 
to place li im in a position of bitter antagonism 
tothecivil couits for tlie rest of his life. It was 
one of his favourite ideas that, by fomenting 
the controversies that were then being waged 
between the secular catholic clergy and the 
.Jesuits, he sliould succeed in winmng many 
of the former over to the English church ; 
and with tins view he seems to have given a 
kind of sanction to the study of the litera- 
ture wliich illustrated the points of difference 
between the two parties in the Roman com- 
munion. He had already been glanced at on 
this account in the Hampton Court confe- 
rence (Bablow, Sum of the Conference, pp. 
158--9), and an act was now brought into 
the House of Commons, and an information 
laid aj^ainst himby William Jones, the printer, 
declaring ‘ certain practices of the B^hop of 
London, the publishing traitorous and popish 
books,’ to be treason (State Papers, Dorn. 
JameS;^viii. 21-3). These proceedings led to 
no result, and on 17 Nov. following (1604) 
Bancroft was elected archbishop ,of Canter- 
bury. In this exalted position he was still 
unaole to forget former differences, and hav- 
ing been appointed commissioner in the fol- 
lowing May in conjunction with the lord 
admiral and others, to hold an ecclesiastical 
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court in the diocese of Winchester, he availed 
himself of the information which he was thus 
enabled to collect to lay before the privy 
council, in the following Michaelmas, the 
famous Articles of Abuses (‘ Articuli Cleri ’), 
in which ha protested, in the name of the col- 
lective clergy of the realm, against the ‘ prohi- 
bitions ’ which the civil judges were m the 
practice of issuing against the proceedings of 
the ecclesiastical courts. This interference i 
was repudiated by the majority of the clergy, 
who maintained that those courts were amen- 
able for their proceedings to the crown alone. ! 
Bancroft, although supported by King James, j 
found himself confronted by Coke and the 
rest of the common-law judges, and the whole 
dispute (see Gardinkr, History of England^ 
ii. 35-42) affords a striking illustration of 
the struggle which the interjireters of the 
law, in accord with the nat ioual feeling, now 
found it necessary to carry on against the 
combined influence of the crown and the 
church. It is difficult indeed to doubt t he 
justice of Hallam’s observation when he as- 
serts i^Const. Hist, c. vi.) that Bancroft, while 
magnifying the royal authority over the eccle- 
siastical courts, was really aiming at render- 
ing those courts independent of the law. 

The scheme of a new translation of the 
Bible, which he had opposed when it had 
emanated from a puritan quarter, found in 
him a ready supporter when enforced by the 
royal sanction ; and it is duo to Bancroft to 
recognise the fact that much of the success 
which ultimately attended that great under- 
taking was due to his zealous co-operation. 

In the excess of indignation directed 
a^inst the Roman catholics in consequence 
of the discover}' of the Gunpowder plot, Ban- 
croft seems to have striven to mitigate the 
violence of popular feeling; but that he 
himself inclined to Catholicism is an allega- 
tion which rests on no adequate evidence. 
In January 1606-6 he brought forward a 
motion in the House of Lords for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into the 
Taws in force for the preservation of religion, 
the protection of the king, and the mainte- 
nance of the commonwealth ; and his efforts 
resulted in the enactment of two additional 
measures directed against popish recusants. 

With reference to the puritan party his 
conduct was far less defensible. S^n after 
his confirmation as archbishop he devised the 
* ex animo ’ form of subscription, as a fSrther 
test of unreserved compliance on the part of 
the deny with the doctrines of the prayer- 
l)ook. Many who had before been re^y to 
yield a general conformity to Whitgift’s 
three articles could not be brought to sub- 
scribe to a declaration that they did so with 


II 

j full approval and unreserved assent. Ban- 
' croft extended to them no indulgence, and 
I some two or three hundred were consequently 
: dispossessed of their benefices and driven 
i from the church. Of the feelings which he 
i thus evoked against himself we have a notable 
example in the language addressed to him by 
! the eminent Scotch divine, Andrew Melville, 
when cited before the privy council in No- 
vember 1606. On that occasion Melville, to 
quote the description given bv his own 
nephew, ‘ burdoinit him with alt thais cor- 
ruptioiiues and vanities, and superstitiounes, 
with profanatioune of the Sabbath day, 
silenceing, imprissouniiig, and beiring doun 
of the true and faithfull preicheres of the 
Word of God, of setting and holding upe of 
antichristiane hierarchie and popische cere- 
monies ; and taking him by the quhyt sleives • 
of his rochet, and schalking tnem, in his 
manner, frielie and roundlie, callit them 
“ llomishe ragis, and a pairt of the Beastes 
mark ! ” ’ ( T)ianf ofJanu's Melrille ( Wodrow 
Soc.), p. 679). ■ 

In 1608 Bancroft was elected chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, and was incoipo- 
rated D.D. of the university. In the parlia- 
ment of 1610 he brought forward an elaborate 
scheme (which ho failed to carry) for better- 
ing the condition of the clergy, whereby, 
among other provisions, all prsedial tithes 
were to be made payable in kind, while those 
collected in cities and large towns were to 
be estimated according to the rents of houses. 

Another project, attributed to him by 
Wilson, was tliat, of founding a college of 
controversial divinity at Chelsea, wherein 
‘ the ablest scholars and most pregnant wits 
in matters of controversies were to •'be asso- 
ciated under a provost,’ for the express pur- 
pose of ‘ answering all popish books ... or 
the errors of those that struck at hierarchy’ 

( Complete History of England^ i i . 686) . Ac- 
cording, however, to another writer (see 
Biog. Brit.')f the author of the scheme was 
Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, who was afterwards 
first provost of the college. But that Ban- 
croft warmly sympathised with the design is 
shown by the fact that when, at his death, 
he bequeathed his valuable library to his 
successors in the see of Canterbury, it was 
on the condition that they should successively 
give security for the due preservation of the 
collection in its entirety, and, failiim such 
security, the books were to go to Chelsea 
College, then in process of erection. The 
college proved a failure ; and whem at the 
puritan revolution, the episcopal office was 
abolished, Bancroft’s library was, by order of 

S arliament, transferred to the university of 
iambridge, which he had himself designated 
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in the event of Clielscia College not being 
completed within a certain time after his 
decease. At the Hestoration Archbishop 
Sheldon asserted his claim, and the collection 
went back to Lambeth. 

Bancroft died (after protracted suffering) 
of the stone 2 Nov. IfilO, and was interred 
in Lambeth Church. There are portraits of 
hinn at the palace, at Durham Castle, at 
Cambridge University Library, at Trinity 
Hall, and .Tesus College. 

An examination of his various writings 
can hardly fail to convince the reader that 
his litero^ abilities and his attainments 
were considerable, when estimated by the 
standard of his age. Although his dispcH 
sition was arbitrary and his temper irri- 
table, ho could at times, like his predecessor 
Whitgift, show much conciliatory prudence 
and tact in winning over opponents. Hallam 
compares him with Becket, and in one 
respect there was undoubtedly a strong re- 
semblance, viz. in the leniency with which 
botli were disposed to regard tlie general 
misdemeanours and oflences of the orthodox 
clergy. In dealing with such cases in the 
Court of High Commission, Bancroft was as 
merciful as he was inflexible in the suppres- 
sion of schism. Hacket, in his ‘Life of 
Archbishop ‘Williams’ (p. 97) — a writer not j 
likely unduly to eulogise the prelate whom 
Laud took for his model — says : ‘ He would 
chide stoutly, but censure mildly. He con- 
sidered that he sat there rather as a father 
than a judge. “ Et pro peccato magno paul- 
lulum supplicii satis esse patri.” He knew 
that a pastoral staff was made to reduce a 
wandering sheep, not to knock it doAvn.’ 
Camden speaks of him as a prelate of ‘ singular 
courage and prudence in all matters relating 
to the discipline and establishment of the 
church ’ {Britannia^ ed. Gibson, i. 242). But 
Camden, it is to be noted, was one of Ban- j 
croft’s personal friends, and the archbishop is 
entitled to the credit of having induced the 
historian to bequeath some of his manuscript 
collections to Lambeth library {Camdeni 
VitUf by T. Smith, prefixed to ‘Camdeni 
EpistoUe,’ 1691, p. Iv). Clarendon, in an 
oft-quoted comparison of his virtues as a 
disciplinarian with the latitudinarian ten- 
dencies of his successor George Abbot [q. v.], 
says that he ‘ disposed the clergy to a more 
solid course of study than they had been 
accustomed to ; and if he had lived, would 
quickly have extinguished all that fire in 
England which had been kindled at Geneva ; 
or if he had been succeeded by Bishop An- 
drews, Bishop Overfill, or any man who 
understood and loved the church’ {History 
of the Rebellion 


[Harloian Soc. v. 279 ; Biographia Britannica^ 
ed. Kippis; Calendar of State Papers (Dom.), 
Keign of 4!ames I, 1008-10, ed. Qreea ; Baum* 
gartner Papers, vol. x. No. 26 ; Hacket’s Life 
of Archbishop Williams ; Heylin’s Aerius Bedi- 
vivus ; Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, vol. ii. ; 
Joyce’s Sacred Synods; Fuller’s Church History; 
Cooper’s Athense Cantabrigienses, iii. 28 (un- 
published) ; Mart.in Marprelate Controversy and 
Mnrprelate Tracts, by Arber ; the Life in Hook’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury should be avoided, 
as full of serious inaccuracies and misrepresenta- 
tions.] J. B. M. 

BANCROFT, THOMAS {fl. 1633-1668), 
poet, was a native of Swarston, a village on 
the Trent, in Derbyshire. This we learn 
from one of his own epigrams, and from Sir 
Aston Cokaine’s commendatory lines. He 
has also an epigram in celebration of his 
father and mother, ‘buried in Swarston 
Church.’ He was a contemporary of James 
Shirley at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, to 
whom he addresses an epigram. He seems 
to have lived for some time in his native 
Derbyshii’e. Sir Aston Cokaifle, as a neigh- 
bour and fellow-poet, appears to have visited 
and been visited oy him. He had apparently 
only a younger son’s fortime, his elder bro- 
ther, ‘ deceased in 1639,’ having broken up the 
little family-property. 

Bancroft’s first publication was ‘ The Glut- 
ton’s Feauer,’ 1633. This is a narrative, in 
verse of seven-line stanzas, of the parable of 
I the Rich Man and Lazarus. Thomas Corser, 

I in his ‘ Collectanea Anglo-Poetica ’ (pt. i.), 

I writes of it: ‘There is a smoothness and 
; grace, as well as force and propriety, in Ban- 
j croft’s poetical language, which have not, as 
j we think, been simiciently noticed.’ Ban- 
i croft’s next and better-known book was his 
I ‘Two Bookes of Epigrammes and Epitaphs. 
Dedicated to two to^branches of Gentry: 
Sir Charles Shirley, Baronet, and 'William 
Davenport, Esquire, 1639.’ The interest of 
these epigrams lies in the number of the men 
of letters whom they celebrate, including^ 
Sidney, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Donne, 
Overbury, John Ford, Quarles, Randolph, 
Shirley, the Beaumonts, &c. In 1649 Ban- 
croft contributed to Brome’s ‘ Lachrymse 
Musarum, or the Teares of the Muses,’ a poem 
‘To the neverniying memory of the noble 
Lord Hastings.’ Finally he published, in 
1668, ‘The Heroical Lover, or Antheon 
and ^idelta’ — a work smooth rather than 
strong, in spite of Cokaine’s laudation. In 
1668 Bancroft was living in retirement at 
Bradley, near Ashbourne, Derbyshire. Tt is 
robable that he continued there imtil his 
eath, of the date of which we have no 
knowledge. Incidental notices inform us that 
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Bancroft was * small of stature/ and that 
‘he was taUced of as ^ the small poet,’ partly 
in reference to his littleness, and partly in 
allusion to his * small ’ poems and epigrams. 

fCorser’s Collectanea (Cbetham Society); Hun- 
ters MS. Chorus Vatum ; Lysons's Deri)yshire ; 
G-lutton’s Feaver, reprinted for the Boxburgho 
Club ; Bancroft’s Works.] A. B. G. 

BANCROFT, THOMAS (1756-1811), 
vicar of Bolton, the son of Thomas Bancroft, 
a thread-niaker, was bom in Deansgate, 
Manchester, in 1766. At the age of six he 
was admitted into the Manchester grammar 
school, where, in coiu'se of time, ho became 
a teacher. lie held a school exliibition 
from 1778 to 1781, and graduated B.A. at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 10 Oct. 1781. 
In 1780 ho obtained the Craven scholar- 
ship; in the same year ho assisted in cor- 
recting the edition of Homer published by 
the Clarendon Press, and further helped Dr. 
Falconer in correcting an edition of Strabo. 
Being disappointed of a fellowship at t)x- ^ 
ford, he returned to Manchester grammar ■ 
school as assistant master, and remained ! 
there until he was appointed hea<l-master 
of King Henry VIIl^ school at Chester. I 
‘Towards the end of last century/ writes j 
Dr. Ormerod, ‘ the school att ained a consider- [ 
able degi’ee of classical celebrity under the ; 
direction of the late Rev. Thomas Bancroft, 
afterwards vicar of Bolton-le-Moors in lian- 
cashire. Plays were occasionally performed 
by the boys, and a collection of Creek, Jjatin, 
and English exercises, partly written by the 
scholars and partly by Mr. Bancroft, was 
published at Cfhester (1788) under the title 
of “ Prolusiones Poeticie’” (Ili/tf. of Cheshire^ 
i. 366 note). While at this school he married 
Miss Bennett, of Willaston Hall, against the 
wishes of her father, a wine merchant in 
Chester. Her father prevented an attenmted 
elopement by running his sword through Ban- 
croft’s leg, a feat for which he had to pay Ban- 
croft 1 ,000/. compensat ion . Am amage soon 
afterwards took place in defiance of the father, 
who was never reconciled to his daughter. 
He bequeathed, how^ever, 1,000/. each to her 
two daughters. In 1793 Bancroft was pre- 
sented by Bishop Cleaver to the living of 
Bolton-le-Moors, then worth al>out 260/. a 
year. In 1798 Bancroft was made chaplain 
to the Bolton volunteers by royal warrant, 
and four years previously he .had been ap- 
pointed domestic chaplain to ViscoimtCastle- 
otewart. He was made one of the four 
‘king’s preachers’ allowed to the county of 
Lancaster^ Dr. Majendie, bishop of Chester, 
in 1807. He continued vicift* of Bolton until 
his death on 6 Feb. 1811. There is a tablet 
to his memory in the parish church. 

TOL. in. ♦ 


He published various sermons, the ‘ Pro- 
lusiones’ already mentioned, and wrote 
three dissertations (Oxford, 1835). Two 
tracts, ‘ The Credibility of Christianity vin- 
dicated/ Manchester, 1831 , and ‘The English- 
man armed against the Infidel ^irit of 
the Times,’ Stockport, 1833, were privately 
printed for his son-in-law, J. Bradshaw Isher- 
wood. There remain several of his manu- 
scripts in possession of the family of Major 
Fell, of Bolton, who mari’ied one of Ban- 
croft’s granddaughters. 

[Smith’s Register of Manchester Grammar 
School (Chothnm Soc.), i. 103-6, iii. 340 ; Orme- 
rod’s History of Cheshire, i. 288, note ; Bolton 
Weekly .Tourual, 16 and 23 April 1881.] 

R. H. 

BANDINEL, BULKFXEY,D.D. (1781- 
1861), librarian of the Bodleian Library, was 
born at Oxford 21 Feb. 1781, and was de- 
scended from an Italian family long settled 
in Jersey. Having been educated at Reading, 
Winchester, and New College, and having 
served as chaplain to Sir .lames Saumarex in 
the Baltic, he was in 1810 appointed under- 
librarian of the Bodleian, the librarian, Mr. 
Price, being his godfather, and he succeeded 
the latter in 1813. He appears to have 
entered upon his duties w'ith ener^, it being 
recorded in Macray’s ‘ Annals of the Bod- 
I leian’ that the sum expended in purchases 
j immediately rose from 261/. to 725/., and the 
1 catalogtie of annual addit ions from two pages 
I to seventeen. At the visit of the allied 
i sovereigns to Oxford in 1814 Bandinel was 
i proctor for the iiniversity, and in this capa- 
' city gained great credit. The most important 
administrative occurrences diuing his long 
tenure of office asBodley’s librarian were the 
publication of the catalogue in 1843 and suc- 
ceeding years, and the adoption of the means 
by which it has ever since been kept in 
alphabetical order. The acquisitions during 
the period were exceedingly numerous and 
j important, including the Canonici MSS., the 
' Oppenheim Hebrew library, the Sutherland 
collection of prints, and the stores of various 
kinds accumulated by Bruce, Horace Wilson, 

! Count Mortara, Malone, and Douce, the latter 
acquisition being said to be due tothej^iersonal 
courtesy shown to the irritable antiquary by 
Bandinel. In 1860 Bandinel, worn out by 
age and infirmity, resigned his post. He re- 
tired on his full salary, and was appointed an 
honorary curator, but only survived his resig- 
nation a few months, dying on 6 Feb. 1861. 
He is highly eulogised for ‘zeal, energy, 
courtesy, and discretion/ as well ks for nts 
Buimrisingly accurate acquaintance with the 
collections committed to his chai^. 

I 
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In addition his official publications in 
connection with the Bodleian Library, Ban- 
dinel edited Dugdale’s * Monasticon’ (1817, 
and again in 1840), and Clarendon’s ‘History 
of the Rebellion’ (1820). 

[Oontlcman’s Magazine, March 1861 ; Macray’s 
Annals of tho Bodleian Library.] R. G. 

BANDINEL, DAVID (d. 1644-5), dean 
of Jersey, the date of whose birth is un- 
ceidain, but who is supposed to have been of 
Italian descent, was appointed to the office 
of dean of Jersey on its revival by James I, 
about 1623. Paulet had been dean of the 
Channel Islands in Queen Mary’s reign, when, 
if Ileyliu is to be believed, the persecution of 
protestants was carried to even greater ex- 
cesses in this dependency than elsewhere. He 
retained the office till 1565, after which time, 
in consequence of the immigration of per- 
secuted French protestants, the islands were 
inundated by a flood of Calvinism, and threw 
off almost entirely their allegiance to the 
church of England. The diaconal office conse- 
quently lapsed, the discipline of Calvin being 
observed under the direction of a consistory 
—a colloque and a synod. .Tames I, on the 
understanding that this arrangement had 
been formally sanctioned by Elizabeth, con- 
firmed it in the first year of his reign. He 
soon, however, repented of his decision, and 
appointed a governor. Sir John Peyton, who 
was expressly charged with the duty of lU’ging 
a return to unity with the English church. 
Peyton’s measures, provokingastormof anger : 
and irritation, resulted in an appeal to the 
court of England, Avhereupon Archbishop 
Abbot commanded the islanders, in the 
name of the king, to adopt again the English j 
^ and make use of the Book of Com- 
mon Grayer in all their churches. This act 
of authority met with resistance which, hoAV- 
ever, after a time relaxed, and by the twenty- 
first year of James’s reign the opinions of 
the inhabitants had become so far modified 
that an address, drawn up by Bandinel in 
conjunction with others of the clergy, was 
presented to the king, begging him to restore 
the office of dean and the use of the liturgy. 
Upon this Bandinel was appointed dean, 
with instructions to draw up, for sub- 
mission to the king, a body of canons agree- 
able to the discipline of the church of 
England, which were referred to a commis- 
sion consisting of Archbishop Abbot, the 
lord keeper Williams, and Anarewes, bishop 
of Wincnester. These were, after modifica^ 
tion, confirmed, and the islands were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the dean, subject 
to the Bishop of Winchester, in whose diocese 
they were declared to be. 


The chief personal interest of Bandinel’s 
life lies in the part he took in the dissen- 
sions which convulsed the island at the time, 
of the great civil troubles in England, his 
quarrel with the Oarterets, and consequent 
tragical end. Sir Philip de Carteret was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of the island 
by Charles I, and, although a zealous pro- 
testant, was always an ardent loyalist. He 
is said to have been a man of ability and in- 
tegrity, but of austere manners, and he was 
I accused by his enemies of absorbing all the 
; more lucrative offices in the island. He is 
I charged with having attempted to deprive 
' the dean of part of nis tithes, an aggression 
! that roused in Bandinel an animosity to the 
j lieutenant-governor, which was fostered by 
I subsequent eA'onts, and Avhich endured 
throughout his life. At the time of the civil 
I war in England, Bandinel was considered 
the head of the parliamentary party in Jersey,* 
Avhose cause he is said to have espoused 
chiefly out of opposition to the leading* 
loyalist Carteret. When the parties were 
in conflict in tlie island, Bandinel kept back 
all supplies from the fortresses of Elizabeth 
Castle and Mont Orgueil, Avhere the lieu- 
tenant-governor and his Avife were shut up. 
The rigours and mortifications Avhich he 
had to endure brought Carteret to his grave, 
and in his last illness Bandinel evinced the 
bitterness of his enmity by refusing all 
spiritual and material comforts to the dying 
man, keeping even his wife from him until 
the last moment. On Carteret’s death, in 
1643, his son, Sir George Carteret, was ap- 
pointed by the king lieutenant-governor in 
nis stead, and he gratified at the same time 
his resentment for the treatment of his 
father, and his loyal zeal, by arresting Ban- 
dinel and his son on a charge of treason. 
Tliey were confined first in Elizabeth Castle 
and afterwards in Mont Orgueil, where, after 
more than twelve months’ imprisonment, 
they formed a plan for escape. Having 
made a line of their bed-linen and such 
other material as they could procure, on the 
night of 10 Feb. 1644-5 they forced their 
way through tho grating of their cell, and 
proceeded to lower themselves down the side 
of their prison. The son succeeded in reach- 
ing the end of the line, which, however, 
being too short, he fell and was seriously 
injured ; but the dean, by his weight break- 
ing the line, fell from a great height on to 
the rocks below, where he was discovered in- 
sensible by a sentinel on the following morn- 
ing, and only lingered to the next day, when 
he died. His son escaped for a time, but Avas 
recaptured and died in prison. Dean Ban- 
dinel was also one of the rectors of the.isltiAd, 
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from which office, however, he derived but * bodily pain he endured at tlHk time obtained 
small emolument. so firm a hold upon his system tliat he was 

[Anstod’s Channel Islands ; Cfosaroa ; HooVs o®ver afterwards able to shake off their evil 
Archbishops, vol. v. ; Falle’s History of Jersey.] effects. Driven almost to despair, he now 

Jl. H. spent several years unhappily and urmrofit- 
* . mT-rvr^i-r^-r -r a ^ i bccanie obvious to his friends that 

JAMES (1783-1.849), was ; a complete change was essential, and accord-* 
a clerk m the Foreign Office for some fifty ingly m 1820Banim removed to Dublin. It 
years, from which he retired shortly before was largely owing to his efforts that the 
his death on a full pension. In 1842 he artists of the Irish capital obtained a charter 

§ ublished ‘ Some Account of the Trade in of incorporation and a government grant, 
laves from Africa, as connected with Europe | and to mark their sense of his services they 
and America, and dedicated the book to Eord presented Danim with an address and a cbn- 
Aberdeen, the then foreign secretary. It de- | siderablo sum of money. Giving up the 
scribes, first, ‘the introduction of the African artistic profession, and devoting himself to 
slave trade into Europe, and progress of it ! literature, he wrote, in addition to much 
amoiify European nations;^ secondly, ^ the , ephemeral work, a lengihy poem entitled 
abandonment of the slave trade by England j ‘The Celt’s Paradise,’ which was very favour- 
and, thirdly, ‘ the effort, s of the British go- ablv regarded by Lalor Sheil and Sir Walter 
vernment with other governments to eftect I Scott. Tliis was followed by an unsuccess- 
the entire extinction of the trade.’ ful dramatic composition, ‘Turgesius ;’ but 

.Tames Bandinel was a brother of the Rev. a second t ragedy wliich he shortly produced, 
Bulkeley Bandinel, D.D. [q. v.], keeper of the ‘ Damon and Pythias,’ deservedly brought 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. He died on him high reputation. Although ‘ Damon 
29 .Tuly 1849 at liis residence in Berkeley j and Pythias^ is frequently stated to have 
Square, at the age of 66. been tlie joint work of Banim and Sheil, 

[Annual Register, 1849; Bandinel, On the Banim’s biographer affirms that the only 
Slave Trade, 1849.] P. B. A. assistance rendered by Sheil to the young 

dramatist consisted of an introduction and 
BANGOR, HUGH. [See Iluon op recommendation to a manager. ‘ Damon 
Banoor.] and Pythias ’ was performed at Covent 

Garden thcat re 28 May 1821, with Macready 
BANIM, .TOriN (1798—1842), novelist, and Charles Kemble in the principal parts, 
dramatist, and poet, was born in tho city of The success of this tragedy enabled I^nim 
Kilkenny, 3 April 1798. His father pur- to pay his debts. 

sued the double occupation of farmer and In the year 1 822 John and Michael Banim 
trader in all the necessaries of a sportsman’s conceived the idea of Avriting a series of 
and angler’s outfit. Pro.spering in business, novels which should do for the Irish what 
he Avas enabled to give his sons, Michael [q. a’.] Scott had done for the Scotch in his ‘ Waver- 
and John, a good education. The latter, ley NoAxds.’ Hitherto such Irish characters 
who was the younger son, Avas sent, after as had appeared in fiction had been ridiculous 
some preparatory training, to Kilkenny col- and grotesque. There was a wealth of Irish 
le^. Tliere he evinced aptitude for noeti- feeling, sentiment, and patriotism which had 
cal comporition, as well as talent for draw- heretofoi*e been untouched and imrepre- 
ing and painting. Desiring to adopt the sented, hut which tho Banim bixithers now 
profession of artist, Banim was sent m the began to utilise and explore. John had now 
year 1813 to Dublin, where he became a married, and, having settled in London, was 
in the drawing academy of the Royal working as a periodical writer, and contribut- 
Dublin Society. lie was constant in his ing largely to the ‘ Literary Register.* He 
attendance at the academy, and ‘ he had the wrote another tragedy ^The Prodig^,* which 
honour to receive the highest pme in the was accepted at Drury Xane (with parts cast 
gift of the committee for liis drawings placed for Kean and Young), but never performed, 
in the first exhibition held after his year Towards the close of 1823, Banim was 
of entrance * (Murray’s Life). On leaving enabled to be of serv’ice to another Irishman 
Dublin Jie became, a teacher of drawing in of genius, Gerald Griffin, who had gone up 
Kilkenny, and while pursuing his profes- to London for ,the purpose of pursuing a 
sion was the subject of a romantic but im- literary career. A senes of essays by Banun, 
fortunate love-attachment. It had a very under the title of ‘ Revelations of the Dead- 
pathetic end in the death of the lady, and Alive,* met with great favoiur in 1824. The 
im embalmed his grief in the oest of year following appeared the first series of 
his .early poems. The mental agony and the ‘ O’Hara Tales,’ which at once enjoyed 

I 2 
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considerable popularity. The second of these 
tales, ‘The Fetches,’ was the work of John 
Banim, as was also ‘John Doe’ or ‘The Peep 
o’ Day,’ with the exception of the opening 
chapter. He next wrote tlie ‘ Boyne Water,’ 
apolitical novel, which dealt witii the period 
or William of Orange and James II. It 
contained craphic descrijitions of the siege 
of Liimerick and other episodes of the time. 

‘ This work was severely handled by the critics, 
and we have good authority for stating that 
the author regretted having written it, and his 
brother prevented its being reprinted in the 
new edition of the “ O’Hara Tales,” published 
by Messrs. Duffy & Son in 1865^ (Rk.vd’8 
Cabinet of Ii'ish Literature). As sometimes 
happens, however, that which the critics 
abused found fervent admirers amongst the 
reading public ; and after the appearance of 
the ‘ Boyne ^^'ate^•,’ Colburn offered a very 
large sum for the next tale of the OTIara 
family. 

Accepting the offer, John Banim produced 
‘The Nowlans,’ a powerful though painful 
story. Success was insured to the toiler, but j 
he was harassed by bodily affliction. Never- 
theless he toiled on, suffering ‘ wringing, 
agonising, burning pain.’ Though not eight- 
and-twenty, he had the appearance of forty, 
and he tottered as he walked. At this time 
he found an excellent friend in John Sterling. ! 
In 1826 Banim wrote his tragedy of ‘ Sylla,’ 
founded upon the play of M. .Tony. Domestic 
illness and anxiety now preyed upon him, but 
he laboured on, producing ‘ I’he Disowned ’ j 
and other stories for the second series of ‘The ■ 
O’Hara Tales.’ In 1829 he wont abroad, but | 
continued to write for periodicals and for the j 
stage. Buthe was straitened in circumstances ; 
as well as ill in body. Writing from Boulogne j 
to his brother Michael, 25 Feb. 1832, he thus 
revealed his position : ‘ Yes, it is but too 
true, I am embarrassed, more so than I ever 
expected to be. By what means ? By ex- 
travagfance ? My receipts and my living since 
I left England would contradict that. By 
castle-building ? No — “ the visitation of 

God.” ’ In another letter ho stated that of 
twenty volumes he had wi'itten, and of treble 
their quantity of matter in xieriodicals, no 
three pages had been penned free from bodily 
torture. An appeal was made on his behalf 
in the ‘Times,’ ‘ Spectator,’ and other journals, 
with liberal results, including contributions 
from Earl Grey and Sir Robert Peel. But 
Banim’s sufferings increased ; he lost the use 
of his lower limns, and was pronounced in- 
curable by his physicians. He was brought 
from France to London by easy stages, and 
finally he was conveyed home to Kilkenny. 
This was in the year 1835, and in passing | 


through Dublin Banim was greeted with 
popular enthusiasm. He experienced much 
kindness from the lord-lieutenant, the Earl of 
Mulgrave, and a performance in his honour 
and for his benefit was given at the Dublin 
Theatre Royal. On arriving at Kilkenny his 
j fellow-townsmen showed their appreciation 
1 of his genius by presenting him with an ad- 
dress and a handsome sum of money. Banim, 
who was of a w'armly sensitive and grateful 
nature, was deeply moved by this tribute frtim 
his native city. 

In 1836 Banim was granted a pension of 
150/. from the civil list, chiefly owing to tho 
exert ions of the Earl of Carlisle, who moi*o 
than once called upon the novelist in his little 
cottage of Windgap, just outside the town 
of Kilkenny. A further pension of 40/. was^ 
granted on account of Banim’s daughter, 
whom lie was otherwise unable to educate. 
These pensions greatly lessoned his anxiety,, 
and when the evening of his life closed in 
upon him prematurely it found him patient 
and resigned. When ‘ F ather Connell,’ the 
last joint work of the brothers, had been pro- 
duced, it became apparent that .Tolin Banim 
was gradually sinking, and at length, on 
13 Aug. 1842, ho expired at the age of forty- 
four. 

John Banim has been called ‘ the Scott of 
Ireland.’ He delineated the national cha- 
racter in a striking manner, and his pictures 
of the Irish peasantry will doubtless live for 
many j^enerations. ‘ Fault has been found 
with him on the ground that there is through- 
out the whole of his writings a sort ot over- 
strained excitement, a wilful dwelling upon 
turbulent and unchastened passions.’ Of the 
strong writing thus complained of, which was 
characteristic of both brothers, an example 
is fuiTiished in tho story of ‘ The Croppy,’ 
relating to the rising in *1798. The authors 
wrote in this novel ; ‘ We paint from the 
people of a land amongst whom, for the last 
six hundred years, national provocations have 
never ceased to keep alive the strongest and 
often the worst passions of our nature ; whose 
pauses, during that long lapse of a country’s 
exist-ence, from actual conflict in the field, 
have been but so many changes into mental 
strife, and who to this day are held prepared,, 
should tho war-cry be given, to rush at each 
other’s throats and enact scenes that, in the 
columns of a newspaper, would show more 
terribly vivid than any selected by .us from 
former facts for the purposes of candid though 
slight illustration.’ 

But full justice has been done to the 
realistic powers ef Banim, one English critic 
acknowledging that he united the truth and 
circumstantiauty of Crabbe with the dark and 
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bloomy power of Godwin; while in know- 
iMge of Irish character, habits, customs, 
and feeling, he was superior even to Miss 
Edgeworth or Lady Morgan. Had Banim 
possessed the hearty humour of a Lover or a , 
Lever, he would have been saved from many i 
of his literary excesses. As a delineator of j 
life in the higher ranks of society, Banim I 
conspicuously failed ; his strength lay in his j 
vigorous and characteristic sketcluss of the | 
Irish peasantry, and these in their light and j 
shade have something of the breadth and | 
the strong effects of Uenibrandt. I 

A selection from Banim's contributions to j 
periodical literatui*e (together with some j 
sketches by his brother) appeared in 1838 
under the title of ‘ The Bit o’ Writin’, and 
other ’fales.’ His otlier works are : 1. ‘ The 
Celt’s Paradise.’ 2. ‘Turgesius.’ 3. ‘Damon 
and Pythias.’ 4. ‘ Sylla,’ 5. ‘ The Prodigal.’ 
ti. ‘ The Moorish Wife.’ 7. ‘ llevelations of 
the Dead-Alive.’ 8. ‘John Doe.’ 9. ‘The 
Ketches.’ 10. ‘ The Boyne Water.’ 11. ‘The 
Disowned.’ 12. ‘ The Smuggler.’ 13. ‘ Peter | 
of the Castle.’ 14. ‘ The Nowlans.’ 16. ‘The 
Anglo-Irish.’ 16. ‘ The Denounced,’ a work | 
Avhich included two tales, ‘ The Last Baron | 
of Crana,’ and ‘ The Conformists.’ Ho also 
collaborated, as we have seen, with his brother 
in several of the O’Hara tales, furnished 
sketches as a basis for others, and wiote 
besides many essays, sketches, and stories of 
a. slighter character. 

[Mtirray’s Life of John Banim, 1857; The 
O’Hara Tales, new edition, 1865; Iteiul’s Cabinet 
■of Irish Literature; and the varioxw works of 
Banim.] G. B. S. 

BANIM, MICHAEL (1796-1874), bro- 
therof John Banim [q. v.l, and co-worker with 
him in the series of novels called the ‘ O’Hara 
Tales,’ was born at Kilkenny, 6 Aug. 1796. 
He was educated first in Kilkenny and after- 
wards at a well-known catholic school con- 
ducted by Dr. Magrath. At the age of sixteen 
he was ouered the choice of a profession, and 
chose that of the.bar. He studied assiduously 
for some time, and looked forward hopefully 
to his future. But his prospects were over- 
cast Iby a serious reverse of fortune which 
befell his father. ‘ With a self-sacrifice for , 
which his whole life was remarkable, Michael j 


Banim gave up his cherished design, and 
•quietly stepped oack into what he considered 
we path of duty. He took up the tangled 
threads of business, applied his whole energy 
and perseverance to tne task, and at length 
had the satisfaction of unr^elling the com- 
plication, and replacing his parents in com- 
fort, both material and mental * (Read). 
Eor himself he foimd happiness in studying 


the lives of those around him, and in the 
enjoyment of the beautiful scenery of Kil- 
kenny. It was in 1822 that John Banim 
broached to Michael his scheme for a series of 
, national tales. The elder brother at once 
j fell in with the idea, and related certain cir- 
j cumstances which wei*e well adapted to servo 
j as the foundation of one of tnese novels. 

I Urged by his brother to write the story himself^ 
1 Michael consented to do so in such hours as 
I he could snatch from business, and the result 
I was the novel entitled ‘ Crohoore of the Bill- 
j hook,’ winch proved one of the most popular 
j in the first series of the ‘O’Hara Diles.' 
j Many years later, in explaining the reasons 
why these t ales were undertaken, and in also 
defending their bias, Michael Banim wrote : 

‘ When Irish character was dealt with only 
to be food for risibility in consequence of its 
peculiar divergence from established rules of 
judgmtjnt, the wish of the authors of the 
“ O’Hara Tales ” w’as to retain its peculiarity 
of humour, even in adversity, while accoimt- 
j ing for its darker phase of retaliation for insult 
I and injury. It was the object of the authors, 

I while admitting certain and continued law- 
i lessness, to show that causes existed, conse- 
quently creating the lawlessness. Through 
the medium of fiction this purpose was con- 
stantly kept in view.’ 

Michael Banim travelled through the south 
of Ireland for the purpose of supplying the 
historical and geographical details for his 
brother’s novel, the ‘ Boyne Water; ’ and in 
1826 he visited John in Loudon, making the 
acquaintance of many distinguished men of 
letters. When the struggle for catholic 
emancipation was at its height, Michael 
woi’kea energetically for the cause. In 1828 
ho published the ‘ Croppy,’ and the same 
year, after his return to Kilkenny, he had the 
honour of a visit from the Comte de Monta- 
lembert, who was then on a tour through 
Ireland. The comte told Banim that he had 
first read the ‘ O’Hara Tales ’ in Stockholm, 
and that he could not leave Ireland without 
journeying from Cork to Kilkenny, specially 
to thank the writers of those tales. A pro- 
longed illness interfered with Banim’s literary 
exertions; and it was not until five years 
after the publication of the ‘Croppy’ that 
his next venture, the ‘ Ghost Hunter and hia 
Kamily,’ appeared. But from 1834 onward, 
for a number of years, stories appeared in 
rapid succession from his ^len. Avnen John 
Banim was struck down by illness, his brother 
wrote and earnestly besought him to return 
to Kilkenny and share his home. * You 
speak a great deal too much,’ he observed in 
one letter, ‘ about what you think you owe 
me. As you are my brother, never allude to 
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it again. My ci'eed on this subject is, that 
one orother should not want while the other 
can supply him.’ In 1840 Michael Banim 
married, being then a man of ample means ; 
but in less than a year he lost almost the 
whole of his foi’tune through t he failure of a 
merchant. The blow fell severely upon him, 
and a second serious illness ensued, through 
which he bruvelj' struggled. When he had 
sufficiently re(!overed, he wj*ote ‘ Father 
Connell,’ one of the most pleasing of the 
fictions written by either brother, the chief 
character being a faithful delineation of a 
worthy priest who had been known to Banim 
since childhood. As a creation, Father 
Connell has been compared by some critics, 
and not unfavourably, with the Dr. I’rimrose 
of Oliver Goldsmith. In 1852 Banim’s 
‘ Clough Fion ’ appeared in the ‘ Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine,^ and about the same time, 
through the influence of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, the author was appointed postmaster 
of his native city of Kilkenny. Although 
Banim was in a very delicate state of health 
for some years after receiving this appoint- 
ment, he fulfilled its duties ; but all literaiy 
occupation was suspended. It was not until 
1864 that the ‘ Town of the Cascades,’ his 
last work, was published. In this story, 
which exhibited no lack of power, the author 
depicted the terrible eflects of the vice of 
intemperance. Bunim’s health completely 
broke down in 1873, and he was obliged to 
resign his situation of postmaster. Leaving 
the neighbourhood, he went with his family 
to reside at Booterstown, on the coast of the 
county of Dublin. The committee of the 
Royal Literary Fund made him an annual 
allowance. But there is no doubt that his 
closing years were years of anxiety and 
hardship. He died at Booterstown on 
SO Aug. 1874. The Prime Minister (Mr. 
Disraeli) granted his widow a pension from 
the civil list. 

In character Michael Banim was amiable, 
unambitious, modest, and generous to a de- 
gree. He unselfishly thrust himself into the 
background, in order that his younger brother 
might enjoy to the full the fame that was 
dear to him. He even refrained from ejaim- 
ing his fair share in the tide of popularity 
which set in upon the authors of the ‘ O’Hara 
Tales.’ * At the same time, it is a noteworthjr 
fact that his contributions to the joint publi- 
cations, which appeared under the well- 
known nom deplume of the “ O’Hara Family,” 
were most favourably criticised by the public 
journals.’ While not possessing the poetic 
vein of the younger brother, Michael Banim 
was certainly his e^ual in the power of 
v ividly depicting passion and character. He 


had also an irresistible, if at times uncouth^ 
eloquence of style. 

As there has been much misunderstanding 
concerning the relative share of the brothers 
in the composition of the various tales 
written by them, we may quote from a docu- 
ment drawn up by Michael Banim, in which 
he set forth his own share of their joint 
labours. Out of a total of twenty-four 
volumes, he claimed to have written thirteen 
and a half, including the following stories : 
1. ‘Crohoore of the Billhook.’ 2. ‘The 
Croppy.’ 3. ‘The Ghost Hunter and his 
Family.’ 4. ‘The Mayor of W’indgap.’ 

‘ The Bit o’ AVritin’.’ 6. ‘ Father Connell.’ 

. ‘ The Town of the Cascades.’ 

[The Nation (Dublin); Cabinet of Irish Lite- 
rature ; Fitieman’s Journal (Dublin) ; Murray’s 
Life of John Banim.] G. B. S. 

BANISTER or BANESTER, JOHN 
(1640-1610), surgeon, was wellknown among 
surgeons in London in the latter half of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. He began his professional 
life as surgeon to the forces sent under the 
Earl of AVarwick in 1663 to relieve Havre. 
On this expedition he and AA^illiam Clowes 
l^q. V.], another surgical author, began a 
friendship which lasted throughout their lives. 
Some time after his return he studied at Ox-» 
ford, and received a license to practise in 
1673. For several years ho practised both 
physic end surgery at Nottingham. Lei- 
cester’s expedition to the Low Countries in 
1586 gave Banister another opportunity of 
public service, and ho served on board ship 
{JRoyal Letter, 1693 ; see Munk). After the 
expedition he settled in London, and in 1688 
he and Clowes are associated in the dedica- 
j tion of Read’s ‘ Translation of Arceus.’ They 
saw many cases together, and in 1691 T. P., 

I a patient of theirs, praised both surgeons in 
I a wretched English poem. Complaints were 
often made at that time to the College of 
Physicians as to surgeons practising medicine^ 
and, perhi^s in consequence of some such 
difficulty. Banister in 1693 obtained a royal 
letter oi recommendation which led the col- 
lege to grant him a license (16 Feb. 1693-4) 
on the condition that in dangerous cases he 
should call in one of its fellows. Banister was 
famed for his kindness to the poor, especially to> 
old soldiers, and for his extensive professional 
reading. He edited Weeker, with correc- 
tions, ‘A Compendious Chyrurgerie gathered 
and translated (e^cially) out of Weeker/ 
12mo, London, 1686. He compiled a collec- 
tion of remedies and prescriptions, ‘ An Anti- 
dotarie Chyrurgicall,’ London, 1689, in which 
he acknowledges the generous help of his con- 
temporaries, George Baker [q.v.j, Balthrop^ 
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Clowes, and Goodnis. He also published in 
folio ‘ The History of Man, sucked from the 
Sap of the most approved Anatomists, 9 books, 
London, 1678.’ Calametius, Tagaltius, and 
"VVecker, three dry and unprofitable writers 
on surgeiw, form the basis of his writings. 
No cases irom his own practice are given, and 
neither domestic histoiy nor interesting ex- 
amples of style are to be found in his pedantic 
pages. He lived in Silver Street (Antido- 
tarie)y and was buried in the church of St. 
Clave in that street, since destroyed, with 
the record of his dootli, in the great fire. 
He had a long epitaph in English verse, 
which bears sufficient resemblance to some j 
poems of Clowes to make it likely that it j 
was written for Banister’s tomb by his old ! 
friend. In 1633, some time after Banister’s j 
death, a collected edition of his surgical | 
works was published, ‘ The Wovkes of that I 
Famous Chyrurgian, Mr. John Banester,’ in } 
six books. 

[Clowes’s Works ; Munk’s lioll of Physicians, 
i. 104.] N. M. 

BANISTER, JOHN (16.30-1679), mu- ^ 
sical composer and violinist, was the son of j 
one of the ‘ waits’ of the pai'ish of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, and that profession he at first 
followed. His father was his first instructoi’, 
and ho arrived at such proficiency on the 
violin that Charles II became interested in 
him and sent him for further education to 
France, appointing him on liis return to the 
post of leader of liis own band, vacated by 
the. death of Baltzar [q. v.] in 1663. A war- 
rant of that year {Add, MS. 6760) informs us 
that he was appointed to the band at a salary 
of 40/. per annum, payable quarterly. About 
1666-7 he is said to have been dismissed by 
the kin^ for an impertinent remark concern- 
ing the appointment of French musicians to 
the royal band. This seems to be refcived 
to in Fepys’s Diary, date 20 Feb. 1666-7, 
although Banister’s name occurs in a list of 
the King’s Chapel in 1668 {JEgertm MS. 
2169).* On 30 Dec. 1672 he inaugurated a 
series of concerts at his own house, which 
are remarkable as being the first lucrative 
concerts given in London. One peculiarity 
of the arrangements was that the audience, 
on payment of one shilling, were entitled to 
denaand what music they pleased to be per- 
formed. These entertainxbents continued to 
be given by him, as we learn from advertise- 
ments in the * London Gazette’ of the period, 
until within ft short time of his death, which 
place on 3 Oct. 167§. He was buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

His most important composition is 'the 
music to the tragedy of ‘ Circe ’ by Dr. C. 


Davenant, which was performed at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre in 1676. Manuscript copies 
of the first act are preserved in the library of 
j the Royal College of Music, and in the ^itz- 
william Museum at Cambridge. In the same 
! year he wrote music to ‘ The Tempest’ in con- 
j junction with Pelham Humphrey. Several 
I songs by Banister, some of them belonging 
to some classic tragc'dy of which the name 
is unkno-wn, and written jointly with Dr. 
Blow, are in a manuscript in the Christ 
Church Ijibi*aiy', Oxford. In tho collections 
of printed music which date from about 
this time his name is of frequent occurrence. 

I Besides his vocal compositions, which are 
1 not of veiy great interest or importance, 
i he wrote a great many short pieces for one, 
j two, and three violins, and also for the lute. 

I He was osjiccially skilled in writing upon a 
I ground bass. A work of this kind is pre- 
j served in the British Museum {Add. MS. 
18940) for two violins on a ground, and 
several similar compositions are among the 
manuscripts in the Music School at Oxford. 
Thei’o also many of his other compositions 
^ are j) reserved, one of which {MS. 35) is 
j curious, as it appears to be an exercise in 
bowing. Tho name is given vanously as 
Bannister, Banester, and Banstei’, but most 
commonly, and no doubt correctly, us Banister. 

His son, John Banister the younger, was 
a pupil of his father’s, and became, like him, 
a violinist in the royal band, where he re- 
mained under Charles II, James II, William 
and Mary, and Anne, '\^'hen tho first Italian 
operas were given in this country at Drury 
Lane, he played the first violin. lie died in 
1736. 

[Burney’s History of Music; Hawkins’s His- 
tory of Music ; Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians ; M.S.8. in Fitzwilliam Museum, Cani- 
brid^o, Music School and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and in the British Museum.] J. A, F. M. 

BANISTER, JOHN {d. 1692 P), natural- 
ist, travelled first in the East Indies and later 
in Virginia, apparently as a Church of Eng- 
land missionary, as well as with the purpose 
of investigating the natural history of those re- 

f fions. His stay in Virginia extended over at 
east fourteen years, during which time he cor- 
responded with John Ray, Compton (bishop 
of London), and Martin Lister. To Kay he 
sent in 1680 a lengthy catalogue of Virginia 
plants, which is published in the * Historia 
Flantarum ’ (ii. 1928), where Ray styles 
him ' eruditissimus vir et consummatissimus 
botanicus.’ In the previous year he had sent 
a similar catalogue, with drawing, to Comp- 
ton. He was an entomologist as well as a 
botanist, and published papers on the insects, 
niollusks, and plants of Virginia in the * Philo- 
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sophical Transactions.’ In one of his expe- 
ditions in Virginia he fell from the rocks .and 
was killed, (about 1692). His notes and 
papers were sent to Compton ; his dried 
plants were acquired by Sir Hans Sloane, 
and are now in the British Museum. 

[Phil. Trans, xvi. 667-72 ; Pulteiiey’s Sketches, 
55-7.] J. B. 

BANISTER, RICHARD (d. 1624 .?), 
an oculist, oT Stamford in Lincolnshire, 
was educated under his near kinsman, John 
Banister, the surgeon [q. v.]. He devoted him- 
self especially to certain branches of surgery, 
such as ‘ the help of hearing by the instru- 
ment, the cure of the hare-lip and the wry- j 
neck, and diseases of the eyes.’ He studied ; 
under various persons eminent in these sub- j 
jects, among whom were ‘Henry Blackborne, 
llobert Hall of Worcester, Master Velder of [ 
Fennie Stanton, Master Surflet of Lynn, 
and Master Barnabie of Peterborough.’ To 
complete his education he betook himself to 
the study of the best authors, as Rhazes, 
Mesne, Femelius, Vesalius, &c. 

Banister then established himself in Stam- 
ford, and ac(uiired considerable reputation as 
an oculist. He was in request in all the large 
towns round about, and was even sent for to 
Ijondon. He appears to have performed 
numerous operations for cataract, and to have 
cured twenty-four blind persons at Norwich, 
of which he obtained a certificate from the 
mayor and aldermen. 

Banister published in 1622 a second edition 
of a ‘ Treatise of One Hundred and Thirteen 
Diseases of the Eyes and Eyelids, with some 
profitable additions of certain principles and 
experiments, by Ricliard Banister, oculist and 
practitioner in physic.’ It is a translation 
from the French of .Tacques Guillemeau, 
made by one A. H., and at its first publica- 
tion dedicated to the elder Banister. Guil- 
lemeau was a distinguished surgeon at the 
courts of Charles IX, Henry III, and Henry IV 
of France, and his work, ‘ Trait6 des Maladies j 
de I’CEil,’ was published at Paris in 1685, and j 
at Lyons in 1610, and was translated both 
into Flemish and into German. The English 
translation by A. II. having become out of 
print, a second edition was published in 
1622 by Richard Banister, together with an 
‘ appendant part ’ called ‘ Cervisia Medicata, 
Purging Ale, with divers aphorisms and prin- 
ciples.’ The work received the name or Ba- 
nister’s Breviary of the Eyes. In this treatise 
he names the best oculists for the last fifty 
or sixty years, not university ^aduates. 
Banister was living at the ^ime of the pub- 
lication of the book in 1622, but probably 
died a few years later, about 1624. 


[Wood’s Athense (Bliss), i. 563 ; Hutchinson’s 
I Biographia Modica ; Banister’s Treatise, as 
, above.] R. H. 

j BANISTER, Sir WILLIAM (Jl. 1713), 
I was one of the barons of the exchequer during 
I the last year of Queen Anne’s reigfn and 
' for a few months of George I’s. He was a 
j student of the Middle Temple, and received 
j the coif in 1706. For a few years he was 
i one of the judges of South Wales, and through 
i the friendsliip of Lord Chancellor Harcoui*t 
i was promoted in .Tune 1713 to be a baron of 
j the exchequer, when he was knighted. On 
' the accession of George I, Lord Cliancellor 
Cowper, in his proposals for reforming the 
judicial staff, advised the removal of Banister 
as being ‘ a man not at all qualified for the 
place’ (Camprkll’s Lives of the Lord Chart- 
cellorsy iv. 350), and on 14 Oct. 1714 he was 
accordingly removed (Lord Raymond’s Re- 
ports, 1261, 1318). His public career and 
his private life appear to have been equally 
devoid of general interest. Turk Dean in 
Gloucestershire ‘ descended to him from his 
ancestors,’ and he ])osse8sed ‘ a great estate 
in this and otlier places’ (Atkyns’s Glouces- 
tershire, 787). 

[Foss’s Judges of Etigluad, and works cited 
above.] (1. V. B. 

BANKE, RICHARD (^. 1410), judge, 
was aiipointed a baron of the exchequer oy the 
continual council in 1410, during the virtual 
interregnum caused by the mental and phy- 
sical decay of Henry TV, and re-appointed 
by Henry V in 1414. He married Margaret, 
daughter of William de Rivere. The date 
of his death is altogether uncertain, there 
being nothing to indicate who succeeded him 
on the bench. He was interred in the priory 
of St. Bartholomew, London, on the site 
of which St. Bartholomew’s Hospital now 
stands, as was also his wife. Stow, to whom 
we are indebted for the record of this fact, 
spells his name Vancke and his wife’s maiden 
name Rivar. 

[Dngdale’s Chron. Ser. 57 ; Stow’s Survey of 
London, ed. Strypo, i. 715.] J. M. R. 

BANKES, GEORGE (1788-1866), the 
last of the cursitor barons of the exchequer 
— ^the office being abolished on his deatn in 
1866 — was the third son of Henry Bankes 
[q. V.], of Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire, who 
represented Cone Castle for nearly flfW years, 
and of Frances, daughter of Wm. W^dley, 
governor of the Leeward Islands. He was 
a lineal descendant of Sir John Bankes 
[q. V.], chief justice of the common pleas 
m the reign of Charles I. Bankes was 
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educated at Weetmihster School and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He studied law first at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and afterwards at the Inner 
Temple, and was called to the bar by the 
latter society in 1816. In tlie following 
year he entered parliament as his father’s 
colleague for the family borough of Corfe 
Castle, which he represented in every suc- 
ceeding parliament unt il 1 823. Ho was again 
returned for Corfe Castle in 1826, and sat 
imtil 1832, when tJie family borough was 
united with that of Waroham. He (loes not 
appear to have achieved any remarkable pro- 
fessional success, but owing, presumably, to 
his family influence, he was appointed one 
of the bankruptcy commissioners in 1822, 
and cursitor baron in 1824. In 1829, under 
the Wellington administration, he became 
chief secretary of the board of control, and 
in the next year a junior lord of the treasu^, 
and one of the commissioners for the affaii’s 
of India. At thcgenei*al election in 1841 ho 
' again. entered parliament, being returned by 
the coimty of Dorset, for which ho continued 
to sit until his death. He 8U])ported the tory 
party, and strenuously ojjposed Sir llobert 
Peel’s commercial reforms. During the short 
administration of the Earl of Derby in 1862, 
Bankes held the office of judgo-advocat e-gene- 
ral, and was sworn a privy councillor. On 
the death of his elder brother, William John 
[q. V.], in 1855, he succeeded to the family 
estates. He died at his residence. Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, leaving issue three sons 
and five daughters by his wife Georgina Char- 
lotte, on^ child of Admiral Sir Charles 
Nugent, G.C.B. Bankes was the author of 
* The Story of Corfe Castle and of many who 
have lived there’ (London, 1863), and of 
Brave Dame Mary,’ a work of fiction founded 
on the ‘ Story.’ 

[Illustrated London New.s, 12 July 1856; 
Burke’s Dictionary of the Landed Gentry ; Fo.‘is’s 
Lives of the Judges of England.] G. V. B. 

BANKES, HENRY (1767-1834), poli- 
tician and author, was bom in 1767, the only 
surviving son of Henry Bankes, Esq., and 
the great-grandson of Sir J ohn Bankes [q. y.], 
chief justice of the common pleas in the time 
^f Charles I. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster School and at Trinity Collejfe, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1778, 
and M.A. in 1781. After leaving Cambridge 
he sat for the close borough of Corfe Casue 
from 1780 to 1826; in tlie latter year ho 
tvas elected for the county of Dorset, and 
re-elected in the general eleation in the same 
year, but was rejected after a severe contest 
in 1880. In politics he was a conservative ; 
he gave a general support to Pitt, but pre- 


served his independence. He took an active 
but not a leading part in nearly every debate 
of his time, and closely attended to all par- 
liamentary duties. lie was a trustee of the 
British Museum, and acted as its organ in 
parliament. Bankes published ‘ A Civil and 
Uonstitutional History of Home, from the 
Foundation to the Age of Augustus,’ 2 vols. 
1818. He married in 1784 Frances, daughter 
of William Woodward, govemoi^of the Lee- 
ward Isles, and left a large family. His 
second son was William .John Bankes [q. v.j, 
and his third George Bankes fq. v.]. His 
daughter married the Earl or Falmouth. 
Bankes died at Tregothnan, Cornwall, 17 Dec. 
1834, and was buried in Wiraborno Abbey. 

[Gent. Mag. iii. new scries, p. 323; Parlia- 
mentary l)e))utes, 1 780-1829 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

A. G-n. 

BANKES, Silt JOl I N ( 1 589-1 644), chief 
histice of the common pleas, ‘was born at 
Keswick, in Cumberland, of honest parents, 
who, perceiving him judicir)ua and industri- 
ous, bestowed good breeding on him in 
Gray’s Inn, in hope he should attain to pre- 
feriiK'nt, wlu?rein they were not deceived ’ 
(Fuller, Worthies, ed" Nichols, i. 237 ). His 
father was a merchant, and his mother, 
according to some authorities, Elizabeth, 
daughter of one Hassell, but according to 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ Bankea’s inotlier 
was .lane Malton, and his grandmother Anne 
Hassel. Bankes was sent to a gi*ammar school 
in his own county, and thence to Queen’s 
^ College, Oxford, in 1604, at the age of fifteen, 
i Leaving the university without a degree he 
I entered Gray’s Inn as a law student in 1607 ; 

! was called to the har 30 Nov. 1614 ; became 
' a bencher of the society in 1629, reader in 
1631, and treasurer the next year (Dugdale, 
Orif/. 297, 299). Meantime he had been re- 
turned to parliament in 1628 for the borough 
of Morpeth, and had taken pai’t in the debate 
on the question of privilege arising out of the 
seizure of a member’s goods for tonnage by 
order of the king (19 Feb. 1628), on which 
occasion he declared that ‘the king’s com- 
mand cannot authorise any man to break the 
privilege ’ (Par/. Hist. ii. 480). He did not, 
however, take much part in the politics of 
the day. 

In 1630 the king made him attorney- 
general to the infant Prince Charles, then 
Duke of Cornwall, and on the death of At- 
torney-general Noy, Bankes succeeded to his 
place, Sept. 1634. His profe^ional reputa- 
tion was very high at this moment, for one 
of Lord Wentworth’s correspondents men- 
tions ‘ how Banks, the attorney-general, hath 
been commended to his majesty— -that he 
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exceeds Bacon in eloquence, Cliancellor Elles- 
mere in judgment, and William Noy in law * 
(Bankes, Cor/e CustUy 5.1). His wealth ap- 
pears to have grown as rapidly as his repu- 
tation, for about this time ho purchased the 
manor of Corfe Castle, in Borsetsliire, from 
Lady Hatton, widow of Sir Edward Coke. 
That he should have bt'en able to purchase 
SO important a property at so comparatively 
early an age as 46, apparently out of the 
legitimate earnings of his private practice, 
proves the very lucrative nature of the legal 
profession in tliose days. As attorncy-geneiul 
it fell to his lot in 1637 .to carry out the arbi- 
trary prosecutions in ( he Star Chamber against 
Prymie, Bishop W'iJliams, and otliers {^JState 
TtnalSf iii. 711, 771). In the same year he 
represented the* crown in the still more im- 
portant case of John .HamjKlen, on wfiicli oc- 
casion his arguunmt lasted for three days ( tVu'f/. 
1014). The chief justiceship of the common 
pleas becoming vacant by tlio promotion of 
Sir Edward Lyttleton to be lord keeper was 
given to Sir John Bankes, 29 Jan. 1640-1 
(Rtmeb, XX. ‘147). A month later, while 
sitting as temporary speaker of the House of 
Lords during the illness of the lord keeper, 
his friend and former client, the Earl of 
Strafford, was brought before him to the bar 
on some matter connected witli his impeach- 
ment (^Corfe Castle, 85). Sir .Tohn remained 
at his post at Westminster for some time 
after the king had left Ijondon, but, fearing 
that this roigiit be considered as .showing ap- 
proval of the parliamentary cause, he soon 
lollowed the king to York. He was now 
admitted to the privy council, and signed 
the declaration made by the lords at York, 
in which they as.serted that the king had no 
intention of making war on the parliament. 
Sir John accompanied the king to O.xford in 
the winter, and received from the university 
the honorary degree of D.C.L., 20 Dec. 1642 
(Wood, Fasti, ii. 44). 

Though steadily adhering to the king’s 
cause, he incurred the royal displeasure by his 
caution and moderation. In a letter, dated 
York, May 1642, to Mr. Green, one of the 
mem^rs for Corfo Cast le, he says : ‘ Tlie 
king is extremely offended with me touching 
the militia; saith that I should have per- 
formed the part of an honest man in protest- 
ing against the illegality of the ordinance ; 
commands me upon my allegiance yet to do j 
it. 1 have told him it is not safe for me to j 
deliver anio ox>iuion in things which are voted | 
in the housses.’ In this and other private 
letters to the leaders of parliament he warmly 
urges^ the necessity of frankness and com- 
promise on both sides with a view to an ‘ ac- 
commodation,’ foreseeing that * if we should 


have civile wars it would make us a mise- 
rable people ’ ( Corfe Castle, 135). His efforts 
to preserve the peace seem to, have been 
appreciated by the parliament ; for, notwith- 
standing the prominent part he had taken 
in the Star Chamber prosecutions and , the 
ship-money case, parliament requested that 
he might be continued in his office of chief 
justice {Pari. Hist. iii. 70). The king’s dis- 
, pleasure soon passed away, and Sir John gave 
ample proofs of his devotion to the Icing by his 
liberal contributions to the royal treasury, and 
still more by the stubborn resistance offered 
j by bis castle long after all the neighbouring 
strongholds had fallen into the hands of par- 
j liament. The heroic defence of Corfe Castlo 
I by Ijiidy Mary Bankes [q. v.] during nearly 
three years, against great odds, to which she 
yielded only when betrayed, is one of the 
brightest spots in that gloomy period. Tho 
, parliament, on the other hand, had ceased to 
, regard Sir John as a mediator, and the com- 
mons were so highly incensed again^ him 
by his charge to the grand jury at Salisbury, 
where several members of both houses were 
indicted for high treason before Bankes and 
three other judges, that they ordered tho 
: four judges to bo impeached (Whitelocke, 
78). A similar order w'as made the next 
year against the same judges in consequence 
. of the trial and e.\ecution of Captain Turpine 
I at Exeter {ibid. 96). Fortunately for Sir 
! John he was beyond the reach of the com- 
I mens, but they made him feel their dis- 
i pleasure by ordering the forfeiture of all hia 
property, even to his books {ibid. 177). Ho 
continued to act as privv councillor and 
chief justice at Oxford until his death, w'hich 
occurred there 28 Dec. 1644. Ho was buried 
in Christ Church Cathedral, where there is a 
j monument to his memory. ‘ It must not bo 
! forgotten that by his will he gave to tho 
I value of 30/. per annum with other emolu- 
ments to be bestowed in pious uses, and 
chiefly to set up a manufacture of coarse 
cottons in the town of Keswick ’ (Fulleb, i. 
237). 

Clarendon t^s us that at one time the king, 
being displeased with Lord-keeper Lyttleton, 
proposed to give the great seal to Sir John 
Bankes, but that tho latter ‘ was not thought 
equal to that charge in a time of so much 
disorder, though otherwise he was a man of 
greats abilities and unblemished integrity* 
(C^^BEKDON, v. 209). Elsewhere the same 
writer speaks of him as *a grave and a 
learned man in the profession of the law ' 
(ibid. vi. 396). This estimate of him appears 
to be acquiesced in by all his contemporaries. 
His conduct as well as his letters prove him 
to have been moderate and cautious, but 
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steadily loyal to the royal cause. His pro- 
perty was restored to his family in 1647 by 
parliament*after considerable payments by 
tiady Bankes and her children ( Whitelocke, 
270). Sir John left a num'erous family, and 
his descendants, who still own considerable 
property in the neighbourhood, represented 
the borough of Corfe Castle until -it was dis- 
franchised in 1832. The present head of the 
family lives at Kingston Lacy, not far from 
the ruins of their ancient castle. 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Biogrophia Bri- 
tannica; Bahkes’s Story of Corfe Castle; Fuller’s 
Worthies ; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. 44 ; Lloyd’s 
Momoircs of Suffei’crs for Charles I.] G. V. B. 

BANKES, I^DY MAllY (tl. 1661), the 
heroine of Corfe Castle, was the only daughter ' 
of llalpb Hawtrey, of Iluislip, in the county ; 
of Middlesex, the representative of an an- j 
dent family of Norman origin. Of her early j 
life nothing seems to be recorded ; but having i 
married Sir John Bankes [q.v.], chief justice | 
of the common pleas in the latter part of • 
the reign of Charles I, she retired with her | 
children, on the commencement of the civil ! 
troubles, to Sir John’s newly purchased resi- | 
dence, Corfe Castle, in the Isle of Purbeck, j 
Dorsetshire, for many centuries a royal resi- i 
dence and one of the strongest castles in Eng- | 
land. Here Lady Bankes, with the as.sistance | 
of a small garrison, stood two prolonged sieges, : 
the first in 1643, lasting six weeks and end- ' 
ing in the flight of the besiegers ; the second I 
in 1646, which after eight weeks ended in 
the taking of the castle through the treachery j 
of one of the garrison. The fullest and best 
original account of the first siege is con- ; 
tained in a contemporary royalist publication, ! 

* Mercurius liusticus,’ No. xi., which, not- j 
withstanding its contemptuous banter of j 

* the rebels,” is probably a fairly truthful \ 
account, and is confirmed by occasional allu- j 
sions in contemporary newspapers of the j 
opposite side. 

From this authority we learn that in May 
1648, Sir John being in attendance on the 
kiim, the commissioners of Pgole sent a force 
of rorty seamen {* they in the castle not sus- 
p^ting any such thing ’) to demand of Lady 
Buikes the surrender of the four small pieces 
of cannon which formed the armament of 
Corfe Castle, ‘ but instead of delivering them, 
though at that time there were but fi ve men 
in the castlejj^ yet these five, assisted by the 
maid servants, at their lady’s command 
mount these pieces on their carriages, and 
lading one of them they* give fire| which 
small thunder so afirighted the seamen that 
th^ all quitted the place and ran away.’ 

On 28 June 1648 the regular sie^ was 


begun by Sir Walter Earle, with a force of 
600 or 600 men, and a few pieces of ordnance. 
Lady Bankes meantime had quietly laid in 
a good store of provisions, and had obtained 
from Prince Maurice, by her earnest en- 


from Prince Maurice, by her earnest en- 
treaties, a garrison of about eighty men, com- 
manded by Captain Lawrence. Her resolu- 
tion was unshaken by the oath taken by the 
besiegers, ‘ that if they found the defendants 
obstinate not to yield, they would maintain 
the siege to victory and then deny quarter 
unto all, killing without mercy men, women, 
and children.’ All the assaults of the be- 
siegers were successfully repelled by the 
little garrison. In the last of these attacks, 
* the enemy being now pot-valiant and pos- 
so.s8ed with a boiTowed courage, which was 
to evaporate in sleep, they divide their forces 
into two parties, whereof one assaults the 
middle ward, defended by valiant Captain 
Lawrence and the greater part of the soul- 
diers ; the other assault the upper* ward, 
which the Lady Bankes (to her eternall 
honour be it spoken), with her daughters, 
women, and five souldiers, undertooke to make 
good against the rebels, and did bravely 
jierform what she tmdertooke, for by heaving 
over stones and hot embers, they repelled 
the rebels, and kept them from climbing 
their ladders.’ Having lost in this assault 
100 men in killed and wounded, and hearing 
that the king’s forces were at hand. Sir 
Walter on 4 Aug. drew off his men so pre- 
cipitately that they left their artillery, am- 
munition, and horses beliind. 

For the next two years Lady Bankes 
seems to have lived unmolested, partly at 
Corfe Castle and partly near London. The 
death of her hu^and in December 1644 
caused no abatement of her devotion to the 
royal cause, and in the summer of 1646 Corfe 
Castle Avas again attempted several times by 
the parliamentary forces, and at lost closely 
besieged a second time, there being now 
‘no garrison (but this) -between Excester 
and London ’ still holding out for the king 
(Spkigob, iii. 146). On 26 Feb., or according 
to some accounts 8 April, 1646, Lady Bankes 
and her little garrison, apparently as far os 
ever from yielding, were betrayed by one 
of her own officers who was ‘ weaiw of the 
king’s serv ice.’ Under pretence of bringing 
in reinforcements this officer introduced by 
night fift^ of the enemy, and next morning 
the garrison, finding themselves betrays 
and lurther resistance useless, gave th^- 
selves up prisoners at discretion, their lives 
only excepted. 

Tu Springe’s table of battles and sieges 
Corfe Castle is said to have been taken in 
April ‘ by stratagem and storm ’ after forty* 
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eight days’ siege, during which eleven men 
were killed. By order of parliament the 
castle was ‘slighted.’ The massive frag- 
ments of mediaeval masonry which still oc- 
cupy its site bear witness at once- to the diffi- 
culty of the task and the thoroughness with 
which it was accomplished. 

Lady Bankes was allowed to depart with 
her children in safety, leaving, however, all 
her household effects behind. She now pe- 
titioned the sequestrators to be allowed her 
jointure, wliich, along with Sir John’s pro- 
perty, had been sequestered. Her petition, 
Ixfing ‘ a case of difficulty,’ was referred to 
headquarters, but appears to have remained 
imaiiswercd until Uromwell's accession to 
power, when, on pavraent of large sums by 
herself and her children, the sequestration 
was removed (Cor/e OetJiflfi, pp. 123, 244). 
She was not further molested during the 
Commonwealth. In the church of Kuislip 
there is a monument dedicated by Sir Ralph 
Bankes, her son and heir, which tells us that 
‘ having had the honour to have borne with 
a constancy and courage above her sex a noble 
proportion of the late calamities, and the 
happiness to have outlived them so far as to 
have seen the restitution of the governmttnt,’ 
she ‘ with great peace of mind laid down her 
most desired life 11 Api’il 1661’ (Lysoxs).^ 
Posterity has willingly endorsed this brief 
summary of her career. Lady Bankes had 
four sons and six daughters. Several noble 
families, as well as the Bankes of Kingston 
Lacy, near Corfe, claim her as an ancestress 
{Notes and Queries^ Ist series, iii. 468). 

[Lysons’s Middlesex, p. 211 ; Hutchins's Dor- 
set, i. 284 ; Vicars’s Parliamentary Chronicle, 
iv. 372 ; Sprigge’s Anglia Rediviva ; Mercurius 
Husticus, No. xi. ; Lloyd’s Memoires, 686 ; 
Bankes’s Story of Corfo Castle ; Notes and Queries, 
1st series, iii. 458.] V. B. 

BANKES, WILLIAM JOHN (d. 1855), 
traveller in the East, was second but eldest 
surviving son of Henry Bankes [q. v.], of 
Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire, and elder brother 
of the Right Hon. George Bankes [see Bankes, 
George, 1788-1856]. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; was B.A. 1808, 
and M.A. 1811. From 1810 to 1812 he 
represented Truro in parliament. In 1821 
he was returned for Cambridge University, 
but was defeated in 1825 by Lord Palmers- 
ton and Sir J, Copley. In 1829-31 he 
sat for Marlborough, and was returned by 
the county of Dorset to the first reformed 
parliament, but lost this seat in 1835, after 
which he did not again enter parliament. 
On the death of his great-uncle, ^r William 
AVynne, he succeeded to Soughton Hall in 
Flintshire, and on his father’s death in 1835 he 


came into the family estates in Dorsetshire. 
Byron, his contemporary, describes him as the 
leader of the set of college firiends 'which in- 
cluded C. S. Matthews and Hobhouse. Bankes 
was Byrpn’s friend through life. Byron gave 
him letters of introduction when he was 
starting on an eastern journey in 1812. 
Bankes afterwards visited Byron in Venice. 
Byron speaks of him with aflection. Several 
letters to him are given by INIoore. Rogers says 
in his ‘Table Talk’ (ed. Dyce, p. 291) that he 
had known Bankes eclipse Sydney Smith by 
the vigour of his talk. He was kno-wn to the 
literary world by his travels in the East. Ho 
inspired or wrote a review of Silk Buck- 
ingham’s work on Palestine, which appeared 
in the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ for Januaiw 1822. 
He afterwards published a letter to Hobhouse, 
repeating charges against Buckingham, who 
bad accompanied him in SjTia, of appropri- 
ating his drawings. Buckingham obtained a 
verdict of 400/. damages for the libel, 26 Oct. 
1826. He also translated from the Italian 
in 1830 an autobiographical memoir of Gio- 
vanni Finati, with whom he travelled in 
Egypt and the East. In 1815 ho discovered 
an ancient Egyptian obelisk in the island of 
Phihe, and had it brought to England for the 
purpose of enacting it in his own grounds at 
Kingston Hall. He died at Venice 15 April 
1855, leaving no issue, and was succeeded by 
his brother the Right Hon. George Bankes. 

[Gent. Mag. Augu.st 1 855 ; Burke’s History of 
the Landed (i entry ; Bunkeas Life of Giovanni 
Finati.] G. V. B. 

BANKHEAD, JOHN (1738-1833), Irish 
presbyterian minister, was bom in 1738 of a 
family said to have come from Bank Head 
in Mid-Lothian, and settled near Clough, co. 
Antrim. He is said to have naduated at 
Glasgow, but his name is not found in the 
college register. He was licensed by Bally- 
mena pre^ytery (before 29 June 1762^, and 
called 13 Feb. 1763 to the congregation of 
Ballycarry (or Broadisland), co. Antrim. This, 
the oldest presbyterian church in Ireland, was 
founded by Edward Brice in 1613 [see Brice, 
Edwarp], and had been vacant since the 
death 01 James Cobham (22 Feb. 1769). 
Bankhead subscribed (26 July 1763^ the con- 
fession of faith in the following cautious form : 
‘ I believe the Westminster Confession to con- 
tain a system of the Christian doctrines, which 
doctrines I subscribe as the confession of my 
faith ; ’ and was ordained by TemplepatLl__ 
presbytery, 16 Aug. 1763. A unanimous call 
was given him in July 1774 by the richer 
congregation of Comber, co. Dotvn ; bpt he 
remained at Ballycarry all his days, and made 
a considerable fortune out of a grazing farm. 
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In 1786 he' published a catechism, valuable 
as indicating the departure from the old 
standards of doctrine, sdready hinted at in the 
terms of hie subscription. The questions are 
precisely those of the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism ; the answers are naked extracts 
from Scripture, without comment. In the 
second edition, 1826, a further progress is 
made ; some of the Westminster questions are 
omitted, others are altered. Bankhead was 
moderator of synod in 1800. On 30 July 
•1812 William Glendy {d. 24 July 1863, 
aged 71) was ordained as his assistant and 
successor. In 1829 Glendy took the congre- 
gation with liim to join the heterodox re- 
monstrant synod ; but Bankhead remained on j 
the roll of the general synod t ill his death, | 
which occurred on 5 J uly 1 8.33, he lieing then 
in the ninety-sixth year of his age, and the 
seventieth 01 his ministry (the inscription on 
his tombstone overestimates on both points). 
It is remarkable that the whole period of 220 
years (1613-18.33) in the history of Bally- 
carry congregation is spanned by the pasto- 
rates of four men, the interstices between 
their ministries amounting collectively to 
seventeen years. Bankhead was a man of 
much natural ability. A satirical i^em of 
1817 (‘ The Ulster Synod,’ by llev. William 
Heron, of Ballyclare) describes liim, in his 
eightieth year, as * scattering bright wit, sound 
sense, and Ilublin snuff.’ He published : 
1. ^ Faith the Spring of Holiness’ [Ilab.ii. 4], 
Belf. 1769 (funeral sermon for Arch. Ed- 
monstone of Redhall, who left Bankhead his 
library). 2. ‘A Catechism,’ &c. Belf. 1786, 
12mo (the date is misprinted 17.36); 2nd ed. 
Belf. 1826, 12mo (described above). He was 
twice married, (1) to Jane Martin, (2) in 
February 1812 to Mary Magill, and was the 
father of twenty-two children, nineteen of 
whom reached maturity, and some found dis- 
tinction . II is eldest son was J ohn Bankhead, 
M.D., a leading physician of Belfast. Another 
was .Tames Bankhead, ordained 23 March 
1796, presbyterian minister of Dromore, co. 
Down {d. 10 Jan. 1824). Another son, 
Charles Bankhead, M.D., was private physi- 
cian to the celebrated Ijord Londonderry, 
who expired in his arms in 1822 ; he died at 
Florence, aged 91, and avus father of Charles 
Bankhead, British envoy to Washington. The 
latest survivor of the twenty-two children 
was William Bankhead, Unitarian minister 
at Brighton and Diss, Nqrfo^ (1837-43), 
who left the ministry, and died in Edinburgh, 
1881, aged 69. 

[Belfast News-Letter, 12 July 1883 (s€» letter 
proving the year of his birth; ; Chr. Unitarian, 
1868 (extracts from original records of Temple- 
]^riok presbytery) ; Witherow’s Hist, and Lit. 


Mem. of Presl^terianism in Ireland, 2 ser. 1880 ; 
Min. of Gen. Synod, 1824 ; information from a 
descendant.] A. G. 

BANKS, — (^. 1688-1637), a famous 
showman, to whose ‘ dancing horse ’ allusion 
is made by all the best-known authors of his 
day, Avas a native of Scotland. He is stated 
in ‘ Tarlton’s Jests ’ (1600) to have origi- 
nally served the Earl of Essex, and to huA-e 
exhibited his horse ^ of stratme q^ualities . . . 
at the Crosse Keyes in Gracioiw-streete ’ 
before 1688. The animal went by the name 
of Morocco or Marocco. His feats, which are 
briefly described in an epigram in Bastard’s 
‘Chrestoleros’ (1698), included, among many 
like accomplishments, the power of count- 
ing money, to which reference is made by 
Shakespeare (Zorc’# Labour's Lost, i. 2, 1. 6.3), 
by Bishop Hall {Toothless Satyrs, 1697), and 
by Sir Kenelm Digby {Nature of Bodies, 1644, 

{ >. .321); of singling out persons named by 
lis master (Tarlton’s Jests ; Bratiiwaitb’s 
Strajypado for the Divell, 1616) ; of danc- 
ing, to which A ery frequent allusion is made 
by the Elizabethan dramatists. At the end 
of 1596 there appeared a pamphlet, of AAdiicU 
only two copies are noAV extant, entitled ‘ Ma- 
roccus Extaticus, or Bankes Bay Horse in 
a Trance, a discourse set downe in a merry 
dialogue betAveeu Bankes and his beast, ana- 
tomizing some abuses and bad trickes of this 
age, AA'ritten and intituled to mine host of the 
Belsavage, and all his honest, guests, by John 
Dando, the Avier-draAver of Hatuey, and Ilarrie 
Runt, the head ostler of Bosomes Inne, 1696.’ 
A woodcut represents Banks in the act of 
opening his entertainment, and the horse 
standing on his hind legs, with a stick in 
his mouth and dice on the ground. From 
the title-page it ap|M*ars that Banks was at 
the time exhibitingnis horse at the BelsaA'age 
Inn without Ludgate, where such entertain- 
ments were frequent, and where, as Avas his 
custom. Banks charged tAvopence for admis- 
sion to his performance (Bbathwaite’s 
Strappado). Itie dialogue, of which the 
pamphlet consists, deals Avith the hypocri^ 
of the puritans and other alleged abuses. l!t 
promises a second part, Avhich neA’er appeared. 
About 1 600 the horse is reported to have per- 
formed his most famous but hardly credible 
exploit — that of climbing the steeple of St. 
Paul’s. In the ‘ OAvles Almanacke ’ (1618) it 
is stated that ' since the dancing horse stood 
on the top of Powles, Avhilst a number of asses 
stood braying, below seventeen yeares.’ Re^ 
ferences to the event are to be found in many of 
Dekker’s plays and prose tracts, in Rowley’s 
‘ Search for Money ,’^end elsewhere. ITOl 

Banks crossed the Channel, and exhibited 
his horse at Paris ; and the best account of 
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Moroccd’s feats is ^ven by a Fffench eye-wit- 
ness, Jean de Montlyard, Sieur do Melleray, in 
, a note to a French translation of the ‘ Golden 
Ass’ of Apuleius (1602). The horse’s age is 
there stated to be about twelve years, but he 
was certainly some three or four years older. 
The magistrates of Paris suspected that his 
tricks were performed by magic, and for 
some time Banks was imprisoned and his 
horse impounded. Cut on his master declar- 
ing that he had carefully instructed Morocco 
by signs, they were both released, and Banks 
was permitted to continue his exhibition. At 
Orleans, according to Bishop Morton (^Direct 
Amwer unto the Scandalotis JE-veeptiom of 
T/ieophiliM IftffffonSf 1609, p. 11), Morocco 
was again suspected of being a i)upil of the 
devil, and Banks, to allay the suspicion, 

‘ commanded his horse ’ (who at once obeyed 
him) ‘ to seek out one in the preasse of the 
people who had a crucifixc on his hat ; which : 
done, he bad him knecle downe unto it, and ; 
not this onely, but also to rise uj) againe and 
to kisse it.’ According to the same autho- 
rity, Banks, with Morocco, visited Frankfort 
shortly after this adventure. In 1608 he 
had returned to England, and was tempo- : 
rarily employed by Ilenrv', Prince of Wales, 
in the management of his horses (MS. Privy 
Purse Expenses f 1608-9). In succeeding 
years Banks, according to references in the 
works of Ben Jonson, Sir Walter llaleigh 
(History of the World, 1614, i. 173), 
Michael Drayton, John Taylor, and Sir John 
Harin^on, continued to give his entertain- 
ment m London. An elaborate account of 
/how a horse may bo taught to doe any 
tricke done by Banks his curtail ’ is given at 
the end of Gervase Markham’s * Cavelarice ’ 
(1607). Some mystery has been ascribed to 
the fate of Banks and Morocco. According 
to playful allusions in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Epi- 
grams^ (1616) and in a marginal note to the | 
mock romance of ‘ Don Zara del Fogo ’ (I606), 
they were both burned at Rome * bj' the com- 
mandment of the pope.’ But no importance 
need be attached to these statements. The 
showman is almost certainly to be identified 
with Banks, a vintner in Cheapside in later 
years, who is said to have * taught his horse i 
to dance, and shooed him with silver’ (Zife ! 
and Heath of Mistress Mary Frith, 1662, | 
p. 76), As a vintner, Banks was evidently 
alive in May 1637 (Ashmole MS. 826), and 
mention is made of ^ mine host Bankes ’ in | 
Shirley’s * Ball,’ 1639. Curious allusions to 
Banks and his ^ncing horse are found ns late 
as 1064 (Killiobew’s Parson's Weddiny). 
An early Lancashire ^digree states that a 
* daughter of . . . Banks, who krat the horse 
with the admirable tricks,’ marrieaJ ohn Hyde 


: of LTrmstone, a member of an ancient county 
j family (Hfnteb’s Illustrations Shaken 
! speare, i. 266). ** 

[The best accounts of Banks, with numberless 
references to contemporary authorities, appear in 
HalHwell-Pbillips’s folio Shakespeare, iv. 243 
et snq., and in liis privately printed Memoranda 
on Love’s Labour’s Lost (1879), pp. 21-67. The 
rare tract, Maroccus Extaticus, one copy of 
which is now in the British Museum, was re- 
printed with notes by E. F. Bimbault for the 
Percy Society (No. 47). See also Douce’s Illus- 
trations to Shakespeare, i. 212 ; Corser’s Collec- 
tanea, i. 152 et seq. ; and Frost’s Old Showmen, 

: p. 23.] S, L. L. 

BANKS, BENJAMIN (1760-1796), a 
violin-maker, was one of the most prominent 
among the English followers of Amati. 
lie began as a pupil of Peter Walmsley, of 
the ‘ Golden Uarj)’ in Piccadilly, the great 
imitator of Stainer violins. Banks, follow- 
ing Daniel Parker, discarded the Stainer 
tradition.s, and copied the instruments of 
Nicholas Amati. If is violas and violoncellos 
are excellent, but his violins are not so 
good. At an early period of his life he 
established himself at Salisbury. Ilis busi- 
ness tliere was carried on after his death by 
hi.s two sons, Jame,s and Henry, who subse- 
: quently migrated to Liverpool. 

j [d rove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 

ii. 164 5.] J.A. F. M. 

BANKS, Sir EDWARD (1769 .P-1836), 

' builder, raised himself from the humble station 
j of a day labourer to the chief control of the 
j firm of .lollifFe & Banks, contractors for puMic 
j works, and was the builder of Waterloo, 

I Southwark, and I.ondon bridges. He owed 
j his fortune principally to these contracts, 
which he took with the Rev. W. J. Jollifie, 
under the superintendence of the Rennies. 
Among his other undertakings may be men- 
tioned Staines bridge, the naval works at 
Sheerness dockyard, and the new channels 
for the rivers Ouse, Nene, and Witham in 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire. In June 1822 
Banks received the honour of knighthood. 
He died at Tilgatc, Sussex, the residence of 
his daughter, Mrs. Gilbert East Jollifie, 

6 July 1 836, in his sixty-sixth year. While 
working as a day labourer upon the Merst- 
ham «tram-road, he bad* been struck with 
the beauty of the neighbouring hamlet of 
Chipstead, and, when he died nearly forty 
years later, desired that he might be buried 
in its quiet churchyard. 

[Brayley’s Surrey, iv. 806-7 ; Gent. Mag. 
(1836), iv. 444.] G. G. 
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BANKS) GEORGE LINNyEUS (1821- 
1881), la^cellaneous writer, bom at Birm- 
ingham a March 1821, was the son of John 
Banks, a seedsman. The father was a rigid 
methodist ; he once took a ‘ Robinson 
Crusob ’ from his son, and thrust it into the 
fire. When a boy George was totally blind 
for seven months, and was eventually cured 
by a quack, who applied leeches to t he soles 
of his feet. He was sent to an engraver, 
but his eyes proved too weak for this work, 
and he afterwards went to a modeller, and, 
when neglected by his father, bound himself 
apprentice to a cabinet-case maker. His 
master failed, and he became, at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, a contributor to 
newspapers and magazines, an amateur actor, 
and orator. He had a remarkable faculty for 
silliouette portraitux*e, and was also a rapid 
improvisatore. For years he was intimately 
associated with many of the movem(mt8 for 
the political enfranchisement and social ad- 
vancement of the masses of the people. One 
of his lyrics, called ‘ 'SVhat I live for,* was 
frequently quoted by platform and nulpit 
orators, and is widely known. It is believed 
that it first appeared in a Liverpool news- 
paper. During his residence in Livcrjxool 
he wrote a play called ‘ The Swiss Father,’ 
in which Ores wick took the leading part . He 
also wrote for the negro actor, Ira Aldridge, a 
dnima ent itled ‘ The Slave King,’ and in later 
years two smart burlesques for the Durham 
and Windsor theatres. These were ‘ Old 
Maids and Mustard,’ and ‘ Ye Doleful Wives 
of Windsor.' He wrote the long popular 
negro melody ‘ Dandy Jim of Caroline.’ ‘ The 
Minstrel King,’ set by ]Macfurren, and ‘ AVar- 
wickshire Will,’ are still sung at Shake- 
spearean gatherings. 

In 1846 he married Isabella Varley, of 
Manchester, the authoress of ^ Ivy Leaves ' 
and of several novels. Between 1848 and 
1864 Banks w^as editor of the * Harrogate 
Advertiser,’ ‘Birmingham Mercury,’ ‘Dub- 
lin Daily Express,' ‘ Durham Chronicle,’ 
‘ Sussex Mercury,' and ‘ Windsor Royal 
Standard.’ Foratimehe hadsome share along 
with Mr. William Sawyer in the ‘ Brigliton 
Excursionist.’ He also wrote ‘ Blossoms of 
Poetry,’ 1841 ; ‘ Spring Gatherings,’ 1846 ; 
‘ Lays for the Times,’ 1§46 ; f Onwara,’ 1848 ; 
‘ Peals from the Belfry,’ 1863 ; ‘ Slander, a 
Remonstrance in Rhyme,’ ,1860; ‘Life of 
Blondin,’ 1862 ; * Finger-post Guide t» Lon- 
don ; ’ ‘ Staves for the Human Ladder,' I860 ; 
* A^ll about Shakspere,’ 1864 ; and ‘ Daisies in 
the Grass,’ 1866 (this is a volume of poems 
by Banks and his wife). Jle took part in 
the tercentenary of Shak^eare and the Dur- 
ham Bums centenary. He was actively in- 


terested in the success of friendly societies 
and mechanics’ institutes. 

It was the intention of his wife to edit a 
complete collection of his poems, and to write 
a memoir of his active puolic career. Un- 
fortimately in the later and clouded years of 
his life he destroyed much of the requisite 
mat erial. He died after a long and painful 
illness, 3 May 1881, in London, and is buried 
in Abney Park Cemetery. 

[Information supplied by Mrs. G. L. Banks, 
and by personal friends.] W. E. A. A. 

BANKS, .JOHN (^. 1096), a dramatist 
of the Restoration, of whom very little is 
definitely known, is su}>posed to have been 
born about 1650. He was bred to the law, 
and was a member of the society of the 
New Inn. In 1677 he was tempted by the 
success of Lee’s ‘Rival Queens’ to write a 
similar tragedy in verse, entitled ‘ Rival 
Kings,’ and this was accepted and played 
at tlxe Theatre Royal. In November 1678 
another tragedy by Banks, the ‘ Destruction 
of Troy,’ was acted at the Dorset Garden 
Theatre, and printed in 1679. In 1682 was 
brought out at th«x 'I'heatre Royal the ‘ Un- 
happy Favourite,’ a tragedy on the romantic 
fate of the Earl of Essex. This enjoyed 
considerable success, and Dryden wrote the 
prologue and the epilogue. It is a play 
which, although ill-written, showed a con- 
sidei’able poAver over the emotions of the 
audience, and Banks doubtless imagined 
that it was to be the precursor of a long 
theatrical success. He was, however, dis- 
appointed. In 1683 he wrote the ‘ Innocent 
Usurjxer,’ a plaj'^ founded on the sto^ of 
Lady Jane Grey, but he failed to find mr it 
either a publisher or a stage. He was scarcely 
less unfortunate with his ‘ Island Queens ’ 
in 1684, for that also Avas rejected at the 
theatres. He printed it, hoAvever, and twenty 
years later, on 6 March 1704, it was brought 
out at Drury Lane ns the ‘ Albion Queens,’ 
and so reprinted. For many years Banks 
did not appear before the public. In 1692 
he brought out his ‘ Virtue betrayed,’ a tra- 
gedy on the story of Anne Boleyn, which 
was the most successful of all his works, 
and held the stage until 1766. In October 
1693 he again brought forward the ‘ Innocent 
Usurper,’ but this time the play was pro- 
hibited. He published it in 1694. His last 
production was ‘Ga^us the Great,’ produced 
at Lincoln’s Inn h^ields in 1696. For some 
time the actom refused to act this play^ on 
account of its insipidity; their objections, 
however, were OA'ermled, and the piece en- 
joyed a considerable success, but had to be 
withdrawn after the fourth night on account 
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of the sudden death of Smith, the tragedian. 
Nothing more is known about Banks ; it is 
reported that he was buried at St. James’s, 
Westminster. IJe published nothing except 
the seven dramas mentioned above, all of 
wrhich are tragedies in five acts and in verse. 
Banks is a dreary and illiterate writer, whose 
blank verse is execrable. J^t appears, how- 
ever, that his scones possess^ a melodramatic 
pathos which appealed to vulgar hearers, 
and one or two of his pieces survived most j 
of the Restoration drama upon the stage. ; 

[Oenest’s History of tlie Stage, i, ii ; (hliber’s i 
Lives of the Poets, iii. 174.] E. Gr. | 

I 

BANKS, JOHN (1709-1751), miscel- 1 
laneous writer, was born in 1709 at Sonning 
in Berkshire. Losing his father early lie was , 
placed by his mother’s brother at a private ; 
school, and taught by an ‘ anabaptist ’ minister, 
llis teacher, jealous, it is said, of his abilities, j 

{ ironounced him to be hopelessly dull, and 
lis uncle accordingly removed him from 
school and apprentic(?d him to a weaver at 
Reading. Before his apprenticeship was 
finished an accident disabled him from fol- 
lowing that employment, and he removed to 
London, buying with the proceeds of a small 
legacy left bim by a relat ive a parcel of old 
boolvs, and setting up a bookstall in Spital- 
fields. Stimulated by the patronage which 
* The Thresher’ of that poet of humble life, 
Stephen Duck, received from Queen Caroline, 
Banks produced, but without success, ‘ The 
Weaver’s Miscellany.’ Giving up his book- 
stall he entered as journeyman the service of 
a bookseller and bookbinder, and published 
by subscription poems, two sets of which, it 
is said, were ordered by Pope, Avho, it. is also 
said, praised them and bestowed encourage- 
ment on their author. The poems bringing 
him some money and reputation, Banks be- ' 
came an author by profession. I l is next work J 
was a large folio ‘Life of Chri.st.’ In 1739 | 
he published anonymously his best.-known j 
book, ‘ A Short Critical Review of the Life 
of Oliver Cromwell, by a Gentleman of the 
Middle Temple,’ altliough it does not appear 
that the author ever went to the bar. Several 
editions of this volume were called for during 
his lifetime, and on the title-page of the fifth, 
issued in 1767, it is described as being ‘ by 
the late John Banks, Esq.’ The book is 
written with some vigour, and was one of 
the earliest in which was taken a view on 


Xu speaking of Banks as ‘ a kind of lawyer 
and playwright, if I mistake not,’ Carlyle 
seems to confound him with John Banks the 
dramatist [q.v.]. In 1744, when apprehensions 
of a landing of the Pretender and of a French 
invasion were entertained. Banks published a 
I ‘Historv of the Life and Reign of William HI, 

[ King of England,’ in tone and tenor strongly 
anti-Jacobite. In his latest years he is said 
to have conducted two London newspapers, 

‘ Old England ’ and the ‘ Westminster Jour- 
nal.’ He died at his house at Islington on 
19 April 1751, and is described as cheerful 
and good-natured. Mention is made of an 
edition of his poems in two volumes. His 
volumes on Cromwell and William HI are 
the only works of Banks of which there are 
qppios in the library of the British Museum. 

[Cibber's Lives of the Poets (1755), v. 310; 
Gent. Mjjg. xxi. 187.] F. E. 

BANKS, JOHN SHERBROOKE (1811- 
1857), major, was in 1828 nominated to a 
cadetshij) in the Bengal army by the Right 
Honourable Charles Wynn, at that time 
pi*e.sident of the board of control. Arriving 
in India in 1829, he was posted to the 33rd 
regiment Bengal native infantiy, of which 
I he became quartermaster and inteipreter in 
i 1833. Ho was subsequently employed for 
some time on civil duties in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territory. In 1842 he served writh 
, General Pollock’s army of retribution in the 
; march upon Cabul, and shortly afterwards 
I was appointed to a subordinate office in the 
military secretariat. In this office some 
years later he was brought into contact with 
the governor-general, the Marquis of Dal- 
housie, whose confidence and personal regard 
‘ he speedily acquired. Owing to the absence 
; of the head of the department on sick leave, 
it devolved upon Major (then Captain) Banks 
to make all the arrangements for the expe- 
dition which resulted in the conquest and 
annexation of Pegu. Shortly after the close 
of the war, he accompanied Lord Dalhousie 
on a visit to British Burmah, and subse- 
quently became a member of the governor- 
general’s personal staff in the edacity of 
military secretary. In July 1856 he was 
deputed upon a confidential mission to 
Lucknow, to communicate to Sir James 
Outram, the resident,, the intentions of the 
governor-general regarding the annexation 
of Ortdh. • 


the whole favourable of Cromwell’s career WJien Lord Dalhousie loft India, Major 
and character. In his account of ‘ the bio- Banks joined the Oudh commission as com- 
graphies of Oliver,’ prefixed to his ‘ Oliver missioiier of Lucknow, and soon became the 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,’ Carlyle trusted adviser and friend of the chief corn- 
notes this peculiarity of Banks’s work, which inissioner. Sir Henry Ijawrence, by whom, 
he pronounces to be ‘otherwi.se of no moment.’ on his death-bed, he was nominated to sue- 
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ceed as chief commissioner, but he survived 
his chief only a few weeks. In Sir John 
Inglis’s memorable despatcli on the defence 
of the Lucknow residency, the death of 
Major Banks was noticed in the following- 
terms : — ‘ The garrison had scarcely re- 
covered the shock which it had sustained in 
the loss of its revered and beloved general, 
when it had to mourn the death of tliat 
able and respected officer. Major Banks, who | 
received a bullet through his head wliile ! 
examining a critical outpost on 21 July, and , 
died without a groan.’ [ 

Major Banks was a man of excellent judg- j 
ment and tact, able and industrious in the j 
discharge of his official duties, a brave soldier, 
and an excellent linguist. Ilis widow, a 
daughter of Major-geiuiral R. B. Fearoii, C.B, 
received a special pension from the India 
Office in recognition of her husband’s services. 

[Bengal Army List ; Despatch of Brigadier , 
Inglis, comniamling the garrison of Lucknow, j 
26 8ept. 1857 ; Times newspaper, 15 Oct. 1857 ; | 
family papers.] A. .1. A. 

BANKS, Sir JOSEPH (1748-1820), 
president of the Royal Society, born at Ar- 
gyle Street, London, on 13 Feb. 1748-4, was 
the only son of William Banks of Revesby 
Abbey in IJncolnshire, and Sarah, daughter 
of William Bate. Ho received his early edu- 
cation under a private tutor, and at the age 
of nine was sent to Harrow School, and 
thence transferred to Eton when thirteen. 
He was described as being well disposed 
and good-temp('red, but so immoderately 
fond of play that his attention could not be 
fixed to his studios. At fourteen his tutor 
had the satisfaction of seeing a change come 
over his pupil, which Banks afterwards ex- 
plained as follows. One fine summer even- 
ing he had stayed bathing in the Thames so 
long, that he found that all his companions had 
gone. Walking back leisurely along a lane, 
the sides of which were clothed with flowers, 
he was so struck by their beauty as to r<\solve 
to add botany to the classical studies imposed 
by authority. He submitted to be instructed 
by the women employed in culling simples 
to supply the druggists’ shops, paying six- 

! ence for each material item of information. 

luring his next holidays, to his extreme de- 
light he found a book in liis mother’s dressing- 
room, which not only described the plants 
he had met, but also gave engravings of 
them. This proved to be Gerard^ ‘Ilerball,’ 
and although one of its covers was gone and 
several of its leaves were lost, he carried it 
back to school in triumph,* and was soon 
able to turn the tables upon his former in- 
structors. 
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{ He left Eton in his eighteenth year, but 
j lost the last half-year of his education there. 
I He had been taken homo to bf» inoculated 
for small-pox, but the first attempt failed, and 
j when lie had fully recovered from the second 
; it was thought nt to send him to Oxford. 

I He was accordingly entered a gentleman 
commoner at Christ Church in llecember 
1760. _ , 

Ilis liking for botany increased while at 
the university, and he warmly embraced the 
other branches of natui-al history. Finding 
that no lectures were given in botany, he 
sought and obtained from the professor per- 
mission to procure a teacher to ho paicT by 
the students. He then went by stage-coacK 
to Cambridge, and brought back with him 
Mr. Israel Lyons, astronomer and botanist, 
who afterwards published a small book on 
the Cambridge flora. Many years snbse- 
quentlyLyon.s, through the interest of Banks, 
was appointed astronomer under Captain 
Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, on his 
voyage towards the North Pole. 

Jlanks’s father died in 1761 during] 
year at Oxford, leaving him an ample fortune 
and estatt) at Roves by. Ho left Oxford in 
December 1768, after taking an honorary 
degree. In February 1764 he came of ago 
j and took po.ssession of his paternal fortune. 

I He had already attracted attention in the 
university by nis superior attainments in 
natural history ; and in May 1766 he was 
elected follow of the Royal Society. During 
the same .summer he went to Newfoundland 
to collect plants with his friend Lieutenant 
Phipps. He returned to England during 
the following winter by way of Lisbon. 
After his return an intimacy was established 
between Dr. Daniel Solander and himself, 
which was only ended by the death of the 
former. Solander had been a favourite pupil 
of Linnaeus, and at the time when Banks 
first came to know him was employed us an 
assistant liln*arian at the British Museum. 
Ho afterwards became Baiiks’s companion 
round the world, and subsequently his libra- 
rian until his death. 

By his influence with Lord Sandwich, first 
lord of the admiralty, Banks obtained per- 
mission to accompany Cook’s expedition in 
the Endeavour, emiipped at his own expense, 
taking with him Dr. Solander, two draughts- 
men — Mr. Buchan for landsci^, and Mr. 
Sydney Parkinson for objects 01 natural his- 
tory — and two attendants. The journal which 
he kept was largely utilised by Dr. Hawkes- 
worth in his relation of the voyages of Car- 
teret, "Wallis, and Cook. Thence we learn 
that the Endeavour left Plymouth on a fair 
wind on the afternoon of $6 Aug. 1768 . 

K 
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Crossing the li&y of Biscay, Banks captured { artist, died. This island being the appointed 
many of the surface animals and marine ! place of observation, a fort was built and pre- 
birds, and three weeks after quitting Eng- j parations made for observing the transit of 
land Madeira was sighted. The harbour j Venus ; during the night the quadrant was 
of llio de Janeiro was reached on 13 Nov. stolen by the nat ives, but Banlcs had suffi- 
The jealousy of the I’oi-tuguese officials pre- cient influence over them to regain it. The 
vented much collecting being done, except transit was ob.served on 3 June, 1769, par- 
bv stealth, and after many altercations with ticulars of which are given in the ‘ Philo- 
tiic governor Cook set sail after throe weeks’ j sophical Transactions,’ Ixi. part 2. 
stay in that port. They I’cached Le Maire’s j Whilst in the island Banks lost no oppor- 
Strait in January 1769, and Banks with his j tunity of observing the customs of the in- 
assistants gathered winter’.s-bark in abun- { habitants, and of getting a knowledge of the 
dance. Here Banks, Solander, Green the I natural productions also. He was present 
astn)noni(‘r, and Monkhouse tbe surgeon j at a native funeral, blackened with charcoal 
started for a day’s trip into the interior. ' and water as low ns the waist. Previous to 
Ascending a hill they came upon a swamp, j sailing from Tahiti, Banks made as complete 
where a fall of snow greatly incommoded | an exploration of the island as time per- 
and chilled them. Buchan, the artist, was ; mitted, and sowed in suitable spots seeds of 
seized with a fit, and, a fire being lit, the least ! melons and other plants, which he had 
tired completed the ascent to the summit j brought from llio do .Janeiro, 
and came down without much delay to the : The Endeavour proceeded to Now Zealand, 
rendezvous. It was now eight o’clock, and j whei’o six months were spent in exploration 
they pushed forwards to the ship. Banks j of the coast and its productions, 
bringing up the rear to prevent straggling. ^ Australia Avas next visited, and a small 
Dr. Solander begg(?d every one to keep inov- ; kangaroo observed for the fir.st time ip Botany 
ing. The cold suddenly became inten.se. j Bay, Avhich was so named by the exploring 
Solander himself Avas the first Avho lay doAvn ^ i>arty on account of the abundance of forms 
to rest, and at last fell asleep in spile of all j of plants unknoAvn to Banks and Solander. 
Banks’s eftbrts. A feAv minutes afteiwards ; The course of the voyage was northward, 
sotne of the people Avho had been S(‘nt forAvard inside the great barrier reef on the north-east 
returned with the Avelconie neAv^s that a lire coast of Queensland, and all went Avell until 
Avas burning a quarter of a mile in adA'ance. the night of 10 June 1770, AA’hen the En- 
Solander was arouse<l Avith the utmost ditfi- deaA'our stuck fast on a coral rock. The 
culty, having almost lost t he u.se of his limb.s, .ship was lightened nearly fifty tons by 
and a black serv^ant had nearly perished. throAving overboard six guns, ballast, and 
The fire having been reached. Banks sent heavy stores. Soon afteiwards day broke, 
back tAVO of those Avho seemed least affected and a dead calm folloAved. The pumps were 
by the cold to bring back the couple who kept going, but the crcAv became exhausted, 
Avere left with the negro. It Avas then found and the situation was very critical. But at 
that a bottle of rum was in tlw* knapsack of last the ship was hauled off* the rocks, and 
one of the men ; the negn> Avas rou.sed by sail Avas set to carry her to the land, about 
the spirit, but he and his companions drank six leagues distant. One of the midshipmen, 
too freely of it, and all but one of them Mr. Monkhouse, suggested the expedient of 
succumbed to the frost. Ot hers of the ‘ fothering ’ the ship, which he carried out by 
party showed signs of frost-bite, but, thanks i scAving oakum and wool on a sail and draw- 
to Banks’s indomitable energy, they were 1 ing it under the ship’s bottom. The suction 
brought to the fire. Here they passed the j of the leak drew it inwards, so as to stay the 
night in a deplorable condition. They were | rush of water inwards. On 17 June, a con- 
nearly a day\ journey from the vessel, and v'enient harbour having been found, the En- 
were destitute of food, except for a vulture deavour was taken into it for careening and 
which had been shot. It was past eight in j repair. The timbers were found to have been 
the morning before any signs of a thaw set ; cleanly cut away by the rocks, and, most 
in ; then they divided the vulture into ten j singular of all, a fragment of I'ock remained 

E ortions — about three mouthfuls apiece — and j plugging the hole it had made. Hod it not 
y ten it was possible to set out. To their been for this happy circumstance, the ship 
great surprise, they found themselves in must have inevitably foundered. In the 
three hours upon the beach. ojperation of laying her ashore, the water in 

After passing Cape Horn on 10 April 1769 the hold went aft, and the bread room Avas 
the Endeavour sighted Tahiti, and three days flooded. In tliis room were stored the dried 
after anchored in Port-Royal Bay. Within plants collected with great trouble during 
four days from this Buchan, the landscape the early part of the voyage. The bulk, by 
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indefatigable care and attention, were saved, 
but some were utterly ruined. 

Whilstherethe kangaroo and other Austra- 
lian animals which were new to science were 
observed, and some cockles so large that one 
was more than two men could eat. 

On 4 July Banks and his party left the 
Endeavour lliver, so named by Cook, and by 
the Uith they managed to tind a channel to 
the open sen through the great Barrier lieef, 
which they re-t?ntered througli Providential j 
Channel. 

From the mainland the voyage was prose- 
ented to New Guinea, and thence by the 
Dutch possessions in the Malay Archipelago 
to Batavia, which Avas reached on 9 Oct. 
1770. Here it was found necessary to refit. 
H’en days after their arrival almost cA'erybody 
was attacked by feA^er. Banks and Solander 
AA’^ere so aflected that the physician declared 
their cases hopeless, unless they Awre re- 
moved t.o the country. A house about tAVO 
miles out was therefore hired for them, and, to 
secure attentive nursing, each bought a Malay 
female slave. They recovered sloAvly, and 1 
were able to rejoin the Endeavour on Christ- [ 
mas day, sailing from Batavia on 27 Dec., 
with forty sick on board and the rest in a 
very feeble state. During the passage from 
JaA’a to the Cape of Good Hope, Sporing, 
one of Banks’s assistants, and Sydney Par- 
kinson, the natural history draughtsman, 
died and were buried at sea : the total num- 
ber lost by dt'ath being twenty-three, besides 
seA’en buried at Batavia. 

The Endeavour touched at St. Helena, and 
left that place on 4 May 1771. On 10 .Tune 
the IJzard AA'as sighted, and tAV'o days after- 
wards they landed at l)eal. 

The success of this voyage, and the enthu- 
siasm it evoked, led to a second A'oyage under 
the same commander in the Kesolution. 
At the solicitation of Lord SandAvich, first 
lord of the admiralty. Banks offered to ac- 
company this expedition. The offer being 
accepted, the outfit Avas begun, and Zoffany 
the painter, three draughtsmen, two secreta- 
ries, and nine other skilled assistants AA'ero 
•engaged. The accommodation on board Avas 
foimd insufficient, and additional cabins were 
built on deck. I’liese wore found on trial not 
only to affect the ship’s sailing powers, but 
also her stability. They were therefore or- 
dered to be demolished, and Banks abandoned 
his intention of sailing in the IlSsolutibn. 
Dr. Lind had been appointed naturalist to 
the expedition under a ^ant of 4,000/., but 
on hearing of Banks’s decision he declined the 
post. Dr. Johann Heinhold J^rster and his 
son Georg ultimately sailed with the expe- 
dition. 


Being disappointed in this quarter. Banks 
resolved to visit Iceland Avith his folIoAvers 
and Dr. Solander. He reached that island 
I in August 1772, climbed to the top of Hecla, 

' and returned in si.x AA-eeks, the results being 
' summarised in Dr. V’on Troil’s volume. 

Sir John Pringle, presulent of the Royal 
; Society, retired from the chair in 1 777, and 
Banks A\’as chosen as his successor on 30 Nov. 
1778, and held that distinguished position' 
until his death. He found, it is stated, secre- 
taries assuming the poAver Avhich lielonged 
to the president alone, and other abuses which 
ho determined to rectify. This intention, 
coupled Avith the fact that natural histoiy had 
been less cultivated than mathematics in the 
Royal Society, caused an amount of discon- 
tent amongst some of tin* members, Avhich 
broke out a few years later in the session of 
1783-4. ’Fhe office of foreign secretary at 
that time aa'us filled by Dr. Ilutton, pi'ofessor 
of mathematics at M'oolAvich ; and he having 
been charged AA'ith neglecting his duties, a 
rule Avas framed by the council requiring the 
secretaries to liA'e in London. I’pon this 
Dr. Ilutton resigned, after having defended 
j his conduct in open meeting and a vote of the 
society having been recorded in his favour. 
I'his action was followed by several stormy 
meetings, in AA'hich one of the chief speakers 
in opposition to the chair w'as the Rev. Dr. 
Horsley, formerly one of the secretaries and 
afterAA'ards bishop of St. Asaph. His speeches 
Avere of extreme bit temess, and as a last re- 
source he thi’eatened to quit the society with 
his friends. He said : * I am united with a 
respectable and numerous band, embracing, 

I believe, a majority of the scientific part, of 
this societj’^, of those aa'uo do its scientific 
business. Sir, aa’c shall have one remedy in 
our poAA'er udien all others fail : if other re- 
medies should fail, aa’c can at least secedt?. 
Sir, when the hour of secession comes the 
president Avill be left Avith his txain of feeble 
amateurs and that toy’ (pointing to the mace) 

‘ upon the table, the ghost of that society in 
Avhich philosophy once reigned, and Newton 
presided as her minister.’ A motion was 
ultimately carried in support of the presi- 
dent’s conduct, and a feAV members, Dr. 
Horsley among them, left the society. Har- 
mony was re.stored, and the ascendency of 
Banks nev'er again questioned. 

In March 1779 Banks manned Dorothea, 
daughter of William Weston-Hugessen, of 
Provender, in Kent, Avho suniyed him. He 
was created a baronet in 1781, iiiA'ested with 
the order of the Bath 1 July 1796, and 
sworn of the xirivy council 29 March 1797. 

In 1802 he was chosen a member of the 
National Institute of France ; and his letter 
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of tliaiiks ill response for the honour was the Oaertner, Vahl, and llobert Brown have 
occasion of a bitter anonymous attack by his largely used the stores of plants, and four 
old opponent, Br, TTorsley, wlio taxed him editions of ‘ Desiderata ’ Avere issued previ- 
with want of patriotic feeling. ously to the publication of the ‘ Catalogmss.^ 

Towards the close of his life he was greatly Banks spared neither pains nor cost in en- 
troubled Avith gout, so much so as to lose at I’iching his library, Avhich at his death must 
times the use of his limbs. Ho died at his | be considered as being the richest of its class, 
house at Spring Grove, Tsleworth, on 19.1 line I It is still kept by itself in a room at tho 
1820, leaving a avuIoav but no children. By British Museum, although the natural history 
his express desire he Avas buried in the collections have been transferred to the neAV 
simplest manner in the parish church. By building at South Kensington, 
will he left ' 2001 . per annum to his librarian An unstinted eulogy aauis pronounced by 
at his diulth, Robert BroAvn, Avith the use of CuA'ier befoi'e the Academie Royalo d<!S Sci- 
his herbarium and library during his life, the ences in the April following the death of Banks, 
reversion being to the British Museum. In this he testifies to the generous intervcn- 
Brown made over these collections to the tion of Banks on behalf of foi’eign naturalists, 
nation within a short time after accjuiring When the collections made by La Billardiere 
possession of them. Francis Bauer aa-us also ^ during D’Futrccasteaux’s expedition fell by 
provided for during his life, to enabh; him | fortune of Avar into British hands and Avere 
to continue his exquisite draAA'ings from neAV brought to Fngland, Banks hastened to send 
jilants at Kew. them back to France Avithout having even 

The character Avhich Banks has left behind glanced at them, writing to M. de Jussieu 
him is t hat of a munificent patron of science 1 t hat he Avould not steal a single botanic idea 
rather than an actual AA’orker himself. His j from those who had gone in peril of their lives 
oAAm Avritings are comparativ'ely trifling. He j to get them. Ten times were parcels ad- 
AA'rote‘A Short Account of the Caust's of the dressed to the royal garden in Paris, Avhich 
Disease called the Blight, MildeAv, and Rust,’ j had been captured by Fnglish cruisers. He 
which Avas published in 1805, reaching a second .constantly acted as scientific adviser to the 
edition in 1806, and re-edited in 1807, besides ■ king; it was he Avho directed the despatch 
being reprinted by W. Curtis in his ‘ Cbserva- of collectors abroad for the enrichment of the- 
tions on the British Grasses,’and in the ‘Pam- i gardens at Kew. 

phlettter’ forlSBJ. He aa'us the author of an 1 The influence of his strong will was mani- 
anonymous tract on the ‘ Propi’iety of alloAV- j fest in all his undertakings and voyages ; he 
ing a Qiiali fied E.xportation of W'^ool ’ in 1782, i Avas to be found in the first boat which visited 
and in 1809 he brought out a small Avork on I each unknoAAUi land. After his return he be- 
the merino sheep, a pet subject of his as Avcll j came almost autocratic in his power; to him 
as of the king, George HI. There AA'ere some j CA'crythiug of a scientific character seemed to- 
short articles by him in the ‘Transactions of the j gravitate naturally, and his long tenure of 
Horticultural Society,’ a fcAV in the ‘Archico- the presidential chair of the Royal Society 
logia,’ one in the ‘ Linnean Society’s Trans- led him to exercise ovi'r it a vigorous autho- 
actions,’ and a short essay on the ‘ J^lconomy rity, Avhich has betm denounced as despotic, 
of a J*urlc ’ in vol. xxxix. of Young’s ‘ Annals Dr. Kippis’s account in his pamphlet seems 
of Agriculture.’ He published Kaemjifer’s j very fairly to describe the disposition ofBanks: 

‘ leones Planf.arum ’ in 1791 in folio, and di- ■ ‘The temper of the president has been repre- 
rected the issue of Roxburgh’s ‘ Coromandel I sented as greatly despotic. Whether it be 
Plants,’ 1795-1819, 3 a'oIs folio. He seems | so or not I am unable to determine from per- 
to haA'e gi\’en up all thought of publishing sonal knowledge. I do not find that a charge 
the results of his collections on the death of of this kind is brought against him by those 
Dr. Solander in 1782 by apoplexy, although aaLo have it in their poAver to be better judges 
the plates Avere engraved and the text drawn j of the matter. He appears to be manly, 
up in proper order lor press. The manuscripts ; lil>eral, and open in his^haviour to his ac- 
aro preserved in the botanical department of j (iuaintance,and very persevering in his friend- 
the British Museum in CromAvell Road. ! ^ip. Those who have formed the closest 
His collections were freely accessible to all | intimacy Avith him have continued their con- 
scientific men of every nation, and his house ! ne6tion and maintained their esteem and re- 
in Soho Square became the gathering-place gard. This was the case with CaptainCook 
of science. The library was catalogued by j and Dr. Solander, and other instances might, 
Dr. Dryander, and issued in five volumes in I believe, be mentioned to the same purpose. 

1 800-5, a work greatly valued on account of The man whof for a course of years and with- 
its accuracy. Fabricius described his insects ; out diminution, preserves the affection of 
Broussonet received his specimens of fishes ; those friends who Know'him best, is not likely 
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to have unpjirdonable faults of bimpei*. It is 
possible that Sir Joseph Banks may have as- 
sumed a firm tone in the execution of his duty 
as president of the society, and have been free 
in his rebukes where he apprehended that 
there was any occasion for them. If this hath 
been the case, it is not surprising that he 
should not be universally popular.’ 

|^ManuseiMj)t Correspondoueo ; Home’s Ifun- 
tcrifin Oration, 14 Feb. 1822; Cuvior’s Floge His- 
torique, hi le 2 Avril 1821; Sir Joseph Bunks 
and the Royal Society, &c., London, 1846; Na- 
turalists’ Library, xxix. 17-48; jVnnual IJiogra- , 
phy and' Obituary for 1821, pp. 97-120; Gent, j 
Mag. 1820, i. 574, 637-8, ii. 86-8, 99; Annual i 
Register, 1820, ii. 1153-63 ; Noiiv. Hiog. (i6n. 
iv. 362-70 ; Duncan’s Short Aocouut of the Life ' 
of Sir J. Banks, Edin. 1821 ; Suitor’s Memoirs, i 
I*a.ramatta, 1865 ; Parkinson’s Journal of a Voy- ■ 

age, to tho South St-as in H.M.S. Kndeavonr, I 
Lond. 1773; Von Troll’s Letters on Iceland, i 
Tiond. 1781 ; Remembrancer, April 1784, j 

pp, 298-309; London Review, April 1784, pp. ! 
265-71 ; Critical Review, April 1784, 299-305; | 
Appeal to tho Fellows of tlio Royal Society, Lond. ' 
1784 ; Narrative of tho Dissensions and Debates 
in the Royal Society, Lond. 1784; llistoiy of the 
Instances of Exclusion from the Royal Society, 
Loud. 1784 ; Kippis's Observations on the, late 
Contests in the Royal Society, Load. 1784; 
Weld’s Ilistoiy of tho Roy.al Society, Lond. 

1848, ii. 103-305; Barrow’.s Sketches, Loud. 

1849, pp. 12-53.J B. D. J. 

BANKS, SARAH. SOPHIA (1744- 
1818), only sister of Sir Joseph Banks, was 
born in 1744 and died on 27 Sept. 1818, at 
lier brother’s house in Soho Square, after a 
short illness. She had kindred tastes to her 
brother, and alt, hough debarred from such 
adventurous voyages as he undertook, she 
amassed a considerable collection of objects 
of natural history, books, and coins. Sir 
Joseph Banks presented her coins and en- 
gravings to the British Museum. The Abb6 
Mann, one of her brother’s correspondents, 
presented her, in 1797, with a collection of 
Oerman coins which she added to her col- | 
lection {Letters of Eminent Literary Men, ' 
Oamd. Soc. pp. 445-7). 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxxviii. pt. ii. (1818), p. 472.1 

B. D. J. 

BANKS, THOMAS (1735-1805), sculp- 
tor, tho first of his country, according to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, to produce works* of 
classic, grace, was the eldest son of William 
Banks, the land steward and surveyor of the 
Duke of Beauf()rt. He was bom in Lambeth 
on 29 Dec. 1735. He is said by Flaxman to 
have been instructed in the principles of ar- 
chitecture, and to Imve practised drawing 
under his father, ‘who was an architect.’ 


Banks was sent to school at Ross, in Here- 
fordshire. At the age of fifteen he was placed 
under Mr. Barlow, an ornament carver, and 
j served his full term of seven years’ appren- 
j t iceship. Barlow lived near Scheemakers, 
! the sculptor, and after working at Barlow’s 
I from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. tho youth studied at 
j Scheemakers’ from 8 to 10 or 11. He was 
! employed by .Kent, tlie architect. At the a^e 
I of twenty-three he entered the academy in 
■ St. Martin’s Lane, and between 1703 and 
I 1709 obtaineil at least three medals and pre- 
miums from the Society of Arts. One of 
tliese honours was awarded for a bas-relief of 
the ‘Death of Epaminondas ’ (1703) in Port- 
land stone ; another for a bas-relief in mar- 
ble of ‘Hector’s Body redeemed’ (1705); 
and a third for a life-size model in clay of 
‘Prometheus Aviththe Vulture.’ The last is 
praised by Elaxmau as ‘ boldly conceived, 
composition harmonious and compact.’ This 
was in 1709, the yi'ar of tho first exJiibition 
of the Royal Academy ; and iii 1770 Banks’s 
name appears as an exhibitor of two designs 
of ‘ jEneas and Aiichises escaping from the 
I h’lamesof Troy.’ In the same year he obtained 
' the gold medal of tlie Academy for a bas-relief 
of tiu! ‘ Rape of Proserpine.’ In 1771 he ex- 
! hibited a clierub hanging a garland on an urn 
! (in clay), and a drawing of the head of an 
. Academy model. ’Phe ability shown in these 
* Avorks and the ‘ JMercurv, Argus, and lo ’ of 
' tho next year procureil him a travelling stu- 
' dentship, and he left his house in New Bond 
Street, Oxford Street, and went to Rome, 
whore he arrh'od in August 1772. Ho Avas 
! noAV thirty-seven j'ears old, and had married 
! a lady of the name of Wooton, coheiress of 
' certain grccii fields and ftoAver gardens which 
j liaA’^e since been turned into tlie streets and 
! squares of Mayfair. Tlie portion of his wife 
and some assistance from Iiis mother (his 
fatlier being dead) placed him above tlie fear 
I of Avant, and enabled him to prolong his stay 
, in Italy for seA'eii years. In 1779 he returned 
and took a house in NeAvmau Street (No. 5), 
which he retained till his death. .During his 
absence he e.xhibited two works only at tlie 
Royal Academy — a marble bas-relief of ‘Al- 
cyone discovering tho Body of Cey.x ’ in 1775, 
and a marble bust of a lady in 1778 ; but the 
following are reckoned by different authori- 
ties as amongst tho AA’orks of his Roman pe- 
riod; A bas-reli(if of tlie ‘Death of Germa- 
nicus,’ bought by Thomas Coke, Esq., of 
Holkham ; another of ‘ Thetis rising^ to com- 
fort Achilles,’ probably tho original of the 
fine work in marble presented by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Forster, to the National Gallery 
in 1845 ; ‘ Caractacus and his Family be- 
fore Claudius,’ in marble (exhibited 1780) ; a 
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portrait of the Princt^ss Sophia of (Jloucoster another to Penelope Boothby in Ashbourne 
as Psyche plucking the golden wool (model, Church, Derbyshire. The latter represents 
exhiljited 1781); Love sidzing the human the sleeping figure of a child of six, and the 
soul in the form of a butterfly. TlielastAvas queen and her daughters are said to have 
brought home by the artist unfinished, and burst into tears on seeing it at Somerset 
is probably the marble stattie of Cupid, which House in 1793. Banks was also the author 
■was exhibited in 1781. In this year, finding I of the statue of Lord Cornwallis at Madras, 
little encouragement in Knghind, he went to of General Coutts (executed for the India 
Kussia, taking this figui'e wit h him, which House), and of the monuments to Mr. Hand 
was Ixjught for .380/. by tlie Lmpress Cathe- in Cripplegate Church, and to Baretti in 
rine, who gave him flu* ‘ Anned Neutrality’ St. Maryleoone Old Church. Amongst his 
as a subject to be done into stone. He is said busts may be mentioned Horne Tooke, Wnr- 
to have executed this and other works at St. ren Hastings (now in the National Portrait 


Petersburg; but either because the climate 
did not agree wit h him, or from discontent 
at his pros])ects in Russia, he returned to Ixm- 
don in 1782, when he met with considei'able 
encourag'cment. Prom 1780 to 1803 his name 
is absent three t imes only from the catalogues 
of the Royal Academy — in 1786, 1790, and 
1801. In 1784 appeared (in plaster) his grand 
figure of ‘ Achilles enraged for the Loss of 
Briseis,’ which was afterwards presented by 
his widow to the British Institution, wlu!i*e 
it stood in the vestibule till the alteration 


Galhuy), Mrs. Cosway, and Mrs. Siddons as 
Melponnme. His last exhibited work ( 1803) 
was a bust of Oliver Cromwell. At the In- 
ternational Exhibition in 1862, besides the 
‘ Falling Titan,’ ‘ Achilles enraged,’ and 
‘ Thetis rising to console Achilles,’ there was 
a work called ‘Achilles putting on Helmet,’ 
belonging to Mr. E. H. Corbould. At his 
death his studio was full of sketches of poet i- 
cal subjects, chiefly Homeric, many of which 
are praised by Allan Cunningham. 

Few incidents are recordtal in the life of 


of the gallery in 1868. It is now (I880) in 
the entrance hall of the Royal Academy at 
Burlington Hous(‘. In this year ( 1784) he 
was elected an associate, and the year after- 
wards a full member of the Royal Academy. 
As his diploma work he presented his finely 
conceived figure of the ‘ Falling Tit an.’ This 
work is snflicient to show that Banks was 
gifted with unusual imagination of a poetic 
kind ; but there was little encoumgement 
in England for works of this order, and though 
he continued to model them for his own plea- 
sure, his commissions till the end of his life 
■were confined to busts and monuments. 
Colonel .Tohnt's, of Hafod in Cardiganshire, 
did indeed engage Jiim to execute the ‘ Achil- 
les enraged ’ in marble ; but this friend and 
patron changed his mind in favour of ‘ Thetis 
dipping Achilles,’ with Mrs. .lohnes as Thetis, 
and Miss Johnes as the infant hero. Many 
of Banks’s works were burnt at a fire at Ha- 
fod, In Westminster Abbey thei*e are monu- 
ments by Banks to Dr. 'NN’ai ts, Woollett, the 
f'ngraver, and Sir Eyre Coote. The last is 
celebrated for its life-size figure of a Mahratta 
captive, which was exhibited in 1789. lu 
8t. Paul’s are his monuments to Captains 
Hutt, Westcott, and Jtcmdle Burgess. His 
figure of Shakespeare, which long adorned the 
front of BoydelVs Shakespeare Gallery (after- 
wards the British Institution) in Pall Mall, 
has been removed to Stratford. Other im- 
portant works of his are the monument t<) 
Mrs. Petrie in Lewisham Church, the model 
for which, called ‘ Pity weeping at the Tomb 
of Benevolence,’ was exhibited in 1788 ; and 


Banks. He was the friend of I loppner. Flax- 
man, Fuseli, and Horne Tooke, and was ar- 
rested on t he charge of high treason about the 
same time as Tooke and Hardy. It is said 
that his practice suirere<l from suspicion of his 
I revolutionary tendencies. lie was noted for 
his kindness to young artists, and was of spe- 
; cial service to young Mulready. flanks is 
, represent(!d as tall, erect, sihmt, and dignified, 
with a winning address and persuasive man- 
ners. He was religious and strict in his man- 
1 ners, frugal of habit, but liberal to others. 
He made a fine collection of engravings and 
drawings by the old masters, which, after his 
death, camt? into llie possession of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Forster, and have since been divided 
betweem E. J. Poynter, R.A., and Mrs. Lee 
Childe. He died on 2 Feb. 1806, and was 
buried in I’addington churchyard. Flaxman 
delivered an address to the students of the 
Royal Academy on the occasion of his death, 
and there is a plain tabhit to his memory in 
j the north aisle of Westminster Abbey. 

[Cunningham’sLives; Nollekensand his Times; 

, Flaxman *8 L<.*ctures ; Redgrave’s Diet, ; Gent. 
Mag. Ixxvi. 816, 924, and Ixxxi. (pt. ii.) 617; 
Royal Academy Catalogues ; Fagan’s Collectors’ 

! Marks; Cat. of International Exhibition, 1862.1 
I • C. M. 

! BANKS, THOMAS CHRISTOPHER 
' (1766-1864), genealogist, claimed by his 
father connection with the family of Banks 
of Whitley, in Yorkshire, whose descent he 
traced from Richard Bankes [^. v.], a btfron 
of the exche(j[uer in the time of Henry IV and 
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Henry V; and he asserted that his maternal 
ancestors wei'e the Isortons of Barbados, 
baronets of Nova Scotia. He was educated 
for the law, and on tlie strength of his genea- 
logical knowledge profl’A'ed his services as an 
agent in cases of disputed inheritance. From 
1813 to 1820 he practised at 5 Lyon’s Inn, 
and subsequently he took an office, called the 
Dormant Peerage Office, in John St rcet, Pall 
Mall. Although none of the cases he under- 
took possessed more tlian the very flimsiest 
claims, and there was scarcely any genealogi- 
cal will-of-the-wisp which he was not ready, 
if the fancy struck him, to adopt as a reality, 
his researches, Avhen his imagination was left | 
unbiassed, were of the most thorough and i 
painstaking kind, and many of his published j 
works possess a very high degree of merit. ' 
The ‘Manual of the Nobility,’ his first pub- ! 
lication, appeared in 1807. The same year j 
he brought out the first volume of the ‘ Dor- | 
mant and Extinct Baronage of England,’ a j 
second volume following in 1808, and a third 
in 1809. In 1812 he published the first 
volume of a corresponding work on the 
‘ Peerage,’ nearly one half of the volume being 
occupied with an account of the royal fami- 
lies of England down to the death of Queen 
Anne, and the remainder by the peerage from 
Abergavenny to Banbury ; but the work was 
never caiTied beyojul this volume. The same 
year he edited, in one vohime, reprints of 
Dugdale’s ‘ Ancient I'sage in bearing Arms,’ 
Dugdale’s ‘ Discours<* touching the Office of 
Lord High Chancellor,’ with additions, to- 
gether with Segar’s ‘ Houores Anglicani.’ 
I'ho first of his pamphhds in support of spu- 
rious claims to peerages appeared also in the 
same year under the title ‘An Analysis of 
the Genealogical History of the F'amily of 
Howard with its Connections; showing the 
legal course of descent of those numerous 
titles which are generally, but presumed er- 
roneously, attributed to lie vested in the duke- 
dom of Norfolk.’ In 1815 the pamphlet was 
republished with the more sensational title, 

‘ Ecce Homo, the Mysterious Heir : or AVho 
is Mr. Walter Howard ? an interesting in- 
quiry addressed to the Duke of Norfolk.’ A 
tnird edition appeared in 1816, wuth a copy 
of Mr. Walter Howard’s petition to the king. 
The same year thei’o was published anony- j 
mously the ‘ Detection of Infamy, eamestly j 
recommended to the justice and delibcintion 
of the Imperial Parliament by an Unfortunate 
Nobleman.’ The author of the Mmj)hlet, as 
attested by his owmliand in the British Mu- 
seum copy, was Mr. Banks > the unfortunate 
nobleman was Thomas Drummond, of Bid- 
dick, who, as a descendant of the junior 
branch of the Drummonds, claimed to suc- 


ceed to the estates in preference to James 
Drummond, who had been recogni.sed as heir 
in 1784, and was created Lord Perth i|& 1797. 
About this time Banks was also en^ged in 
compiling the cases printed by IjevrisDynioke 
on his claim to the barony of Marmion in 
ri^ht of the tenure of the manorof Scrivelsby, 
Lincoln. In 1814 he published an ‘ Histori- 
cal and Critical Enquiry into the Nature of 
the Kingly Office, the Coronation, and Office 
of King’s Chnmjiion ; ’ and in 1816a ‘ History 
of the Ancient Noble Family of Marinyun, 
their singular Office, of King’s Champion.’ 
In 1825 he brought out ‘ Stemmata Augli- 
cana ; or, a Miscidlaneous Collection of Ge- 
nealogy, showing the descent of numerous 
ancient and baronial families, to wliich is 
added an analysis of the law of hereditary 
dignities, embracing the origin of nobility.’ 
The second part contained an account of the 
ancient and extinct I'oyal families of England, 
re-embodied from the ‘ Extinct Peerage.’ In 
1837 tliis was republished as a fourth volume 
of the ‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage of 
England,’ and continued down to .lanuary 
1837, wuth corrections, a])pendice8, and index. 
In 18.30 he und<*rtook the case of Alexander 
Ilumphrys, or Alexandei’, w’ho laid claim to 
the earldom of Stirling, as descended from a 
younger branch of tlu' family by the female 
side ; his mother, who died in 1814, assuming 
to be Countess of Stirling in her own right. 
In support of the claims of Ilumphrys there 
appeai'ed in 1830 ‘Letters to the Bight Hon. 
the Lord K — on the Bight of Succession to 
Scottish Peerages,’ which reached a second 
edition. Tin* letters were by Mr. E. Lock- 
hart ; the advertisement, i)p. 1-8, and the 
appendix, pp. 43-118, by Banks. The same 
year Banks published on the subject a ‘ Let- 
ter to the Earl of Boseberry in relation to 
the proceedings at the late election of Scotch 
peers,’ and this was followed in 1831 by an 
‘Address to the Peers of Scotland by Alex- 
ander, Earl of Stirling and Dovan,’ and in 
1832 by an ‘ Analytical Statement of the Case 
of Alexander, Earl of Stirling and Dovan.’ 
Banks gave proof of his own personal faith 
in the claims of Ilumphrys by allowing the 
pseudo-earl, in accordance with rights con- 
ferred on the first Earl of Stirling by King 
James, to create him a baronet, and by ac- 
cepting from him, in anticipation, a grant of 
6,000 acres of land in Nova Scotia. When 
the documents on which Ilumphrys founded 
his claims were discovered to be forgeries, 
Banks ceased to make use of his own title ; 
but in his obitua^ notice he is styled ‘ a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia and Knight of the 
Holy Order of St. John of Jerusalem.’ While 
the Stirling case was still in progress, Banks 
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published tlie-imagloary discovery of another 
tmrecoffnised claim to a peerage, under the 
title of A ‘ GtenealogicAl and Historical Ac- 
count of the Earldom of Salisbvuy, showing 
the descent of the iftaron AudW of Heleigh 
from the William L6ngesp6, Earl of Salis- 
bury, son of King Henry II by the celebrated 
Fair Rosamond, and showing also the right 
of the Bafpn Audley to the inheritance of the 
same earldom.’ In 1 844 he published, in two 
parts, ‘Baronia Anglica Concentrata.’ He 
also published, without date, ‘ Observations 
on the Jus et Alodus Decimandi,’ an ‘ Account 
of the ancient Chapel of St. Stephen’s at 
"Westminster,’ and a ‘Poem on the Family 
of Bruce.’ During his later years he resided 
near Ripon, Yorkshire. He died at Green- 
wich 30 Sept. 1854. 

[tlent. Mag. Now Series, xliii. 206-8.] 

T. F. H. 

BANK^ WILLIAAI STOTT (1820- 
1872), antiquary, was born at Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, in March 1820, of humble jiarent- 
age. He received a scanty education at the 
Ijancasterian school in that town, and at the 
age of eleven started life as office-boy to Air. 
John Berry, n local solicitor. He was after- 
wards clerk in the ollice of Alessrs. Alarsden 
& laiison, solicitors and clerks to the West 
Riding justices, and upon the dissolution of 
the firm in 1844 he remained with Air. lan- 
son, to whom he subsequently articled him- 
self. After the usual interval Banks was 
admitted an at.torncy in Hilary Term, 1861, 
and in 1853 became a partner, the firm being 
Alessrs. lanson & Banks. On the formation 
of the Wakefield Borough Commission in 
March 1870 he was elected clerk to the 
justices, an office which he retained until his 
death. He had, in 1865, become known as 
an author by t he jmblication of his ‘ List of 
Provincial "Words in use at Wakefield,’ an 
unpretending little volume, but a model of 
its kind. The folio wing year he gave to the 
world the first of his excellent manuals, en- 
titled ‘ Walks in Yorkshire : I. In the North- 
west ; II. In the North-east,’ which had 
previously appeared in weekly instalments in 
the columns of the ‘ Wakefield Free Press.’ 
Shortly before his death he issued a com- 
panion volume, called ‘ Walks in Yorkshire ; 
Wakefield and its neighbourhood.’ Both 
works are remarkable for their completeness 
and happy research. Banks died at his house 
in Northgate, Wakefield, on the Christmas 
day of 1872, having returned but a few 
weeks from the continent, whither he had 
journeyed in a vain search for health. I 

[Wakefield Free Press, 28 Dec. 1872, and 
18 Jan. 1873 ; Notes and Queries, 4th series. 
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xi. 132 ; Yorkshire Archseological and Topogra- 
phical Journal, ii. 469-60.] CK G. 

BANKWELL,''BAKWELL, BAOQ- 
WELL, or BANg^UELLE, JOHN de 
(d. 1308), judge, was appointed in J297 to 
travel the forests in Essex, JIuntingdon 
Northampton, Rutland, Surrey, and Sussex, 
for the purpose of enforcing th^ observance 
of the forest laws of Henry III, and in 1299 
was made a justice itinerant for Kent, and a 
baron of the exchequer in 1307. We find 
him summoned to attend the king’s corona- 
tion, and parliament in 1308. In this year 
he died, and his widow. Cicely, was rolieved 
from the payment of four marks, at which 
her property had been assessed for taxation, 
by mvour of the king. He had landed pro- 
perty at Lee and elsewhere in Kent, which 
descended, according to the Kentish custom 
of gavelkind, to his two sons Thomas and 
I William. 

[Pari. Wi’its, ii. div. ii. pt. i, 17, 18, pt. ii. 5; 
Madox’s Hist, of tho Exch. ii. 230 ; Hasted's 
Kent, i. 64, 92 ; Dugdale’s Chron. Ser. 33, 34.] 

J. M. R. 


BANKWELL, ROGER de (^. 1340), 
judge, perhaps of the same family as John 
do Bankwell [q.* v.], was one of three com- 
' missioners entrusted with the assessment of 
the tallage in the counties of Nottingham 
and Derby in 1333, and a member of another 
commission directed to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances connected with a fire which had 
recently occurred at Spondon in Derbyshire, 
the sufferers by which prayed temporary ex- 
emption from taxation on account of their 
losses. He appears as a counsel in the year- 
book for 1340, in 1341 was appointed to a 
justiceship of the king’s bench, and was one 
of those assigned to try petitions from Gas- 
cony, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and ‘other 
foreign parts ’ between the years 1341 and 
1347. 

[Rot. Pari. ii. 147, 447 ; Rymer’s Fcedera, ed. 
Clarke, ii. pt. ii. 1133; Dugdale’s Chron. ,Ser. 44.] 

J. M. R. 

BANKYN or BANEKYNE, JOHN 
{d. 1382), Augustinian friar and opponent of 
Wycliffe, was horn in London anff educated 
in the Augustinian monastery of that city and 
afterwards at Oxford, whhre he attained the 
degree of doctor of divinity. The single re- 
corded act of his life is his presence at the 
provincial council of Blacl^iars which con- 
demned certain of Wyclifie’s opinions in 
May 1382 {Faa^culi Zizaniorumy pp. 286, 
499; cf. pp. 272 sq. : ed. Shirley, Rolls Series). 
Bishop Bale states that Bankyn was a popular 
preacher and an able disputant, and that hia 
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writings com^se > Determinationes ’ and 
*Semiones ad Populum/ as well as a book 
. * Contra Positiones Wiojevi ’ {Script, llltutr* 
Catal. yi. 97). Of these works, however, no 
ibopies are known to b^extant. 

The ' ambiguity of the manuscript of the 

Fasciculi ZiB9.niorum’ (Bodl. Libr. e Mus. 86, 
fol. 66 b, col. 1), which ignores the distinction 
between n and m, has led Shirley to print 
the name * Baukinus ; ’ and Foxe {Acta and 
Monuments^ i. 496, ed. 1684) anglicises it as 
* Bowkin.’ The w, however, appears in two 
other copies (JFhw. Ziz. p. 499, and Wilkins, 
Condi, Magn. Brit, iii. 158.) 

[The additions which Pits (Relat. Hist, de 
Rebus Angl. i. 639, 161) makes to Bankyn’s bio- 
graphy are ostensibly derived from the Fasciculi ; 
but neither the edition nor the manuscript of this 
work contains anything beyond the bare name of 
the friar, and Pits’s notice may be safely taken 
as a simple catholic version of Bale. The article 
in J. Pamphilus, (^hron. Ord. Fratr. Eremit. 8. 
August. (Rome, 1581, quarto), is equally un- 
original.] R. L. P. 

BANNARD, JOHN {Jl. 1412), Augusti- 
nian friar at Oxford, is mentioned in Anthony 
a Wood’s account of the Oxford members 
of this fraternity. According to Wood he 
flourished about 1412, and*is stated to have 
been professor of theology, and afterwards 
chancellor of the university. Wood professes 
to have collected the materials for his short 
notice of Bannard from somo manuscript 
fragments extant in his time in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which 
formerly belonged to the library of Exeter 
Cathedral. Tanner adds that in the same 
college libraiy^ {MS, cxvi.) there is a treatise 
directed against the views entertained by 
John Bannard, the Augustinian, on the 
question of the Immaculate Conception ; but 
no mention of this author is to be found in 
Mr. Coxe’s catalogue of the Oxford college 
manuscripts. According to W ood, Bannard’s 
chief work was entitled ‘ Eruditae Quaostiones 
in Magistrum Sententiarum ; ’ and he adds 
that this production created such a stir as to 
call forth a refutation at the hands of other 
Oxford divines of the age. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Wood’s Historia et An- i 
tiquitates, 118; Dugdale’s Monasticon (ed. 1830), I 
vi. 1598.] * T. A. A. ' 

BANNATYNE, GEORGE (4646- 
1608 P), collector of Scottish poems, seventh 
of the twenty-three children of James Ban- 
natyne of Kirktown of Newtyle in Forfar- 
shire and Katherine Taillefer, was bred to 
trade, and acquired considerable pro^cty in 
or near Edinburgh, of which he was admitted 
a burgess in 16^. His only surviving child 


by his wife Isobel Mawol|an, Janet, married 
eorge Foulis of Woocraali and Jj^velston, 
second son of James Foulig of Oolinton. The 
family of Foulis prpserv^d the manuscript 
well known as the ‘Bannatyne MS.,’*now 
in the Advocates' Library, Edmburgh, which 
entitles George Bannatyne to the gratitude 
of students of Scottish poetry. '.Ilihis manu- 
I script was written during the pdltilence of 
1668, which forced him to leave hife business 
and take refuge in Forfarshire, ondr is Styled 
by him ‘ *\.ne most godlie mirrie and lustie 
Rapsodio maide be sundrie learned Scots 
poets and written be George Bannatyne in 
the tj’me of his youth.’ It is a naatly written 
folio of 800 pages divided into five parts, 
thus de.scribed in one of the verses by him- 
self, which prove him a lover rather than a 
maker of poetry : 

The first concernis Godis gloir and our salvatioun ; 
The next are morale, grave, and als be.syd it. 
Ground on gude counsale; the tliird, I will not 
hyd it, 

Ar blyth and glaid maid for our consollatioun ; 
The ferd of hive and thair richt reformatioun ; 
The fyift .ar tailis and stories weill discydit. 

In this, a somewhat earlier compilation by 
Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, and that 
by John Asloan, now in the Auchenleck 
Ijibrary, are preserved most of the poems of 
Dunbar, Ilenryson, Lyndsay, and Alexander 
Scott, as well as many poems by less-known 
or unknown ‘ makars ’ of the fifteenth and first 
half of the sixteenth century, during which 
Scottish poetry was at its best, until its 
splendid revival in Burns and Scott. The con- 
tents of this manuscript were fii*8t partially 
printed by Allan Ramsay in the ‘ Evergreen,’ 
and afterwards by Ijord Hailes in his ‘ An- 
cient Scottish Poems,’ but the whole manu- 
script has now been more accurately printed 
by the Hunterian Club. Bamiatyne was 
ademted as the patron of the Bannatyne Club 
of Edinburgh, which, under the presidency 
of Sir Walter Scott, was instituted in 1823, 
and printed many valuable memorials of the 
history and literature of Scotland. In the 
‘ Memorials of George Bannatyne,’ one of its 
publications, will be found a grateful and 
graceful memoir of their patron by Scott, 
and a detailed catalogue of the contents oi 
his manuscript by Mr. D. Laing. The exact 
date of his death is unknovim, but it was 
prior to December 1 608. On returning the 
manuscript to its owner, Mr. Carmichael, 
Ramsay added the linos : 

In seventeen hundred twenty-four 
Did Allan Ramsay keen- 
ly gather from this Book that store 
Which fills his Evergreen. 
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Thrice fifty and sax towmonds neat 
Frae when it was collected ; 

3jet worthy Poets hope good fate, 

Thro' time they’ll bo respected. 

!fashions of woitls and witt may change, 

And rob in pirt their fame, 

And make them to dull fops look strange, 
But sense is still the same. 

llamsay, however, took considerable liberties 
■with the text and added some poems of his 
own, skilfully imitating the style of the 
ancient poets, Avhose genuine works must be 
read in the publication of Bannatyne’s manu- 
script by the Hunterian Club or the standard 
editions of the principal authors. • 

[Memorials of George Bannatyne.] M. M. 

BANNATYNE, RICHARD {d. 1605), ^ 
secretary to John Knox, the Scottish re- j 
former, has left no ‘ memoi'ials ’ whatever j 
of himself, though his ‘ Memorials of Trans- 
actions in Scotland from 1669 to 1573 ’ is 
an important historic authority. It has been 
inferred that he was of the same family with ! 
George Bannatyne [q. v.], and that he was a ^ 
reader or catechist under Knox. But there ; 
is really nothing to rest these inferences on. ; 
Beyond the facts that he appeared repeatedly i 
in the general assembly of the ‘ kirk ’ of ; 
Scotland, and before the ‘ kirk ’ session of 


bruchej being in Sanct Andros he was 
verie weak. I saw him every day ... go 
hulie and fear [lie], with a furring of mar- 
triks about his neck, a staff in the ane hand, 
and guid godly Richard Bellanden [Banna- 
tyne J, his servaud, haldin vpe the other oxtar 
[arm-pit] from the Abbay to the paroche 
kirke, and be the said Richard and another 
servant, lifted vpe to the pulpit, whar he 
behouit to lean at his first entrie ; hot or 
he haid done with his sermont, he was so 
active and vigorous, that he was lyke to 
ding the pulpit in blads, and flie out of it ' 
(p. 26). Just when the reformer was breath- 
ing his last, Bannatyne is said to have ad- 
dressed his beloved master thus ; ‘ Now, Sir, 
the time yee have long called to God for, to 
witt, an end of your battell, is come, and 
seeing all natural! powers faile, give us some 
signe that yee remember upon the comfort- 
able promises which yee have oft shewed 
unto us.’ * He lifted up his one hand, and 
incontinent thereafter rendered his spirit 
about eleven hours at night ’ (Caldekwood’s 
llistory, iii. 237). Bannatyne’s ‘ Memorials ’ 
(fully and carefully edited by Pitcairn for 
the Ilannatyno Club) make no pretence to 
either learning or literary style. They ai’o 
of permanent value for details of the time 
not ascertainable elsewhere. 


Edinburgh duiing the illness or absence of 
the great reformer, and that he was permitted 
to address the courts as a ‘ prolocutor ’ or 
speaker, there is no evidence that he filled 
any public office. 

At the first general assembly held after 
the death of Knox, which took place in 
November,^ 1672, Bannatyne presented a j 
petition or supplication, praying that he ! 
should be appointed ‘ by the kiA to put ’ 
in order, for their better preservation, the 
papers and scrolls left to liim ’ by the re- 
former. The general assembly agreed to 
his request. About 1676, after he liad com- 
pleted the task, Bannatyne became clerk to a 
Mr. Samuel Cockbum,ofTempill,orTempill- 
hall, advocate. He remainea in his service 
for thirty years, and at last appointed him 
joint-executor of his last will and testament, 
in association with an only brother, James 
Bannatyne, a merchant of Ayr. He died on 
4 Sept. 1^5. It is his relation to John 
Knox that gives him his chief interest. The 
following notice of him, and of one of the 
latest appearances of the reformer in the 
pulpit, is taken from the ‘Diary’ of James 
Melville (1666-1601):— 

‘The toun of Edinbruche [Edinburgh] 
recouered againe, and the guid and honest 
men therof retoumed' to their housses. Mr. 
Knox, with his familie, past hame to Edin- 


[McCrie’s Life of Knox; Sir J. G. Dayell’s 
and Pitcairn’s edition of tho Memorials ; An- 
derson’s Scottish Nation.] A. B. G. 

j BA.NNATYNE, Sib WILLIAM MAC- 
LEOD (1743-1833), Scot chjudge, was the son 
of Roderick Macleod,\vriter to the signet, and 
was bom 26 Jan. 1743-4. Admitted a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates in 1766, he soon 
acquired, by the help of his father and his 
gin of clear perspicuous statement, a good 
position at the bar. Through his mother he 
succeeded to the estate of Karnes, in Bute, 
when he assumed the name of Bannatyne ; 
but his careless and expensive habits rendered 
it necessary for him in a few years to part 
with the property. In 1799 he was promoted 
to the bench, with the title of Lord Banna- 
tyne. In this position his upright and im- 
partial conduct and sound legal acquire- 
ments secured him general respect, although 
his judgments — clear and precise as they were 
when he stated them — became strangely in- 
tricate and involved when they were put by 
him in writing. On his retirement from the 
bench, in 1823, he received the honour of 
knighthood. He died at Whiteford House, 
Ayr, 80 Nov. 1833. 

Sir William Macleod Bannatyne was one 
of the projectors of the Edinburgh periodi- 
cals, the ‘Mirror’ and ‘ Lounger,^ emted by 
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Henry Mackenzie, witli ■whom, and "with 
Blair, Cullen, Erskine, and Craig, he lived 
on terms of intimate friendship. Much of 
his spare time -was spent in the gratification 
of his literary tastes, and his papers in the 
‘ Mirror ’ and ‘ Lounger ’ display much genial 
wit and spri^htliness. He was one of the 
originators of the Highland Society in 1784, 
and he was an original member of the Ban- 
natyne Club, wliich, at its institution, was 
limited to tliirty-one members. For some | 
years he remained the sole survivor of the 
old literary’’ society of Edinburgh, wlidse mild 
splendours were eclipsed by the brilliant ! 
achievements of the succeeding generation | 
with whom lie mingled during the latter pe- i 
riod of his life. He was lynong the last of , 
the Scotch gentlemen who combined in their ; 
manners dignity and grace with a homely j 
simplicity now for ever lost, and could make 
use of the graphic and strong vernacular ' 
Scotch in the pure and beautiful form in 
which, for many years after the union, it con- 
tinued to be the current speech of the Scotch 
upper classes. 

[Kay’s Series of Original Portraits and Cari- 
cature Etchings, edition of 1877, ii. 370-71; 
Gent. Mag. New Series, i. 105.] T. F. H. 

BANNERMAN, ANNE {f. 1816), 
Scottish poetical writer, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1800 a small volume of ‘ Poems,’ 
which was followed in 1802 by * Tales of Su- 
perstition and Chivalry.’ In December 1803 
she lost her mother, and about the same time 
her only brother died in Jamaica. She was 
thus left without relatives, and in a state of 
destitution. Dr. Robert Anderson, writing 
to Bishop Percy 16 Sept. 1804, says : ‘ I have 
sometimes thought that a small portion of 
the public bounty might be very pioperly 
bestowed on this elegantly accomplished 
woman. I mentioned her case to Professor 
Richardson, the confidential friend and ad- 
viser of the Duke of Montrose, a cabinet 
minister, who readily undertook to co-operate 
in any application that might bo made to 

f overnment. The duke is now at Buchanan 
louse, and other channels are open, but no 
step has yet been taken in the business. . . . 
Peraaps an edition of her poems by sub- 
scription might be brought forward at this 
time with success.’ The latter suggestion 
was acted upon, and about 260 subscribers 
of a guinea were obtained for the new edi- 
tion of the ‘ Poems,* including the ‘ Tales of 
Superstition and Chivalry,’ which was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1807, 4to, with a dedi- 
cation to Lady Charlotte Rawdon. Shortly 
afterwards Miss Bannerman went to Exeter 
as governess to Lady Frances Beresford’s . 


daughter. We have not been able to find 
particulars of her subsequent career. 

[Nichols’.s Illustrations of Literary History, 

I vii. 97, 112, 123, 129, 133, 135, 138, 164, 181, 

! 182; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus..; Biog. 

I Diet, of Living Authors (1816), 13.] T. C. 

BANNERMAN, JAMES, D.D. (1807- 
1 868), theologian, son of Rev. James Patrick 
Bannerman, minister of Cargill, Perthshire, 
was bora at the manse of Cargill, 9 April 1807, 
and after a distinguished career at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, especially in the classes of 
Sir John Leslie and Professor Wilson, be- 
came minister of OiTuistoii, in Midlothian, 
in 1833, left the Established for the Free 
church in 1843, and in 1849 was appointed 
professor of apologetics and pastoral theology 
in the New Collego(Free church), Edinburgh, 
which office he held till his death, 27 March 
1868. In 1860 he received the degree of 
D.D. from Princeton College, New Jersey. 
Ho took a leading part in various public 
movements, especially in that which led in 
1843 to the separation of the Free church 
from the state, and subsequently in the nego- 
tiations for union between t he nonconformist 
presbyterian churches of England and Scot- 
land. His chief publications were : 1. ‘Let- 
ter to the Marquis of Tweeddale on the 
Church Question,’ 1840. 2. ‘ The Prevalent 

Forms of Unbelief,’ 1849. 3. ‘ Apologetical 
Theology,’ 1861. 4. ‘ Inspiration : the In- 

] fallible Truth and Divine Authority of the 
1 Holy Scriptures,’ 1866. 5. ‘The Church: a 

I Treatise on the Nature, Powers, Ordinances, 

I Discipline, and Government of the Christian 
Church,’ 2 vols. 8vo ; published after his 
death in 1868, and edited by Ms son. 6. A 
volume of sermons (also posthumous) pub- 
lished in 1869. In 1839 he married a daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Lord Reston, one of the 
senators of the College of Justice. 

[Preface to The Church, by his son ; Ormond’s 
Disruption Worthies, 1876 ; Scott’s Fasti EcCl, 
Scot. pt. i. 303.] W. G. B. 

BANNERMANN, ALEXANDER (^. 
1706), engraver, was born in Cambridge 
about 1730. He engraved some plates for 
Alderman Boydell, ‘ Joseph interpreting 
Pharaoh’s Dream,' after Ribera ; the ‘ Death 
of St. Joseph,’ lifter Velasquez; and * Danc- 
ing Children,’ after Le Mairo. For Walpole’s 
‘ Anecdotes of Painters ’ he also engraved 
several portaits. In 1766 he was a member 
of the Incorporated Society of Artists ; in 
1770 he is known to have been living in 
Cambridge. In Naffler’s dictionary (ed. 1878) 
is a long list of his works ; there are good 
specimens in the print room of the British 
Museum. 
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[Kedgnive's Diet, of Artists of Eng. School ; 
Strutt’s Diet, of Engravers ;i Nagler’s Allgo- 
meines Kiinstler-Lexikon ; Heineken’s Dietion- 
naire ties Artistes.] E. R. 

BANNISTER, CHARI.ES (1738 P- 
1804), actor and vocalist, whose fame is 
eclipsed by that of his son John [q. v.], was 
bom in Olonccstershire, according to the 
‘Thespian Dictionary,' no very trustworthy 
authority, in 1738. Seven years after his birth 
liis fatlier obtaincjd a post in the victualling 
office at Deptford, to which place the family 
removed. Bannister appears from an early age 
to have had the run of the Deptford theatre, 
in which, before he was eighteen, he played 
ns an amateur Richard III, Romeo, and 
probably some otlu'r characters. An appli- 
cation to Garrick for employment being un- 
successful, he Joined the Norwich circuit., 
Ilis d6but in London was made in 1762 at i 
the Ilaymarket, then under the maTiagement ; 
of Eoote. The piece was the ‘ Orators,’ a ! 
species of comic lecture on oratory, written i 
and spoken by Foote, supported by various ! 
upils placed in the boxes, its though they j 
elonged to the audience. The character ; 
assigned to Bannister was Will Tirehack, an 
O.xford student. Palmer, subsequently his 
close friend, is said, in the ‘ Life of John 
Bannister ’ by Adolphus, to have made his 
d6but as Harry Scamper iti the same play. 
The statement is, however, inaccurate, the 
debut of Palmer having taken place a few 
months earlit‘r at Drury Lane. Bannister’s 
imitations of singers like Tenducci and 
Champneys were successful, and led to his 
appearance as a vocalist at Ranelagh and 
elsewhere. Garrick’s attention was now 
drawn to the young actor, who made his 
d6but at Drury Lane in 1767, it is said, as 
JVierlin in Garrick’s play of ‘ Cymon.’ This 
is possible. Bensley, however, ‘ created ’ 
that character 2 Jan. 1767, and the name of 
Bannister does not appear in Genest till the 
following season, 1767-8, when lie is found, 
23 Oct., playing the Prompter in ‘ A Peep 
behind the Curtain, or the New Rehearsal,’ a 
farce attributed to Garrick. During many 
years Bannister acted or sang at the Hay- 
market, the Roj^alty, Covent Garden, and 
Dmry Lane. Ilis death took place 26 Oct. 

1 804 in Suffolk Street. An excellent vocalist, 
with a deep bass voice and a serviceable 
falsetto, a fair actor, a clever mimic, smart 
in rejoinder, good-natured, easy-going, and 
thoroughly careless in money matters, he 
obtained remarkable social success, was popu- 
larly known as honest Charles Bannister, and 
was the hero of many anecdotes of question- 
able authority. In one or two characters he 


was unrivalled. Of these. Steady, in the 
‘ Quaker,’ was probably best known. It has 
been said that 50 adequate representative of 
Shakespeare’s (%.liban has been seen since 
Bannister’s death. 

[Adolphus’s Memoirs of John Bjxnnistor, 2 vols., 
1838; Thespian Dictionary, 1805; Genest’s 
Account of the English Sbige, 1832; Doran’s 
Their Majestie.s’ Servants, 2 voTs., 1804.] J. K. 

BANNISTER, JOHN (1760-1836), co- 
mtidian, born at Deptford 12 May 1760, was 
j the son of Charles Bannister [q. v.]. A 
I taste for painting which he displayed while 
a schoolboy led to his becoming a student 
at the Royal Academy, wliere he had for 
associate and friend Rowlandson, the cari- 
caturist. His tluuitrical bent, shown at times 
to the interruption of his fellow students, 
and, according to Nolleken,s, to the great 
disturbance of Moser, the, keeper of the 
Acad<>my, led to his abandoning the pursuit 
of painting, and adopting the stage as a 
profession. Before quitting the Academy he 
called upon David GarricK, who, two years 
previously, in 1776, had retired from the 
stage. Jlannister a account of an interview 
i which, though formidable, was not wholly 
I discouraging, is preserved in the diary used 
i by his biographer, Adolphus. GaiTick mani- 
fested some interest in the young aspirant, 
and appears to have afforded him instruction 
in the character of Zaphna, a role ‘ created ’ 
by Gan’ick in a version by the Rev. James 
M iller of the ‘ Mahomet ’ of V oltaire. Banni.s- 
ter’s first appearance took place at the Hay- 
market, for his father’s benefit, on 27 Aug. 
1778, as Dick in Murphy’s farce, the ‘ Appren- 
tice.’ The character, a favourite with Wood- 
ward, who had died in the April of the pre- 
vious year, suggested formidable comparisons, 
which Bannister seems to have stood fairly 
well. He recited on this occasion a prologue 
by Garrick, which Woodward was also in the 
habit of delivering, and wound up his share 
in the entertainment by exercising a strong 
power of mimicry which he possessed, and 
giving imitations of well-known actors. 
The following season, 1778-9, saw Bannister 
engaged with his father as a stock actor at 
Drury Lane, the d6but being made on 11 Nov. 
1778 in the character of Zaphna (Seid in the 
original), commended to him by Garrick, with 
whom it was a favourite. Palmira was played 
by Mrs. Robinson, better known as Perdita, 
.Mcanor by Bensley, and Mahomet by Palmer. 
On 19 Jan. following, according to Adolphus, 
but more probably, according to Genest, 
19 Dec., he appeared, again in Voltaire, as 
Dorislas in a version by Aaron Hill of ‘ M6- 
rope.’ On 2 Feb. at Covent Garden he played 
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Achmet in Dr. Brown’s tragedy of ‘ Barba- 
rossa.’ His transference to those boards was 
attributable to a species of coalition be> 
tween the two great houses then in practice. 
His only other appearance this season was 
for his benefit at Covont Garden on 24 April 
1779, when he acted the Prince of Wales in 
the ‘ First Part of Henry IV,’ and Shift in 
Foote’s comedy, the ‘Mirror,’ and gave his 
imitations. While Drury Lane was shut, 
Bannister joined Mattocks’s company at Bir- 
mingham, playing sucli characters as Macduff, 
Orlando, Edgar Lotliario, George Barnwell, 
and Simon Pure. His first ‘ creation ’ of im- 
portance appears to have been Don Ferolo 
Whiskerandos in the ‘ Critic,’ which was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on 29 Oct. 1779. An 
appearance in ‘ Hamlet ’ followed, and is not 
remarkable, except for the fact that Bannister 
had influence enough to induce the manage- 
ment to remove the alterations in the play 
made by Garrick. Whatever capacity Ban- 
nister possessed in tragedy that was not 
eclipsed by the establishtsd reputation of 
Henderson had shortly to yield to the grow- 
ing fame of Kemble. Lamb, who in a noted 
parallel between him and Suett speaks of the 
two as ‘ more of personal favourites with the 
town than any actors before or after,’ says 
Bannister was ‘ beloved for his sweet good- 
natured moral pretensions,’ and adds that 
‘your whole conscience was stirred’ with 
his Walter in ‘ The Children in the Wood.’ 
Leigh Hunt speaks of him as ‘ the first low 
comedian on the st age.’ So late as 1787 we 
find him still essaying Georgtj Barnwell, and 
during previous years such characters as Pos- 
thumus, Oroonoko, Chamont in the ‘ Oridian,’ 
and Juba in ‘Cato,’ divide attention witn hap- 
pier efforts as Charles Surface and Parolles. 
By the year 1787 Bannister’s social and pro- 
fessional position was established. Inkle in 
* Inkle and Yarico ’ was created by him, and 
Almaviva in ‘ Follies of a Day ’ (La Folle 
Joum6e) and Scout in the ‘ Village Lawyer ’ 
(L’Avocat Patelin) added to his repertory. 
Brisk in the ‘ Double Denier ’ of Congreve, 
Sir David Dunder in Colman’s ‘ Ways and 
Means,' Ben in ‘ Love for Love,’ Brass in the 
‘ Confederacy,’ Scrub in the ‘ Beaux’ Strata- 
gem,’ Trtrppanti in Cibber’s ‘ She would and 
she would not,’ Speed in the ‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ are among the parts that prepared 
the way for his conspicuous succes^ as Sir 
Anthony Absolute and Tony Lumpkm, cha- 
racters in which he was received witn pleasure 
to the ehd of his career. In 1792 the wife 
of Bannister, whom he had married at Hen- 
don on 26 Jan. 1783, add who, under her 
maiden name of Harper, had acquired some 
reputation, retired &om the stage, the reason 


being her increasing family. Bannister still 
retained, in the height of his success, his taste 
for painting, and liowlandson, Morland, and 
Gainsborough were his close friends. From 
this time forward his career was an unbroken 
triumph. The principal comic parts in the 
old drama fell W right into his hands, and 
his acceptance of a r61e in a new piece was of 
favourable augury. Bob Acres, Job Thom- 
bury in ‘ Jolm Bull,’ Marplot, Caleb Quotem, 
Colonel Feign well in ‘ A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife,’ Dr. Ollapod, Young Philpot in the 
‘ Citizen,’ and Dr. Pangloss, are among his 
greatest performances j Mercutio being the 
only comic character of importance that 
seemed outside his range. In 1802-3 he was 
acting manager at Drury Lane. At one pe- 
riod, commencing 1807, he gave a monologue 
entertainment, with songs, entitled ‘Ban- 
nister’s Budget.’ On 1 Juno 1816 Bannister 
retired from the stage, playing in Kenney’s 
comedy, the ‘ World,’ Echo, a character 
created by him, and afibrding room for a 
display of his mimetic gifts, and Walter in 
Children in the Wood.’ He also spoke a 
farewell address. He died in Gower Street 
on 7 Nov. 1836, at 2 a.m., and was buried 
on the 14th in the church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields in a vault with his father. Tho 
stage can point to few men of more solid 
virtue or unblemished character. His acting 
obtained the high praise of the acutest judges. 
Of the galaxy of comic actors which marked 
the close of the last and the beginning of the 
present century ho was one "of the brightest 
stars. A portrait of him, by Russell, R.A., 
in the Garrick Club, shows him with a bright 
and intellectual face, and a verv well-shaped 
head. 

[Adolphus’s Memoirs of John Bannister, tu o 
vols. 1 838 ; Crenest’s Account of the English 
Stage from the Restoration in 1660to 1830, Bath, 
1832, 10 vols. ; Heminiscouces of Michael Kelly, 
2 vols., 2nd edit. Lond. 1826 ; Thespian Dic- 
tionary, 1805; Secret History of the Green Boom, 
2 vols. 1795 ; Dr. Doran's Their Majesties’ Ser- 
vants, 2 vols. 1864 ; Leigh Hunt’s Critical Essays 
on tho Performers of the Loudon Theatres, 1807 ; 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia, Works, vol. iii. ed. 1876.1 

J.K. 

BANNISTER, JOHN, LL.D. ( 1816 - 
1873 ), philologist, son of David Bannister, by 
his wife Elizabeth Greonsides, was bom at 
York on 26 Feb. 1816 , and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin (B.A., 1844 ; M.A., 1853 ; 
LL.B. and LL.D., 1866 ). He was curate of 
Longford, Derbyshire, 1844 - 6 , and perpetual 
curate of Bridgehill, Duffield, Derby^ire, 
from 1846 till 1867 , when he was appointed 
perpetual curate of St. Day, GomwaU, where 
*^.e died on 30 Aug. 1873 . 
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He is the author of: 1. ‘Jews in Corn- 
•vrall,’ Truro, 1867, 8vo, reprinted from the 
‘ Journal of the Royal Institution ot Corn- 
wall.* 2. ‘A Glossary of Cornish Names, 
ancient and modern, local, family, personal, 
&c. : 20,000 Celtic and other names now or 
formerly in use in Cornwall; with deriva- 
tions and significations, for the most part 
ijectural, suggestive and tentative of many, 
and lists of unexplained names about which 
information is solicited,’ London, 1869—71, 
8vo. Til is work was brought, out in seven 
parts. The supplement, which was to have 
formed three additional parts, was never 
published, owing to the decease of the author. 
S. ‘ Gerlever Cornouak, a vocabulary of the 


•* — ^ -.'w %J 1 t 

ish and other equivalents, K^erton MS. 2329. ; 
5. ‘ Cornish Vocabulary,’ being copious ad- 
ditions by Bannister to his printed work, 
Egerton MS. 2330. 6. Materials for a Glos- 

sary of Cornish Names, Egerton MS. 2331. i 

[Boaso and (Jourtney’s Bibl. Cornubiensis, j 
j. 9, 10, iii. 1047 ; Athenaeum, 27 Sept. 1873, . 
p. 397 ; Cat. of Egerton MSS. in Brit. Mus, ; Cat. j 
of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.^ T. C. 

BANNISTER, SAXE (1790-1877), mis- : 
cellaueous writer, was born at Bidlington 
House, Steyning, Sussex, 27 June 1790. i 
After a preliminary training in the grammar ' 
school of Lewes he spent some years at Tun- | 
bridge school imder the celebrated Hr. Knox, j 
He was then sent to Queen’s College, Oxford, * 
where he graduated B.A. in 1813 and M.A. j 
in 1815. Although a great reader, he did ; 
not distinguish himself at college. In fact, • 
he himself admitted that had it not been for , 
the lucky circumstance of the examiners ■ 
selecting the subject of Socrates, which he ' 
happened to have studied thoroughly, he ' 
woiud undoubtedly have been plucked. After 
leaving the university he lived at his father’s 
for some time doing nothing. He joined the 
militia as an amusement, and on Napoleon’s 
return from Elba, when the whole country 
was in a ferment, Bannister at once raised 
a company and volunteered for the army. 
He received a captain’s commission, and was 
on the eve of starting for Belgium when the 
news of the battle of Waterloo brought peace 
to the country, and he retired from the army 
on ludf-pay. 

After this he studied regularly for the bar, 
and was. called in the ordinary course at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Owing to some interest he ob- 
tained the appointment of attomey-^general 
of New South Wales in 1823, the remunerar- 
tion being set experimentally at 1,2(X)/. He 


j took a lively interest in the welfare of the 
I coloured races, and was one of the founders 
of the Aborigines’ Protection Society. In 
Australia he did not work very well with 
several of the leading members of the govern- 
ment ; he considered their treatment of the 
natives too harsh. Indeed, his condemnation 
of the masters’ power of flogging their 
servants ultimately involved him in a duel, 
which happily was not attended by fatal con- 
sequences. lie left the colony \inder some- 
what mysterious circumstances, having been 
removed from office in April 1826. His own 
account of the matter was that he sent home 
a despatch, saving that unless his salary were 
increased he should have to resign, and that 
the government, wanting to get rid of him 
1 to put a friend of theirs into the position, 

once appointed his successor, to whom 

; the increased salary was awarded. Probably 
the government, owing to his strained rela- 
tions with the other officials, were glad to re- 
move him. To his dying day Bannister had 
, this grievance against every successiv'e go- 
] vernment. The petitions he presented were 
[ legion, and he printed in 1853 a statement 
j of his ‘ Claims.’ But his eflbrts to obtain 
; compensation w'ere fruitless, although he was 
! support«?d by many old friends of position 
; and influence, such as Vice-chancellor Sir 
.Tohn Stuart., Lord Chief Baron Kelly, Lord 
i Chief Justice Bovill, Sir Thomas Duffus 
' Hardy, and Sir Charles Eastlake. 
j About 1848 Dr. Paris, president of the 
Royal College of Physicians, gave Bannister 
! the appointment of gentleman bedel of the 
college, which was a great boon at the time, 
the salary being lOOA and the fees about 60/. 
The closing years of his life he spent at 
Thornton Lodge, Thornton Heath, the resi- 
dence of his only child, Mrs. Wyndham, the 
wife of Mr. Henry Wyndham, civil engineer. 
There he died 16 Sept. 1877. 

In addition to many pamphlets on colonial 
and miscellaneous subjects he wrote : 1. ‘ Es- 
says on the Pr^er itse and the Reform of 
Free Grammar Schools,’ London, 1819, 8vo. 
2. ‘ The Judgments of Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 1667,’ 
London, 1823, 8vo, edited from the Hargrave 
MSS. 3. ‘ A Brief Description of the Map 
of the Ancient World, preserved in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Hereford,’ Hereford, 1849, 
4to. 4. ‘ Records of British Enterprise be- 
yond Sea,’ vol. i. (all published!, 1849. 

5. ‘ The Paterson Public Library of Finance, 


inance. 


Banking, and C/oinage ; apiculture and trade, 
fisheries, navi||fation, and engineering; geo- 
gr^hy, colonisatidn, and travel; statistics 
and political economy; founded in West- 
minster in 1703, and proposed to be revived 
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in 1853,’ London, 1853. 6. ‘William Pa- 

terson, the Merchant Statesman- and Founder 
of the Bank of England ; his life and trials,’ 
Edinburgh, 1858, 8vo. 7. ‘ The Writings of 
William Paterson, with biographical notices 
of the author,’ 3 vols., 1859. 8. ‘ A Journal 

of the First French Embassy to China, 1698- 
1700 ; translated from an unpublished manu- 
script, with an essay on the friendly dispo- 
sition of the Chinese government and people 
to foreigners,’ London, 1859. 9. ‘ Classical 

and pre-IIistoric Influences upon British 
History,’ second edition, 1871. 

I'Privato Information; Bannister’s Claims, 
liOnd. 1 853 ; Cast, of Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh, pt. ii.p. 311 ; Cat. of Oxford Graduates.] 

T. C. 

BANSLEY, CHARLES {Ji. 1548), poet, 
clearW wrote in the time of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI, but the dates of his birth 
and death are unknown. He is remarkable 
for a rhyming satire on the love of dress in 
women, which concludes with a benediction 
on the latter monarch, and commences with 
the line 

Ikj pepo what have I spyed I 

There can be no doubt of Bansley’s re- 
ligious opinions. Speaking in his poem of 
the feminine love for light raiment, he says — 

From Rome, from Rome, thys carkered pryde, 
From Rome it came doubtlcs : 

Away for sliame wyth socJi filthy Imggage, 

As smels of jiapery and develyshuos ! 

He also complains very seriously that foolish 
mothers made ‘ Roman monsters ’ of their 
children. Perhaps, it has been said, he was 
an unworthy and therefore justly rejected 
suitor, and revenged himself by this wholesale 
attack on the sex. But the attack is not 
wholesale, as he expressly excepts right 
worthy, sad, and plain women who walk in 
godly wise. Indeed the whole satire is 
mainly directed against extravagant attire. 
Ritson says it was printed about 1540, but 
he erred by at least ten years ^Collier, 
Bihliogr. and Crit. Account, i. xxxiv). The 
title of his work, as it appears in a reprint 
from a unique copy in the British Museum, 
edited by 3. P. Collier in the year 1841, is as 
follows : ‘ A Treatyse shewing and declaring 
the pryde and abuse of women now a dayes y 
black letter, London (without date), proba- 
bly about 1640, 4to. ^ 

[Lowndes’s Bibliog. Man. i. 110; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.- 
Hibem. p. 72.] J. M. 

BANTING, WILLIAM (1797-1878), 
writer on corpulence, was an undertaker and 
furnisher of funerals in St. James’s Street, 


London. He was somewhat short in stature 
(6 feet 6 inches), and with advancing years, 
suffered great personal inconvenience from his 
increasingfatness. Before sixty years of age he 
found himself unable to stoop to tie his shoe, 
‘or attend to the little offices which humani^ 
requires, without considerable pain and dif& 
cutty.’ He was compelled to go downstairs 
slowly backwards, to avoid tlie jar of in- 
creased weight on the ankle-^joints, and with 
every exertion ‘ puffed and blowed in a way 
that was very unseemly and disagreeable.’ 
He took counsel with the medical faculty, and 
was advised to engage in active bodily exer- 
cise. He walked long distances, rowed in a 
boat for hours together, and performed other 
athletic feats. But all this served but to 
improve his appetite and add to the weight 
of liis body. On 26 Aug. 1862 he, being in 
the sixty-sixth 3'ear of his age, weighed 
202 pounds, or fourteen stone six pounds, 
an amount which he found unbearable. 
After trjdng fifty Turkish baths and ‘gallons 
of phj'sic ’ without the slightest benefit, he 
consulted Mr. William Harvey for deafness. 
Mr. Harvey, believing that obesity was the 
source of the mischief, cut oft* the supply of 
bread, butter, milk, sugar, beer, soup, potatoes, 
and beans, and in their place ordered a diet, 
the details of which, mainly flesh meat, fish, 
and dry toast, are given in Tanner’s ‘ Prac- 
tice of Medicine’ (i. 148). The result of 
this treatment was a gradual reduction of 
forty-six pounds in weight, with better 
health at the end of several weeks than had 
been enjoyed for the previous twenty years. 
The delight at being so much relieved by 
means so simple induced Banting to write 
and publish a pamphlet entitled ‘ A Letter 
on Corpulence, addressed to the Public,’ 1863. 
‘Written in plain, sensible language, the tract 
on the ‘ parasite corpulence ’ at once gained 
the attention of the public. Edition followed 
edition in qxiick succession. ‘ To bant ’ be- 
came a household phrase, and thousands of 
people adopted tlie coiu’se which the word 
involves. The Germans Iiave recognised the 
impression made by the pamphlet in the 
word ‘Bantingeur,’ which appears in the 
‘ Oonversations-Lexikon.’ 

Banting died at his house on the Terrace, 
Kensington, 16 March 1878. 

[Blackwood’s Mag. xcvi. 607 ; Tanner’s Prac- 
tice of Medicine; Convers.-Lexikon.] R. H. 

BANYER, HENRY (>f. 1739), medical 
writer, studied at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
practised as a physician at Wisbech. He 
was admitted extraordinary licentiate of the 
College of Surgeons on 30 July 1736. His 
works are ‘ Methodical Introduction to the 
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Art of Surgery ,M717i and ‘ Pliarmacoposia 
Pauperum, or the Hospital Dispensary, con- 
taining the chief Medicines now used in the 
Hospitals of London,’ 17121, 4th ed. 1739. 

[Munk’s Coll. -Of Phys. (1878), ii. 131; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] 

BAPTIST, JOHN OASPAllS {d. 1691), 
portrait and tapestry painter, was bom at 
Antwerp, and was a pupil of Bossaert. His 
right name appears to have been Jean-Baptiste 
Gaspars. Tit* was Imown in England as 

Lely’s ’ Baptist , and would seem to have 
also worked for Sir Godfrey Kneller. There i 
is a portrait of Charles II by this artist in j 
the hall of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

fBiog. Nat. do Belgique ; Pilkiugton’s Diet, of 
I’ainters; Naglor’s Allgemeities Kiinstlcr-Iioxi- 
kon; Bedgrai’es Diet, of Painters of English 
School.] E. R. 

BABBAB, THOMAS (J. 1587), divine, 
was admitted scholar of St. .John’s College, j 
Cambridge, 8 Nov. 1560, proceeded B.A. ! 
1563-4, M.A. 1567, and B.D. 1570, and was ] 
elected fellow 11 April 1565. He subscribed ; 
in 1570 a testimonial requesting that Cart- 
wright might be allowed to resume his lec- 
tures. He became preacher at St. Mary-le- 
Bow, London, about 1576, and in .Tune 1584 
he was suspended on refusing to take the 
ex-oflScio oath. The parishioners petitioned 
the court of aldermen for his restoration. In 
December 1 587 Archbishop Whitgift offered 
to remove Tiis suspension if he would sign a 
pledge to conform to the law of the church 
and abstain from conventicles. He declined 
to pledge himself. His name is attached to 
the ‘Book of Discipline,’ and he belonged 
to the presbyterian church at Wandsworth, 
formed as early as 1572. In 1591 he was 
examined in the Star Chamber with other 

S uritan divines for having taken part with 
■artwright and others in a synod held at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1589, when 
it was agreed to correct and subscribe the 
<Book of Discipline.’ He is probably the 
author of a translation of Fr. du .Ton’s ‘ Expo- 
sition of the Apocalypse ’ (Cambridge, 1596), 
and of a ‘ Dialogue between the Penitent 
Sinner and Sathan ’ (London, without date). 

[Cooper’s Athente Cantab, ii. 236 ; Neal’s 
Hist, of Puritans, 1793, i. 357 ; Baker’s Hist, of 
St. John’s, ed. Mayor, 601 ; Strype’s Annals 
(8voX II. j. 2, ii. 417 ; Strype’s Whitgift, 8vo, i. 
604, iii. 271, 282 ; Brook’s Ihuritans, i. 429 ; Ful- 
ler’s Church Hist., ed. Brewer, iv. 386, v. 168-4.] 

BABBAULD, ANNA LETITIA (1743- 
1825), poet and miscellaneous writer, was 
the only daughter and eldest child of John 
Aikin, D.D., and his wife Jane Jennings, 


and was .born in 1743 at Kibwoi^h, Leicester- 
shire. When she ^as ‘^fifteen years old; 
her father -became one of the tutors of the 
newly established academy ^ Warrington. 
There she passed the next l^een years of 
her life, and,, fbrmed intimate And lasting 
friendships with several of lier father's coC 
leagiies and their families, in whose cultivated 
society she had bvefy encouragement to turn 
to account her early, not to say precocious, 
education. It is related of her that she could 
read with ease hefore-she was three yearrf old, 
and that when quite a child she had an ac- 
quaintance with many of the best English 
authors. When she had mastered French and 
Italian, her industry compelled her father, very 
reluctantly, to supplement these with a know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek also, accomplish- 
ments rarely found in young women of that 
period. Learned as she was, oven in her 
youth, she was so modest and unassuming, 
and had so little confidence in her powers, 
that no one but her brother was able to 
induce her to appear before the world as 
an author. It was at his instigation that 
she published, in 1773, her first volume of 
poems, including ‘ Corsica,' ‘ The Invitation,’ 

‘ The Mouse’s Petition,’ and ‘ An Address to 
the Deity.’ The book had an immediate suc- 
cess, and went through four editions in the 
first year. The cel^rated Mrs. Montagu 
wrote that she gi’eatly admired the poem on 
Corsica, and liad presented' a copy to her 
friend Paoli. In tlie same year she, or rather 
her brother, published ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces 
in Prose,’ by J. and A. L. Aikin. These also 
have been several times reprinted. The 
authors did not sign their respective contri- 
biitions, and some of the pieces have in con- 
seqiienco been generally misappropriated, but 
in Mrs. Barbauld’s sliare of the work we find 
several of her best essays, and notably those 
on ‘ Inconsistency in our Expectations,' and 
‘ On Komances.’ The former of these pos- 
sesses every quality of good English prose ; 
the latter is avowedly an imitation of Dr. 
Johnson’s style and method of reasoning. Of 
this essay Johnson observes : ‘ The imitators 
of my style have not hit it. Miss Aikin has 
done it the best, for she has imitated the 
sentiment as well as the diction.' Croker 
refers this remark to the wrong essay. In 
the year following these literarysuccesses, in 
1774, Mrs. Barbauld married. Her husband, 
the Bev. Kochemont Barbauld, came of a 
French protestant family settled in England 
since the persecutions of Louis XIY. His 
father, a clergyman of the church o^England, 
sent him, rather injudiciously, to the dis- 
senting academy at Warrington^ where he 
natunuly imbibed presbyterian opinions. He 
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yas w i^)B(|i,'but h^d a teii^ncy to * Tom Jones/ * Joseph* Andrews/ ‘ Belinda^’ 

insanity, whiah!^hecan|i!^ more and /horejpro-, * The fVicar of Wakefield/ and many others, 
nounbra toyaiJ^S^t^ elose 'pfJiis Hfe. 'Boon In l&ll she prepared for the use of young 
after their niai^affa^the B^haulds removed ladies a selection, formerly well known ana 
to Palgrave jn'Bunolk, where Mr. Barhi|^ld popular,, of the best passagia from English 
had (marge of a dissenting oongfregation^ ahd poets and prose writers. This ^peared in 
proceeded to eltahlish a hoys* school. They one volume, and was called * The Female 
had no children, hut adopted -a ne]|^hew. Speaker.* In the same year she wrote the m(Mt 
Charles HochSmont Aikin the ‘little considerable of her poems, entitled ‘Eigh- 

Oharles* of the well-known ‘ Early Lessons.* teen Hundred and Eleven,’ a work which. 
At Palgraye''were written the ‘Hymns in at a time of the deepest national gloom, was 
Pr(>8e for Cliildren,* Mrs. Barbauld’s best work, written in eloquent but too despondent strains. 
whi<5h, "besides passing through many editions. Of this poem Mr; Crabb Kobinson says : ‘ Dear 
has been translated into several European Ian- Mrs. Barba uld this year incurred great re- 
• guagos. Tlie school, chiefly owing to Mrs. proach by writing a poem entitled “ Eighteen 
uld’s exertions, was extremely prospe- IIundre<i and Eleven.** It prophesies tnat on 
rous during the eleven years of its existence, some future day a traveller from the anti- 
Among the pupils were the first Lord Den- nodes will, from a broken arch of Blackfriars 
man, Sir AVilliam ( Jell, Dr. Sayers, and Bridge, contemplate theruinofSt. Paul’s (this 
William Taylor, of Norwich. Tlie holidays is the original of INIacaulay’s New-Zealander). 
were mostly spent in London, where at the This was written more in sorrow than in 
houses of Mrs. Montagu and Mr. Joseph anger, but there was a disheartening and 
Johnson, hey publisher, she made the ac- even gloomy tone which I, even w'ith all my 
quaintance of many of the celebrities of the love for her, could not quite excuse. It pro- 
day. Tlip school-work proving somewhat voked a very coarse review in the “Quarterly,” 
excessive, the undertaking, though successful which many years after Murray told me he 
and remunerative, "was given up in 1785, and was more ashamed of than any other article 
after travelling on the continent for about a in the review.’ Southey, the former friend 
year the Barbaulds returned to England and of Mrs. Barbauld’s brother, was the author 
settled at the then rural village of Hamp- of this article. This was the last of Mrs. 
stead. Mr. Barbauld officiated at a small Barbauld’s published works, but to the day 
chapel there, and took a few pupils, while of her death, some years later, she constantly 
his wife found "herself more at leisure for wrote letters and minor pieces which did n()t 
society and literature. At Hampstead Jo- see the light till long afterwards, and were 
anna Baillie and her sister were among her . not, indeed, intended for publication. The 
more intimate friends. Here she wrote several I remainder of her life was passed tranqu ’\, 
essays, and contributed fifteen papers — her [ at Stoke Newington, where she died in 1826. 
share of the work is generally thoxight to be j Her epitaph justly says of her that she was 
much larger~to her brother’s popular book j ‘endowed by the Giver of all good with wit, 

‘ Evenings at Home.* In 1802, at tlie earnest ! genius, poetic talent, and a vigorous under- 
request of her brother, in whose society she j standing; ’ and the readers of her works will 
h<med to end her days, she and her husband ' readily allow the easy grace of her style and 
left. Hampstead for Stoke Newington. For ' her lofty but not puritanical principles. Her 
a short time Mr. Barbauld again undertook letters, some few of which have been pub- 
pastoral work, but his mental health utterly lished since her death, show that though her 

f ave and he died insane in London in , life was habitually retired she greatly en- 
808. d^is, the one great sorrow of Mrs. joyed society. They record friendships formed 
Barbauld’s life, deeply affected her, but left or casual acquaintance made with (among 
her free,. for the first time since her marriage, i others) Mrs. Montagu, Hannah More, Dr. ‘ 
for serious literary work. Shortly after her : Priestley, Miss Edj^worth, Howard the 
husband’s death Mrs. Barbauld undertook an | philanthropist, Mrs. Ch^orie, Gilbert Wake- 
edition, in fifty volumes, of the best English ■ field, Di^ld Stewart, "Walter Scott, Joanna 
novelists, Prefixed to the edition is an essay, j Baillie, H. Orabb Robinson, William RoscKie, 
written at some length, on the * Origin and j Wordsworth, Montgomery, Dr. W. E. Chan- 
Pregress of Novel Writing/ and the vJ^orks nihg, Samuel Rogers, and Sir James MacHn- 
of each author are introduced by short, but tosh. Her writings in prose and poetry are 
complete, biographical notices. The novels both numerous ana miscellaneous, and many 
thus e^t€d include ‘Clarissa/ ‘Sir Charles of them were not printed in her lifetime. Her 
Grandison/ ‘The Castle of* Otranto/ ‘The more important works include: 1. ‘Poema* 
Romance of the Forest/ ‘ The Mysteries (1778). 2. ‘ Miscellaneotia Pieces in Ihxm/ 
of Udolpho/ ‘Zsiuco/ ‘Evelina/ ‘Cecilia/ 8, (Hymns in Prose for Children/ 4, (^Eaily 
VOL. ni, L 
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Lessons.’ 6. ‘ Poetical Epistle to William 
Wilberforce.’ 6. ‘ An Edition, with Essay 
and Lives, of the British Novelists.’ 7. ‘ The 
Female Speaker.’ 8. ‘ Eighteen Hundred and 
Eleven.’ 

[Works of A. L. Barbauld, with a memoir by 
Lucy Aikin, 1825 ; Lo Breton’s Memoir of Mrs. 
Barbauld, 187-t; Ellis’s Life and Letters of Anna 
Letitia Barbauld, 1874.] A. A. B. 

BABBEE, CHARLES (d. 1864), land- 
scape painter, was a native of Birmingham, 
and moved to Liverpool in early life on 
being appointed teacher of drawing in the 
Royal Institution. He was intimately con- 
nected with the various associations esta- 
blished in Liverpool in his lifetime. He was 
among the earliest members and most fre- 
quent contributors of the Ijiterary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and assisted to found the 
Architectural and Archmological Association. 
Thomas Rickman found much support and 
encouragement from him in his early studies 
of Gothic architecture, and for years his 
house was the centre of the intellectual 
society of Liverpool. Among his nearest 
friends he numbered Traill and Roscoe. As 
a landscape painter he was a close observer 
of nature, and endeavoured to reproduce 
effects of mist and sunshine with accuracy. 
He exhibited three times in the Royal 
Academy, and was a regular contributor to 
local exhibitions. In spite of a severe 
attack of paralysis, he cont inued to practise 
his art to the end, and his two best-known 
pictures, ‘Evening after Rain,’ and ‘The 
Dawn of Day,’ were exhibited in Trafalgar 
Square in 1849. He was elected president 
or the Liverpool Academy some years before 
'Ws deatli, which occurred in 1864. 

[Liverpool Courier, 1854; Redgrave’s Dic- 
tionaiy of Eaglish Artists.] C. E. D. 


j Orton or Castro first sought to establish his 
! claim to the Tichbome baronetcy and estates, 
: Barber held a brief for the defendants, as ho 
; did again in the first of the two actions of 
j ejectment which were subsequently brought 
in the court of common pleas for the same 
I purpose, in the well-known cose of Tichbome 
V. Lushington, decided in 1872 after a trial 
which lasted 103 days. He also acted as 
one of the counsel for the crown in the pro- 
secution for perjury which followed, and 
which occupied in the hearing from first to 
last 188 days. In 1874 he was appointed 
judge of county courts for circuit No. 6 
! '(Hu11 and the East Riding), but resigned 
the post almost immediately, and resumed 
practice at the bar. He died at his residence 
(71 Cornwall Gardens) on 6 Feb. 1882. 

[Solicitor’s Journal, xxvi. 233.] J. M. E 

BARBEE, CHRISTOPHER (1736- 
1810), miniature painter, was bom in 1736, 
and exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1770. 
He worked in crayons as well as oil, and con- 
tinued to be an occasional exhibitor, chiefly 
of portraits and half-lengths, in the Royal 
Academy until 1792. Ilia portraits were 
celebrated for peculiar brilliancy, in conse- 
quence of the especial attention he devoted 
to the preparation of magilp. An enthusi- 
astic lover of music, he was distinguished 
for a particular acquaintance with the works 
of Handel and Purcell, while his social gifts 
gathered a large and warm circle of acquaint- 
ance round him. He was for some time a 
member of the Incorporated Society of Ar- 
tists, but his exhibiting with the opposing 
society, which was incorporated as the Royal 
Academy in 1768, led to his forced with- 
drawal in 1766. He was loqg resident in 
St. Martin’s Lane, but afterwards removed 
to Great Marylebone Street, where he died, 
in 1810. 


BARBER, CHARLES CHAPMAN (d. 
1882), barrister, was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated ninth 
wrangler in 1833. In the same year he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. He was a 
pupil of Mr. Duval, an eminent conveyancer. 
^ .6 acquired a high reputation as an equity 
draftsman and conveyancer, and, though he 
never took silk, had for nearly half a centu^ 
an extensive practice at the junior bar. H^e 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
reform the procedure of the Court of Chan- 
cery in 1863, his large experience of chancery 
business rendering his suggestions of the 
highest valne^ in the work of framing the 
rmes of practice issued under the Chancery 
Amendment Acts. In the chancery pro- 
ceedings by which, in 1867, the celebrated 


[G-ent. Mag. 1810 ; Royal Academy Cata- 
logues 1770-1792; Redgrave’s Dictionary of 
English Artists.] C. E. D. 

BARBEE, EDWARD (d. 1674P),banti8t 
minister, was originally a clergyman of the 
established church, but long biefore the be- 
ginning of the civil wars he adopted the 
princi^es of the baptists. He had numerous 
followers, who assembled for worship in the 
Spit^l in Bishopsgate Street, London, and 
appear to haveheen the first congregation 
among the baptists that practised the lay- 
ing on of hands on baptised believers at 
their reception into the church. This cus- 
tom was introdficed among them about 1646 
W Mr. Cornwell (D’Ah^bs, TVea^MS qf 
laying on qf HandSf 58; T. Epwabm, Oan^ 
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ffrmta, 2nd edit. 136, 137). Previously to 
the year 1641 Barber was kept eleven months 
in Newgate for denying the baptism of in- 
fants and that the payment of tithes to the 
clergy was God's ordinance under the gospel 
(PreJ^e to his Treatise of Baptism ; and liis 
petiAn to the king and parliament). He 
preached his doctrines in season and out of 
season, and he has himself left an account of 
the disturbance he caused in 1(}48 in the 
parish church of St. Benet Fink. The date 
of his death is unknown, but in 1674 he was 
succeeded in the care of the baptist church 
in Bishopsgato by .Jonathan .Jennings. 

He is the author of; 1. ‘To the King’s 
most- Excellent Maiesty, and the Honourable 
Court of Parliament. 'Phe humble Petition 
of many his Maiesties loyall and faithfull 
subiects, some of which having beene mise- 
rably persecuted by the Prelates and their 
Adherents, by all rigorous courses, for their 
Consciences, practising nothing but what 
was instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
&c., London, 1641 , s. sh. fol. This petition, 
which prays for liberty of worship for the 
baptists, is signed ‘Eaward Barber, some- 
times Prisoner in Newgate for the Gospel of 
Christ.’ 2. ‘A small Treatise of Baptisme, 
or. Dipping, wherein is cleerely shewed that 
the Lord Clirist ordained Dipping for those 
only that professe repentance and faith. 
(1) Proved by Scriptures; (2) By Argu- 
ments ; (3) A paralell betwixt circumcision 
and dipping ; (4) An answer to some objec- 
tions by P[raisegod] B[arebone],’ London, 
1641, 4to. 3. ‘A declaration and vindica- 
tion of the carriage of Edward Barber, at the 
parish meeting house of Benetfinck, T.iOndon, 
b^day the 14 of luly 1648, after the morning 
exercise of Mr. Oallamy was ended, wherein 
the pride of the Ministers, and Babylonish 
or confused carriage of the hearers is laid 
down,’ London, 1648, 4to. 4. ‘ An Answer 
to the Essex Watchmens Watchword, being 
63 of them in number. Or a discovery of 
their Ig^norance, in denying liberty to tender 
consciences in religious worship, to be granted 
alike to all,’ London, 1649, 4to. 

[T. Crosby’sHist. of the English Baptists, i. 1 € 1 , ' 
219, Hi. 8 ; Ivimey’s Hist, of the English Bap- 
tists, ii. 390 ; H. Brook’s Puritans, Hi. 330 ; Adam 
Taylor’s Hist, of the English General lUptists, 
i. 119, 168, 250; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 

Mus.] T. C, 

<» 

BABBEB^ JOHN, D.O.L. (A 1649), 
^erpiyman and civilian, of All Souls CoUege, 
P — ird, graduated doctor of civil law and 
peOam^ a member of the Oollege of Advo- 
cates in 1682. He was one of Archbishop 
<!kaamer*s chaplains, and official of his court 


at Canterbury, but his special vocation was 
to advise the archbishop on civil-law matters. 
In 1637 he' was consulted by Cranmer on be- 
half of Henry VIH, on a subtle point of law 
touching the dower of the Duchess of Rich- 
I mond, widow of the king’s natural son ; and 
! in 16^ the archbishtm, in a letter to Crom- 
j well, requests that Dr. Barbor, ‘ his chap- 
lain’ (who Jenkyns says is probably John 
Barber), may be one of a royal commission 
to try and examine wliether tl^e blood of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury was not ‘a feigned 
thing and made of some red ochre, or of such 
like matter.’ In the same year Cranmer used 
his influence with Cromwell to obtain for 
‘ his chaplain. Doctor Barbar,’ a prebendal 
stall at Cnrist Church, Oxford. But he does 
not appear to have been successful, for Dr. 
Barbar’s name is not mentioned by Wood in 
his account of Christ Church. In this letter 
to Cromwell the archbishop speaks of Crom- 
well’s knowledge of t.he ‘ qualities and learn- 
ing’ of Barber, and he himself calls him ‘an 
honest and meet man.’ Barber is probably 
identical, too, with the John Barbour who 
appeared as proctor for Anne Boleyn on the 
occasion of her divorce. In 1541 Cranmer 
appointed him to visit, as his deputy, for the 
second time, the college of All Souls, whose 
‘ compotat ions, ingurgitations, and enormous 
coinmessations’ had excited tlie archbishop’s 
indignation (Strypb, Life of Cranmer 131). 
He is said by Rose to have assisted in the pr^ 
paration of the famous ‘ K ing’sBook,’ a revised 
and enlarged edition of the ‘ Bishops’ Book,* 
but his name does not appear upon the list 
of ‘ composers.’ He was probably, however, 
consulted in the matter, for his signature is 
appended to ‘ a declaration made of the func- 
tions and divine institution of priests,’ and 
to a Latin judgment on the rite of conflrma- 
tion, both documents framed to suit the 
demands of the time. Barber made a poor 
return to Cranmer for all his kindness by 
joining, in 1643, a plot for his ruin. Foxe, 
on the authority of Ralph Morice, Cranmer’s 
secretary, tells us that the archbishop elicited 
from Barber and the suffragan of Dover a con- 
demnation of a h _ 

and then by producing their letters showed 
that they were the guilty persons, and mag- 
nanimously forgave them. Strypo says, how- 
ever, that Cranmer ‘ thought nt no more to 
trust them, and so discharged them of his 
service.’ Barber died in 1649, and was buried 
at Wrotham in Kent, of which living — a 
‘ peculiar ’ in the patronage of the Archbiwop 
of Canterbury — he was probably incuiabent.' 
Hasted in his list of the rectors and vicars of 
Wrotham leaves a blank for the period Itkdy 
to cover Barber’s incumbency, . 

1.2 
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[Nichols’s Namitives of tht) Reformation, 
Camden Society; Oranmor’s Remains, Jenkyns; 
Todd’s Life of Cranmer ; Burnet’s Hist, of the 
Reformation ; Pocock, iv. 340 ; Strype’s Ecclesi- 
astical Memorials, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 350 ; Strype’s 
Memorials of Cranmer, i. 64 , 131 , 173 ; Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments ; Townsend, viii. 29 ; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 93 ; Coote’s Lives 
of English Civilians.] P. B.-A. 

BARBER, JOSEPH (1757-1811), land- 
scape painter, , was born at Newcastle in 1757. 
He settled at Birmingham, where after 
several years of difficulty he succeeded in 
establishing a drawing school. He conducted 
this with unremitting industry, and gained 
in addition a considerable local reputation as 
a landscape painter. But his work Avas 
unknown in London, and he never exhibited 
in the Royal Academy. He attained to 
easy circumstances in his later years, and 
died in Birmingham in 1811, leaving a son, 
John Vincent Babber, who followed his 
father’s profession. John A’incent Barber 
exhibited landscapes at the Royal Academy 
in 1812, 1821, 1829, and 1830, and prepared 
some of the drawings for the ‘Graphic Illus- 
trations of Warwickshire ’ published in 1829. 
Ho died at Rome. 

[Gent. Mag. 1811 ; Redgrave’s Dictionary of 
English Artists.] C. E. 1), 

BARBER, MARY (1690 P-1757), poet- 
ess and friend of Swift, was born about 
1690, probably in Ireland, where she became 
the wife of one Barber, a avooI clothier or 
tailor, living in Oapel Street, Dublin. Seve- 
ral children were born to Mrs. Barber (among 
them a son, Constantine, born in 1714), 
and she, being ‘poetically given, and, for a 
woman, having a sort of genius that way ’ 
(Swift to Pope, Scott’s iSwiftf xvii. 388), be- 
gan writing poetry for the purpose of enliven- 
ing her chilaren’s lessons. She taught them 
at first herself, as they sat round her tiled 
fireplace (her own Poetns on Several Occa- 
siom, p. 8) ; and at the same time ‘ no woman 
was ever more useful to her husband in the 
way of his business ’ (Swift to Lord Orrery, 
Scott’s Swift f xviii. 162). About 1724, while 
Tickell, the poet, was secretary to the lords 
justices of Ireland, Mrs. Barber wrote a poem 
to excite charity on behalf of an officer’s 
widow left penniless and with a blind child 
{Poems, &c. supra, p. 2, ‘The Widow Gordon’s 
Petition’), ana she sent the composition to 
Tickell anonymously, with a request that he 
would call the attention of Lord Carteret, 
then viceroy, to it. Tickell succeeded ,* Lady 
Carteret succoured the widow and sought out 
her benefactress, Mrs. Barber. The poetess 
was thus brought under Swift’s notice, and 


a friendship sprang up between them. Swift 
visited her at her shem (Swift to Pope, supra) ; 
presented her to Lady Suffolk at Marble Hill 
(Scott’s Sw^, xvii. 430) ; received her at the 
deanery, and for a while took charge of one 
of her sons, eccentrically sent ninjas a 
birthday present, together with some m his 
mother^ verses echoing the current enthu- 
siasm roused by ‘Wood’s Hal^ence’ and 
others of Swift’s Irish patriotic pamphlets. 
Sapphira was the poetic name given to Mrs. 
Barber at the deanery ; and there her poems 
were read, and canvassed, and corrected. 
‘Mighty Thomas, a solemn Senatus I call, 
To consult for Sapphira ; so come, one and all,’ 
are the o])ening lines of ‘An Invitation by Dr. 
Delany, in the Name of Dr. Swift,’ and they 
indicate the friendly and sympathetic treat- 
ment she enjoyed at the hands of Swift and his 
friends. In 1730 Swift provided Mrs. Barber 
with introductions to nis most influential 
friends on her first visit to England in an 


i endeavour to publish her poems by subscrip- 
' tion. Her husband took indiscreet advantage 
of his wife’s position, and when Lady Betty 
Germaine had coaxed the Duke of Dorset to 
order liveries from him, he asked ‘ a greater 
price than anybody else ’ {ibid. xvii. 410) ; at 
' the same time the gout attacked her inces- 
santly, and she was one of Dr. Mead’s 
j patients ; but, in response, mainly, to Swift’s 
I recommendations, Arbuthnot, Gay, Mrs^ 
i Ctesar, Barber the printer (then lord mayor), 
the Boyles, the Temples, Pope, Ambrose 
Philips, Walpole, Tonson, Banks, and a host 
of the nobility, either visited her or became 
subscribers for her book; and after passing 
j to and fro between Tunbridge Wells, Bath 
and Dublin, for a long period, she finally 
abandoned her Irish home, and settled iu 
England. In June 1731, when Mrs. Barber 
was busily seeking subscribers, the ‘Three 
Letters to the Queen on the Distresses of 
Ireland ’ were published, with Swift’s forged 
signature ; they called express attention to 
Mrs. Barber as ‘ the best female poet of this 
or perhaps of any age,’ and it was rumoured 
that they had been concocted by her to in- 
jure her patron and to serve her personal 
advantage. All evidence goes against this 
supposition, and Swift himself never enter- 
tained it. His opinion of Mrs. Barber, on 
the contrary, was as high as ever, and Lady 
Suffolk bantered him on the ‘violent passion’' 
he h&d for her {ibid. xvii. 415) j in 1733 he 
wrote to Alderman Barber that he had ‘ not 
known a more bashful, modest person^ than 
she, nor one lees likely to ply ner friends, 
patrons, and piDtectors’ {ioia, xviii. 154).* 
In 1736 he invited her back to Ireland, pro- 
mising to contribute to her support {wid. 
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xix. 5). In his ‘ List of Friends Grateful, 
Ungrateful, Indifferent, and Doubtful,' he 
describes her with the best as * G,’ i.e. * grate- 
ful ; ' and in his will, dated 1740, nine years 
after the ‘Letters,’ he makes a bequest to 
her of** the medal of Queen Anne and Prince 
George which she formerly gave me ’ (She- 
BIDAN, Sivifty p. 660). The false suspicion 
as to her authorship of the unfortunate 
‘ Letters ’ did Mrs. Barber little injury with 
others of her friends. In 1 7 34, her ‘ Poems on 
Several Occasions ’ (4to, Rivingtons) were at 
last published, and were prefaced by a letter 
from Swift to Lord Orrery. But many 
troubles now befell their authoress; a few 
severe critics said that the work was not 
poetic, and a few fine ladies complained that 
it was dull {ibid, xviii. 310). At the time 
Mrs. Barber was a victim to a three months* 
attack of gout; and she fell ‘under the hands 
of the law,’ in company with Motte, the 
printer, although she was discharged the 
same day with him (Hawkbswokth, xiii. 
106). Iler condition excited pity in very 
many quarters, and the Duchess of Queens- 
berry told Swift \ ‘ Mrs. Barber has met 
with a good deal of trouble . . . we shall 
leave our guineas for her with Mr. Pope’ 
(Scott’s xviii. 198). In 1736 appeared 
a second edition of IMrs. Barber’s ‘Poems’ 
(8vo), and jin 1736 there followed a third. 
In November of the same year, at Bath, again 
laid up with gout, and having her husband 
and daughters to support, Mrs. Barber enter- 
tained a scheme for smling Irish linens. She 
could not lot lodgings because of her ill-health 
{ibid. xix. 6) ; and, to support her meanwhile, 
she begged Swift to give her his ‘ Polite Con- 
versations,’ still in manuscript, though writ- 
ten thirty years before. Everybody, she said, 
would subscribe for a work of his, and the 
sale of it would put her in easy circum- 
stances. In 1737 the manuscript was hers, 
conveyed to her by Lord Orrery (Scott’s 
xix. 93); in 1738 it was published, 
and it met with so much favour that it was 

S resented as a play at the theatre in Aungier 
treet, Dublin, with great applause (Hawkes- 
WOBTH, xiv. 002). It thus secured for Mrs. 
Barber all the benefits that Swift, in his 
continuous kindness to her, desired. In 1766 
a selection from her ‘ Poems ’ was published 
in two volumes of ‘ Poems by Eminent 
Ladies,’ including Aphra Behn, Elizabeth 
Carter, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
others, and Mrs. Barber’s verse was given 
the first place. In 1767 she died. 

“Of her two sons, JRupert whs well known 
&8 a immature painter and engraver, and Con- 
etantine became president 01 the College of 
Physicians at Dui ’ 


I [Ballard's British Ladies, ed. 1762, 461 ot seq. ; 
j Monthly Beview, vol. viii., 1763.] J. H. 

I BARBER, SAMUEL (1738 P-1811), 
; Irish presbyterian minister, a native of county 
' Antrim, was the younger son of John Bar* 
ber, a farmer near Killead. He entered Glas- 
gow College in 1767, was licensed 1761 (on 
second tritus 28 Aug. at Lame) by Temple- 
patrick presbyteiw, and ordained by Dromore 
presbytery, 3 May 1763, at ■ Rathfriland, 
CO. Down, where ho ministered till his death. 
He was a good Ijatinist, Tacitus lieing his 
favourite author; his Greek was thin; he 
was somewhat given to rabbinical stupes, 
having collected a small store of learned books 
on this subject. Ho is best known for the 
public spirit with which he threw himsolf 
into the political and ecclesiastical struggles 
of his time. Teeling considers him ‘ one of 
the first and boldest advocates of the emanci- 
pation of his country and the union of all her 
sons.’ When Lord Glerawley disarmed the 
Rathfriland regiment of volunteers in 1782, 
the officers and men chose Barber as their 
colonel in his stead. In this double capacity 
ho preached (in regimentals) a sermon to the 
volunteers, in the Third Presliyterian Congre- 
gation, Belfast. Ho sat in the three volun- 
teer conventions of 1782, 1783, and 1793, as 
a strong advocate of parliamentaiy reform, 
catholic emancipation, and a revision of tho 
tithe system, tho revenue laws, and the Irish 
pension list. Lord Kilwarlin, being asked to 
contribute to the rebuilding of his meeting- 
house, said he would rather pay to pull It 
down (broadsheet of August 1 78.3). In 1786 
Richard Woodward, bishop of Cl 03 me, pub- 
lished his ‘ Present State of the Churcli of 
Ireland,’ to prove that none but episcopa- 
lians could be loyal to the constitut ion. Bar- 
ber’s ‘ Remarks ’ in reply showed him a master 
of satire, and embodied the most trenchant 
pleas for disestablishment that any dissenter 
had yet put forth (‘ Must seven-eighths of 
the nation for ever crouch to the eighth P ’). 
Woodward made no response. In 1790 Bar- 
ber was moderator of the general synod. He 
took a leading part in the Down election of 
that year, which returned the Hon. Robert 
Stewart (afterwards Lord Castlereagh) in the 
presbyterian interest, after a contest of thir* 
teen weeks. In 1798 the authorities r^arded 
him as a dangerous man. He was seized by 
a body of troops at his residence in the town- 
land of Tullyquilly, and lodged in Down- 

J atrick gaol on a charge of high treason. On 
4 and 16 July he was tried by comi>martial, 
but nothing was proved against him ; he was 
never a Umted Irishman. ^ However, he was 
detained in durance, and his third daughter, 
Margaret, a girl of sixteen, voluntarily shared 
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his imprisonment. On his release, after a 
long confinement, he could obtain no redress. 
In religion, as in politics, ho was a pronounced 
liberal, though no controversialist. His manu- 
script sermons are unmistakably Arian, and 
in tne original draft of his ‘ llemarks ’ he 
says, ‘Suppose now any legislator should so 
far forget common sense us to decree three 
one, and one three, &c.’ He was fond of 
quoting the Greek Testament in his sermons, 
and (marvellous to say) his draft of a peti- 
tion to parliament from his presbytery con- 
tains two citations from Tlieodoret in the 
orij^inal. For an incident of his pastoral ex- 
perience, turning on the difficulties of the 
then Irish marriage law, see Mem. of Cathe- 
rine Cappe, 1 822, p. 268. Montgomeiy assigns 
to him ‘ a singularly vigorous mind, a culti- 
vated taste, a ready wit, a fluent elocution, a 
firm purpose, an unsullied character, and a 
most courteous demeanour.’ He died 5 Sept. 
1811, in his seventy-fourth year. In 1771 , 
he married Klizabeth, eldest daughter of the I 
Kev. Andrew Kennedy, of Mourne, and had 
seven children, but no son survived him. 
His daughter Margaret, aboie mentioned 
(A. 12 Aug. 1782, d, 21 May 187n), married 
John Galt Smith, of Belfast, whose son, 
George Kennedy Smith, possesses Barber’s 
ortrait and manuscripts. He published : 

. Funeral Sermon for the Rev. George Richey 
[Job xxxiv. 16], Newry, 1772. 2. Volunteer 
Sermon [2 Sam. xiii. 28], 1782 (a very 
spirited piece, under apprehension of foreign 
invasion). 3. ‘ Remaps on a Pamphlet . . . 
by Richard, Lord Bishop of Cloyne,’ Dublin, 
1787. 4. * Synodical Sermon at Lurgan ’ 

[Rev. xviii. 20], 1791 (reckons the Nicene 
council as the beginning of the reign of Anti- 
christ, and the French revolution as the omen 
of its fall). Xos. 2 and 4 appear to have been 
published, but were also circulated in manu- 
script. 

[Barber’s MSS., including his own account of 
his Tryal, 1798; Glasgow Matriculation Book ; 
Kennedy pedigree, MS. ; Belfast News-Letter, 
10 >Sept. 1811 ; Teeling’s Sequel to Personal 
Narrative of Irish Rebeliion, 1832, p. 31 ; Irish 
Unitarian Mag. 1847, pp. 286, 29 J ; Chr. Uni- 
tarian, 1866, p. 869 ; Witherow’s Hist, and Lit. 
Hem. of Presbyterianism in Ireland, 2 ser. 1880 ; 
Porter's In Memoriam . . . Margaret Smith, 
1876.] A. G. 

BABBON, NICHOLAS, M.D.(<f. 1698), 
a yv'ritor of two treatises on money, and the 
originator of fire insurance in this country, 
was bojm in London, and entered as a student 
of physic at the university of Leyden on 2 J uly 
1 661. He was probal^ the son of Praisegod 
Barbon [see Babboit, Praisbooi^^ In Octo- 
ber 1061 he graduated M.D. at tJtrecht, and 


was admitted an honorary fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians in December 1664. He 
represented Bramber in the parliaments of 
1690 and 1695. After. the great fire of 1666, 
Barbon was one of tAe- first and most con- 
siderable builders pf the city of London, and 
first instituted fire insurance in this country. 
He ‘hath sett up an office for it,’ writes 
Luttrell in his ‘ Brief Relation,’ under date 
30 Oct. 1681 (i. 136), ‘and is likely to gett 
vastly by it.’ While f^ngaged in rebuilmng 
London, he pui'chased ‘ the Red Lyon feilds, 
near Graies Inn Walks, to build on,’ and 
11 .Tune 1684 a serious riot took place be- 
tween his workmen and ‘ the gtmtlemen of 
Graies Inn.’ As late as 1092 he was engaged 
in improving Chancery Lane and Lincoln’s 
Inn. A square near Gerrard Street, New- 
port Market, is said to have been called 
Barbon Square in the reign of George II. 
Reynolds’s ‘ Wells Cathedral ’ (pref. p. 67) 
gives the following from Chyle’s (impub- 
lishcd) history of the church of Wells. Ex- 
eter House, belonging to the see of Exeter, 
first went to Lord Paget, then to R. Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, and then to the Earl of 
Essex, and was called Essex House, ‘ which 
ever since has kept the name, till last year, 
when one Dr. Barbone, the son, I am told, 
of honest prays God, bought it of the ex- 
ecutors of the late Duchess of Somerset, d. 
of the said Robert (E. of Essex), not to re- 
store it to the right owner, the Bp. of Exeter ; 
but converted into houses and tenements for 
tavernes, ale houses, cooks-shoppes, and 
vaulting schooles, and the garden adjoining 
the river intowharfes for brewers and wood- 
mongers.’ Barbon was the author of ‘A 
Discourse of Trade ’ (12mo, London, 1690), 
j and a ‘ Discourse concerning coining the 
new money lighter, in answer to Mr. Lock’s 
considerations about raising the value of 
money ’ (12mo, London, 1696). This latter 
work was one of the numerous pamphlets 
which issued from the presses of London on 
the subject of the great controversy which 
raged at that time, when there was such 
urgent demand for a renewal of the currency 
! — a controversy in which, as Flamsteed, the 
astronomer royal, is reported to have said, 
the real point at issue was, whether five was 
six or only five. 

Barbon ranged himself under the banner 
of William Lowndes, whose ‘ Essay for the 
Amendment of Silver Coins’ had become 
the text-book of a party composed partly of 
dull men who real^ believed what he told 
them, and partly of shi^wd men who were 
perfectly willing to be authorised by law to 
pay a hundre<ypoitnds with eighty (Maoait- 
LAT, Hist, of Mng. iv. 682). 
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Barbon, in the preface to his second 
treatise, niake6 allusion to haVing, in the 
* Discourse on Trade/ defined money differ- 
ently from Mr. LockA ; and begins his argu- 
ment by disputing ^Jjocke’s fundamental 
l)roposition that silver has an intrinsic value, 
asserting that there is no intrinsic value in 
silver, ‘ but that it is money that men give 
and take and contract with, having regard 
more to the stamp and currency of tlie 
money than to the quantity of fine silver in 
’each piece.’ With this as one of his pre- 
mises, he argues in favour of debasing the 
currency, or, as he euphemistically terms it, 
raising the value of money. Mr. Cunningham 
(English Industiy and Commerce, p. 368) 
(quotes a passage from tlie second discourse 
for a lucid argument against the balance of 
trade. Barbon took part, in the land-bank 
speculations of the time. Ho founded one, 
which is stated by Luttrell, under date 
16 Aug. 1 696, to ‘ goe on very successfully,’ 
and under date 4 Feb. 1095-6 to have been 
united with another land-bank conducted 
by one Mr. Brisco, and to have offered to 
advance two millions of money. He died in 
1698. His friend Asgill [see Asgtll, JounI 
Avas the executor of his will, which directed 
that none of his debts should be paid. Asgill 
was also soon afterwards his successor as 
member for Bramber. 

[Barbon’s Discourse on Trade, and Treatise on 
Coining; Luttrell’s Brief Bolution of State 
Affairs, i. 309, ii. 403, iii. 572, iv. 13, 364; Notes 
and Queries (first series), vi. 3 ; Macaulay’s 

a land,, chaps, xxi. xxii. ; Walford’s Encyclo- 
ia of Insurance ; Hist, of Fire Insurance ; 
ik’s College of Physicians ; Names of Meml>ers 
of Parliament, i. 555.] R. H. 

BARBON, or BAREBONE, or BARE- 
BONES, PllAISEGOD (1696 P-1679), ana- 
baptist, leather-seller, and politician, has an 
nbscure family history. In the ‘ Spending of 
the Money of Robert Nowell, of iWd ifall, 
Lancashire’ (edited by Dr. Grosart, 1877), 
one of the objects of his bounty (x*) Avas 
‘ a John Barbon.’ The folloAving data con- 
cerning him are drawn from Dr. Bloxam’s 
* Register of Magdalen College, Oxford’ — 

* John Barebone, of Magdalen, 1667, aged 16 ; 
of the county of Gloucester ; B.A. 23 Oct. 
1670} probably Fellow 1671-78; M.A. 9 July 
1674; Vice-Principall, 1678;* descril^ in 
1674 as ' a noted and zealous Romanist ’ (iv*. 
170-1, and Spending, ut sM/>m, pp. 206, 208). 
Another was a prominent puritan in North- 
amptonshire from 1687 onwards (Stbtpb’s 
Annakf ni. I. 691, ii. 479 ;* Stktpe’s Whit- 
gift, u. 7). Probably the same Barbon took 
part in a disputation upon nonconformity 
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held about 1606 at the house of Sir William 
Bowes, at Coventry (Smyth, Parallels, Cen- 
sures and Observations, &c., p. 128; Brook, 
Puritans, ii. 196). 

In notes of a trial in an ecclesiastical case 
wherein Dr. William Bates was a party, Bar- 
bon in giving eA'idence incidentally mentioned 
that he was eighty years of age. This was 
in 1676, so that ne was bom about 1696 
(Malcolm, Londinium Pedivivum, iii. 463). 
While young he became a leather-seller in 
Fleet Street ; he was admitted freeman of the 
Ijeathersellers’ Company 20 Jan. 1628, elected 
a warder of the yeomanry 6 July 1630, a 
liA'eryman 13 Oct, 1634, and third warder 
16 .Tune 1648 (Notes and Queries, 3rd series, 
i. 211 ; cf. pp. 263, 396). 

Probably idiortly after 1630 Praisegod Bar- 
bon was chosen minister by half the members 
of a baptist congregal ion which had been under 
the pastoral care of Stephen More, but which 
had on More’s death divided by ‘ mutual con- 
sent ’ into two parties. The one half chose 
Henry Jessey, and the other half Praisegod 
Barbon. Those who fixed on Barbon Avere 
pcedobaptists, maintaining that the baptism of 
infants was scriptural, while the other part of 
the congi’egation comprised baptists proper. 
Some even of the latter must, howeA'er, have 
adhered to Barbon as Avell ; for in the ‘ De- 
claration ’ of the baptists issued in 1664 
‘ twenty-two ’ names sign it as ‘ of the church 
that walks with Mr. Barebone.’ In 1642 
Praisegod Barbon published a defence of 
psedobaptism in ‘A Discourse tending to 
proA'e Baptisme in or under the Defection of 
Anti-Christ, to be the Ordinance of Jesus 
Christ. As also that the Baptism of Infants 
or Children is warrantable and agi*eeable to 
the W’ordof God. W’here . . .sundry other 
particular things are controverted and dis- 
cussed.’ In Edward Barber’s ‘ Small Treatise 
of Baptism or Dipping,’ also published in 1642 
[see Barber, Edward], we read : ‘ Belov'ed, 
since part of this treatise was in presse, there 
came to my hand a book set forth by P. Bar- 
boon, which could I haAe gotten sooner, I 
should have answered more fully ; ’ and then 
he quotes a number of objections to the bap- 
tist view urged by Barbon, which he in brief 
ansAvers. Barbon replied to Barber in another 
book, published in 1643 : ^ A Reply to the 
Frivolous and Impertinent Answer of E. B. 
to the Discourse ot P. B. . . .’ 

From contemporary references, it appears 
that those who had chosen Barbon assembled 
as a church in their pastor’s own ^gveat 
house,’ called the * Lock and Key/ in fleet 
Street, near Fetter Lane. As a preacher he 
speedily made hie mark. The libellers ^ the 
puritans called his preaching * longharangneSi* 
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but hd held the allegiance of a large oonffi^o 
gation. He combined his ‘ trade ’ of le4tmeiv 
eeHer with his preaching, and he must pretty^ 
early have joined to himself in his pastorate 
one Greene, a ‘felt-maker ’ — the two ‘ trades * 
exciting the sarcasms of adversaries of i^on'- 
conformity. In a contemporary scurrilous 
pamphlet entitled ‘ New Preachers, New,’ we 
nave mention of ‘ the last tumult in Fleet 
Street, raised by the disorderly preachment, 
pratings, and pratlings of Mr. Barebones, the 
leather-seller, and Mr. Greene, the felt-maker, 
on Sunday last, 19 Dec.’ [1641]. The ‘ tumult ’ 
is jocosely described, and ‘ 1,000 persons ’ 
are alleged to have been present; but the 
‘ tumult,’ so far from originating in the ‘dis- 
orderly preachment,’ certainly originated in 
violent intrusion upon the worshippers. An- 
other pamphlet on the same disturbance is 
entitled ‘ Tlie Discovery of a Swarme of Sepa- 
ratists, or a Leather Seller’s Sermon. Being 
a most true and exact relation of the tumul- 
tuous combustion in Fleet Street last Sabbath 
day, being 29 of Decemb. [19 in text]; truly 
describing how Burboon, a leather seller, had 
a conventicle of Brownists met at his house 
. that day, about the number of an hundred 
and fifty, who preached there himself about 
five hours in the afternoon. Showing like- 
wise how they were discovered and by what 
means, as also how the constable scattered 
their nest, and of the great tumult in the 
street .... London: Printed for .John Green- 
smith, 1641.’ In this publication we read 
concerning the persecutors’ treatment of the 
, worshippers : ‘ At length they catcht one of 
them alone, but they kickt him so vehemently 
as if they meant to beate him into a jelly. 
It is ambiguous whether they have kil’d him 
or no, but for a certainty they did knock him 
as if they meant to pull him to pieces. I 
confesse it had been no matter if they had 
beaten the whole tribe in the like manner ’ 
(A 8). 

Barbon’s position commercially was a 
stable one. In 1650 he was surety with Sir 
Fiilk Greville, John Harvey, and Thomas 
Bamardiston, each in 500/., for Dr. Aaron 
Guerdon, master of the mint, ‘for the per- 
formance of his covenants and indents ’ (<7a- 
lendar of State Papers, 25 July, 1649-62, 
p. 249). On 6 June 1653 Oliver Cromwell 
summoned Barbon ‘ to appear,’ as the writ 
runs, ‘ at the council chamber, Whitehall, on 
4 July, and take upon you the trust of mem- 
ber for the city of IjonAon^ (Calendar of \ 
State Papers, 1652-3, p. 386). The assembly, ; 
which met on 4 July, was christened by its , 
enemies ‘ Barebone’s,’ or the ‘ little ’ parlia- I 
ment. In the house Barbon does not seem | 
to have spoken at all. But we read that on j 


Toiesday, 2. ‘ the lumile informed 

that there Were mvers' petitfcmi^ at the door 
out. of the city of Lonaoh; Mr.-Bhrbone and 
Captain Stone weW tent forth. - Mr.^'Phrbone 
acauaints the hohse. that^it^d petition was. in 
behalf of Lieutenantp^lohel John Lilbume ’ 
(BtrBTOi^s CfomwelUan ‘fed. Butt, i. 

■p. V,. Introduction). . . ' 

The ‘little parliahteht* had only five 
montha’ lease; 'ahd Barbon did not again 
accept the dignity of M.l^. He continued to 

{ reach as the ‘ leather-seller of Fleet Street.’ 
n 1659-60 he was again the object ofassaults. 
Samuel P^ys writes : ‘February 12th .... 
So to my lather’s, where Charles Glascocke 
was overjoyed to see how; things are now; 
who told me the bovs bad last night broke 
Barebone’s windows ’^(p. 45). ‘ February 22nd, 
1659-60 — I observed this day how abomi- 
nably Barebone’s windows are broke again last 
night ’ (Pbpts’s Diary, ed. Bright, i. p. 53). 

Barbon did all in bis power to hinder the 
restoration of Charles II. Marchmont Need- 
ham confided to Praisegod the manuscript of 
his book, ‘ News from Brussels in a Letter 
from a near Attendant on his Majesty’s 
Person to a Person of Honour here. Dated 
10 March 1659[- 60].’ The object of the work 
was to expose the evil life of Charles in Hol- 
land, and Barbon had it printed and circulated 
broadcast. Nor did he seek to conceal his re- 
sponsibility ( Wood’s ..1 thence (Bliss), i i i. 1 1 87) . 
But Barbon did more in the cause of the Com- 
monwealth. On Ihursday, 9 Feb. 1659-60, 
he presented the famous ‘ Petition of Mr. 
Praise-God Barebone and several others to 
the Parliament ’ against any kind of recon- 
ciliation with the Stuart s' or the monarchy. 
It proposed that all ofiicials should solemnly 
abjure the Stuarts, and that any one publicly, 
proposing a restoration should be deemed 
guilty of high treason. 

The royalists republished the petition, and 
in one of their attacks on it — the ‘ Picture of 
the Good Old Cause drawn to the Life. In 
the Fffigies of Master Prais-God Barebone. 
With several exanmles of God’s Judgment 
on some Eminent Engagers against Kingly 
Government’— introduced a vividly engraved 
portrait of its author. Another tract vitu- 
perating Barbon’s latest act was entitled: 
‘That wicked and blasphemous petition of 
Praisegod Barbone and his sectarian crew, 
presefited to that so-called the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth of England, Feb. 9, 1659, 
for which they had the thanjes of that House, 
anatomized. Worthily stiled by his Excel- 
lency the Lord. Generali Monck, ]^ld, of 
dangerous consequences, and venemous. By 
a Lover of Christ and his Ordinances, Minis- 
ters and their Calling, Parliaments and their 
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Freedome'^V^tfr Town ber B^e 

and ^VUl and' EcdOsiasticall': 

WpesOiaetijtniMiii^'IiitiaH Prvitied 

byi%i} 0 ^M 6 i 9 ^t^h'»u 8 [4A:pnl 1660].* Bor- 
bon ia ’liexe jp^noutic^ * w<nHb.T of aU de- 
dignation, , in^'g^tion,' and aVomination.’ 
Another iHOMdside ' travesties the petition 
after this fisshion : ^.To the Bight Honorable 
the High Oojhrt of Barli ament sitting at 
Westminster. The Illegal and Immodest 
Petition of Praise>God Barbone, Anabaptist 
and Leather Seller of London : most impu- 
dently i^ioweth that your Petitioner hath ! 
known a ^eat while^ and indeed long enough 
to have had more wit and more honesty/ &e. 
{4 July 1660). 

'Although Barbon took advantage of the | 
temporising ‘ general pardon * of 1060, he did ! 
not forsake his friends after the accession of ■ 
Charles- II. On 6 Sept. 1661. Humphrey Lee 
writes to Katharine Ilurleston that Praise- 
God Bareboncs constantly resorts to Major 
Bremen and Vavasour Powell, xirisoners in 
the Fleet {Calendar of State Papers, p. 
62). On 26 Nov. 1661 Barbon, along with 
Major John Wildman and James Ilamngton, 
was arrested and sent to the Tower (Ken- 
NET, as before, p. 667). On 31 Dec. 1661, 
interrogations were drawn up by Secretary 
Nicholas to be administered to Mary Ellis, 
as to what she knew of Praisegod Barebones 
and others; their meetings at one Porter’s 
house, where she had been servant; the 
weekly dining there of the post-office clerks 
{ibid. p. 197). We get a glimpse of Barbon 
in prison on 27 July 1662, when an order in 
council on petition of Sarah Barebones re- 
leased her husband on bail from the Tower, 
where he had been close prisoner ‘ manv 
months, and so ill that he must perish 
unless released’ {Calendar, p. 447). But 
under 3 Nov. 1662 we discover that his steps 
were still dogged : ‘ Examination of Lieu- 
tenant Kingsley as to his acquaintance with 
Jesse [Henry Jessey P], whom he appre- 
hended two years before, . . . and Praise- 
God Barebones ’ {ibid. p. 641). 

After his release from prison Barbon reap- 
pears, in 1676, as a witness on house-rents, 
whilst die was resident in St. Dunstan’s 
parish, and, as alrea^ noted, he was then 
* ei^ty years. He died at the close of 
1879. His burial is registered in the parish 
register of St. Andrew, Holborn, und^r date 
^6 Jan. 1679[-80], at ye ground near ye 
Artillery’ (itotes and Queries, 4th series, 
m. 216). 

It has been stated that Barbon had two 
brothefs, respectively nanied ‘ Ohrist-came- 
into-tho-worid-to-save Barebone’ and ‘If- 
Ohrist - had - not - died - thou - hadst - been - 


damned B$reboi}e/ abbre-nated into * Damned 
Barebone ’ (Gbskueb, JBiogr. ’Hist, of Eng- 
land, vix. 68); but there is no proof of t^is. 
The only other Barbon 'known at this period 
was Dr. Nicholas Barbon, probably Praii^ 
gbd% son [see Babbon, Nicholas]. 

[In addition to the authorities cited, see Car- 
lyle’s Cromwell; Picton’s Cromwell ; Whitelocke’s 
Memorials; Crosby’s History of Baptists, ii. 40; 
Ivimey’s History of Baptists, i. 166-7; Fanatics, 
Puritans, and Sectaries, 1821, in Bxit. Mus. ; 
reprint of New Preachers New, with a modern 
Introduction ; communications from Rev. S. A. 
Swaine, M.A., London, and Rev. G. P. Gould, 
M.A., Bristol ; two tnictates referred to in Notes 
and Queries, 3rd series, i. 396, seem to show 
that Barlx>n, in his despair of monarchy and pro- 
tectorship alike, fell in for a time with the ' nfbh 
monarchy ’ enthusiasm ; in Brit. Mus. (Harleian 
MS. 7332, f. 40) is a collection of verse ‘ written 
(i.e. tranHcribed)l)y Ffeiire-god Barbon (of Daven- 
try), who, being at many times idle and wanting 
employment, wrote out certain songs and epi- 
grams, with the idea of mending his hand in 
writing.’ Cf. Notes and Queries, 1st ser., i. 
266.] A. B. G, 

BARBOUR, .JOHN (1316 P-1396), Scot- 
tish poet, the earliest and one of the best of 
the ancient Scottish poets, a contemporary 
of Chaucer, was archdeacon of Aberdeegt 
The date of his birth is conjectural, but hjs 
death, on 13 March 1396, is proved by an 
entry in the obit book of the cathedral, 
the cessation in that year of a pension con- 
ferred on him by Robert II, and other docu- 
mentary evidence. In 1367 he appears as 
archdeacon of Aberdeen in a safe-conduct^by 
Edward III to him and three scholars going 
to study at Oxford ; and in the same year he 
was named one of the proxies of the Bishop 
of Aberdeen in the council which met at 
Edinburah to provide for the ransom of 
David IL Nothing is known of his earlier 
history, and his name derived from a common 
trade renders the conjectures hazardous which 
have found for him a parentage in north, 
midland, and south Scouand. In all likeli- 
hood he was an Aberdonian, and minute ob- 
servers have even detected peculiarities of 
that dialect in his poems. Similar safe-con- 
ducts in 1364 (when he was accompanied by 
four horsemen on his way to Oxford or elso* 
where, as he might think proper), in 1865 
(when he had leave to travel tnrough England 
to St. Denis with six horsemen), and in 1368 
(with two valets and two horses to the Other 
dominions of the king in the direction of 
FVance), show that in all probability he p]i]r> 
sued his studies and superintended those of 
others, both at Oxford and Paris. La 1372 
he was one of the auditors of exohe^uery and 
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in the following year clerk for the audit of 
the household of the king. In 1376, as he 
himself records, he composed the poem of the 
* Brus,’ by which he is best known, as it at 
once became a national epic, celebrating in 
short and pithy lines, easy to remember, the 
story of the war of independence and the 
deeds of 

King Robert of Scotland 
That ha^y was uf hert and hand 
And Schir James of Douglas 
That in his tyme sa worthy was. 

In 1377 he received from Robert II a sum 
of ten pounds, and next year a peiyetual pen- 
sion of twenty shillings, to be paid from the 
‘ king fermes ’ or rent of Aberdeen, with power 
to assign it in mortmain, which is stated in 
one of the exchequer accounts to have been 
a reward for his poem. Ho was again au- 
ditor of exchequer in 1382 and 1384, and in 
1388 he received a further pension for life of 
ten pounds from the customs of Aberdeen. 
It has been conjectured that this may have 
been a return for a poem, now lost, on the 
genealogy of the Stuarts, to which Wyntoun 
refers — 

The Stewartis oryginnle 
The Archdekyne has trctoil halo 
In metyr fayro. 

{Chronykil, viii. 7i 143.) 

Another passage of the same author mentions 
that the genealogy was traced from 

Dardane, Lord do Frygya, 

• • • • • 

Tyl Robert our secound kying 

That Scotland had in govei’nyng. (ii. 1, 130.) 

Wyntoun also says that Barbour made a 
genealogy of Brutus (iii. 3, 139), and some 
editors have supposed this to be the same 
work as that on the Stuarts, and have even 
given it the name of the ‘ Brute.’ But it ap- 
pears more probable that the reference here 
IS to the legend of Troy, which Barbour, like 
other writers of his age, is believed to have 
treated in a poem, two fragments of which 
have been recently discovered at Cambridge, 
and printed by the Early English Text Society. 
A more important discovery, due like the 
former to Mr. Henry Bradshaw, is the long 
poem on the ‘ Legends of the Saints,’ which, 
though without author’s name, is proved with 
reasonable certainty to be Barbour’s by the 
similarity of its metre with that of the ‘ Brus,’ 
of the dialect with the Scottish of his time, 
and by the inclusion in the saints w'hose lives 
are told of Ninian, the primary saint of Scot- 
land,f and Machar, a disciple of Columba, 
the patron saint of Aberdeen. This poem, 
which has now been published by Horstmann 
in his * Altenglische Legenden,’ contains an 


interesting notice of its author and allusions 
to another hitherto unknown work which, 
assuming it to be of proportionate length with 
the ‘ Le^nds of the Saints,’ would make him 
one of the most prolific poets of the middle 
ages ; — 

Tharfor sene I ma nocht work 
As minister of lialy Kirke 
For gret elde and feblenes 
Yet for to eschew idlenes, 

I hafe tmnslatit syinply 
Sum part as 1 faud in story 
Of Mary and hir Son Jesu. 

From the outline of the contents of this 
work which follows, it appears to have* com- 
prised the whole gospel ni story with the le- 

f end of the Virgin Maiy'’s subsequent life. 

'he ‘ Legends of the Saints ’ contains 33,633 
verses and lives of fifty saints, commencing 
wnth those of the apostles and evangelists, 
which are follow'ed by various martyrs and 
confessors, both of the eastern and western 
church, taken for the most part from the 
‘ Legenda Aurea.’ No English saints are in- 
cluded, and only the two Scottish above 
mentioned — that of St. Machar, probably 
taken from the I.«atin life which was one of 
the lectures or lessons in the breviary of 
Aberdeen ; and that of St. Ninian, from his ’ 
life by Ailred of Rievaulx, with the addition 
of a few miracles wrought in the author’s 
time at Ninian’s shrine at Whithorn. One 
of these, whose subject was .John Balormy, 

‘ a gudeman in Murrefe {t.e. Moriw), bom in 
Eglyn,’of whom the author says, ‘ I kend hym 
weill mony day,’ confirms the attribution of 
the poem to Barbour., But the style of verse 
and tone of the poem so well agree with the 
* Brus ’ that few persons will aoubt the au- 
thorship which its German editor, as well 
as Mr. Bradshaw, assumes as certain. From 
the expressions as to his age and infirmity a 
date between 1380 and 1390 has been as- 
signed to it. There are frequent notices of 
Barbour as a witness to deeds in the * Register 
of Aberdeen ’ down to 1392. The payment 
of his life pension ceased in 1396, and in 
1398 he is referred to as deceased in an in- 
uest as to certain lands, the ward of which 
ad been conferred on him by Robert H. 
This document confirms the date of his death 
as being in 1396 by the statement that the 
ward had been held by Alexander Aber- 
cromW for rather more than two years and 
a halt since the date of the archdeacon’s 
death. 

In 1380, fifteen years before his own death, 
Barbour mortified his pension of twenty shil- 
lings in favour <fi the cathedral for a mass 
to be said on his anniversary on behalf of 
his soul and those of his parents. 
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Such are the facts known to us of the life 
of Barbour, few in number, but sufficient to 
represent the career of a learaed and busy, 
pious and prosperous ecclesiastic, llis poems i 
add scarcely any personal details except those 
already noted, but their spirit reveals a cha- i 
i*acter in keeping with his external circum- 
stances. They are frank and simple expres- i 
sions of the early style of narrative poetry, j 
free from all elfort of laboured art, sometimes , 
tedious from their minuteness of detail, but j 
at other times charming from their natural- ' 
ness, and occasionally striking a deep note of 
national or human feeling. The age in which j 
they were written, and the elfect of the ‘ Brus ’ 
upon the character of the Scottish nation, 
give their author a place in literature beyond i 
the intrinsic merit of his works, either as } 
poetry or history. The ‘ Brus ’ was in great 
part copied by Wyntoun, and the main tacts, 
which Barbour may easily have derived from 
eye-witnesses, one of whom, Sir Alan Cath- 
cart, he names, may be relied on ; although, 
by an inexplicable blunder, he has confounded 
his hero with his grandfather, the competitor 
of Baliol for the crown befoi*e Kdward I at 
Norham. The aim of true history and the 
pleasure it gives have seldom been better de- 
scribed than in the prologue of this poem : — 


some of the later Scottish poets, llis range 
and depth of observ'ation are also much more 
limited. Instead of the comedy of human 
! nature in the ^Canterbury Tales,’ he has nveii 
us only a drama of war with a single nero. 
His other poems are almost literal transla- 
tions ; the * Legends of the Saints ’ from the 
‘Legenda Aurea,’ and the Troy book from 
Guido da Colonna’s ' Historia Hestructionis 
Troice.’ His imagination required facts or 
legends to stimulate it. He is not a creative 
poet. It is only on rare occasions that he 
indulges even in the graces of composition 
sometimes thought inseparable from poetry. 
To one of these, his description of spring, the 
reader is referred as representing his verse at 
its best ; but to compare it, as has been done, 
with the melodious ease of Chaucer’s rhythm 
is too severe a trial. 

The Gennan edition of the ‘ Legends of 
the Saints ’ claims for that poem a superiority 
over the ‘ Brus ’ in form and skill in compo- 
sition, but this seems the partiality of an 
editor. There is little in this respect to 
choose between them, and the interest of 
the historical surpasses that of the legendary 
poem. 

The few romances and other poems of earlier 
date than Barbour, whose autnors are for the 


Storyis to red ar delitabill, 

Suppos that tlia be nocht but fabill. 

Than suld 8 tor 3 ri 8 that suthfast wer 
And tha wer said on gud maiier 
Haf doubill plesans in herying : 

The fyrst plesans is the carping, 

And the tothir the suthftistnes 
That schawis the thing rycht as it wes. 

The praise of the national virtue of inde- 
pendence, which is the moral of his poem, 
was the natural voice of a time when Scot- 
land wras rejoicing at its escape from the im- 
perial schemes of the Plantagenet kings ; but 
It deserves note that Barbour bases it on the 
value of personal freedom — 

A ! fredom is a noble thing ; 

Fredom mais man to haf liking, 

Fredom all solace to man giflis : 

He lifis at es that frely lifts — 

and laments the position of the serfs whose 
emancipation had not yet come : — 

Schortly to say is nane can tell 
The sair condicioun of a threll. 

In other passages he shows a gentleness 
which rectdls Chaucer, as in the anecdote of 
the king stopping his host tc^rovide for the 
delivery of a pbor woman. But his humour 
is far inferior. As a compensation he never 
trenches on the coarseness to be found not 
only in the English, but in a worse form in 


most part unknown, and which exist only in 
fragmentary form, cannot displace him from 
the unique position of being the father both 
of vernacular Scottish poetry and Scottish 
history. Blind Harry’s ‘ Wallace ’ is a 
century later ; Wyntoun was a contemporary, 
but of a youmrer generation. In virtue of 
I this position Barbour did much to iix the 
I dialect which sprang from the Northumbrian 
I or northern English, and was preserv'ed by 
I the writers who succeeded him in the form 
' known as braad Scotch, though it is still 
[ called by Barbour and even later Scottish 
poets ‘ Inglis,’ or by one of them ‘ Inglis of 
the northern leid.’ His works have there- 
fore a special linguistic interest which has 
attracted the notice of modem philologists. 

The chief manuscripts of the ‘Brus’ are 
those in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
and in St. John’s College, Cambridge, both 
of which are transcripts by John Kamsay 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
The oldest printed edition extant is that 
‘imprentit at Edinburgh by Robert Lik- 
prink at the expensis of Henrie Charteris, 
MDLXXI,’ of which a copy, probably unique, 
was sold at the sale of T)r. B. Laing^s libraiy 
for 142/. 10a. This was followed by the 
edition of Hart in 1616, and there haveb^n 
many since, of which the best are those of Dr. 
Jamieson, Mr. Cosmo Innes, and the Early 
English Text Society (edited by Skeat). 
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The only manuscripts of the fragments on 
the Trojan war are appended to two manu- 
scripts of Lydgate’s poem on the same sub- 
ject, one in the Bodleian and the other in the 
Cambridge University Library. They have 
been printed by the Early English Text So- 
ciety. The ‘ Legends of the Saints ’ exists 
only in a single manuscript in the same 
Cambridge Libraiy. The ‘ Legend of St. 
Machar ’ was printed from it by Horstmann 
in his ‘ Altenglische Legenden, neuo Folge,’ 
Heilbronn, 1881, and the remainder, along 
with the fragments of the poem on the Trojan 
war, were published by the same editor at j 
Heilbronn in 1882. 

[For the facts of Barbour's life see Exchequer 
Bolls of Scotland, vols. ii. and iii. ; Begistinim , 
Episcopatus Aberdonensis, Spalding Society; j 
Rymer’s Ffedera, Brief memoirs are prefixed | 
to the various editions of the Bruce, and his 
position as a poet is estimattxl in Warton’s His- ! 
tory of English Poetry, Irving’s History of Scot- 
tish Poetry, and Miitzncr’s Altenglische Sprach- 
proben.] JE. M. 

BARCHAM, JOHN. [See Barkham.] | 

BARCLAY, ALEXANDER (1476?- 
1562), poet, scholar, and divine, was born 
about the year 1476. The question whether 
he was by birth a Scotchman or an English- 
man has been abundantly disputed ; Bale says 
of him, ‘alii Scotum, alii Anglum fuisse 
cpntendunt ’ (^Scriptorum Brytanniee Ce.n- 
txirice, ix. 723). But there is no evidence 
to support the latter contention. Pits con- 
sidered that Barclay’s native district was 
probably Devonshire, apparently on no other 
ground than that of his having held prefer- 
ment there. Wood adds a db to his name 
( for which the occurrence of the same prefix 
in the Prologe of James Locker, ‘ Ship of 
Fools,’ ed. Jamieson, i. 9, is hardly a suffi- 
cient voucher), and idly supposes him to 
have been bom at Bericeley in Somerset- 
shire, for which should be read Gloucester- 
shire. On the other hand, not only do his 
baptismal name and the spelling of his sur- 
name jprmtf/acie suggest a Scotch origin; 
but there remains the distinct statement of 
a contemporary. Dr. William Bulleyn, who 
lived many years in the northern counties 
of England, that ‘Bartley’ was ‘borne be- 
yimde the colde River of Twede.’ In an 
earlier publication than that quoted above 
(nituttrium MqjorU Britanniee Scriptorum 
Bummariunb) Bale introduces Barclay simply 
as * Seotus ;’ and Holinshed, cited by Ritson, 
likewise calls him a Scot. The Scotchman 
Dempster also claims him as his countryman 
^Hiatoria Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorumy 
i. 106), adding that he lived in England, 


having been expelled from his native country 
for the sake of religion; which statement, 
however, cannot be correct, if Barclay was 
settled in England by 1608 or earlier, "up to 
which time no religious disputes had oc- 
curred in Scotland (Kttson). Little impor- 
j tance attaches to the cavil that, had Barclay 
j been a Scot, he would have taken more 
: frequent opportunities of singing 'the praises 
j of his native land. This would not have 
; added to his comfort in England ; moreover, 

I one of his chief patrons, as will be seen, was 
i the victor of Flodden Field. In the ‘ Ship of 
Fools,’ however (sec. ‘ Of the ruyne, &c. 01 the 
holy fayth ’) occurs, subjoined to ‘ a ffpecyall 
exhortiicion and lawde ’ of Henry vlll, a 
warm tribute to James IV of Scotland, con- 
sisting of several stanzas, one of them an 
acrostic, and including a recommendation 
of a close alliance between the lion and the 
unicorn. At the time of their publication, 
hardly any one but a Scotchman would have 
indited these stanzas. Lastly, the argument 
in favour of Barclay’s Scottish nationalitv 
is still further strengthened by the Scottish 
element in his vocabulary. The words in 
question are not numerous, but it is difficult 
otherwise to account for their presence 
(.Jamieson, i. xxix-xxx). 

Possibly Barclay may have first crossed 
the border with the view of obtaining a uni- 
j versity education in England, according to 
a practice not unusual among his country- 
men even in his day (Irving, 326). He is 
conjectured to have been a member of Oriel 
College, as it would seem solely on the 
ground that he afterwards dedicated his 
chief literary work to Dr. Cornish, bishop of 
Tyne (suffragan bishop of Bath and Wells' 
who was provost of Oriel from 1493 to 1607. 
As a matter of course, we have a suggestion 
that Cambridge and not Oxford, and a third 
that Cambridge as well as Oxford, may have 
been Barclay’s university. Warton cites a 
line from ‘ iiJclogue I,’ which at all events 
shows that Barmay once visited Cambridge ; 
to this it may be added that in the same 
Eclogue ‘ Trompyngton ’ and ‘ good Man- 
chester’ (query Godmanchester, though the 
reference may be to Manchester, with which 
James Stanley, bishop of Ely, 1606-16, was 
closely coimected) are mentioned among the 
well-Known places of the world. But so 
much femiliaijity with Cambridge and its 
neighbourhood might well be acquired by 
an Ely monk. At the one or the other of 
the English universities, if not at both, he 
may be assumed to have studied and to have 
taken his degrees. In his will he calls him- 
self doctor of divinity, but where and when 
he took this degree is unknown. Either 
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before dr after ]iis university career, while 
he was still * in youth,' he resided at Croydon 
in Surrey, of which place repeated mention 
is made in * Eclogue 1/ 

•9cii‘olay*s student life had, according to 
his own testimony in the ‘ Ship of Fools ' 
(sec. * Of unprofytable Stody ’), been full of 

* foly ; ’ and it lias been supposed that this 
may have induced him to travel abroad be- 
fore his entrance into holy orders (Jamieson^. 
The shepherd Cornix, by whom in his 

* Eclogues^ Barclay evidently, as a rule, 
designates himself, speaks of Rome, Paris, 
Lyons, and Florence as towns which he 
visited among many others, when he saw 
the world in his youth. We know of no 
authority for Mackenzie’s assertion that he 
also travelled in the Netherlands and in 
Germany. In any case his years of travel 
must have fallen in a most active jieriod of 
the continental Renascence, when English- 
men were freely gathering in the learning 
which they were to acclimatise at home. It 
is impossible to determine how much of his 
scholarship Barclay acquired in England. 
He seems to have had but a slight acquaint- j 
ance with Greek. Of his knowledge of 
Latin poets his ‘ Prologues ’ were to furnish 
ample evidence ; of other writers he specially 
quotes Seneca. But the monument proper 
of his Latin scholarship is his translation of 
Sallust’s ‘ Bellum .Tugurthinum,’ which he 
published at some date unknowm in obedi- 
ence to the wish of the Duke of Norfolk. It 
is prefaced by a dedication to this nobleman, 
in which the author speaks of ‘ the under- 
standyng of latyn ’ as being ‘ at this time 
almost contemned by gentylraen,’ and by a 
Latin letter, dated from [King’s'] Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire, to John Veysy, bishop of 
Exeter. His familiarity witfi French he 
showed by composing for publication in 
1521, again at the command of the Duke of 
Norfolk, a tractat-e * Introductory to write 
and to pronounce Frenche,’ which is men- 
tioned by Palsgrave in * L’Esclaircissement 
de la langue Fran 9 oise,’ printed in 1630. A 
copy of Barclay’s treatise, probably imique, 
exists in the Bodleian. 

In the early years of the sixteenth century 
the union between churchmanship and leam- 
, ing was still hardly less close in England than 
it was in that group of continental scholars, 
among whom Sebastian Brant was already a 
prominent figure. Soon after Barclay’s return 
to England he must have been ordained by 
Bishi^ Cornish, through whom he was ap- 

S tinted a priest in the college of Ottery St. 

ary* in Devonshire, of which the pluralist 
bishop held thewardenship from 1490 to 1511. 
The college of secular priests, of which Bar- 


clay was a member, was founded in 1337 
by John Grandisson, bishop of Exeter ; the 
manor and hundred had l^n obtained by 
him in exchange from the dean and chapter 
of Rouen, to whom they had been granted 
by Edward the Confessor. It was here that 
Barclay, in 1508, accomplished the work to 
which he owes his chief fame, the English 
verse translation of the ‘ Ship of Fools,’ first 

S ublished by Pynson in December 1609, with a 
edication by the author to Bishop Cornish 
on the back of the first leaf. In this dedi- 
cation ho speaks of the work as * meoruni 
primicim laborum quee in lucem eruperunt,’ 
but he hod previously, in 1606, put forth 
without his name a book called the ' Castell 
of Laboure,’ a translation from the French 
poet, best known as a dramatist, Pierre 
Gringoire’s ‘ I^e Chateau de Labour ’ (1499), 
a moral allegory which, though of no novel 
kind, was speedily reprinted by a second 
publisher. 

During his residence at /Ittery St. Mary 
Bai’claymode some otherfriends and enemies. 
Among the former was a priest, John < Bishop 
by name,’ his obligations to whom ,ho 
warmly attests in the ‘ Ship of Fools ’ (sec. 

* The deseripcion of a wyse man ’), gravely 
playing on his name as that of ‘the first 
ouersear of this warke.’ A certain ‘ mays- 
ter Kyrkham,’ to whoso munificence and 
condescension he offers a tribute in the 
same poem (sec. ‘Of the extorcion of 
Knyghtis ’), professing himself, doubtless in 
a figurative sense only, ‘ his chaplayne and 
bedeman whyle my l^e shall endure,’ is 
with much probability supposed to be Sir 
John Kirkham, high sheriff* of Devonshire 
in the years 1507 and 1523 (see the au- 
thorities cited by Jamieson i. xxxvii, oiid 
cf. as to the family of Kirkham Lysons, 
Magna Britannia, part i. ccii-cciii). In the 
same section of the poem he dejjai’ts from his 
general practice of abstaining from personal 
attacks, m order to inveigh against a fat officer, 
of the law, ‘ Mansell of Oteiy, fojr powlynge 
of the pore ; ’ elsewhere (sec. ‘ Inprofytable 
bokes ’) the parsons of ‘ Honyngton ’ (Honiton) 
and Clyst are glanced at obliquely as time- 
serving and sporting clergymen ; and to 
another section (‘Of hym that nought can 
and nought wyll leme ’) an ‘ addicion ’ is 
made for the benefit of eight neighbours 
the translator’s, secondaries (briest-vioars) 
of Otte^ St. Mary, without whose presmice 
the ‘ ship ’ would be incomplete. 

Barclay’s residence in Devonshire may 
have come to an end with Bishop Comish^ 
resignation of the waidenship of Ottery 
St. Mary in 1611, which was mllowed two 
years later by the bishop’s death. Bemi- 
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niscences of the West occur even in his later 
poems (‘ Bristowe ’ in Eel. iv., ‘ tlie Severn * 
in Eel, ii.) ; but in the dedication of ‘ The 
Myrrour of Good Manors, translated ‘ at the 
desyre of Syr Gyles Alynffton, Knyght,’ and 
printed without a date by Pynsoii ‘ at the 
insta/nce and request ’ of liichard, earl of 
Kent, Barclay calls himself ‘ prest : and 
monke of Ely.’ This ‘ Myrrour ’ is a transla- 
tion from Dominic Mancini’s elegiac poem 
‘De quatuor Virtutibus ’ (1516) ; and the 
address prefixed to it contains the interest- 
ing statement that Sir Giles Alington had j 
requested Barclay to abridge or adapt Gower’s I 
‘ Confessio Amantis,’ but that Barclay had j 
<leclined the undertaking as unsuitable to 
his age, infirmities, and profession (Warton, 
iii. 195). The Eclogues,’ the early editions 
of which are again undated, were manifestly | 
also written at Ely (see in Eel. iii. the 
pa.ssage on Bishop Alcock, ‘ now dead and 
gone Alcock, the founder of Jesus College, , 
Cambridge, who is also lamented in Eel. i., ! 
died in 1500 ; and see in Eel. v. the reference ! 
to ‘ Comyx whiche dwelled in the fen,’ and 
the detailed description of a mural painting 
in Ely Cathedral). In the introductory lines 
he states tliat he was thirty-eight years of 
age when he resumed a subject at which he 
had already worked in his j'outh ; and ina.s- 
much as it is clear that at least one event 
mentioned in the ‘ Eclogues,’ the death of 
Sir Edward Howard {Eel. iv.) in 1513, could 
not have occurred long before the allegory 
concerning it was composed, the above-men- 
tioned statement fixes his birth about the year 
1476 (see the argument in Jamieson, i. Iv- 
Ixiii, but here the death of Howard is mis- 
dated 1614 ; see Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’s lAfe and Reign of Henry VIII, 31). 
While, then, still in the prime of life, Barclay 
had taken the vows as a Benedictine monlc, 
and thus enrolled himself in the most con- 
servative and aristocratic of the orders (it is 
curious that in Eel. v. he should rather con- 
temptuously introduce ^a gentell Cluner,’ 
i.e. Cluniac monk, as a purveyor of charms 
to women). At Ely he also translated from 
Baptist Mantuan the ‘Life of St. Geoi^,’ 
which he dedicated to Nicholas West, bishop 
of Ely (Faibholt) ; from this translation 
Mackenzie (ii. 291) quotes some lines in the 
old fourteen-syllable metre, which are with- 
out any striking merit. When certain lives 
of other saints, said to have been written by 
Barclay, but all n<m-extant, were composed, 
can only be conjectured ; the ‘ Life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury* is thought by Jamie- 
son to have been written when its author 
had become a Franciscan at Canterbury ; of 
the, ‘Lives of /St. Catharine, St. Margaret, 


and St. Ethelreda,’ i^he last-named, of course, 
directly connects itself with Ely. 

Under Henry VH, for whom Barclay 
cherished, or professed to cherish, a deep re- 
gard (see Eel. i.), learning and letters were 
already coming into fashion, and the early 
years of Henry VHI were the heyday of the 
English Tlenascence. It is therefore not 
surprising that Barclay, whose efforts as an 
author began towards the close of the first 
Tudor reign, and achieved a conspicuous suc- 
cess at the end of the second, ^ould have 
had a liberal experience of patrons and pa- 
tronage. He seems to have enjoyed the 
goodwill of Henry VII’s trusted adviser, 
Cardinal Morton, a prelate of literary tastes 
(see Eelogties iii. and iv.) ; but this must 
have been in the earlier part of his life, as 
Morton died in 1 600. Perhaps, as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he had come into some con- 
tact with Barclay at Croydon. He was be- 
friended in his maturity by Thomas, duke of 
Norfolk, the victor of Flodden Field and 
lord treasurer of England — to whom, as has 
been seen, he dedicated his translation of the 
‘ Jugurthe,’ and the memory of whose second 
son. Sir Edward Howard, he, after the death 
of the latter off Brt*at, 26 April 1513, as lord 
high admiral in the war with France, sang 
in the graceful eclogue of the ‘ Towre of 
Vertue and Honour,’ introduced into his ‘ Ed. 
iv.’ Other patrons of his, as has been seen, 
were Richard, earl of Kent, who died in 
1523, and Sir Giles Alington. To another 
contem])orary, of tastes and tendencies simi- " 
lar to his own, he pays in passing a tribute 
which to its object. Dean Oolet, must have 
seemed the highest that could be received bv 
him. ‘ This man,’ we read in ‘ Eel. iv.,’ ‘ hath 
won some soUles.’ Little is known as to his 
relations to Cardinal Wolsey, an allusion to 
whom has been very unreasonably sought in 
the mention of ‘ butchers dogges wood * ?mad) 
in the eulogy of Bishop Alcock in ‘ Eel. ii’ 
On the other hand, .Tamieson has directed 
attention to a letter from Sir Nicholas Vaux 
to Cardinal Wolsey, dated 10 April 1620y 
and hewing the cardinal to ‘ send to them 
. • . Maistre Barkleye, the black monke and 
poete, to devise histoires and convenient 
raisons to fiorrishe the buildings and banquet 
house withal ’ at the famous meetiim ^led 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold (see Calendar 
of State Rapere, Foreign and Domestic 
Henfy VIII, vol. iii. pt. i. 259^. It woula 
probably not have interfered with Bardlay’e 
execution of his task had he been the author 
of a tract against the French king’s (query 
Lewis Xn P) oppression of the church, wUcL 
has been ascribed to him. Inthesameconneo- 
tion it maybe added that a strong antipathy 
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animated Barclay against a prominent con- 
temporary man of letters. Against Skelton, 
as a wanton and vicious writer, Barclay in- 
veighed with little or no pretence of disguis- 
ing his attack. At the close of the * Ship of 
Fools ’ (sec. ‘ A brefe addicion of the syngu- 
laryte of some iiewe Folys ’) he alludes with 
}ofty contempt to the author and tlieme of 
the ‘ Boke of Phyllyp Sparowe,’ a hit very 
good-humouredly returned, as it seems, by | 
Skelton in his'Garlondo of Laurell’ (Dyce’s : 
Skelton, i. 411-12). Very probably, also, it ^ 
is in allusion to Skelton that, in his ‘ Eel. iv.,’ | 
Barclay upbraids a ‘ poete laureat ’ who is 
a graduate of ‘stinking Thais’ (cf. Dyce, 
xxxv-xxxvi). But though Skelton para- 
phrased and presented to Wolsey three por- 
tions of Locher’s Latin version of the ‘Ship of j 
Fools ’ under the title of the ‘ Boke of Three . 
Fooles’ ^see Dyce, i. 199-206, and cf. ii. 227), j 
neither jealousy nor partisanship, nor even j 
professional feeling is needed in order to ex- ' 
plain Barclay’s abhorrence of the Bohemian 
vicar of Diss, with whose motley the sober 
hue of his own more sedate literary and sati- 
rical gifts had so little in common. Bale 
mentions (^Scriptorum Brytannioi CentuHa, 
ix.) a book by Barclay, ‘ Contra Skeltonium,’ 
which, according to Ilitson, ‘ was pmbably in 
metre, but appears neither to have been 
printed, nor to be extant in manuscript.’ 

How Barclay fared at the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries we do not 
know. Some time before this he had left 
Ely, where he had become a laudator te^n- 
poria acti, and deprecated the violence which, 
in contrast with nis predecessors, the ‘ drede- 
full Drbmo ’ used towards his flock (see Eel, 
iii. One would be tempted to identify this 
personage with Thomas Goodrich, bishop of 
Ely, 16.34-64, who ‘ reformed ’ his see, but 
that the ‘ Eclogue ’ must have been written 
far earlier). At some date unknown he as- 
sumed the habit of the more rigorous Fran- 
ciscan order at Canterbury (Bale, M8. Sloan, 
cited by Jamieson; cf. I^mpster). It is 
probabW a mere coincidence that an Alex- 
ander Mirclay is mentioned in 1628 as a 
vehement promoter of the Lutheran informa- 
tion and refugee in Germany (see Arber’s 
reprint of Roy and Barlow’s Rede me and 
he nott torothe. Introduction, 13). The reac- 
tion of the last years of Henry VIII’s reign 
was clearly not disadvantageous to Barclay, 
who was presented, 7 Feb. 1646, by Mr. ^Tohn 
Pascal with the vicarage of Much Badew, in 
Essex, and 80 March of the same year with 
the vicarage of Wokey, in Somersetshire. 

During the reign oi Edward VI, through 
the greater part of which he survived, he 
must have acquiesced in the religious changes 


j that seemed good to those in authoritv ; for 
j not only did he hold Much Badew till his 
I death, but he was in 1662 presented by the 
I dean and chapter of Canterbury to the rectory 
: of All Hallows, Lombard Street, in the city 
I of London. Jamieson has pointed out that 
; Wadding (/S'mjt/foretf Ordinia Minorum'), who 
promotes Barclay to a sufiragan-bishopric of 
Bath end Wells, probably confounds him with 
Gilbert Berkeley, who was actually conse- 
crated to that see in 1 669, and that the same 
mistake may bo at the bottom of a scandalous 
anecdote against Barclay related by Bale and 
repeated by Wood, of which the scone is 
laid at Wells, ‘ before he was Queen Mary’s 
chaplain.’ Queen Mary did not ascend the 
throne till more than a year after Barclay’s 
death. One is altogether inclined to regard 
as resting on no better frmndation Bale’s cha- 
racteristic assertion that Barclay tliroughout 
remained not only ‘ uoritatis o8or,’i.o. a Homan 
catholic at heart, but also ‘siibcoelibatus fuco 
foedus adulter.’ 

A few weeks after his presentation to his 
city rectorj'", Barclay died at Croydon, where 
he had spent somt^ of his younger days. He 
was buried in the churcli there on 10 June 
1662. Since, as has been seen, he was bom 
about 1476, he had attained to a good old 
age. In his will, which is extant, he leaves 
bequests to the jioor of Badew and of ‘ Gwk- 
ley ’ (W'okey). The other bequests are nu- 
merous, but have little signiflcance for poste- 
rity ; a liberal legacy of 80^. to the poor and 
other gifts are dependent on the payment 
of debts owing by one Cutbeard Choice, of 
Winchester ( see Jamiesoe, i. Ixxxvi-lxxxix). 
Prefixed to Pynson’s editions of Barclay’s 
‘ Mirror of Good Manners’ and ‘ Sallust ’ is 
a representation of the author in monastic 
habit presenting a copy of his work to his 
atron. The face is (at least in the Cam- 
ridge ‘ Sallust ’) interesting ; but Jamieson 
points out that the picture is used for a 
similar purpose in other publications, so that 
its chief figure cannot be identified with 
Barclay. 

Even considering the length of his life^ 
Barclay was a very productive writer. Nb 
intrinsic importance, nowever, belongs to any 
of his minor writings, incidentally mentioned 
above ; in addition to which there has also 
been attributed to him, on no very satisfac- 
tory evidence, the English translation printed 
by Fynson, as is supposed^ between 11^ and 
1630, of the travels of Hayton, a Pmmoni- 
stratensian friar, in the HoW Lmid and 
menia, originally written in i^ncbL aM^heb, 
rendered into Latin by command cf 
Clement V. Warton further mentkais, m 
by Barclay, ‘ Orationes varite ’ and a tractate, 
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‘ IM fide orthodoxa.’ His literary fame rests 
on his ‘Sliip of Fools, ’ and in a less degree 
on his ' Fclogues.’ The former of these worhs 
remains essentially a translation, thougli 
'Barclay truly states himself to have added 
'and given an English colouring to hie work. 
It is in any case the most noteworthy trans- 
lation into a living tongue of a production of 
very high literary significance. The *Nar- 
ren^hiff’ of Sebastian Brant was published 
at Basel in 1494, and its immediate popula- 
rity is attested by the appearance of tlmee 
unauthorised r^rints in the course of tlie 
same year. A Low-German translation was 
published probably as early ns 1497, and in 
the same year Jacob Locher produced his 
celebrated Latin version, the ‘ Stultifera 
Navis.’ On this Barclay’s translation was 
founded. Ho professes, indeed, to have 
* ouerseno the l^rst inuention in Doche, and 
after that the two translations in Laten and 
Frenche ’ (see the Prologe of James Tjoeher 
in Jamieson, i. 9 ; the French translation 
was probably that of Pierre Riviere of Poi- 
tiers, whose original was Locher, and wliom, 
in 1498, Jehan Droyn paraphrased into prose). 
But at the conclusion of the argument 
(Jamieson,!. 18) Barclay directly refers to cer- 
tain vei'ses by Locher as those of his * Actour,’ 
or original ; and the order of the sections, as 
well as the additions made to the original 
German text, generally correspond to those 
in Locher’s Latin ver8if)n of 1497. Even the 
preliminary stanzas, headed ‘ Alexander Bar- 
clay excusynge the rudenes of his translacion,’ 
correspond to the * Excusatio .Tacobi Locher,’ 
whereas Brant’s ‘ Entschuldigung ’ occurs 
near the end of the German book. Curiously 
enough, liowever, the poem of Robert Gaguin, 
of which Barclay inserted a version near the 
end of his work, load made its appearance, 
not in Locher’s Latin translation, but in that 
of Jodocus Badius Ascensius (1505). On 
the other hand, the woodcuts of Barclay’s 
translation are copied from the original 
Basel edition, for wmch it has been sup^sed 
that these illustrations, that contributed not 
a little to the popularity of the satire, were 
invented by Sebastian Brant himself (see 
Zabncee, 284 se<].) 

Barclay’s ^ additions ’ are mostly of a per- 
sonal or patriotic nature; but he also in- 
dulges in an outburst against French fashions 
in £re8S (sec. * Of newe fassions and disgised 
garmentes ’), indites a prolonged lament, the 
refrain of which suggests a French origin, 
on the vanity of human greatness (sec. * Of 
the eride o| Vrorldly honour and wwer,’ &c.), 
and makes a noteworthy onslau^it upon the 
false religious (this is the substance of his 
*brefe a^icion,of the syngularite of some 


newe Folvs’). The ballad -in honour of the 
Blessed Yir^n, which concluded 
seems also to' be Us'own. As to his general 
execution of his tai^, heon thewhole manages 
his seven-line stanza not 'unskilful^, aiid 
thus invests his ti^anslation witlr a;de^ee of 
dignity wonting to t^ original.* ' Like Brant, 
he never forgets his. character, as a plaii^ 
moral teacher. He is loyal and orthodox, 
and follows his original in lamenting both 
the decay of the holy faith catholic and the 
diminution of the empire, and in denouncing 
the Bohemian heretics, together with the 
.Tews and the Turks. The English * Ship of 
Fools ’ exercised an important direct influence 
upon our literature, pre-eminently helping to 
bury mediteval allegory in the grave which 
had long yawned before it, and to direct 
English authorship into the drama, essay, 
and novel of character. 

Barclay’s ‘ Eclogues ’ (or ‘ Egloges,’ as they 
were first called in deference to a ridiculous 
etymology) were the first poetical efibrts of 
the kind that appeared in English proper 
in Scotland, ns Sibbald points out, theyhad 
been preceded by Ilenryson’s charming * Ro- 
bene and Makyne ’ (dated about 1406 by II. 
Morley). The earliest modem bucolics were- 
Petrarch’s, composed about 1350, but these 
are in Latin. Barclay’s more immediate 
predecessor, and one of his chief models, was 
Baptist Mantuan, whose eclogues appeared 
about 1400 ; and before the close of the cen- 
tury the * Bucolics ’ of Virgil had been trans- 
lated into Italian by several poets. The 
first three of Barclay’s * Eclogues ’ are, how- 
ever, adaptations from the very popular 
* Miseriee Curialiiun ’ of .^neas Sylvitis (Pic- 
colomini, 1405-64). The theme was one 
familiar enough to the Renascence age, and 
its echoes are still heard in our own literature 
in the poetry of Spenser. Though Barclay’s 
execution is as rude as his manner is pros^, his 
very realistic complaints furnish a very lively 
picture of contemporary manners : thiii|g,i. 
Eel. iii., which was probably l^own io 
Spenser, and perhaps to Milton, introdiWOes 
an excellent description of an inn; but a 
more famous passage in this ^pastoral ’ is the 
eulogy of^ Bishop Aloock. Eclogues iv. 
and V. are imitations of the fifth and sixth of 
Mantuan. Into Eel. iv., which treats of 
the neglect of poets by rich men, .is intro- 
duced the all^iy already mentioned in 
honotir of Sir Inward Howard; the Buke 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrewsburv, and 
King Henry VIH appear among the l^abi- 
tants of the Tower of Virtue and Honour. 
The effort is as Well sustained as any that 
remains from Barclay’s hand. The wWe 
poem has a touch of bitterness resem- 
■4 
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'bling that in the October eclogue of the 
^Shepherd’s Calendar.’ Kcl. vi., under the 
title of the ‘ Cytezen aijd llplondyshman/ 
treats the familiar theme of the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of town and 
country, hero discussed by two shepherds 
warming themselves in the straw at night. 
After Amyntas lias related the curious and 
pathetic tale of ‘ Comix ’ concerning the un- 
equal distribution among Kve’s children of 
the honours and the burdens of life, Faustus j 
defends the shepherd’s estate by dwelling on 
its representatives from Abel to Christ. In 
the entertaining colloquy which follows, the 
town has decidedly the worse of the dispute, 
though the author is man of the world 
enough to mingle a little satire in his praise 
of rustic simplicity. 

The following list of Barclay’s extant 
works is abridged from Jamieson, i. xcvii-cix. 
The doubtful works are queried. Bale’s list 
is incomplete, as is that of Pits. Dempster’s 
and Warton’s include several works, already 
mentioivid, which have been attributed to 
Barclay, but are not extant. 1. ‘The Cas- 
tell of Laboure,’ Wynkyn de Wordo, 1600 ; 
Pynson, n. d. 2. ‘ The Shyp of Folys of the 
Worlde,’ Pynson, 1609; Cawood, 1670, &c. 
«S:c. 3. ‘ The Egloges of Alexander Barclay, 

Prest n. d. ; John Ilerforde, n. d. ; Ilumfrey 
Powell, n. d. ; Eel. iv. Pynson, n. d. ; Eel. v. 
AVynkyn de Worde, n. d., &c. ; l?owell’s 
edition is in the Cambridge University Iji- 
brary. - 4. ‘ The Introductory to write and to 
pronounce Frenche,’ Coplande, 1621 . 6. ‘ The 
Myrrour of Good Maners,’ Pynson, n. d. ; 
Cawood, 1670. 6. ‘ Cronycle compiled in 

Latyn, by the renowned Sallust,’ Pynson, 
n. d. ; Waley, 1657 ; Pynson’s edition is in the 
Cambridge University Tjibrary. 7. ? ‘ Alex. 
Barclay, his Figure of our Mother Holy 
Church oppressed by the Frenche King,’ 
Pynson, n. d. 8. ‘ The Lyfe of the Glorious 
Martyr saynt George, translated by Alex- 
ander Barclay, while he was a monk of Ely,’ 
I'yhson, n. d. 9. P ‘The Lyfe of saynt e 
Thopias,’ Pynson, n. d. 10. P ‘ Haython’s 
Cronycle,’ Pynson, n. d. 

[The best account of Barclay and his works , 
will be found prefixed to T. H. Jamieson’s ex- 
cellent edition of the Ship of Fools, 2 vols. j 
-Edinburgh, 1874. Every kind of information ' 
as to Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschilf, with a re- 
view of its reproductions, is supplied in Zarncke’s 
celebrated edition, Leipzig, 1864. Of the Ec- 
logues there is no complete modern edition ; 
but ^1. V. is reprinted in Sibbald’s Chronicle of 
Scotish Poetiw, ii. 393-424, and in vol. xxii. of 
the Pen^ Society's Publications, with a valuable 
introduction, containing extracts from .Eel. iv., 
and notes by F. W. Fairholt. See also Bale's 
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I Scriptorum Brytannise Centurise, 723, Bashl, 
I 1569; Pits’s Relationes Historicee de rebus An- 
■ glicis, i. 746, Paris, 1619 ; Th. Dempster’s His- 
' toria Ecclesiastics Gentis Scotorum, 2nd ed. 
j (Bannatyne Club), i. 106, Edinburgh, 1829 ; 
I Wood’s Athense Oxonionses, ed. Bliss, i. 206-9 ; 
' Wartoii’s History of English Poetiy, ed. Hazlitt, 
iii. 189-203, London, 1871 ; Sibbald’s Chronicle 
of Scotish Poetry, ii. 396-7 ; Ritson’s Biblio- 
graphia Poetica, 44-46* ; D. Irving’s History of 
Scottish Poetry, ed. J. A. Carlyle, Edinburgh, 
1861. The article on Barclay in Mackenzie’s 
Lives and Characters of Scottish Writers, ii. 
287-95, is discursive and incorrect.] 

A. W. W. 

BARCLAY, A^HIREAV WHYTE, M.D. 
(1817-1884), phy.sician, was born at Dysart, 
N .B., and educated at the High School of Edin- 
burgh. He studied medicine at Edinburgh 
University, and after visiting Berlin and Paris 
took the M.D. degree in 18.30. He afterwards 
entered at Caius College, Cambridge, and pro- 
ceeded to the M.D. degree in 1862. He was 
elected assistant physician to St. George’s 
Hospital in 1867, and devoted much attention 
to the intere.sts of the medical school, lectur- 
ing on medicine,and serving ns physician from 
1862 to 1882. At the College of Physicians he 
was examiner in medicine, councillor, censor, 
Lumleian lecturer, and Harveian orator (for 
1881), being elected treasurer in 1884. lie 
was president of the Royal Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society for the ^ear 1881, and con- 
tributed to the transactions of that society 
two papers on heart disease. He was shrewd 
and cautious as a physician, concise and 
polished as a writer. He wrote the follow- 
ing works : 1 . ‘ A Manual of Medical Dia- 
gnosis.’ 2. ‘ On Medical Errors.’ 3. ‘ On 
Gout and Rheumatism in relation to Diseases 
of the Heart.’ 

[Brit. Med. Jour. May 1884.] R. E. T. 

BARCLAY, DAVID. [See under Bxr- 
CLA.T, Robert, 1648-1690.] 

BARCLAY, Sir GEORGE (Jl. 1696), 
the principal agent in the assassination plot 
against AVilliam III in 1696, was of Scotch 
descent, and at the time of the plot about 
sixty years age. He is characterised os ‘ a 
man equally intriguing, daring, and cautious.’ 
He appears to have been a favourite officer of 
Viscount Dimdee, and at the battle of Kil- 
liecrankie was joint commander of the regi- 
ment of Sir Donald M‘Donald of Sleat, 
along with that baronet’s son (Macpuer- 
SON, Original Papers, i. 870). After the 
death of Dundee he passed over intoilreland, 
landing there from Mull with the Pink, 19 
March 1690 (Macphersok, i. 173). Being 
held by the Highlanders ‘ in high esteem. 
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he returned in 1691 to Scotland, with ‘a 
warrant under King James’s hands to treat 
with the TTighland clans ’ (Oarstarbs’s State 
Papers f 140). As an opportunity for a rising 
did not present itself, he returned again to 
Franco ; but though he held the appointment 
of lieutenant in the ex-king’s regiment of 
liorse guards, commanded by the Duke of 
Berwick, he was also frequentl;^ employed 
along with Captain Williamson in negotia- 
tions with the adherents of James in Eng- 
land. In 1696 he arriv'od in England with 
a commission from James ‘ remiiring our 
loving subjects to rise in arms and make war 
upon the Prince of Orange, the usurper of 
our throne.’ According to the Duke of Ber- 
wick, 2,000 horse were to be raised to join 
the king on his arrival from France, Sir. tohn 
Fenwick to be major-general, and Sir George 
Barclay brigadier {Manoirs of the Duke of 
Berwick, i. 134). Barclay, however, inter- 
preted his commission as allowing him a 
certain discretion in the methods to be em- 
ployed against ‘the usurper.’ Making the 

f nazza of Covent Garden his headquarters, 
le gathered around him a body of conspi- 
rators — forty men in all, well mounted — who 
were to pounce on William as he was return- 
ing from Hichmond to London, the spot 
selected^eing a narrow lane between Brent- 
ford and Turnhara Green, where his coach 
and six could not turn. The time fixed was 
15 Feb., but the plot having been revealed, 
the king remained at home both on that day 
and on the 22nd. The i)rincipal subordi- 
nates were captured, with the exception of 
Barclay, who made his escape to France. 
In a narrative published in Clarke’s ‘ Life 
of James II,’ Barclay exonerates his master 
from^all knowledge of the plot ; but that he 
did not strongly reprobate it, is sufficiently 
provt^ by ‘l!he fact that he received Barclay 
again into his service. During the negotia- 
tions with France in 1698, the Earl of Port- 
land demanded that Barclay should be deli- 
vered up ; but Louis replied that the regiment 
he commanded had been disbanded, and that 
he did not know what had become of him. 

[Clarke’s Life of James II ; Howell’s State 
Trials, vol. xiii.; Melville and Leven Papers; 
Macpherson’s Original Papers ; Carstares’s State 
Papers ; Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick; 
Dalrymple’s Memoirs; Burnet’s History of his 
own Times; Wilson’s James II and the Duke of 
Berwick ; the Histories of Macanlay, Ranke, and 
Klopp.] T. F. H. 

"JlBARQIiAY, HUGH (1799-1884), a 
Scottish pj^wyer and sherin substitute of 
Perthshire, was descended from the old Bar- 
clay family of Fifeshire, and was bom on 


18 Jan. 1799 in Glasgow, where his father 
was a merchant. Alter serving his appren- 
ticeship as a law agent he was admitted a 
member of the Glasgow faculi^ in 1821. In 
1829 he was appointed sheriff substitute of 
the western district of Perthshire, and ijA 
1833 sheriff substitute of the county. He 
died at his residence at Early-bank, Craigie, 
near Perth, on 1 Feb. 1884, having for several 
years been the oldest judge in Scotland. 
Sheriff Barclay was the author of ‘ A Digest 
of the Law of Scotland, with special re- 
ference to the Office and Duties of the Justice 
of the Peace,’ 1852-3, a work which has 
passed into several editions, and has proved of 
invaluable service to the class of magistrates 
for which it was intended. Besides editions 
of various other legal works, he also pub- 
lished ‘ Law of Highways,’ 1847 ; ‘ Public 
House Statutes,’ 1862 ; ‘ .ludicial Procedure 
in Presbyterian Church Courts,’ 1876 ; and 
other minor tractates, such, as ‘Hints to 
Legal Students,’ ‘ The Local Courts of Eng- 
land and Scotland compared,’ and ‘The Out- 
line of the Law of Scotland against Sabbath 
Profanat ion.’ He was a frequent contributor 
to the ‘Journal of Jurisprudence’ and other 
legal periodicals, and his papers on the ‘ Curi- 
osities of the Game Laws * and ‘ Curiosities 
of Legi.slat.ion ’ were also published by him 
in a collected form. For many years ho was 
a prominent member of the general assembly 
oi the church of Scotland, and, taking an 
active interest in ecclesiastical and philan- 
thropic matters, he published ‘ Thoughts on 
Sabbath Schools,’ 1 855 ; ‘ Tlie Sinaitic In- 
scriptions,’ 1 866, and a few other small works 
of a similar kind. 

[Scotsman, 2 Feb. 1884.] T. F. H. 

j BARCLAY, .JOHN (1582-1621), author 
of the ‘ Argenis,’ was bom 28 Jan. 1582 at 
Pont.-il-Mous8on, where his father, William 
Barclay [q.v.], was professor of civil law in 
the college then recently founded in that town 
by the Duke of Lorraine. His mother, Anne 
de Malleviller, was a French lady of dis- 
tinguished birth j but Barclay always con- 
sidered himself a Scotsman and a subject 
of James I, and the attempt to affiliate him 
to France, of which his native town at that 
period formed no part, has been renounced 
even by the French critics who have of late 
done so much to elucidate the circumstances 
of Ifls life. He is said to have been educated 
by the Jesuits, and this may partially l^ve 
been the case; but his father is Tittle likelyto 
have resigned the main charge of his educa4 
tion .to other hands, and his writings show 
no trace of the false taste whichliad alrea^ 
begun to infect the Jesuit colleges. Lil» 
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Pope’s, his youthful fancy was captivated | the ‘ Icon Animorum,’ generally reckoned as 
by Statius, and his first performance was a j the fourth part of the ‘Sat vricon,’ an animated 
commentary on the ‘Thebaid,’ composed at the ! and accurate sketch of the character of the 
age of, nineteen. Tlie Jesuits may well have , chief European nations. In 1616 he quitted 
desired to enlist so promising a recruit in j England for Rome, a step imputed by 
their order; but the usual story that his father ; himself to ^penitence for having ptiblishetl 
carried him pff to England to avoid their per- ; and defended the errors of his father on the 
secitions is rendered doubtful by the differ- , extent of the papal authority; but which the 
ent account of the motive of Iiis visit assigned j internal evidence of his Latin poems shows 
byhimself in onoof hispoems. The accession j to have been';rather occasioned by the dis- 
ofaScottish king tothe Englishthronewould , appointment of his hopes of reward’ahd ad- 
eeem quite sufficient inducement to draw a j vancement at the English court. Though his 
gifted and enterprising young Scotsman to j works continued to be prohibited at Rome, ho 
London; at the same time his antipathy to I was pensioned by Paul V and well received 
the Jesuits, from whatever cause it may have | by his old ant agonist Ilellarmine ; he repaid 
arisen, was unquestionably very genuine, and ! their protect ion, ‘ meliore voluntate quam 
found vent in his next work. The first part j successu,’ says one of his biographers, by a 
of the ‘ Satyricon,’ published under the name controversi.-’l work against protestant ism, the 
of Euphormio Lusiuinus, is said to have ap- ‘ Parjcnesis ad Sectarios,’ printed at Cologne 
peared in London in 16053, but no copy of the in 1617. It wus probably discovered tliat 
edition has ever been found. A second edition theology was not his forte; at all events, his 
was printed at Paris in 1606. Rarclay’s stay services were not again put into requisition, 
in England was but short; he repaired first and be spent his last years in retirement, 
to Angers, and in 1605 to Paris, where he indulging the innate Scottish taste for gar- 
married Louise Debonnaire, daughter of an dening by cultivating tulips, and his special 
army paymaster, and herself a Latin scholar literary gift by the composition of hismaster- 
and poetess. The married pair removed in piece, the ‘ Argcnis.’ According to a manu- 
1606 to l,iOndon, where, in the same year, script note in a copy belonging to ISI. Dukas, 
Rarclay published his Latin poems under the founded on information derived from Rar- 
title of ‘ Sylvaj,’ but the second part of the clay’s son, this memorable work was com- 
‘ Satyricon ’ was published at Paris in 1607, pleted on 28 July 1621; on 1 Aug. the 
an edition entirely unknown until recently author was stricken wdth a violent fever, 
brought to light by M. Jules Dukas. Rarclay and he expired on the loth. Ralph Thorie, 
continued to reside in London for nt'arly ten in his anonymous elegy on Barclay’s death 
years, enjoying, as the statement of his friend (London, 1621), more than insinuates that 
Thorie and the internal evidence of his works he was poisoned, and the suddenness of his 
attest, the favour of James I as a countryman decease is certainly suspicious. His romance 
and a scholar ; but the assertions of some of was printed the same ^ear at Paris, under the 
his biographers fail to convince us that he supervision of his friend Peirescius, W'hose 
was entrusted with state secrets or employed letters to him remain unedited in the public 
in foreign missions. The obloquy occasioned library at Carpentras. Barclay, Ijy his 
by the attacks made in the ‘ Satyricon ’ on the direction, was interred in the church of St. 
Jesuits and the Duke of Lorraine compelled Onofrio, which also hoMs the remains of 
nim in 1611 to vindicate himself by the pub- Tasso. A monument erected to him in an- 
lication of an ‘Apologia,’ usually but im- other church was subsequently removed, 
properly regarded as a third part of the either from the revival of suspicions respect- 
work. This has been usually stated to have ing his orthodoxy ; or, according to another 
been designed as a reply to a particular at- account, from his widow’s di^leusure at a 
tack of which the autlior has remained un- cop^ having been made for Cardinal Bar- 
known, but M. Dukas demonstrates that this berini as a monument to a tutor in his own 
latter cannot have been written before 1616 family. Barclay left a son, who became an 
or 1617. In 1608 Barclay lost Ws father, and abb6. Ilis widow returned to France, and 
in 1609 he edited the latter’s posthumous died at Orleans in 1652. 
treatise, ‘ De Potestate Papeo,’ a work boldly Barclay is a writer of the highest merit, who 

atthoking the usurpations of the mediceval has adapted the style bf Petronius, elevated. 
pqpeBT^which fhvolved him in a controversy by the assiduous study of more dignified 
J^llarmine. By other Jesuit adversaries models, with signal success to the reauire- 
he was accused of having ^sembled carjfor- meilts of his own-day. His ‘ Satyricqft’ wows 
eaken his rel^ion to grat^ James 1. a how completely at an^ earlv age hd’had ap- 

wi[|ich couldwve been easily established if'it propriated the fascinating elegance of Petro- 
had been well founded. In 1614 he published nius, while good taste or good nibrals kept hii| 
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matter singularly pure, considering his age 
and his vocation as a satirist. There is more 
of jyouthful vigour in the ‘ Satyricon,’ more 
weight and finish in the ‘Argenis,’ which en- 
joys the further advantages (if an intei*esting 
plot and a serious ]>ur])ose. The ‘ Satj’ricon’ 
is partly autobiographical, jiartly based on 
his father’s adventures, and one main object 
is the ridicide of persons individually ob- , 
noxious to him, such as the Duke of Lor- i 
raine, who figures under the name of Callion. , 
The Jesuits are attacked under the collective ; 
designat ion of Acignii ; and the puritans, 
whom Darclay hardly liked b(>tter, are im- ' 

I iersonated under the figure of Oatliarinus. j 
n the ‘ Argenis,’ though most of the charac- ; 
ters are real personages, the merely jiersonal [ 
element is less cons]>icuous ; the author’s pur- j 
]iose is graver, and his scope wider, flo de- 
signed to admonish princes and politicians, 
and above all to denounce political faction 
and conspiracy, and show how they might 
be rejiressed. The League and the Gunpow- 
der plot had evidently made a strong im- 
pression on his youthful mind. The valour 
arid conduct of Archombrotus and Poliarchus 
(lx>tli representing Henry IV), the regal 
dignity and feminine weakness of Tlyanisbe 
(Elizabeth), the presumptuous arrogance t)f 
iladirobanes (Philip IT), are jiowerfully de- 
])icted. As a story, the work occasionally 
flags, but the style and the thoughts main- 
tain the reader’s interest. F^nelon’s ‘ Tele- 
machus’is considerably indebted to it, and it 
is an indispensable link in the chain Avhich 
unites classical with modern fiction. It has 
equally pleased men of action and men of 
letters; with the admiration of statesmen 
like Richelieu and Leibnitz may be asso- 
ciated the enthusiastic verdict of Coleridge, 
who pronounces the style concise as Tacitus 
and perspicuous as Livy, and regrets that the 
romance was ncit moulded by some English 
contemporary into the octave stanza or epic 
blank verse. Rarclay’s own Latin verse is 
elegant and pleasing, and rarely aspires to be 
anything more. Very little is known with 
certaitity respecting llarcla^y’s character and 
personal traits. His eleglst Thorio extols 
‘lis personal qualities with most affectionate 
warmth, but in very general terms, lie is I 
usually said to have ^en grave and melan- j 
cholv, but Thorio celebrates his ‘facilis lepor,’ 
and Bugnot ^eaks of his ‘ frons ad hilaritatem 
porrecta.’ He evidently sought the favour of 
the great, and would concede much to obtain 
it, but he cannot be reproached with flattery 
br servility. His adherence to the catholic 
religion was probably the result of a sincere 
preference, but his ’WTitings are by no means , 
those of a zealot. 


j f Hard ay’s biography, as usually narrated, is 

' disfigured by many errors, and many passages in 
his life are unknown or obscure. The notices of 
contemporaries and writers of -the next genera- 
tion, such as Bugnot, Poiiii, Orassus, Erythrseus, 
were condensed, with many corrections, inlo an 
article in Bayle’s Dictionary, which has since 
served ns the standard source of information, but 
which M. Jules Dukas, in the preface to his 
bibliography of the Satyricon (Paris, 1880), has 
shown to abound with errors. M. Dukas has 
discovered many new facts, and his essay is the 
most valuable modern work on Barclay. There 
is a good Latin dissertation on the Ararenis by 
L4on Boucher (Paris, 1874). See also Dupond, 
L’ Argenis do Barclai (Paris, 1875). There is no 
collected edition of Banday’s works, and M. Du- 
kas’s exhaustive bibliography of the Satyricon 
is the only important contribution to their lite- 
rary history. His separate poems appear in the 
Delitiee Poetarum Scotorum. A fifth part was 
added to the Satyricon by Claude Morisot, under 
the pseudonym of Alethophilus, and has fre- 
quently been published along witli it. A trans- 
lation of the Argenis by Ben Junsou was entered 
at Stationers’ Hjill on 2 Oct. 1623, but was never 
published. Two other translations appeared 
shortly afterwards. The Icon Animorum was 
translated by Thomas May in 1633.] R. 0. 

BARCLAY, J( )HN(1 734— l!^f)8), minister 
of the church of Scotland and llie founder 
of the sect of the Bei’eans, otherwise called 
Barclay ites or Barclayans, was born in 1734 
at Mnthill, in Perthshire, where his father, 
Liidovic Barclay, was a farmer and miller. 
From an early ago he was destined for the 
church. Ho entered the university of St. 
Andrews, and took the degree of M.A., 
afterwards ])a.ssing through the ordinary theo- 
logical curriculum. Ho became an ardent 
supporter of the views of Dr. Archibald 
Campbell, then professor of church history. 
On 27 Sept. 1759 Barclay received license 
to preach the gospel from the presbytery of 
Auchterarder, and soon after became assist- 
ant to the Rev. .lames Jobson, incumbent of 
the parisli of En*ol, with whom he remained 
nearly four years, when he was dismissed for 
his inculcation of obnoxious doctrines. In 
June 1763 he became assistant minister to 
the Rev. Antony Dow, incumbent of Fetter- 
cairn, in Kincardineshire, where ho spent 
nine years. His eloquence filled the church 
to overflowing. A change in his opinions 
wap indicated by the publication, in 1766, of a 
‘ Paraphrase of the Book of Psalms,’ to which 
was prefixed a ‘ Dissert ation on the Best Ml^ris 
of interpreting that Port ion of the Canon of 
Scripture.’ The presbytery of Fordoun, in 
which Fettercaim is situated, summoned Bar- 
clay to appear before them. He escaped from 
their bar without censure. The antagonism 
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Against him was revived, however, by his re- ■ was minister to from one thousand to twelve 
assertion of doctrines obnoxious to the pres- hundred communicants, all collected to- 
bytery in a small work entitled ‘liejoice ffcther by the industry of Mr. Barclay during 
evermore, or Christ All in All,’ against the his nine years’ labour at Fettercaim ’ {Life 
dangerous teaching of which the presbytery , of Mr. John Barclay). Meanwhile Barclay 
drew up a libel, or warning, to bo read pub- i himself had preferred to accept the call to 
licly on a specified day in the chnrcli of Fet- | Fdinburgh, in view of which he had repaired 
tercaim. The libel had little effect iipon ! to Newcastle for ordination, to which he 
the people, whom Barclay continued to in- j was admitted 12 (let. 1773. His followers, 
struct in his old methods, publishing in 1769 ' sometimes called Barclayans or Barclayites, 
one of the largest of his treatises, entitled i after their founder, desigJiated themselves 
‘ Without Faith, without God ; or an Appeal i Bereaiis (Acts xvii. 11). Barclay described 
to God concerning His own Kxistence,’ which j himself as ‘ minister of the Berean assembly 


has been several t imes reproduced, either | 
alone or as part of the works of t he author, i 
He produced also in the same year a polemi- 
cal letter on the ‘ Eternal Gemmition of the 
Son of God,’ which was followed in 1771 by 
a. letter on the ‘ Assurance of Faith,’ and a 
‘ Letter on Prayer, addre.s.sod to a certain In- 
dependent Congregation in Scotland.’ The 
death of Mr. Dow, minister of Fettercaim, 
25 Atig. 1772, left Barclay to the mercy of 
the presbytery, who not only inhibited him 
from 2 >reaching in the church of Fettercaim, 
but used all their influence to close his 
mouth within their bounds, which lie in 
what is (ialled the Mearns. The clergy of the 
neighbouring district of Angus were much 
more friendly, and Barclay was generally 
admitted to their churclujs, in wliich for 
several months he jjreached to crowded con- 
gregations. The jjarish of Fettercaim al- 
most unanimously favoured the claims of 
Barclay to the vacant living, and apjiealed 
on his behalf to the synod of Angus and 
Meams, and then to the general assembly, to 
support him again.st his rival, the Rev. Robert 
Foote. But it was ordered that Foote should 
be inducted. The presbytery of Fordoun 
refused Barclay a certificate of character. 
The refusal of the presbytery was sustained 
•on appeal successively by the sytiod and the 
general assembly, wlio dismissed the case 
24 May 1773. Barclay was thus debarred 
from holding any benefice in the church of 
Scotland. Hereupon adherents of his teach- 
ing formed themselves into congregations in 
Edinburgh and at Fettercaim, both of whom 
invited him to become their minister. He 
reached at Fettercaim two Sundays in July 
773 in the open air to thousands of hearers, 
and the people of that and the neighbouring 
parishes erected a largo building for worship 
at a place called Sauchybum ; to the pdsto- 
mte of which, in default of Barclay’s ac- 
ceptance, James M‘Rae was unanimously 
called. He was accordingly * set aside as 
their pastor early in spring, 1774, by the as- 
sistance of Mr. Barclay, who was present ; 
and from that period till 1779 Mr. M'Rae 


in Edinburgh. Their doctrines are in the main 
tlioseof ordinary Calvinism; but they also hold 
the ojiinions (1) that natural religion under- 
mines the evidences of Christianity ; (2) that 
assurance is of the essence of faith ; (3) that 
unbelief is the unpardonable sin ; and (4) that 
the Psalms refer exclusively to Christ..- ‘There 
are Berean churches in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Crieff, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Arbroath, Mon- 
trose, Brechin, Fettercaim, and a few other 
jilaces’ in i-icotland {/iioyraphical JJictionaiy 
of Bnninent Scoffinien), where, however, they 
are described as a ‘ small and diminishing 
party of religionists’ (hlADiE’a Ecclesiastical 
Cyclopaedia), and 1 here are, it is believed, a 
few con gregal ions of them in America 
(M'Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, &c., 
New York). When Barclay had preached 
for about three ytjars in Edinburgh, lie took a 
two years’ leave of absence, during which he 
I jiroceeded to Loudon. Here he laid the 
I foundation of a church of Bereana, and also 
established a debating society. Barclay had 
made ready his Avay as a propagandist by 
the publication of a ‘ New WorTt in three 
volumes, containing, 1. The Psalms para- 
jihrased according to the New Testament. 

2. A select Collection of Spiritual Songs. 

3. Essays on various Subiects,’ 12mo, Edin- 
burgh, 1776; including, oesides the works 
already particularised, a treatise on the ‘ Sin 
against the Holy Ghost.’ Other selected 
works were jiublished, both before and after 
this date. To some of these are jirefixed 
short narratives of Barclt^’s life, ns in an 
edition of the ‘ Assurance of Faith,’ published 
at Glasgow in 1825 ; in an edition of his 
‘ Essay on the Psalms,’ &c., Edinburgh, 
1826 ; and in an edition of his ‘ W.orks,’ 8vd, 
Glasgow, 1852. In 1783 Barclay published 
a small work for the use of the Berean 
churches, the ‘ Epistle to the Hebrews parar 
phrased,’ with a collection of psalms and 
songs from his other works, accompanied 
by ‘A Close Examination into the Truth 
of several received Principles.’ Barclay 
died suddenly of aiwplexy at Edinburgh, on 
Sunday, 29 July 1798, whilst kneeling in 
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? ►raver at the house of a friend, at which he 
ia<I called on finding’ liimself unwell whilst 
on his way to preach to his congregation 
He was interred in the Oalton old burying- 
ground, where a monument was erected to 
his memory. 

[Foote’s Essay appemled to a Sormon, &c., 

' Aberdeen, 1775; A Short Account of the Flarly 
I/ife of Mr. Jolui*'Barclay, prefixed to various 
works ; ThomV^reface to Without Faith, with- 
out God, &c^, 1836; Biog. Diet, of Eminent 
Scotsmen, 1868; Scott’s Fasti Ecclesise Scoti- 
cansc, pt; vi. p. 867 ; M'Clintock and Strong’s 
Cycloptcdia of Biblictvl, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature, 8vo, New York, 1867-81.] 

A. 11. G. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1741-1823), one of 
the oldest and most distinguished officers 
who ever ..served in the marines, entered that 
corps in 1755 as a second lieutenant, and 
became first lieutenant in 1756. lie served 
’throughout the seven years’ war, at first in 
'Hie Mediterranean, then in the expedition to 
BdUe’ Isle^in 1760, and lastly on the coast of 
'Africa,; he was promoted captain in 1762. 
He served with distinction through the Ame- 
rican war, particularly at the lied Bank and 
in the mucl forts, and was in command of 


1813 he became general, and in 1814 retired 
from the service after continuous employ- 
ment for fifty-nine years. He went to live 
at Taunton, where he died in November 1823. 

[h'or Barclay’s services see the Royal Military 
Calendar, and occasional allusions in the common 
military and naval histories.] H. M. S. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1758-1826), anato- 
mist, was bom in Perthshire 10 Dec. 1768, 
his father being a farmer, brother of John Bar- 
clay [(j. v.l, founder of the Boroan sect in Edin- 
burgh. Obtaining a bursary in St. Andrew’s 
University, he studied for the church, and 
became a licensed minister; but entering the- 
family of Mr. C. Campbell as a tutor, he de- 
voted his leisure to natural history, after- 
wards concentrating his attention especially 
on human anatomy. In 1789 he passed as 
tutor into the family of Sir James Campbell 
of Aberuchill, whoso daughter Eleanora he 
long afterwai’ds married, in 181 1 . The young 
Campbells, his pupils, entered Edinburgh 
University in 1789, and Barclay became an 
assistant to John Bell, the anatomist, and 
was also associated with his brother Charles, 
afterwards Sir Charles Bell. To Sir James 
Campbell Barclay owed the meaxis of com- 
pleting his medical course. ’ ‘ lie became 


the marines on board the Augusta, when that 
frigate answered the fire of the forts, and 
w»as deserted on being herself set on fire in 
the Delaware river. For these services he was 
promoted major by brevet in 1777. He was 
one of the commanding ollicers of marines in 
Rodney’s great action with De Grasse, and 
was after it promoted lieutenant-colonel by 
brevet in 1783. lie saw no further active 
serv'ice at sea, but was for the next thirty 
years chiefly employed on the staff of the 
marines in England. He became major in 
the marines in 1791, and lieutenant-colonel 
in the marin<^s, and colonel by brevet ixi 
\1794. In 1796 he became major-general, 
and in 1798 second colonel commandant in 
his corps. In this capacity he had much 
to do with the organisation of the marines, 
and effected many reforms in their uniform 
and drill. In 1803 he became lieutenant- 
general and colonel commandant of the 
marines, and in 1806 resident colonel com- 
inandant. He was now practically com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole corps under 
the admiralty, and the universal testimony 
borne to its good character testifies to the 
excellence of its organisation, and it must 
be remembered that not only in the mutinies 
pf Spithead and the Nore, but in all the 
mutinous manifestations which occurred, the 
marines proved that they could be depended 
on tb check’ tnutiny among the sailors. In 


M.D. Edin. in 1796, then went to London 
for a season’s study under Dr. Marshall of 
Thavies Inn, an enlincnt anatomical teacher, 
but returned to Edinburgh and established 
himself as an anatomical lecturer in 1797. 
Thencefoiward until 1826 he delivered two* 
complete courses of human anatomy, a morn- 
ing and an evening one, eveiy winter session, 
and for several years before his deatli gave 
a summer course on comparative anatomy. 
His classes gi’adually grew in reputation ; m 
1804 he was formally recognised as a lecturer 
on anatomy and surgery hy the Edinburgh 
College of Surgeons, and in 1 806 he became a 
fellow of the Edinburgh Colh?ge of Physicians. 
Ilis styleof lecturingwas extremely clear, and 
‘lluminated by a thorough knowledge of the 
history of his subject. He contributed the 
article Physiology to the third edition of the 
' Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ (1797), and in it 
ihowed good scientific perception, although 
die amount of knowledge then available for 
such 'an article appears extremel;^ small to a 
modern reader. He developed his ideas of a 
nomenclature of human anatomy based on 
scidhtific principles, and ridiculed many ab- 
surdities, which, however, have for the most 
part persisted, in ‘A New Anatomical No- 
menclature’ (1803). In 1808 he published 
treatise on ‘ The Muscular Motions of the 
Human Body,’ arranged according to regions 
and systems, and with many practical appli- 
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cations to surgery. This was followed in j the 60,000 Jews calculated to inhabit the 
1812 by his ^Description of the Arteries of! town. Barclay stayed in Constantinople till 
the Human Bpdy,’ the result of much ori- j 1861, making missionair journeys to the 
ginal study and dissection. A second edition j Danuhian provinces, Bhoaes, and other nearer 
appeared in 1820. He w'as e\ er on the look- districts. He acquired a thorough knowledge 
out for opportunities of dissecting rare ani- of the Spanish dialect spoken by the Sephar- 
mals, and tnus he acquired an unusual know- die Jews, and diligently prosecuted hrs studies 
ledge of comparative anatoxny, by which he in Hebrew. In 1861 he was nominated in- 
illustrated his lectures. He furnished de- cumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem, a posi- 
scriptive matter to a series of plates illus- tion requiring energy and tact to avoid en- 
trating the human skeleton and the skeletons tanglement in the ouarrels of the parties 
of some of the low’er animals, published by whose rivalries Barclay describes as a ‘ fret- 
Mitchell of Edinburgh in 1819-20. Several ting leprosy’ neutfalising his best eflbrts. 
of his lectures on anatomy were published In 1866 he visited Knglai^d ancT Ireland on 
posthumoiusly in 1827. He died on 21 Aug. private matters, received the degree of EB.D.-* 
1826, after two years’ illness, during which from his university, and married. On his 
his classes were carried on b}' Dr. Knox. He return he found it impossible to continue in 
left his large museum of anatomy to the Edin- his post unless his salary was increased, and 
burgh College of Surgeons, where it consti- the refusal of the London S<5ciety to do this 
tutes the Barclcian IMuseum. One of his necessitated his resignation. Tliis was in 
most interesting works is ‘ An Inquiry into 1870 ; he returned again to England and 
the Opinions, Ancient and IModern, concern- filled for a time the curacies of Howe in Lin- 
ing Life and Organisation,’ published in 1822 colnshire and St. INI argaret’s, West m^pstori 
(pp. 642). He paid considerable attention till in 1873 he was presented to >he liviii^g* 
also to veterinary medicine, and was chiefly of Stapleford in the St. Albans dioceSe. fllie 
instrumental in the foundation of a veteri- comparative leisure thus aflbrded him ehabled 
nary school by one of his pupils, Professor him to publish in 1877 translations of pertain 
Dick, under the patronage of the Highland select treatises of the Talmud with prolego- 
Society of Scotland. mena and notes. Opinion has been much 

[Memoir by Sir G. Ballingall, M.D., prefixed divided as to the value of this work/but 
to Introd. Lectures to a Course of Anatomy by Jewish critics are unanimous m asserting 
John Barclay, M.D., Edinburgh, 1827 ; Memoir that it is marked by an unfair animus agaiiist 
by G. K. Waterhouse, prefixed to vol. viii.of Sir their nation and literature. In 1880 he re- 
W. Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library, Edinburgh, ceived the degree of D.D. from Dublin Uni- 
1843; Struthers’s History Sketch of Edin. Anat. versity. In 1881 the see of Jerusalem became 
School, Edinb. 1867.] G. T. B, vacant, and Dr. Barclay’s experience and at- 

tainments marked him out as the only man 
BAHCLAY, JOSEPH, D.D. (1831- likely to fill the post successfully. lie was 
1881), bishop of Jerusalem, was born near most enthusiastically w’elcomed to Jerusalem, 
Strabano in county Tyrone, Ireland, his and entered on his duties with his usual 
family being of Scotch extraction. He was vigour, but his sudden death after a short 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and illness in October 1881 put an end to the 

E roceeded B.A. in 1864 and M.A. in 1867, hopes of those who believed that at last some 
ut showed no particular powers of applica- of the objects of the original founders of thp 
tion or study. In 1864 he was ordained to bishopric were to he realised. Bishop JBar- 
a curacy at Bagnelstown, county Carlow, clay’s attainments were most extensive. He 
and on taking up his residence there began preached in Spanish, French, and German ; 
to show very great interest in the work of ne was intimately acquainted with Biblical 
the London Society for px’omoting Chris- and Habbinical Hebrew ; ho was diligently 
tianity among the Jews. The question of engaged at his death in perfecting his know- 
Jewish conversion was at that time agitating ledge of Arabic ; and he had acquired some 
the religious world in England, and Barclay knowledge of Turkish during his residence 

3 orted the cause in his own neighbour- in Constantinople. 

with great activity, till in 1868 his [An elaborate critical biography of the bishop, 
enthusiasm resulted in his offering hifSbiself giving copious extracts from his journals and 
to the London Society as a missionary. He letters, was published anonymously in 1883J 
left Ireland, much regretted by his parishipners B. B. 

and friends, and, after a few months’ study in 

LoQdoii, was appointed to Con8tantinoplei» BARCLAY, BOBERT (1648-1690% 
The mission there had been established in ‘(Quaker apologist, was bom at Gordonstown, 
1886, but no impression had been made en Morayshire, 28 Dec. 1648. His fathec, David 
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Barclay, the representative of an ancient 
family formerly called Berkeley, was born 
in 1610, and served under Gustav us Adol- 
phus. On the outbreak of the civil war he 
accepted a commission in the Scotch army. 
He was a friend of John, afterwards Earl 
Middleton, who had also served in the thirty 
years’ war. Barclay commanded part of the 
force with which JVliddleton repelled Mont- 
rose before Inverness in May 1646. On 
26 Jan. 1648 he married Catherine, daughter 
of Sir K. Gordon, and bought the estate of 
Ury, near Aberdeen. During Hamilton’s 
invasion of England in the same year he was 
left in a command at home ; but ret ircd, or 
was dismissed, from active service when 
Cromwell entered Scotland after Preston. 
We are told that Barclay and Middleton 
were ‘ always on that side which at least 
pretended t-o be in the king’s interest.’ Bar- 
clay’s estate was forfeited, and, in order, it 
is said, to regain possession, he obtained a 
seat in the Scotch parliament after the death 
of Charles, and was also one of the thirty 
members for Scotland returned to Cromwell s 
parliament of 1654 and 1656 (Acts of Scotch 
Parliaments^ iii. part ii.). He was also a 
commissioner for the forfeited estates of the 
loyalists. He was arrested after the Kesto- 
ration, apparently in 1665 (see a warrant for 
his committal to Edinburgh Castle, 23 Aug. 
1665, in Additional MS. 23123) ; but was 
released by the interest, it is said, of his 
friend Middleton. 

He had lost his wife in 1663, and at her 
dying request recalled his son Robert, who 
had been sent for education to his uncle, then 
rector of the Scotch college at Paris. The 
father was afraid of catholic influences, and 
the son tells us (treatise on Universal Love) 
that he had in fact been ‘ defiled by the pol- 
lutions ’ of popery. He obeyed his father’s 
orders, apd returned at the cost of losing the 
promised ini^ritance of his uncle, and for a 
time remaineld in an unset tled state of mind. 
His father was converted to quakerism, 
through the influence, it is said, ot a fellow- 
risoner in Edinburgh, James Swinton, and 
eclared his adhesion to the sect in 1666. 
Robert Barclay followed his father’s example 
in 1667. He studied hard at this time ; he j 
learned Greek and Hebrew, being already a , 
French and Latin scholar, and read the early j 
fathers, and ecclesiastical history. In Febru- 
ary 1670 he married one of his own persuasion, 
Christian, daughter of Gilbert Mollison, an 
Aberdeen merchant, by his wife, Margaret, an 
early convert to quakerism. He soon after- 
wards turned to account a degree of learning 
and logical skill very unusual amongst the 
early quakers in controversy with one William 
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Mitchell, a neighbouring preacher. ‘ Truth 
; cleared of Calumnies ’ appeared in 1670, 
and ‘ William Mitchel unmasqued ’ in 1672. 

, In 1673 he published a ‘ Catecnism and Con- 
j fession of haith ; ’ and in 1,676 two contro- 
i versial treatises. The first of these, called 
I the ‘ Anarchy of the Ranters,’ was intended 
to vindicate the quakers from the charge of 
sympathy with anarchy, whilst repudiating 
tiie claim to authority of the catholic and 
' other churches. The second was the famous 
I ‘Apology.’ Barclay had already put forth 
' ‘ Theses Theologife,^ a sei’ies of fifteen propo- 
sitions referring to quaker tenets. They were 
printed in English, Ijatin, French, Dutch, and 
j divines were invited to discuss them. A pub- 
lic discussion took place upon them (14 March 
1675) in Aberdeen with some divinity stu- 
dents. It ended in confusion, and conflicting 
reports were published by the opposite par- 
ties. The ‘ j^)ology ’ itself, which is a de- 
fence of the ‘ Theses,’ was published in Latin 
I at Amsterdam in 167 6. A copy of it was sent 
I in February 1678 to each of the ministers 
' at the congress of Nimeguen; and an Eng- 
lish version was printed in t he same year. It 
provoked many replies, and has been fre- 
j quently republished. 

i Meanwhile Barclay was suffering persecu- 
tion at home. In i672 he had felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to walk in sackcloth 
j through the streets of Aberdeen, though at 
the cost of grievous agony of spirit {Season- 
able Warning to the People of Aberdeen). He 
was imprisoned at Montrose in the same yeay. 
In 1676 he travelled in Holland and Ger- 
many, and there made the acquaintance of 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, who had taken 
an interest in quaker principles. She was, it 
! seems, distantly related to him through his 
[ mot her. He heard during his journey of the 
! imprisonment of his father and some thirty 
I other quakers in the Tolbooth at Aberdeen, 
j lie returned with a letter from the princess 
to her brother. Prince Rupert, asking him to 
use his influence for the prisoners. Prince 
Rupert, however, was unable to speak to the 
king on account of a ‘ sore legg.’ Barclay 
obtained an interview with the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II, and the king gave 
him what he calls ‘ a kind of a recommenda- 
tion,’ referring the matter to the Scotch coun- 
cil. The council declined to release the 
prisoners unless they would pay the fines and 
promise not to worship except in the common 
form. Barclay returned to Ury, and was 
himself imprisoned in November 1676 (see let- 
ters in Reliquiee Sarclaianss). His father had 
apparently been released on parole (Bbsse’s 
Sujferings of the Quakers). Robert was 
released in April 1677, after a confinement 
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of five months, during which he composed a 
treatise on ‘ Universal Love,’ and wrote a 
letter of remonstrance to Archbishop Sharp. 

After his release Uarclay joined Penn and 
George Fox in. a visit to Germany, and they 
had an interview with the Princess Palat ine, 
which lias been described by l*enn. In 1679 
Barclay was again arrested, but i*elcased after 
three hours’ detention. By ibis time he, 
like Penn, was enjoying favour at; court. 
He frequently saw the Duke of York during 
his government of Scotland, and was a 
friend and cousin of James’s adherent, Pertli. 
In 1679 ho obtained a charter from the 
crowuj in consideration of the services of 
himself and his father, constituting the lands 
of Ury a ‘free barony, with criminal and 
civil jurisdiction ; ’ and his charter was con- 
finned by an act of the Scotch parliament in 
1685. He probably hoped to use the privi- 
lege on behalf of his sect. Another appoint- 
ment was more useful for the same purpose. 
In 1682 a body of twelve quakers, under t he 
auspices of his friend Penn, acquinid the 
proj)rietorship of East New Jersey. In 1683 
the Duke of York gave a patent of the 
province to the proprietors, who had added 
to their body twelve associates, including 
Perth and Barclay. Bai’clay was appointed 
nominal governor, with right to appoint a 
deputy at a salary of 400/. a year, and with 
a share of 6,000 acres of land. One of his 
brothers, John, settled in the province, and 
another, David, died on his passage thither. 
The constitutionof the province was intended 
to bo a pi'actical application of the qnnker 
thcoiy of toleration, and to provide an asyliun 
to the persecuted. 

Barclay continued to reside at Ury, where 
his father died, 12 Oct. 1686. He continued 
to have much influence with .Tames. In a 
‘ Vindication,’ written in 1689 {B.eUqut<e 
Jiarolaiayue), he defends himself against the 
suspicion, explicable by his intimacy with 
James and Perth, of being a Jesuit and a 
catholic. His wife and seven children were 
a sufficient proof that the first suspicion was 
groundless, and he denies that he had any 
leaning to Catholicism, tliough he confessed 
t o loving many catholics, lie says that he 
never saw James till 1676 ; but he believed i 
in the sincerity of James’s zeal for liberty of 
conscience, and, he adds, ‘ I love King James, 
and wish him well.’ Barclay admits that he 
used his influence with James on beAalf of | 
his friends, but denies that ho had ever ' 
spoken of public affairs. lie had received , 
no pecuniary favour, except a sum of 3001. ! 
in payment of a debt incurred by his father ! 
on behalf of Charles I. He disowns, he ! 
says, all political bias ; but he held that | 


every established government would be found 
to favour the doctrine of passive obedience 
maintained by the quakers. It is said that 
Barclay visited James at the time when 
William was expected. Barclay asked 
whether no terms of accommodation could 
I be arranged ; and .Tames replied that he could 
I consent, to anything not unbecoming a gentle- 
' men, except the abandonment of Jliberty of 
conscience. (This is stated on the authority 
of his widow in the Genealoyical Account ^ 
p. 86.) Barclay visited the seven bishops in 
the Tow'er, to justify a statement of wlrich 
they had complained, t.liat. they had been the 
cause of the death of quakers, but assured 
them that the statement .should not be used 
to rui.se prejudice agaimst them. 

In his later years Barclay seems to have 
published nothing except (in 1 686) an English 
version of a letter to a Herr Pacts in defence 
of the nuaker theory of personal inspiration, 
originally written in Jjatiii in 1676. It has 
been praised ns a pithy exposit ion of his prin- 
ciples. 

He died at Ury .3 Oet. 1690. He left 
three sons and four daughters, who were all 
alive fifty years after his death. His wife 
died 14 Dec. 1722, in the seventy-sixth year 
of her age. 

Barclay’s great book, ‘ The Apology,’ is re- 
markable ns the standard exposition of the 
principles of his sect, and is not only the 
fii’st defence of those principles by a man of 
ti’ained intelligence, but in many respects one 
of the most impressive theological writings 
j of the century. In form it is a careful de- 

■ fence of each of the fifteen theses pre- 
: viously published. It is impressive in style ; 

' grave, logical, and often marked by the 
eloquence of lofty moral convictions. It 

■ opens with a singularly dignified letter to 
: the king, dated 26 Nov. 1676v The essential 
I principle (expressed in the second proposi- 
j tion) IS that all true knowleijlge comes from 
I the divine revelation to the heart of the in- 

! dividual. He infei's that the authority of the 
; sci’iptures gives onlv a ‘secondary rule,’ 
subordinate to that of the inward light by 
which the soul pei’ceives the truth as the 
eyes perceive that the sun shines at noonday. 
The light is given to every man, though o1^ 
scured by human coiTuption, and therefore 
the doctrine of reprobation is ‘ horrible and 
blasphemous.’ All men, Christian or heathen, 
may be saved by it. Tlie true doctrines of 
justification, perfection, and perseverance 
are then explained and distinguished 
the erroneous doctrines of catholics and pro- 
testants wffiich, according to him, imply 
rather a change in the outward relation than 
the transformation of the soul which accepts 
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the divine light. He then proceeds to deduce 
the special doctrines of the quakers in re- 
gard to the ministry, worship, and the sacra- 
ments from the same principle, rejecting 
what seems to him to be outward and me- 
chanical ; and (in the fourteenth proposition, 
on the power of the civil magistrate) argues 
against all exercise of conscience by secular 
authority. The last proposition defends the 
quaker repugnance to outward ceremonies 
and worltfly recreations. Barclay’s affinity 
to the so-called Cambridge Platonists and to 
the mystical writers is obvious. He quotes 
Smith’s select discourses with approval ; and j 
speaks with reverence of ^ Bernard and Bona- i 
venture, Taulerus, Thomas j\ Kempis,’ and 
others who have ‘known and tasted the love 
of God.’ His recognition of a divine light 
working in men of all creeds harmonises 
with the doctrine of toleration, which he 
advocates with great force and without the 
restrictions common in his time. For this 
reason he was accused of loaning towards 
deism, and is noticed with respect by Vol- 
taire. In fact, if we dropped the distinction 
which with him is cardinal between the 
divine light and the natural reason, many 
of his arguments would fall in with those 
of the freethinkers, who agreed with him in 
pronouncing external evidences to be insuffi- 
cient, though with a very different intention. 
Barclay’s principal Avritings are as follows ; 

1. ‘Truth cleared of Calumnies,’ 1670. 

2. ‘ William Mitchel unmasquod,’ 1672. 

3. ‘ Seasonable Warning to the Inhabitants 

of Aberdeen,’ 1672. 4. ‘ Catechism and 

Confession of Faith ’ [1673]. 5. ‘ Theses Theo- 
lomiB,’ 1676. 6. ‘ The Anarchy of Ranters,’ 

1676. 7. ‘Apology for the true Christian 

Divinity, as the same is set forth and preached 
by the people called in scorn Quakers,’ 1678 : 
a version of the ‘ Theologia? verae Christianse 
Apologia,’ published at Amsterdam, 1676. 

8. ‘ Universal LoA'e, considered and esta- 
blished upon its right foundation,’ 1677. 
r The Apology vindicated,’ 1679. 10. ‘ The 
Possibility and Necessitv of an Inward and 
Immediate Revelation,’ 1686: an English 
version of a Latin letter to Paets, written 
in 1676. 

The ‘ Catechism ’ and ‘ Apology ’ have been 
frequently reprinted ; and the ‘ i^ology ’ 
has been translated into Dutch, German, 
French, Spanish, Danish, and (part of it) 
into Arabic. 

Barclay’s works were collected in 1692 
into a folio volume, called ‘Truth Trium- 

5 hant,’ with a preface attributed to Penn, 
'hey were republished in three volumes in 
1717-18, and have also been published in 
America. Full details and references to 


some manuscripts still unpublished are given 
I in Smith’s Catalogue. 

[A Short Account of the Life and ‘Writings of 
R. Barclay, 1802; Genealogical Account of the 
Barclays of Urio, 1740 ; the same edited by H. 
Mill, 1812; Life by Wilson Armistead (adding 
little to the above), 1860; Eeliquim Barclaianje, 
a (lithographed) collection of letters, privately 
printed 1870 (a copy in the British Museum); 
Life by Kippis, in the Biographia Britannica ; 
Diary of Alexander Jaffray, by John Barclay, 
(1833); Besse’s Collection of the Sufferings of 
Quakers, a’oI. ii. ; Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ 
Books ; SeAvel’s and Crooso’s Histories of the 
Quakers.] L. S. 

BARCLAY, ROBERT (1774-1811), 
lieutenant-colonel, entered the army as an 
ensign in the 38th regiment on 28 Oct. 1789, 
and embarked with lus regiment for the East 
Indies, Avhere he signalised himself in most 
of the actions fought there in 1793. He was 
so distinguished by his talents and courage 
that he was promoted to a lieutenancy on 
31 May 1793, and to a company on 8 April 
1796, and on both occasions out of his turn. 
Having been taken prisoner by the enemy, 
he suffered much in captivity, and in the year 
following his promotion he returned to Eng- 
land. Thoiigli entitled to six months’ leave, 
he hastened to rejoin his regiment, then in 
the West Indies. 

His dist inguished qualities having become 
known toljieutenant-genoral Sir John Moore, 
lie w’as promoted to a majority in the 62ncl 
on 17 Sept. 1803, and on 29 May 1800 to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy. In 1808 he accom- 
panied Sir John Moore in the expedition to 
Sweden, and afterwards to Portugal. Ho 
was mentioned in despatches for his distin- 
guished conduct at the battle on the Coa on 
24 .June 1810. He afteiwards commanded a 
brigade, at the head of which, when charging 
the French on the heights of Busaco, he re- 
ceived a Avound below the left knee. For his 
conduct at Busaco he was again honourably 
mentioned in despatches. His wound obliged 
him to leave the service, and he died from 
the effects of it on 11 May 1811. 

[Historical Record of the 62nd Regt. p. 122 ; 
Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington, iv. 184-306 ; Army Lists.] A. S. B. 

BARCLAY, Captain ROBERT (1779- 
1864)! [See Allaedice.] 

BARCLAY, ROBERT (1833-1876), ec- 
clesiastical historiographer, was bom 4 Aug. 
1833 at Croydon. He was the younger son 
of John Barclay (6. 1797, d. 1838), a lineal 
descendant of the apologist in a younger 
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branch, the editor of Alexander Jaftray’s 
diary (1833) aijd other biographical works, 
of whom his son remarks that ‘ perhaps no 
member of the Society of Friends, excepting 
Sewell, the historian, ever liad a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the literature, both 
printed and manuscript, of the early Society 
of Friends’ (On Memhershipy p. 46). After 
passing through a prc'paratory school at ; 
Japing, he went to the Friends’ school at j 
Hitchin, conducted by Isaac Brown, after- 
wards head of the Flounders Institute, Ack- j 
worth. Ilis educal ion was finished at Bruce j 
Grove House, Tottenlmm. He attained a j 
good knowledge of botany and chemistry, I 
was fond of electrical experiments, and had j 
skill as a water-colour artist. Trained to 
business at Bristol, he bought, in 18o5, a 
London manufacturing stationery concern 
(in Bucklcrsbury, afterwards in College Street 
and Maiden Jjane), taking into partnership 
his brother-in-law, J. D. Fry, in 1867. In 
March 1860 he patented an ‘ indelible writ- 
ing paper’ for the prevention of forgery, the 
process of manufacturing which be de.'>cribed 
in a communication to the Society of Arts. 
Both at home and abroad he was interested 
inefibrts for the evangelisation of the masses ; 
though not ‘ recorded ’ as a minister of the 
Society of Friends (to which body he be- 
longed), he preached in their meetings and 
missions. A posthumous volume gives thirty- 
six of his sermons, which were usually written, 
an uncommon thing with Friends. In 1868 
he delivered a lecture on the position of the 
Society of Friends in relation to the spread 
of the gospel during the last sixty years. He 
endorsed the view of Herbert Skeats (//t«f. 
of the Free Churches , 1868) that the early 
Society of Friends was the first home mis- 
sion association, and was anxious to see the 
body regaining its position as an aggressive 
Christian church. lie was strongly in favour 
of the public reading of the Bible in Friends’ 
meetings, and thought liichard Claridge’s 
‘Treatise of the Holy Scriptures,’ 1724, pre- 
sented a more correct view of the sentiments 
of the early Friends than their controversial 
writings. He was as strongly opposed to 
the practice of birthright momberslup, intro- 
duced among Friends in 1737. His opinions 
on these points led to his undertaking the 
important series of investigations which cul- 
minated in his work on the inner life Qnean- 
ing the internal constitution) of the orocurer 
commonwealth sects, whose origin, ramifi- 
cations, and practical tendencies, he traced 
with a tact and labour and a novelty of re- 
search which make his book of permanent 
value, ‘not merely for theologians and stu- 
dents of ecclesiai^ical history, but for histo- 
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rical inquiry in its wider sense’ (Pauli, in 
! Gbttinyer Gelehrte^Anzeiye^i, April 1878). 
j His presentment of the doctrinal aspects of 
I primitive quakerism is ably criticised from 
: the standpoint of an oldfashioned Friend, in 
an ‘Examen’ (1878), by Charles £van.s, 
M.D., of Philadelphia. Too much application 
undermined his health, and before the last 
proof-sheets of his book had been finished, 
the rupture of a vessel in the brain produced 
his death on 11 Nov. 1876. He married, 
14 .luly 1857, Sarah Matilda, eldest daughter 
of Francis Fry, of Bristol, the bibliographer 
of the English Bible, and had nine children, 
of whom six survive him. 

He published ; 1. ‘ On the Truth of Chris- 
tianity, compiled from . . . works of Archbishop 
AVhately. Edited by Samuel Hinds, D.D., 
formerly Lord Bishop of Norwich,’ 1866, 
18mo (three later editions). 2. ‘ On Mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends,’ 8vo 
[1872]. 3. ‘ The Inner Life of the Keligious 
Societies of the Commonwealth,’ &c., 1876, 
large 8vo, two plates and chart (actually 
published 18 Jan. 1877 ; since twice reissued, 
1877, 1878, from the stereotyped plates). 

[.Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ Hooks, 1867 ; Ser- 
mons by Eobevt Barclay, with a brief memoir, 
edited by his widow, 1878, 8vo (portrait).] 

A. G. 

BARCLAY, THOMAS {f. 1620), 'pro- 
fessor at Toulouse and Poitiers, w'as one of 
the numerous Scotch scholars who, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, studied in 
foreign univei'sities, where they, in many cases, 
ultimately became professors. He was a native 
of Aberdeen, but as a young man studied 
humane letters and philosophy at Bordeaux. 
Here, w'e arc told, his success was such as to 
merit the special praise of ‘ that Phoenix of 
Greek and Latin learning,’ Robert Balfour 
[ .v.l, the Aristotelian scholar, whose edition 
j i)i * (Jleomedes ’ has remained the standard 
I work on that author to almost our own days. 
The reputation acquired by Barclay at Bor- 
deaux led to his being called to preside over the 
‘ Squillanean ’ school at Toulouse, where the 
Scotch historian Dempster tells us he served 
his first literary campaign under his fellow- 
countryman’s guidance. This fact supplies 
us -vvitli an approximate date, for it was about 
1696 tliat Dempster left Paris, intending to 
work his way to Toulouse (InviNO, Lives of 
Scottish Writers^ i. 360). At this town, the 
birthplace of Cujas, the great founder of the 
systematic study of ancient and modem law, 
Barclay’s attention was directed to this sub- 
ject; and finding himself unable to pursue 
this branch of learning in its native place, he 
accepted the offer of a regius professorship at 
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Poitiers. His fame and his eloquence wliilo 
holding this office soon pi'ocured his recall to 
Toulouse, where he was still living when 
Dempster drew up his ‘ Ilistoria Ecclesia^ 
tica ’ about 1 620. Dempster tells us that his 
lectures on civil law were largely attended. 
There seems to be no record of the precise 
date of his birth or his death. In some bio- 
graphical Avorks they are given as 1582— 1619 ; 
but this is almost certainly due to a confu- 
sion of Thomas Barclay with his namesake, 
John Barclay, the author of the ‘ Argenis.’ 
bor in this case he would be holding his first, 
if not his second, professorship at about the 
age of fourteen, ancl would at the same time, 
though a younger man, be the instructor of 
such a prodigy of learning as Dempster. i 

Barclay’s chief works arti said to have been | 
commentaries on Aristothi, and dissertations 
on certain titles of the Pandects. Th(^ last 
jirobably implies a confusion with William 
Barclay [q. v.] 

[Dempster’s Historia Ek'clesiastica.] 

T. A. A. 

BARCLAY, THOMAS, D.D. (1792- 
1873), principal of Glasgow University, was 
born in June 1792, at Unst, in Shetland, of 
Avhich parish his father, the Rev. James Bar- 
clay, was minister. He was entered of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, in 1808. Here he at- 
tained considerable distinction. He took the 
dtigree of M.A. 28 March 1812, and subse- 
4£Uently prosecuted his theological studies for 
lour years, during which he taught elocution 
at Aberdeen. Later he proceeded to London, 
where for four years, 1818-22, he acted as one 
of the parliamentary and general reporters of 
the ‘Times.’ He received license to preach 
the go.sj)el from the presbytery of Lerwick 
27 June 1821, and quitted the ‘ Times’ in 
the following year, Avhen he was presented 
by Lord Dundas, and ordained 12 Sept. 1822, 
to the parish of Dunrossness, in Shetland. 
Here he remained until his presentation by 
the same patron to the parish of Lerwick 
in October 1827, to Avhich he was admitted 
13 Dec. following. He was elected clerk of 
the synod of Shetland 27 April 1831. In 
1840 Sir Henry Holland heard ‘an admirable 
sermon ’ from Mr. Barclay, whom he ac- 
companied the next day on a boating ex- 
cursion to the Isle of Nosa. A sudden and 
furious squall arose. Mr. Barclay was the 
only one who retained his presence of mind ; 
but he, ‘ deemed,’ as Sir Henry Holland says, 
to be ‘ one of the best boatmen in Scotland, 
seized the tiller, and by his firmness and skill 
brought us into safety.’ Sir Henry Holland 
in 1858, on the occurrence of a vacancy in 
the principalship of the university of Glas- 
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I gow, urged the claims of Dr. Barclay to the 
I appointment upon Sir George Grey, express- 
i ing his conviction that the man who could 
! preach such a sermon on Sunday, and next 
: day by his firmness and promptitude save a 
I boat from being swamped, was one eminently 
I fitted for the government of young men and 
of a great college. ‘How far this contri- 
' butial to it 1 know not ; but Dr. Barclay 
I received the appointment, which he has ever 
since held with high honour and usefulness ’ 
( Sir H. Holland’s Becolleaf iom of Past lAfe^ 

; 1872). Barclay had removed, September 
1843, to Peterculter, in Aberdeenshire, and 
in July of the following year accepted a call 
to Currie, in Mid-Lothian, on the presenta- 
tion of Sir James Oibson-Craig, bart., of 
UiccaiJon. On 10 Feb. 1849 the university 
of Aberdeen conferred on Barclay the degree 
of D.D. Dr. Barclay took a somewhat promi- 
nent pai't, along with the late Dr. Robert Lee, 
in ‘ waging in the church courts the battle 
of religious liberalism ’ {Scotsman^ 25 Feb, 
1873). Barclay supported Di\ Lee in t he li- 
turgical innovations introduced by the latter 
into the Scottish system of worship. From 
the time of his appointment, however, to the 
principalship of the univei’sity of Glasgow, 
in succession to Dr. Duncan Macfarlane, to 
^ which he Avas admitted 13 Feb. 1858, he de- 
I voted himself exclusively to the duties of that 
office. Latterly his energy Avas imjiaired by 
j delicate health and advanced age. For over 
I tAventy years, indeed, he Avas a sufferer from 
I asthmatic bronchitis, and he found it neces- 
sary to spend a portion of each Avinter in 
Egypt, on the climate of which he wrote a 
j long and valuable article for a medical jour- 
i nal. Dr. Barclay died at his official resi- 
I deuce, on Sunday afternoon, 23 Feb. 1873, 
and was buried at Sighthill Cemetery. The 
Rev. Dr. Caird, his successor, preached a 
university sermon, ‘In Memoriam,’ on Sun- 
day, 9 March, which was afterwards pub- 
lished, with a dedication ‘ to Mrs. Barclay 
and her family.’ 

Barclay married in 1820 the daughter of 
Captain Adamson, of Kirkhill; his wife, two 
married daughters and a son, who was settled 
as a medical man in China, survived him. 
Dr. ‘ Barclay was not eminent as a pulpit 
orator, but he was a sound and varied 
scholar, deeply read, not only in biblical 
learning, but in various branches of philo- 
logy, lind more particularly in the languages 
of northern Europe. As Dr. Caird said, he 
‘ wrote no books.’ He contributed, hoAvever, 
a sermon on ‘ Charity the Characteristic of 
Christianity ’ to the first volume of the 
‘ Church of Scotland Pulpit,’ Edinburgh, 
1846, and also published in 1867 his ‘ Speech 
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ngainst the Transmission of an Overture con- 
demning the System of Government Educa- 
tion in India.’ 

[Scott’s Fasti Ecclesise ScoticanKJ, pt. v. pp. 422, 
426 ; Story’s Life and llemains of Robert Lee, 
D.D., 1870; Sir Henry Holland’s Recollections 
of Past Life, 1872 ; Edinburgh Courant, 24 l'\-b. 
1873 ; Scotsman, 25 Feb. 1873; Glasgow Herald, 
24 Feb. and 1 March 1873 ; Caird’s Sermon 
preached before the University of Glasgow, &c., 
on Sunday, 9 March 1873, Glasgow, 1873.] 

A. H. Q. 

BARCLAY, AVILLIAM (154(3 or 1547- 
1 608), a Scottish writer on jnri.sprudence and 
goverhrncnt, is stated by f^ir Robert Sibbald 
( appendix to the History of Fife) to have been 
descended from the Barclays of Collairnie in 
Fife; but according to a note attached to 
.lames Gordon’s ‘ llistoiy of Scots Attaii'.s,’ i. 
xvii, published by the Spalding Club in 1841, 
he was a grandson of l*atrick Barclay, bai’on 
of Gartly, Aberdeenshire. As the inscription 
on the portrait prefixed to his ‘ Do Regno,’ 
but now wanting in most copies, states that 
in 1599 he was in his fifty-third year, he 
must have been born about 1516 or 1547, 
not 1541, the date sometimes given. He 
was educated at Aberdeen University. T,n 
early life he frequented the court of Queen 
Mary, where he is said to have dissipated 
his fortune. About 1571 ho emigrated to 
France, where he devoted himself to the 
study of law, first at l*aris ami then at Bour- 
ges, under Cujacius, Donollus, and Contius. 
Soon after talking the degree of LL.D. he be- 
gan to teach law in the university. His 
uncle, Edmund Hay the jesiiit, rector of 
the recently founded university of Pont-a- 
Mousson, recommended him to the Duke of 
Lorraine, who, besides appointing him chief 

t )rofes8or of civil law in the university, made 
lim also councillor of state and master of 
requests. In 1581 Barclay married Anne do 
Malleviller — not De Malleville, as M. Dubois 
shows — a lady of Lorraine, by whom he had 
one son, John [q. v.], the author of ‘Ar- 
genis.’ The son the Jesuits endeavoured 
to attract to their order, and the father’s 
resistance to their efforts having, it is said, 
provoked their enmity, he lost the favour | 
of the Duke of Lorraine, and deemed it | 
advisable in 1603 to resign his cliair. In 
16(X) he had published at Paris his most im- 
portant work, ‘ De Regno et Regali Potgstate, 
ad versus Buchananum,Brutum, Boucherium, 
et reliquos Monarchomachos.’ The work was 
dedicated to Henry IV of France, and con- 
sisted of six books, the first two being devoted 
to a refutation of the arguments of George 
Buchanan in his dialogue, ‘De Jure Kegni 
apud Scotos ; ’ the third and fourth being 
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directed against the ‘ Vindicire cont ra Tyran- 
nos ’ of Hubert. Languet, who wrote under the 
name of Stephanus .Tun i us Brutus ; and the 
last two to an examination of the treatise, 
‘ De Justa Henrici III Abdicatione o Fran- 
corum Regno,’ written by Jean Boticher, the 
seditious doctor of the Sorbonne. The doc- 
trine of Buchanan that all power is derived 
from the people he endeavours to refute by 
a reference to the patriarchal system, and the 
appointment of a king over the .Tewisli people 
by God. He, however, admits the possibility 
in certain cases of the king so acting as to un- 
king himself, and therefore to render it law- 
ful to resist his will. The views of Barclay 
are discussed at some length in the ‘ Civil 
Government ’ of Locke, who names him ‘ the 
great assertor of the power and sacredness of 
kings.’ A year before the publication of the 
woi’k of Bai’clay James VI of Scotland had 
published his ‘ Basilicon Doron,’ and possibly 
Barclay was led to resign his chair and re- 
move to England by the hope that .Tames, 
who had just succeeded to the English crown, 
might be inclined to manifest special favour 
to such a distinguished chamjiion of his own 
views regarding the divine right of kings, 
James, it is .said, offered him high preferment, 
but only on condition that he should renounce 
the catholic faith, whereupon Barclay de- 
cided in the beginning of 1604 to return to 
Paris. The chair of civil law at Angers had 
been vacant since 1599, and such was the 
fame of Barclay in France that as soon as his 
return to Paris was known a deputation wh.s 
sent, requesting his acceptance of the chair. 
In addition to this, notwithstanding the 
strenuous op])osition of two professors, he was 
appointed clean of the faculty of law, the aj)- 
pointment being confirmed by a special decree 
of the university 1 Feb. 1605. Possibly in 
order to impress his opponents with the dig- 
nity of his position he was accustomed, when 
he went to lcx!ture, to be habited in a superb 
robe lined with ermine, with a massy cliain 
of gold about his neck, and to be attended by 
his son and two v'alets. Shortly after his ap- 
pointment he published at Pans ‘ In Titulos 
Pandectarum de Rebus Oreditis et de Jure- 
iui'ando.' In the dedication of the work to 
"King James he mentioned his intention of 
writing a book to record his majesty’s cha- 
racter and actions. This purpose he never 
carried out. He died at Angers 3 July 1608 
; (‘ Actes de I’fJtat Civil d’ Angers, paroisse 
Saint-Man ville,’ quoted by M. Dubois in his 
‘ Discours ’ on Barclay), and was interred at 
the Cordeliers. A treatise which he had 
j written, ‘ Do Potestate Papm : an, et qua- 
I tenus, in Reges et Principes seculares jus et 
I imperium habeat,’ was published in 1609,, 
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probably at London, witliout an indication 
of the place of publication, and the same 
year at Mussiponti (I’ont-iVMoussoii), with a 
reface by his son ^soe Babciay, John, 1582- 
621]. It was directed aj^ainst the claimrf 
of the pope to exercise authority in temporal 
matters over sovereifcns, and produced so 
ffreat an impression in Kurope that Cardinal 
Bellarraino deemed it necessary to publish 
an elaborate treat ise ag'ainst it, asserting that 
the pope, by virtue of his spiritual supremacy, 
jiossesses a power in regard to temporal 
matters which all are bound to acknowledge 
as supreme. An Knglish translation of the 
work of Barclay appeared in 1611. It is 
also included in the ‘ Monarchia ’ of Goldast, 
published in 1621. The treatise on the Pan- 
dects was inserted by the juri.st Otto in his 
‘Thesaurus Juris llomani,’ 1725-29. The 
‘Be Regno’ and the ‘De Potestate Papie’ 
have both been frequently reprinted. 

[The principal source for the f/icts of Barclay’s 
life is Menage's Remarquos sur la Vie de Pierre 
Ayrault (1675), 228-30. There are loss correct 
notices in Ghilihi’s Teatro d’iluomini Letterati 
(1647), ii. 162; and Crasso’s Elogii dogli IIuo- 
mini Letterati (1666), ii. 195. The later au- 
thorities are Mackenzie, Writers of the Scots 
Nation (1722), iii. 468-78; Biographia Britan- 
nica, ed. Kippis, i. 587-8; Irving, Lives of Scot- 
tish Writers (1829), i. 211-30; and especially 
M. Dubois, in M^moires do 1’ Academic de Sta- 
nislas, scrie iv. tom. 4 (Nancy, 1872), pp. Iviii- 
clxzvi.] T. F. H. 

BARCLAY, WILLIAM, M.D. (mo?- 
1630 P), miscellaneous writer, was a brother 
of Sir Patrick Barclay, of Towie, and was born 
about 1670 in Scotland. He was educated 
for the pursuit of medicine, but is best known 
by a pamphlet, printed in Edinburgh in 1614, 
and entitled ‘ Nepenthes, or the Vertuea of 
Tobacco,’ Barclay studied at Louvain under 
the learned Justus Lipsius, to whom he after- ^ 
wards addressed several letters which have | 
been printed, and who is recorded to have , 
said of his pupil ‘ that if he were dying he j 
knew no person on earth he would leave j 
his pen to but the doctor.’ To Justus Lip- j 
sius’s edition of ‘ Tacitus ’ (Paris, 1699), Bar- ; 
clay contributed an appendix. At Louvain i 
he appears to have taken the degrees of , 
M.A. and M.D. He became professor of , 
humanity in Paris University, and after a ' 
short interval, during which he practised ; 
medicine in Scotland, returned to France i 
to pursue hie former occupation at Nantes. ^ 
The tract ‘ Nepenthes, or Ae Vertues of To- i 
bacco,’ which is dedicated to the author’s | 
nephew Patrick, son and heir of Sir Patrick 
Barclay, of Towie, contains a warm panegyric 
on the herb, which, the author says, is adapted { 
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to cure all diseases when used, with discretion, 
and ‘not, as the English abusei's do, to make a 
smoke-box of their skull, more fit to be carried 
under his arm that selleth at Paris du noir d 
noircir to blacke men’s shoes than to caiTy the 
braine of him that cannot walk, cannot ryde, 
except the tobacco pype be in his mouth.’ 
As in prose, so also in verse, Barclay sings 
the praises of his favourite weed, in six little 
poems attached to the treatise, and addressed 
to friends and kinsmen, all in praise of to- 
bacco, to which he alludes ns a ‘heavenlie 
plant,’ ‘ the hone of healthe,’ ‘ the fewell of 
our life,* &c. Two years after the appear- 
ance of Barclay’s work, King James pul)- 
lished his famous ‘ Counterblaste to Tobacco,’ 
in which his majesty denounces smoking as 
a ‘ customo loathsome to the eye, haiefull to 
the nose, harmefull to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and in the blacke stinking 
fume thereof nearest resembling the horrible 
stigian smoke of the pit (hat is bottomlesse.’ 
Barclay’s tract is very rare, but has been 
reprinted by the tSpalding Society. He was 
also author of ‘ Oratio pro Eloquentia. Ad 
V. cl. Ludovicum Servinum, Sacri Consistorii 
Regii Consiliariiim, et in amplissimo Senatu 
Parisiensi Regis Advocatum,’ Paris, 1698 ; 

‘ Callirhoe, commonly called the well of Spa, 
or the Nymphe of Aberdene resuscitat,’ 
1615 and 1670; ‘Apobaterium, or Last Fare- 
well to Aberdeen ’ (of which no c<my is now 
known to exist) ; ‘ .Tudicium de Cortamino 
O. Eglisemmii [Eglisham] cum G. dlucha- 
nano pro Dignitate Paraphraseos.Psalmi ciiii. 

. . . Adjecta sunt Eglisemmii ipsum ju- 
dicium, lit editum fuit Londini, typis Ed- 
uardi Aldaii, an. Dora. 1619, et in gratiam 
stiidiosffi juvontutis ejiisdem Psalmi elegans 
Paraphrasis Thomse Rlijcdi, Lond. 1620,’ 
i 8 VO, Lend. 1628; and some- Latin poems in 
I the ‘ Delitifc Poetarum Scotorum,’ i. 137. 

[ Barclay died about 1630. 

[Spalding Society Miscellany, i. ; Works of 
King James I, folio; Anderson’s Scottish Nation ; 
Irving’s Lives of Scottish Poets; Dempst^’s. 
Hist. Ecclesiast.J R..-ir. ' 

BARCLAY, WILLIAM (1797-1869V 

miniature painter, was born in Lq^idon in 
1 797. He practised his art both iil^Xk>ndon and 
in Paris, and whilst in the latter city Ife was 
much occupied in making copies from the 
works of the great Italian masters in the 
Louvrg. He exhibited portraits and some 
copies in water-colours at the Salon between 
the years 1831 and 1869, as well as at the 
Royal Academy between 1832 and 1866. He 
died in 1869, 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878 ; Royal 
Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1832-56 ; Li- 
vretsdu Salon, 1831-59.] R. E.G. 
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_ BA.B1CROFT, GEORGE {d. 1610), muai- 
cian, matriculated as a sizar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 12 Dec. 1574, and tuqk 
the deCTee of B.A. in 1577-8. lie was ap- 
pointed a minor canon of Ely and organist 
of that cathedral in 1579, and it is .sii])posed 
that he died about 1010. Two anthem.s com- 
posed by him are extgnt, and to him lias 
been ascribed a service in G. It appears, 
howtiver, that this service was composed in 
1032, probably by Thomas Barcroft, who is 
said to have been organist ef Ely about 1535. 

pickson’s Cat. of Ely Music MSS. 14 ; Wil- 
let’s Epi.st. Ded. to Harmonic ou 2 Sain. ; Cooper’s 
Athome Cantab, iii. 14.] T. C. 

BARD, HENRY, Viscount Bkllamont 
(1604 P-1060), soldier and diplomatist, was 
descended from an old Norfolk family, and was 
the younger of two sons of the Rev. George 
Bard, vicar of Staines, Middlesex. Tlie exact 
date of his birth is not recorded, but it was 
probably 1604. From Eton Colh*ge, he, in 
1632, entered King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took his master’s degree and a fel- 
lowship. Previous to this he had, without 
the leave of his guardians, visited Paris, and 
afterwards he made an excursion on foot 
into France, Italy, Turkey, Palestine, and 
Egypt. While in Egypt lie obtained, or 
rather stole, from a mosque an Alcoran, wliicli 
he some years afterwards presented to his 
college. • Wood, who styles him ‘a compact 
body ofv vanity and ambition, yet proper, 
modest, comely,’ states that on his return 
home he lived ‘high,’ his e.xpenses being 
met by his brother Ma.ximilian, a wealthy 
girdler, according to Wood, ‘ a great ad- 
mirer of his accomplishments and as much 
despised by him.' Bard’s mastery of several 
languages, and his experience as a traveller, 
commended him to the attention of Charles I, 
and while at Oxford, in 1 643, he was nomi- 
nated for the degree of D.C.L. At the battle 
of Cheriton Down, between Lord Ilopton and 
Sir William Waller, he greatly distinguished 
hloiselL but was so severely wounded as to 
ms arm, and was also taken prisoner. 
Receiving his discharge, he, in May 1644, 
obtained the jpeversionary grant of the offices 
of go-M^mor of the isle of Guernsey and 
captain of Comet Castle. After joining the I 
king at Oxford, he was appointed to the ! 
command of a brigade, and subsei^ieutly was i 
made governor of Camden House, Gloudfester- 
shire, which, when he found it necessary to 
vacate it, he, by the orders, it is supposed, [ 
of Prince Rupert, burned to the ground. On 
8 Oct. following he was created a baronet. 
Shortly afterwards he married Anne, daughter 
of Sir William Gardiner, knight, of Peckham, | 
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Surrey. In May 1645, he was present with the 
king at the taking of Leicester, and, accord- 
ing to Rushworth, was the first along with 
I Sir Bernard Astley to scale the walls. At 
j the battle of Naseby, in .Juno following, he, 

I according to Tdoyd (ATcmof/-^, 668), led, on 
j the left hand, Tertia, with Sir G. Lisle. On 
j 8 .July 1646 he was created Baron Bard 
Bind Viscount Bcllamont in the kingdom of 
: Ireland. While on the passage from Eng- 
, land to Ireland in December following ho 
' was taken prisoner, but in 1647 parliament 
j decreed ‘that Mr. Bard, long since com- 
! mitted, should be discharged of his iinprison- 
I ment, provided ho give security to the par- 
liament that he go beyond the seas, and 
never return again without thd license of 
both houses of jiarlianient.’ Accordingly ho 
proceeded to f he Hague, to the court of Charles 
ll. At the Hague he was arrested 12 May 
1649, charged with the murder of Dr. Doris- 
laus (WiirTKT.oCKE, Memorials, p. 402), but 
the charge turned out to be unfounded. 
Having been sent, in 1656, from Bruges, by 
Charles II, as ambassador to the emperor of 
Persia, he was oveitaken, in 1660, by a whirl- 
wind in the de.sert of Arabia, and choked in 
the sand. He left his widow in great poverty, 
as is testified by her petition in tW state 
papers for a pension. Gne of his two daughters 
became mistress to Prince Rupert. 

[Wood’s Fasti, i. 490, it, 66; Visitation of 
London ; Collectunoa Topographies ot Gonealo- 
gica, iii. 18, iv. 59; Harwood’s Alumni Eto- 
nenses, 233-4; Whitelocke’s Memorials ; Lloyd’s 
Memoirs; Rushworth’s Historical Collections; 
Add. MSS. 5533 and 5816, ff, 137-9 ; Gent. Mag. 
2nd series, vii. 52-5.] T. F. H. 

BARDELBY, ROBERT dk (Jl. 1323), 
judge, acted in a subordinate capacity as one 
of the keepers of the great seal between 1.302 
and 1321. In 1315 he was appointed keeper 
of the hospital of St. Thomas Martyr of Aeon 
in London, during the temporary absence of 
Richard of Southampton. In 1316 he was 
I assigned as one of the commissioners to hear 
petitions to parliament (then sitting at Lin- 
coln), and was entrusted with the business 
of answering petitions in the parliament of 
1.320 at Westmin.ster. In 132.3 we find him 
described as canon of Chichester in a writ 
appointing him oneof a commission of justices 
directed to try certain commissioners of array 
accused of acts of malversation and oppres- 
sion, and in 1325 as ‘ clericus cancellarius ’ in 
a memorandum of the appointment of Henry 
de Clyf as keeper of the rolls. 

[Hardy’s Catalogue of Lords Chancellors, &c., 
15-27; Rot. Pari. i. 287; Purl. Writs, ii. div. ii. 
pt. i. 634, pt. ii. 272.] J. M. B. 
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BARDNEY, lUCHARJ) of (Jf. 1503), a 
Benedictine of Bardney, Lincolnshire, was 
educated at Oxford, where ho took the de- 
gi’oe of bachelor of divinity. In 1503 ho 
wrote in verso ‘ Vita Koborti Grosthed 
(quondam Episcopi Lincolniensis,’ a work of 
little or no value, which he dedicated to Wil- 
liam Smith, then bishop of Lincoln. He 
also wrote ‘ llistoria S. llugonis Martyria.’ 

* The Life of Robert Grosstcte’ is printed 
with some omissions in Wharton’s ‘Anglia 
Sacra,’ vol. ii. 

[Wood’s Athoiiai Oxon. (Bliss), vol. i. col. 8 ; 
Whurton’.s Anglia Sacra, ii. pref, and p. 326; ! 
Hanly’s I)e.scriptivo Catalogue of MSS. iii. 130, 
Rolls Series.] W. H. 

BARDOLP, HI 'GIT (d. 1203), justiciar 
of the Curia Regis, i.s presumed to have been ! 
son of William Bardolf (sheriff of Norfolk i 
16-21 Hen. II ), and first appears in attend- j 
ance on the court at Cliinon, 5 April 1181, . 
where he testa a charter as ‘ Dapifer ’ {^Mon. 
An(f. vii. 1097), a jiost which he retained 
till the end of the reign (1189). He held 
pleas in Worcestershire (1187), and acted as 
an itinerant justice (1184-9). lie also sat in , 
the Curia Regis, and acted as sheriff of Corn- ; 
wall (1185 -7), aiul AVilts (1188), and was 
as.sociate<l in the charge of the kingdom on 
Henry’s departure for France in 1188 (Matt. 
Barts). At the accession of Richard I he was 
sheriff of Somerset and Dorset, and a justice 
itinerant, and was as.sociuted in the justiciar- 
ship with the bi.shops of Durham (Fuiset) 
and Ely (Longchamp), Avhen the king went 
on the crusade (December 1189), but was 
one of Richard’s sureties at Messina in No- 
vember 1190 (Ro«. IIov. iii. 28, 62), luiA'ing 
probably (juarrelled with Longchamp. In 
the possibly spurious letter of February 1191 
he was associated Avith AValter of Coutauces 
in the commi.ssion that was to supplant 
Ijongchamp {ib. p. 96). Returning accord- 
ingly, he Avas among those excommunicated 
by Longchamp, but aa'us specially offered 
parilon if he would surrender Scarborough 
and hi.s counties of Yorkshire and AV'est- 
raoreland {ib. p. 154). In 1193, as ‘ justi- 
tiarius regie ’ and .sheriff of Yorkshire, ne as- 
sisted the archbishop of York to forti^ 
Doncaster for Richard, but refusing, ns John^s 
vaa.sal, to besiege Tickhill, was denounced as 
a traitor {ih. 206), and on Richard’s return j 
(March 1194) was dismissed from his post 
{ih. p. 241) ; but was at once transferred to 
Northumberland, and ordered to take it over 
from the bishop of Durham (Puiset), and, 
on his resistance, to seize it (July 1194). 
At Buiset’s death (March 1195) the castles 
of Norham and Durham were surrendered to 


him {ib. pm 249, 261, 286), and, remaining 
faithful to Richard, he retained his counties 
, (Northumberland and Cumberland) till 
i John’s accession (1199). From John he 
received the counties of Nottingham and 
; Derby and the custody of Tickhill Castle. 
He continued to act as an itinerant justice 
and to' sit in the Curia Regis till his death in 
. 1203 {Atm. Wav. p. 255). Jle appears from 
I the rolls to have acted as a baron of the 
exchequer in all three reigns. 

! [Eyton’s Court and Itinerary of Henry II 
(1878); Roger of Ilovedeu (Rolls series); 
Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 683 ; Foss’s Judge.s of 
England (1848), ii. 325.] J. H. R. 

BARDOLF, AVILLIAM (d. 1275-6), 
baronial leadei’, was lord of AVirmgay, Nor- 
folk, in right of his mother, daughter and 
heiress of William de AVarrenne. In 1243 
he hud livery of his lands, and in 1258, in 
the parliament of Oxford, was elected one of 
the tAvelve baronial members of t.he council 
of lAventy-foiir appointed to reform the 
realm {Ann. Burt.'). By the Provisions of 
Oxford ho AA'as made constable of Notting- 
ham {ib.'), and was among those offered par- 
don by the king, 7 Dec. 1261 {Fvedera'). 
Adhering to the barons, he became one of 
I their sureties for observing the Mise of Amiens 
(13 Dec. 1263), and was again entrusted by 
them with Nottingham (Wykks; Bat. A7 
! T[. Ill, m. 6), but surrendered it to the king 
on his victory at Northampton (5 April 1264), 
and, joining him, was taKcn prisoner by the 
I bai’ons at Lewes (14 May 1264). He died 
j about 1275, his son having livery of his lands 
I in the fourth year of Edward I’s reign {Fin. 
4 Fd. I, ra. 4). 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 681.] J. H. R. 

BARDSLEY, Sir JAMES LOMAX, 
Al.D. (1801-1876), physician, was born at 
Nottingham on 7 July, 1801 . His professional 
education Avas gained first under the direc- 
tion of his uncle. Dr. Samuel Argent Bardsley, 
and subsequently at the Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh universities. From the latter univer- 
sity he received the diploma of M.D. in 1823. 
AVhile a student at Edinburgh he was elected 
resident of the Royal Medical Society. In 
823 he settled in Manchester, and was ap- 
pointed one of the physicians of the Man- 
chester Infirmary, an office which he held 
until ^1843. He was associated with Mr.^ 
Thomas Turner in the management of the* 
Manchester Royal School of Medicine and 
Surgery, and took an active part in the early 
proceedings of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. In 1834 he became president of the 
Manchester Medical Society, and in 1850 a 
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similiar position Manchester Medico* 

Ethic|d Association ’^as given to him^ The 
honour of knighthood was bestowed on him 
as a distinguished provincial physician in 
August 1863. Dr. Bardsley published a 
voliune of ‘ Hospital Facts and Observations' 
in 1880, wrote the articles on diabetes and 
hydrophobia in the ‘ Oyclopsedia of Practical 
Medicine’ (1833), and maa« other contribu- 
tions to medical science, including the retro- 
spective address in medicine at the annual 
meeting of the British Medical Association 
in 1837. He died at Manchester 10 July 
1876. 

[Photographs of Eminent Medical Men, ed. by ' 
I)r. W. T. Robertson, vol. ii. ; Manchester Guar- 
dian, 12 July 1876 j Lancet, 1876, ii. 137.] 

C. W. S. 

BARDSLEY, SAMUEL ARGENT, 
M.D. (1764-1861), physician, was born at 
Kel vedon, Essex, on 27 April 1 7 64. Ilis medi- 
cal studies were begun at Nottingham, where 
he passed an a])prentico8hip to a surgeon, and 
followed up nt London, Edinburgh, and Ley- 
den. He was entered of the Leyden Univer- 
sity in August 1786, and graduated there in 
1789. After passing a short time at Doncaster 
he removed to Manchester in 1790, and was 
elected physician to the Manchester Infir- 
mary, a position he retained until August 
1823, gaining during the thirty-three years 
great esteem as ‘ the verjr model of an hos- 
pital physician.’ He relinquished his pro- 
fessional ‘practice’ many years before his 
death, which occurred on 29 May, 1861, while 
on a visit to a friend near Hastings. He was 
buried at St. Saviour’s Church, Manchester. 
Dr. Bardsley published in 1800 ‘Critical 
Remarks on the Tragedy of Pizarro, with 
Observations on the subject of the Drama;’ 
and in 1807 a volume of ‘Medical Reports 
of Cases and Experiments, with Observations 
chiefly d^ved from Hospital practice ; also 
an Enquiry into the Origin of Canine Mad- 
ness.’ To the ‘Memoirs’ of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, of which 
he was a vice-president, he contributed in 
1798 a paper on ‘Party Prejudice,’ and in 
1808 one on ‘The Use and Atuse of Popular 
Sports and Exercises.’ 

[Biog. Diet. Living Authors, 1816, p. 13 ; Lon- 
don Medical Ghueette, 1850, ix. 41 ; Index of 
Leyden Students, published by the Index So- 
ciety.] C. W.«. 

BARDWELL, THOMAS (d. 1780 P), 
portrait painter, is known chiefly as a copyist. 
He p^ted a picture of ‘ Dr. Ward relieving 
w sick and mme patients,’ which is libel- 
lously described by one authority (Hobbes) 

TOL, III. 


as a painting of a ‘ quack doctor. This 
same Dr. Ward is caricatured by Hogarth. 
This picture was enCTaved (1748-9) probably 
by Baron. There is also a mezzotint by 
Faber after a portrait by Bardwell of Admiral 
Vernon. At Oxford, in the university gal- 
leries, there are portraits by him of the Earl 
and Countess of Pomfret. In 1766 he pub- 
lished the ‘ Practice of Painting and Perspec- 
tive made Easy.’ This work was well thought 
of in its day. Mr. Edwards thinks, however, 
that in so far as it treats of perspective, it is 
a snare and delusion. A pirated edition, 
omitting the perspective, appeared in 1796. 
Bardwell died about 1780. 

[Edwards’s. Anecdotes of Painters, 1808 ; 
Hobbes’s Picture Collector’s Manual, 1849 ; 
Fiissli’s Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon, 1806 ; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Painters of the English 
School.] E. R. 

BAREBONES, PRAISEGOD. [See 
Babbon.] 

BARENGER, JAMES (1780-1831), 
animal painter, was bom 26 Dec. 1 780. lie 
was the son of J. Barenger, a chaser, who ex- 
hibited water-colour drawings of insects at 
the Royal Academy between the years 1793 
and 1799, and died in 1813, and he was on his 
mother’s side a nephew of William Woollett, 
the eminent engraver. He obtained some 
celebrity as a painter of racehorses, dogs, deer, 
and other animals, which he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy from 1807 to 1831, in which 
year he died. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878 ; Royal 
Ac^emy Exhibition Catalogues, 1793-1831.] 

R. E. G. 

BARET or BARRET, JOHN (d. 1680 .?), 
lexicographer, was a fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and took the degree of B. A. 
in 1664-5, and that of M.A. in 1668. About 
1665 he describes himself as ‘ having pupils 
at Cambridge, studious of the Latin tongue.’ 
In later years he is said to have travelled 
abroad, and to have taught in London. He 
received the degree of M.D. at Cambridge 
in 1677, but there is no evidence that he 
ever practised medicine. Baret died before 
the close of 1680, but the exact date is un- 
certain. 

Baret published, about 1674, a dictionary 
of the English, !^tin, and French languages, 
with occasional illustrations from the Greek. 
It was called ‘ An Alvearie, or iSriple Dic- 
tionarie in English, Latin, and French,’ and 
was defeated to William Cecil, Lord Burgh- 
1^, the chancellor of Cambiid^ University. 
Tne date, 2 Feb. 1673-4, appears among the 

ir 
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iotrodudtory pages, but notoii.the title-page, 
^6 taatorms for tiie. Volume were graduam 
collected during eighteen years by Baret’s 
many pupils, and he entitled it, on that ac- 
' count, an ‘ Alvearie,’ or beehive. Every Eng- 
lisb word is first explained, and its equivalent 
given in Jjatin and French. Two indexes at 
the end of the volume collect the Latin and 
French Avords occurring in the text. The ex- 
penses of publication were mainly borne by 
Sir Thomas Smith, ‘ principal! secrotarie to 
the queenes majestic,^ and ‘ Maister Nowell, 
deane of Pawles’ (Ralph Churton, Life of 
AU.ramler Nowell, p. 220). Latin, Greek, and 
English A'erses in praise of the compiler and 
his work were prefixed to the book, among the 
Avriters tieing Richard Mul caster and Arthur 
Golding. A second edition of the dictionary, 
in which Greek took almost as important a 
place as the other languages, Avas published 
shortly after Baret’s death, and bore the date 
2 Jan. 1580-1. A lengthy poem ‘to the 
reader,’ signed ‘Tho. M.,’ laments the recent 
death of the author, and neAV Latin elegiacs 
are added by Mul caster. ’ITie title of the 
book in its final form runs : * An Alvearie, 
or Quadruple Dictionarie containing foure 
sundrie tongues, namely, English, Latine, 
Greeke, and Frenche, newlie enriched with 
varietie of Avordes, phrases, proverbs, and 
divers lightsome observations of Grammar.’ 
Baret’s dictionary is still of great service in 
enabling us to trace the meaning of Eliza- 
bethan words and phrases that are now ob- 
solete. 

[Cooper’s Athenae Cantabrigienses, i. 421 ; 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca BriUinnico-Hibernica ; the 
Prefaces of Baret’s Alvetirie.] S. L. L. 

BARETTI, GIUSEPPE MARC’ AN- 
TONIO (1719—1789), miscellaneous Avriter, 
traced his descent from a family which for- 
merly flourished in the duchv of Monferrato 
in Italy. Ilis grandfather, ifilarc’ Antonio, a 
physician, settled at Mombertaro, where he 
married a lady who belonged to the illus- 
trious family of the Marquises of Carretto, 
and who bore him two sons, Luca (born in 
1688) and Giambattista. Luca established 
himself at Turin, where he studied archi- 
tecture under the Abb6 Filippo Juvara. By 
his first wife, Oaterina, Luca had four sons, 
of whom Giuseppe Marc’ Antonio, the eldest, 
was bom at Turin on 26 April 1719. Ilis 
education was much neglected by his father, 
who fostered the vanity of bis children by 
reminding them of their descent from the 
Marquises of Carretto. On two occasions, 
when secrecy seemed expedient, Giuseppe 
assumed the name of Giuseppe del Carretto. . 
His father at first destined h^m for the priest- ; 
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hood. Then it was thought he might become 
an architect, but the plaii was abandoned on 
account of his habitual short-sightedness. 
He read much Italian; but a pedantic master 
disgusted him with Latin, and his father 
would not let him leam Greek. His father’s 
marriage with a young opera-dancer rendered 
his position so intolerable that he left Turin 
for Guostalla (June 1735), Avhere his uncle 
Giambattista procured for him employment 
as a merchant’s clerk. There he became ac- 
quainted Avith two men of letters, Carlo Can- 
toni and Dr. Vittore Vettori. After staying 
more than tAvo years at Guastalla, Baretti 
remoA'ed to Venice, where he contracted a 
friendship Avith Count Gaspare Gozzi, the 
‘ Venetian Addison.’ Subsequently he settled 
at Milan, and obtained introductions to the 
men of letters of the Accademia de’ Tros- 
formati. He sojourned at Milan nearly 
three years, studying hard and executing 
the metrical translation, published several 
years subsequently, of tAVO of the works of 
Ovid. 

His father having died, he returned to 
Piedmont, spent the autumn of 1742 at 
Cuneo, and from 1743 till 1745 was keeper 
there of the stores of the new fortifications. 
He returned to Turin in 1747, where he lived 
with his brothers for three years. He con- 
tributed to poetical collections issued in 1741 
and the subsequent years. In 1744 he ad- 
dressed to Father Serafino Bianchi his forty- 
five ‘ Stanze,’ in which he interwove an account 
of his OAvn career. Next he brought out an 
insipid translation in blank verse of the tra- 
gedies of Pierre Corneille, printed with the 
French original on the opposite pages. In 
1750 he printed a small volume of ‘ Place voli 
Poesie.’ Literary academies were the fashion 
in Italy in that age, and Baretti b^ame a 
member of the Trasformati of Milan and the 
Granelleschi of Venice. 

Baretti’s frank and impetuous disposition 
brought him into various controversies. He 
had a literary passage of arms with Dr. Biogio 
Schiavo, and in 1760 he, in a satirical piece 
ntitled ‘Primo Cicalamento,’ ridiculed Dr. 
Giuseppe Bartoli, professor of literature in 
the university of l^rin, who pretended that 
he had discovered the true meaning of an 
ancient ivory bas-relief. His hopes of public 
employment were destroyed by this attack 
upon Bartoli, who appealed to the authori- 
ties.c The matter was referred to the first 
president of the senate and rector of the uni- 
versity. Baretti esci^ped with a severe re- 
proof and the forfeiture of the unsold copies 
of the obnoxious work ; but he found that all 
chance of employment in his own country 
was at an end, and he seized the opportunity 
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which presented itself at this juncture of an 
engagement in the Italian Opera House at 
London. He left for London towards the end 
of January 1761. On his arrival he opened 
a school for teaching Italian, and was engaged 
to teacli Italian to Mrs. Lennox, the author of 

* The Female Quixote.’ After some time he 
was presented to Hr. Johnson, who introduced 
him to the family of Mr. Thnilo, and to most 
of the distinguished scholars and artists of 
the day. His first literary performances in 
London were two facetious pnm])hlets, writ- 
ten in French and published in 1763, relating 
to the disputes bet ween the actors and the 
lessee of the Italian Opera House. In the 
same year he printed in English a ‘ Disser- 
tation on the Italian Poets,’ in which he cen- 
sured some su])erficial and inexact criticisms 
of Voltaire. Ne.\t ho published in 1767 an 
^ Introduction to the Italian Language,’ and 

* The Italian I^ibrary,’ containing an account 
of the lives and woihs of the ])rincii)al 
writers of Italy. Hut his reputation as a 
scholar was made by his ‘Italian and English 
Dictionary,’ which first appeared in the be- 
ginning of the year 176(). This dictionary 
entirely superseded all previous works of the 
kind, and has been often re]irinted. The 
author jjrefixed to his work a new grammar, 
and his friend Dr. John.son wrote for him the 
dedication. 

Determined to return to Italy, he left Lon- 
don on 14 Aug. 1760, and, after visiting Por- 
tugal and Spain, reached (renoa on 18 Nov. 
Previously to his departure from England he 
had been recommended by Dr. Johnson to 
write a journal of his travels, and to this 
suggestion we owe the charming narrative of 
his tour. 

Baretti first visited his brothers at Turin ; 
he afterwards stayed at Milan, where his 
friends introduced him to Count de Firmian, 
the Austrian minister, who was regarded as 
a Maecenas. The account of his travels, in 
four volumes, was licensed for the press in 
the beginning of 1762. In the summer the 
first volume was published, but the com- 
plaints of the Porti^g^uese minister in Italy, 
on account of certain reflections upon Portu- 
gal, induced the Count de Firmian to give 
orders that the publication should not pro- 
ceed further. Baretti removed to Venice, 
much d^ected, towards the close of the year 
1762. There he prepared for the press the 
three unpublished volumes of his ‘ TravSls,* 
from which he strudk out all the passages 
relating to the government of Portugal. 
Baretti now undertook the publication of a 
periodical sheet which he entitled ‘La Frusta 
JLietteraria’ (‘The Literary Scou^*), him- 
self taking the name of Aristarco Scannabue. 


I His object was to denounce tifc^e worthlesi^ 

} books of all kinds i^^h “which ihe press of^ 
i Italy teemed. In the Second number his 
I sarcastic remarks bn the work of contempt 
! rary archeeologists gave offence to the Marquis 
! of Tanucci, who was president of the academy 
j for publishing the Herculanean monuments, 
j Tanucci insisted that the ‘ Frusta ’ should be 
I suppressed and its author punished. Baretti 
j resjiectfully appeased the marquis’s wrath, 

! but his merciless onslaught on bad writers 
• raised up a host of other enemies, and the 
' publication was suppressed in 1766 after the 
j twenty-fifth number. 

I The suppression of the ‘ Frusta ’ gave Ba- 
I retti such a shf>ck that he was obliged to keep 
his bed for nearly two months after. He left 
Venice late in 1766 for Ancona, where for 
about five months he led a most secluded life, 
i There he printed his reply to an attack upon 
j him by Father Hnonafede, called the ‘ Hue 
j Pedagogo,’ in the form of a continuation of 
; the ‘Frusta Letteraria.’ In sending to his 
! hated adversary a copy of this intemperate 
j reply, he accompanied it with a letter or in- 
j vective, which was printed in London in 
i 1786 with many variations, 
j About the middle of February 1766 he 
I proceeded to Leghorn, and after some delay, 
rirom illness and want of money, returned to 
London in the autumn. His old friends re- 
ceived him with cordiality, especially Dr. 
Johnson, who during Baretti’s stay in Italy 
had kept up a confidential correspondence 
with him. He now published an ‘Account 
of the Manners and Customs of Italy,’ in an- 
swer to ‘ Jjetters from Italy’ by Samuel 
Sharp. It passed through a second edition 
in London, was reprinted in Dublin, and 
led to the author’s election as a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, besides bringing 
him 200^. It was with reference to this 
work that Johnson said : ‘ His account of 
Italy is a very entertaining book ; and, sir, I 
know no man who carries his head higher in 
conversation than Baretti. There are strong 
powers in his mind. He has not, indeed, 
many hooks, but with what hooks he has he 
wapples very forcibly ’ (Boswell, T^\fe of 
Johmmiy ed. Croker, iii. 48). In 1768 he 
spent several months in France and Flan- 
ders in company with Thrale, the wealthy 
brewer, and in November of that year he 
visited Spain. An amplified account of his 
first journey to that country was published 
in 1770, ani was higldy praised by Johnson 
(see Letter to Mrs. Thrale of 20 July 1771), 


20 July 1771), 


and brought him 600A Johnson says that 
he was the first author who ever received 
money for copyright in Italy, 

On 6 Oct. 1769 Baretti was accosted in the 
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Ilaymarket. by a woman of bad character, 
gave her a blow on the hand, was attacked 
by three bullies, and in self-defence inflicted 
mortal wounds upon one of them with a knife. 
At the next sessions Baretti was tried at the 
Old Bailey. Johnson and Burke went to see 
him in Newgate, and had small comfort to 
give him. ‘ Why, what can lie fear,’ said 
Baretti, placing himself between them, ‘that 
holds two such hands as I do ’ (Mrs. 
Piozzi, Autohioyraphy, 2nd ed. i. 97). He 
declined to claim the privilege of being tried 
by a jury half comjiosed of foreigners. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, I)r. Johnson, Mr. Bean- 
clerk, Fitzherbert, Burke, Garrick, Gold- 
smith, and Dr. Hallifax bore testimony to 
the quietness of his general character. The j 
jury acquitted him. It has been supposed 
that Baretti was assisted in drawing up his 
defence by Dr. Johnson and Mr. Murphy, but 
on the other hand it is asserted that he claimed 
it as his own at Mr.Thrale’s table in the hear- 
ing of both those gentlemen , The street .scuffle 
and the subsequent trial were made the sub- 
ject of a poem in Italian ottnva rima pub- 
lished at Turin in l8o7. 

In 1770 Baretti determined to revisit 
Italy and repay his brothers a portion of the 
money advanced by them. At the end of 
April 1771 he returned to IjoiuIoii after an 
absence of nine months. Among the works 
he published about this time were an im- 
proved edition of his Italian-English Dic- 
tionary j prefaces to the magnificent London 
reprints of the works of Machiavelli and 
other standard authors; and a volume of 
Italian-English dialogues. He likewise began 
an English translation of ‘ Don Quixote,’ but 
abandoned it half finished in 1772. 

From October 1773 to 6 July 1776 Baretti 
was domesticated in the family of Mr. Thrale. 
He hod, at Dr. Johnson’s request, undertaken 
to instruct his eldest daughter, Hester Thrale, 
afterwards Lady Keith, in the Italian lan- 
guage. In 1774 he received an offer of the 
professorship of Italian in the university of 
Dublin, but declined it ( Gent. May. lx. 1063). 
In the autumn of 1775 Baretti accompanied 
the Thrales and Dr. Johnson on their well- 
known visit to France. They were about to 
make another continental tour in 1776 under 
Baretti’s guidance, but were prevented by 
the sudden death of Thrale’s only son. The 
bitterest enmity had by this time arisen 
between Mrs. Thrale and Baretti, who finally 
left the house on 6 July 1776. Baretti’s 
strictures in the ‘ European Magazine ’ for 
1788 on Mrs. Thrale’s marriage with Piozzi 
are so brutal that even her enemy Boswell 
could not approve them (Boswrll, L^e of 
Johmmy ed. Oroker, vi. 169 «.). Baretti’s 


manuscript notes on Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘ Letters of 
Dr. Johnson ’ are still more insulting. In a 

E rivate communication to a friend he accused 
er of breaking a promise to pension him for 
teaching her daughter {Letter to Don Fran-' 
cesco CarcanOf 12 March 1786). Mrs. Piozzi 
says that Baretti’s overbearing insolence was 
intolerable (Mbs. Piozzi, Autohioyraphy, 103 
et seq.). 

Baretti became embarrassed and again 
sought help from his brothers ; but he re- 
ceived no reply. In 1777 he published in 
French a ‘ Discourse on Shakespeare,’ which 
increased his reputation. In 1778 he brought 
out a Spanish and English dictionary, which 
has become a standard work. In 1779 he 
aided Philidor in producing a musical setting 
of the ‘ Carmen Seculare ’ of Horace. Baretti 
says this work ‘ brought me in 150/. in three 
nights, and three times as much to Philidor, 
whom I got to set it to musick. It would 
have benefited us both (if Philidor had not 
proved a scoundrel) greatly more than those 
sums ’ {Manuscript Note on Johnson's Letters, 
ii. 41). He next published, in Italian, ‘ A 
Collection of Familiar Lel.ters,’ ascribed to 
various historical and literary personages, but. 
really coimiosed by himself ; and in a work 
entitled ‘Tolondron ’ (1786) ho violently at- 
tacked Bowie’s edition of ‘Don Quixote ’ [see 
Bowle, John]. 

In 1782 he had received from the govern- 
ment an annual pension of 80/. Not long 
afterwards ho contracted a friendship with 
Richard Barwell [q. v.], whom ho used to 
call his rich Nabob, and usually spent several 
months of the year at Barwell’s country seat 
at Stanstead in Sussex. 

He died on 6 May 1789, and was buried 
at Marylebone. Immediately after his death 
his legal representatives burnt every letter- 
in his possession without inspection. 

His portrait, painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, has been engraved by Bromley. 

Baretti was tall in stature, and had a ro- 
bust constitution. He was exceedingly tem- 
perate. He early abandoned the doctrines of 
the Roman catholic church’, without adopt- 
ing those of any other ; but his scepticism 
was never offensively displayed. In England 
he is chiefly remembered as the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, and as the compiler of the 
Italian and Spanish dictionaries, though the 
English account of his ‘Travels’ is still some- 
tinfes read, and always with pleasure. In ‘ 
Italy his fame has been kept alive by reprints 
of his lively prose writings, and his contmued 
popularity among his countrymen is proved 
by the fact that in 1870 a philocritical society 
called after him was founded at Florence. 

His works are as follows: 1. ‘Stanze al. 
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Padre Serafino Bianchi di Novara, M.0.11., che 
fa il Quarosimale di quest’ anno in Cimeo,’ 
Cuneo, 1744, 12mo. 2. ‘ Lettere ad un suo 

amico di Milano sopra un certo fatto del 
Dottor Biagio Scliiavo da Este’ [Lugano], 
1 7 17, 4to. 3. ' Poesio diverse scritte dal 
Baretti per vnrie occasioni dal 1741 al 1747. 
4. ‘Tragedie di Pier Comelio tradotte in 
versi italiani,.con I’originalo a fronte,’ 4 vols. 
Venice, 1747--8, 4to. 5. * Primo Cicala- 
mento sopra le cinque Lettere del signor 
(riuseppe llartoli intomo al libro che avrA 
per titolo “ La vera spiegazione del Dittico 
Qxiiriniano ” ’ [Lugano], 1768, 8vo. 6. ‘Lo 
p^iacevoli Poesie di (liuseppe Baretti Toruiose,’ 
Turin, 1760, 1764, 8vo. Minute biographical 
details concerning Baretti’s poems are given 
by the Baron Oust odi in the ‘Scritti scelti 
•di Baretti.’ 7. * Fetonte sulle rive del Po,’ 
Turin^ 1 7 60, 4to. A dramatic composit ion on 
the occasion of the marriage of Victor Ama- 
deus, duke of Savoy. 8. ‘ Dei rimedj d’Amoro 
d’O V idio volgarizzati ,’ Milan, 1 7 62, 4to. 9. ^ Li 
tre Libri degli Amori d’Ovidio volgarizzati.’ 
These are given in vols. xxix. and xxx. of the 
Milan collection of Latin poems in the 
Italian versions (1764). 10. ‘Projet pour 

avoir un Op6ra Italien h Londres dans un 
gout tout nouveau,’ Loud. 1763, 8vo. 1 1. ‘ La 
voix de la Discorde, ou la Bataillo desViolons,’ 
&c. Lond. 1763, 8vo. AVritten in French and 
in English, 12. ‘A Dissertation upon the 
Italian Poetry, in which are interspersed 
some Remarks on Mr. Voltaire’s “Essay on 
the Epic Poets,”’ Lond. 1763, 8vo. 13. The 
Italian translation which accompanied ‘ An 
Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Lon- 
gitude at Sea ’ published under the name of 
Zachariah Williams in 1766, but really 
written by Dr. Johnson (Boswell, Life of 
Johnson f ed. Croker, ii. 66). 14. ‘ The Italian 
Library; containing an Account of the I jives 
and Works of the most valuable Authors of 
Italy; with preface,’ Lond. 1767, 8 vo. 16. ‘A 
Dictionary of the English and Italian Lan- 
gu ages, augmented with above ten thousand 
worM omitted in the last edition of Altieri. 
To which is added an Italian and English 
Grammar,’ 2 vols. Lond. 1760, 4to, and again 
1770 and 1778 ; corrected and improved by 
P. Ricci Rota, 2 vols. Lond. 1790, 4to ; 2 vols. 
Venice, 1796, 4to ; 2 vols. Lond. 1807, 8vo 
(called the 4th ed.) ; revised and corrected 
by J. Roster, 2 vols. Florence, 1816, > 

7th ed. 2 vols. Lond. 1824, 8vo ; 2 vols. Leg- 
horn, 1828,4to; 8th ed. corrected by C. Thom- 
son, 2 vols. Lond. 1881, 8vo; 9th ed. also cor- 
rected by Thomson, 2 vols. Lond. 1839, 8vo ; 
and with large additions by John Davenport 
and Gimlielmo Comelati, 2 vols. Lond. 1864, 
8vo. 16. ‘ A Grammar of the Italian Lan- 


guage, to which is added an English Grammar 
tor the use of the Italians,’ Lond. 1762, 8vo. 
A reprint, in a separate form, of the gram- 
mars prefixed to the ‘Dictionary.’ 17. ‘ Let- 
tere familiari a suoi tre fratelli Filippo, 
Giovanni e Amadeo,’ vol. i. Milan, 1762, 
vol. ii. Venice, 1763, 8vo; 8rd ed. 2 vols. 
Piacenza, 1806, 8vo. 18. ‘La Frusta Ijette- 
raria di Aristarco Scannabue, 1763 al 1766,’ 
3 vols. 4to [see above] ; reprinted at Carpi in 
1799, and at Milan in 1804. 19. ‘ An Ac- 

count of the Manners and Customs of Italy, 
with observations on the mistakes of some 
travellers with regard to that country,’ Lond. 
1768 and 1769, 4to. Baretti added to the 
second edition of his ‘Account’ ‘An Appen- 
dix in answer to Mr. Sharp’s Reply.’ Baretti’s 
book was translated into Frencii and Italian. 
20. ‘ A Journey from London to Genoa, 
through England, Portugal, Spain, and 
France,’ 2 vols. Ijond. 1770, 4to. This work was 
translated into French and Italian. 21, ‘Pro- 
posals for printing the Life of Friar Gerund,’ 
1771, 4to. It was intended to print the ori- 
ginal Spanish. The scheme proved abortive, 
but a translation by Dr. AVamer was printed 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 22. ‘ An Introduction to the 
most useful European Languages, consisting 
of select passages from the most celebrated 
English, Irench, Italian, and Spanish authors ; 
with translations,’ Lond. 1772, 8vo. 23. Pre- 
face to the new edition of ‘ Tutte le Opere di 
Niccold Machiavelli,’ 3 vols. Lond. 1772, 4to. 
Baretti also wrote the prefaces to the reprints 
of other classical authors published in Lon- 
don. 24. ‘ Easy Phraseology for the use of 
young ladies who intend to learn the collo- 
quial part of the Italian language,’ Lond. 
1776, 8vo, with preface by Dr. Johnson. 
26. ‘Discours sur Shakespeare et sur Mon- 
sieur de Voltaire,’ Lond. 1777, 8vo. Luigi 
Morandi published at Rome in 1^2, ‘ Vol- 
taire contro Shakespeare, Baretti contro Vol- 
taire. Con otto lettere del Baretti, non mai 
pubblicate in Italia.’ These eight letters ap- 
peared in the ‘ Scelta di Lettere Familiari,' but 
were omitted from the reprint of that work 
in the ‘Classici Italiani.’ 26. ‘A Dictionary, 
Sxmnish and English, and English and 
Spanish,’ 2nd ed. 2 vols. Lond. 1778, fol. ; 
reprinted in 1786, 1794, and 1800. Other 
editions corrected and amplified by Henry 
Neuman appeared in 1827 [1831 r], 1863, 
1864, and 1867. 27. ‘Delle Arti del Di- 

segno, Discorsi del Cav. Giosu6 Re3mold8, 
Presidente della R. Accademia di Londra ec., 
trasportati dall’ Inglese in Italiano,’ Leg- 
horn, with the imprint of Florence, 1778, 8vo. 
28. The Introduction to the ‘Carmen Seou- 
,are ’ of Horace, as set to music by Baretti, in 
conjunction with Philidor, LonA 1779, 8vo. 
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29. * Scelta di Lettere Familiuri fal ta per iiso 
degli studiosi di JLingua Italianii/ 2 vols. 
Lond. 1779, 8vo. All the lettere except the 
first were really composed bv Baretti him- 
self, although they are ascribed to various 
eminent men. 30. ‘A Guide through the 
Royal Academy,’ Lond. 1781, 4to. 31. * Dis- 
sertacion Fpistolar acerca unas Obras de la 
Real Academia Espanola, su auctor Joseph 
Baretii, secretario por la correspondencia 
estrangera de la Real Academia Britan ica 
di pintura, escultura y arquitectura. A1 senor 
don Juan C . . . . ,’Ijond. 1784, fol. 32. ‘To- 
londron. Speeches to John Bowie about his 
edition of “Don Quixote,” togetherwith some 
account of Spanish Ut erature,’ Lond. 1786, 
8vo. 33. ‘ Quattro Epistole,’ Ijond. 1787, 8vo. 
W'ritten in nersi martelliani. 34. ‘Strictures 
on Signora Piozzi’s Publication of Dr. John- 
son’s Lettens.’ In ‘European Magazine,' 1788, 
xiii. 313, 393, xiv. 89. 35. Niimerous manu- 

script notes in English written in the margin 
of ‘ Ijetters to and from the late Samuel 
Johnson, JjL.D., published from the origi- 
nal MSS. in her posfM^ssion by Hester Lynch 
Piozzi,’ 2 vols. Lond. 1788. The annotated 
copy, now in the British Museum, formerly 
belonged to George Daniel. 36. Letters in 
Italian addressed to his friends. One hun- 
dred and forty-eight of these, all — except 
four — ^previously unpublished, are printed in 
Baron Custodi’s edition of the ‘ Scritti Scelti,’ 
ii. 7-380. 

An edition of Baretti’s ‘ Opere scritte in 
Lingua Italiana,’ in 6 vols., appeared ut Milan, 
1813-18, 8vo. His Italian writings are also 
included in the ‘Collezione de’ Classici 
Italian!,’ 4 vols. Milan, 1 838-9, 8vo. An ad- 
mirable edition of his ‘ Scritti scelti, inediti 
o rari ’ was brought out by Baron Pietri Cus- 
todi, 2 vols. Milan, 1822. 

[Baron Pietro Custodi’s Memorio della "Vita di 
G-. Baretti, Milan, 1822 ; "Vita di G. Baretti per 
Giovanni-Battistu Baretti, coll’ aggiunta del 
processo ed assoluzione dell’ omicidio da lui com- 
messo in difesa di se medesimo in Londra, 1769, 
ridotto in ottava rima, Turin, 1857 ; Anecdotes of 
Baretti by Isaac Reed in Europ.Mjig. (1789), xv. 
349*. 440, xvi. 91, 94, 240 ; Campbell’s Diary 
of a Visit to England in 1776 (Sydney, 1864), 32, 
33. 123, 134; Gent. Msg. lix. (i.), 469, 569, lx. 
(ii.), 1063, 1127, 1194 ; Mazzuchelli, Gli Scrittori 
d’ltalia, ii. part i. 345-9; Mrs. Piozzi’s Auto- 
biography (i^yward), 2nded. k 36, 90-103, 243, 
301, 316, 317, ii. 177 ; Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. viii. 411; 477, 2nd ser. vi. 187 ; Evans’s Cat. 
of En^aved Portraits, i. 17 ; D vero carattere 
dt G. Baretti pubblicato per amor della virtit 
calunniata, per desinganno d^l’ Inglesi, e in 
difesa degl’ Italian! (by C. F. Badini), Venezia 
(1770?); Athenseum, 20 July 1878.] 


BARFP, SAMUEL (1793 P-1880), pro- 
moter of Greek independence, was bom about 
1793, presumably in England (Trikoupes’ 
'Itrropta, iii. 131). In 1816 he established 
himself at Zante, became an eminent mer- 
chant and banker, and terminated a long 
career in that island, 1 Sept. 1880, ‘at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven ’ ( Timesy 
23 Sept. 1880). 

Barff took an active part in the struggle 
for independence carried on by the Greek 
nation at the time of Lord Byron’s mission, 
and he was one of the last survivors of the 
Englishmen connected with that movement. 
His reputation for honour, kindliness, and 
disinterestedness, is brought prominently for- 
ward in a series of letters addressed to him 
from Missolonghi by Lord Byron early in 
1824, which are preserved in Moore’s ‘Life 
of liOrd BjTon.’ It there appeare that the 
negotiation of loans and the distribution of 
funds were confidently committed to Barft* ; 
whilst with patriotic benevolence he pro- 
tected the persons and interests of stray 
Englishmen who had mistaken their way into 
Greece at that disturbed time. In these 
letters Barff is also recognised as the mediator 
through whom Georgio Sisseni, the Capitano 
of the rich district about Gastruni, made 
overtures of adhesion after having for a con- 
siderable period held out against the general 
government. Barff offered his country house 
to Lord Byron in the event of the health of 
the latter requiring his removal from Misso- 
longhi. 

[Annual Register, 1 824 ; Moore’s Life of Lord 
Byron, with his Letters and Journals, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1847; Trikoupes’ 'Itrropia rvf 'EW^yiKtis 
*EtravatrTd<r€V5, 4 vols. 8vo, London, 1 853-7 ; 
Times, 23 Sept. 1880.] A. H. G. 

BARFORD, ^ILLIAM, D.D. («f. 1792), 
scholar and divine, was educated at Eton, 
and elected thence to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1737. He proceeded B.A. in 1742, 
M.A. in 1746, and D.D. in 1771. He be- 
came tutor of his college, was thrice mode- 
rator in the Sophs’ school, and from 1761 to 
1768 public orator to the university, only re- 
signing the post to stand for the Greek pro- 
fessorship, which he failed to obtain. In 
1768 his college presented him with the living 
of Fordingbndge, in Hampshire, and in the 
ye%r following he was appointed chaplain to 
the House ox Commons by Sir John Cust, 
the speaker, but held the office for only one 
session. The next speaker appointed another 
chaplain, and Dr. Barford’s friends feared^he 
would be deprived of the usual preferment 
conferred on holders of the office ; but on the 
plea that he was to be considered chaplain. 


T. C. 
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a])pointed not by the sj^aker but by the 
house, it was resolved, 9 May 1770, that the 
king be addressed to confer some dignity 
upon him. He was consequently installed a 
prebendary of Canterbuiy in June of the 
same year. In 1773 he resigned Fording- 
bridge for the rectory of Kimpion, Hertford- 
shire, which he held along with the living 
of Allhallows, Lombard Street, till liis death 
in November 1792. He married in 1764. A 
Latin dissertation of Harford’s on the ‘First 
Pythian ’ is published in Hr. Huntingford’s 
edition of Pindar’s works, to which is ap- I 
pended a short life of the author, a list of his ! 
works, and a eulogium of his learning. The i 
list consists of poems on various political j 
events in Latin and Greek, written in his 
capacity of public orator, a Latin oration at 
the funeral of Dr. George, provost of King’s 
College, 1766, and a ‘ Concio ad Clerum,’ 
1784, written after his installation as canon 
of Canterbury. Dr. Jacob Bryant, in the pre- 
face to t he third volume of his ‘ New System 
of Mythology,’ pays a high tribute to Bar- 
ford’s talents and erudition, thanking him for 
his ‘zeal,’ his ‘ assistance,’ and his ‘judicious 
remarks.’ In the life of Bryant, prefixed to 
the six-volume edition of the ‘New System,’ 
Barford is put first in the list of his friends. 

[Gent. Mag. lxii.,lxni.(lxiii. 418 for an account 
of the proceedings in the House of Commons, and 
Commons Journal, xxxii.) ; Huntingford’s Pin- 
dar, 1814 ; Bryant’s New System of Mythology, 
1776 and 1807; Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses ; 
Concio ad Clerum, Camb. 1784, in Brit. Mus.] 

B. B. 

BARGRAVE, TSAAC(1686-1643),dean 
of Canterbury, was the sixth son of Robert 
Bargrave, of Bridge, Kent, and was born in 
1686. He was educated at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. and 
M.A. On 9 July 1611 ne was incorporated 
M.A. of Oxford, and in the October follow- 
ing became rector of Eythome. In 1612 he 
held the oflSce of ‘ taxor ’ at Cambridge, and 
he played the part of ‘ Torcol, portugallus, 
leno’ in the Latin comedy of ‘Ignoramus,’ 
performed at the university before James I 
on 8 March 1614-16 (Nichols’s Proffresaes, 
iii. 62). The author of the comedy, George 
Ruggle, was Bargrave’s ‘fellow-collegiate.’ 
Shortly afterwaras Bargrave proceeded to 
Venice as chaplain to Sir Henry Wottoi^ the 
English ambassador there, and became inti- 
mate with Padre Paolo, well known as 
Fat W Paul, the author of the ‘ History of 
the Council of Trent.’ In 1618 he returned 
to E^land with a letter of introduction 
from Wotton to the king, in which his ‘ dis- 
cretion and ceale ’ were highly commended 


Wotton’s Letters (Roxburgh Club), p. 26). 
n 1622 he received the degree of D.D. at 
Cambridge, and was appointed a prebendary 
of Canterbury Cathedral. It was about the 
same time that he was granted the living 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and became 
I chaplain to Prince Charles, an office which he 
retained after the prince ascended the throne 
' in 1626. On the death of John Boys, dean 
i of Canterbury, who had married Bargrave’s 
■ sister, Bargrave succeeded to the deanery, to 
I which he was formally admitted on 16 Oct. 
1626. He obtained tiie vicarage of Tenter- 
den in 1626, and w^as presented to the benefice 
of Lydd by tlie king in September 1 627, but 
only held it for a few weeks. On 6 June 
1628 he received the vicarage of Chartham, 
which he continued to hold till his death. 

In the lust years of James I’s reign Bar- 
grave had show'll much sympathy with the 
popular party in parliament, and had preached 
a sermon which threw him into disfavour 
with the court ; but as dean of Canterbury 
he supported the policy of Charles I. A ser- 
mon preached by him before Charles I on 
27 March 1627 is stated to have greatly 
aided the collection of that year’s arbitrary 
loan (BiKCii’s Court of Charles 7, i. 214-16). 
In later years Bargrave did not live on very 

f ' ood terms with his diocesan. Archbishop 
<aud, or with the cathedral clergy. The 
i latter were constantly complaining of their 
' dean’s partiality in the distribution of pa- 
tronage, and Laud constantly rebuked him 
for his ‘ peevish differences,’ his ‘ petty quar- 
rels,’ and the ‘revilings in chapter.’ In 
1634-6 he insisted on the Walloon congre- 
gation at Canterbury and the Belgian church 
of Sandwich conforming to the ritual of the 
church of England ; but the archbishop did 
not approve of these high-handed orders. 
Bargrave claimed precedence over the deans 
of London and Westminster, and was long 
engaged in a dispute with William Somner, 
the registrar of the diocese of Canterbury. 
Soon after the opening of the Long parlia- 
ment Bargrave became a special object of 
attack with the popular leaders. When the 
bill for the abolition of deans and chapters 
was introduced by Sir Edward Dering, the 
first cousin of his wife, he was fined 1,000/. 
as a prominent member of convocation. On 
12 May 1641 he went to the House of Com- 
mons to present petitions from the univer- 
sity of Cambridge and from the officers of 
Canterbury Cathedral against the bill. Al- 
though the bill was ultimately dropped, 
Bargrave’s unpopularity increased. At the 
beginning of tne civil war, in August 1642, 
Sandys, a parliamentary colonel, to whom, 
the dean, is said to have shown special kind- 
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ness in earlier life, visited Canterburv and 
attacked the deanery. Bargrave was absent, 
but his wife and children were cruelly out- 
raged. On hearing that the dean was at 
Gravesend, Sandys proceeded thither, arrested 
him, and sent him to the Fleet. After three 
weeks’ imprisonment Bargrave was released 
without liaving been brouglit to trial. He 
returned to Canterbury broken in health, and 
died there early in January 1642-3. He was 
buried in the dean’s chapel of the cathedral. 
In 1679 a memorial was erected above the 
grave by the dean’s nephew, John Bargrave, 
h.D. [q. V.]. The memorial mainly consisted 
of a portrait of the dean, attributed to Cor- 
nelius Jansen, painted on copper, with an 
inscription commemorating his virtues, his 
learning, and his intimacy with foreigners 
and with the English nobility. An engrav- 
ing of the portrait appears in Dart’s ^Antiqui- 
ties of Oanterbu^ ^(1726), p. 68. Wotton, 
in his will dated 1 Oct. 1637, left to the dean 
all his Italian books not ot herwise bequeathed 
and his viol de gamba, ‘ which hath been,’ 
says Wotton, ‘ twice with me in Italy, in 
which country I first contracted with him 
an unremovable affection.’ Izaak Walton 
describes Bargrave in his ‘ Life of Wotton ' 
as * learned and hospitable.’ 

Bargrave published three sermons — one 
preached from Psalms xxvi. 0 before the 
House of Commons 28 Feb. 1023-4 ; another 
preached from Hosoa x. 1 at Whitehall in 
1024, and a third preached from 1 Sara. xv. 23 
before King Charles 29 March 1627. He 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir John 
Dering, of Pluckley, and first cousin of the 
eccentric Sir Edward Dering. Bargrave en- 
couraged Sir Edward in the wooing of a rich 
widow in 1028-9, but the relatives afterwards 
seriously disagreed on political subjects (Pro- 
ceedings in Kent, 1640, from the Dering MSS. 
(Camden Soc.), xxx., xlix. 7). Of Bargrave’s 
children one son, Thomas, was the subject of 
a petition addressed by the dean to Secretary 
Windebank in 1639, asking permission for 
the youth to study at Amsterdam. Thomas 
married a niece of Sir Henry Wotton, and 
was an executor of Sir Henry’s will. An- 
other son, Robert, was the father of John, 
Isaac, Henry, Joan, and Robert Bargrave, 
who, with their father, lie buried in the 
north aisle of Canterbury Cathedral. 

[Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, pt. ii. p. 6 ; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxoo. (ed. Bliss), i. 345 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti (Hardy),!. 33, 52, iii. 636 ; Hasted’s Kent, 
iii. 102, 156, iv. 593-4; Bart’s Antiquities of 
Canterbury (1726), pp. 56, 189; Verney’s Notes 
on the Long Parliament (Camden Soc.), 7® ; Cal. 
Dom. State Papers, 1625-42 ; Laud’s Correspon- 
dence in vol. vii. of his works.] S. L. L. 


BARGRAVE, JOHN ( 1610-1 680), canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral, was a nephew of 
Isaac Bargrave [q. v.], and was born m Kent 
about 1010. Ho Decame a fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, from which he was 
ejected in 1643, and for many years devoted 
his time chiefly to travelling on the continent. 
In 1640 and 1047 he was m Italy with his 
nephew, .John Raymond, author of an iti- 
nerary in which Bargrave is supposed to have 
hod a considerable hand. He was again at 
Rome in 1050, 1055, and 1059-(K). After the 
Restoration he obtained several preferments 
in Kent, and in 1062 was made a canon of 
Canterbury. Immediately after this promo- 
tion ho departed with Arcndeacon Selleck on 
the dangerous errand of ransoming English 
captives at Algiers, for whose redemption ten 
thousand pounds had been subscribed by the 
bishops and clergy. He acquitted himself 
successfully of his mission, and spent the rest 
of his life at home, dying at Canterbury on 
11 May 1080. His sole contribution to litera- 
ture is a curious account of ‘ Po])e Alexander 
the Seventh and the College of Cardinals,’ not 
originally intended for publication, consist- 
ing of scraps selected from three anonymous 
cent emporaiy Italian publications (‘ La Giusta 
Statura de’ Porporati,’^ IlNipotismodiRoma,’ 
and ‘ II Cardinalismo di Santa Chiesa,’ the 
last t wo by Gregorio Jjefl), with considerable 
additions of his own, and originally designed 
to illustrate t he portraits of the pope and 
cardinals published by De Rossi in 1067. 
Tliough abounding in errors arising from a 
defective knowledge of Italian, the book is 
amusing and curious. It was edited by Canon 
Robertson for the Camden Society in 1867, 
with a memoir of Bargrave, and a descriptive 
catalogue of the curiosities he had acquired in 
his travels which presents many points of 
interest. 

[Walker’s Sufferings, pt. ii. p. 152 ; Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 267; Canon Robertson’s Memoir 
of Bargrave, prefixed to Pope Alexander VII.] 

R. G, 

BARHAM, CHARLES FOSTER, M.D. 
(1804-1 884), physician — the second Christian 
name was rarely used — was the fourth son of 
Thomas Foster Barham .[q. v.] (1766-1844), 
and was born at Truro on 9 March 1804. He 
was educated privately at several places in 
Cornwall and at Saffron Walden, proceeding 
from*" the latter town to Downinjf College, 
Cambridge, where he matricula^d in October 
1821. In the following January he minated 
to Queens’ College, and became a foundation 
scholar in May 1823. The bent of his family 
was for medicine, and after studying at Edin- 
burgh, as well as at Paris and in Italy, Bar- 
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ham took the degree of M.B. at Cambridge in 
1827, qualifying for the higher degree of M.D. 
in 1860. For a few years he practised at 
Tavistock, but in August 1837 he settled at 
Truro, and remained there until his death. 
In the following year ho was appointed 
senior physician to the Royal Cornwall In- 
firmary, and when he resigned that post in 
1873 was elected consulting physician. On 
his settlement at Truro Dr. Barham threw 
himself with energy into its political and 
civic life, and on 28 Sept. 1839 became more 
closely identified with the town by his mar- 
riage to Caroline, the second daughter of 
Clement Carlyon, M.D., who belonged to an 
old Truro family. In all the proceedings of 
the Royal Institution ofCornwallDr. Barham 
took an active part, and to its ‘ Reports ’ and 
* .Tournal ’ he contributed many articles, lie 
died at Truro on 20 Oct. 1884, leaving a 
large family behind him. 

Though Dr. Barham was interested in an- 
tiquarian and geological pursuits generally, 
the two subjects which had e^ecial charm 
for him were the climate of Cornwall and 
the diseases of the miners who contributed 
to its wealth. The names of many papers 
written by him on these topics are enume- 
rated in the ‘Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ vols. 
i. and iii. Ilis services were engaged in 
1842 by a commission on the employment 
of children, and his report, with the evidence 
which he collected, was printed in the first 
and second reports of the commission. 

[Bibl. Cornubiensis; Western Morning News, 
22 Oct. 1884.] W. P. C. 

BARHAM, CHARLES MIDDLETON, 
Lobd. [See Middleton, Ciiakles.] 

BARHAM, FRANCIS FOSTER (1808- 
1871), the ‘ Alist,’ fifth son of Thomas Foster 
Barham (1706-1844) [q. v.], by his wife Maiy 
Anne, daughter of the lie v. Mr. Morton, was 
bom 31 May 1808 at Leskiunick, Penzance, 
Cornwall, where his parents dwelt in inde- 
pendence and retirement. After a prelimi- 
nary training in the grammar school of Pen- 
zance, he studied under one of his brothers 
near Epping Forest, and was then articled for 
five years (1826-31) to a solicitor at Devon- 
port. In his twenty-third year he was en- 
rolled as an attorney, and settled in London, 
but ill-health prevented him from pursuing 
the practice oi the law, and he took to writ- 
ing for literary periodicals. Together with 
Mr. John Abraham Heraud he was joint 
editor and proprietor of the ‘ New Monthly 
Magazine ’ irom 1 July 1839 to 26 May 1840, 
when he retired from the editorship, with 
permission ‘to contribute two sheets oi matter 


to each numbers of the magazine, retaining 
exclusive property in his oyrn articles.’ Dur- 
ing the fourteen years of his residence :in 
London, Barham’s most extensive literary 
undertaking was the preparation of a new 
edition of .Teremy Collier’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History of Great Britain.’ The study of 
oriental languages kindled in him a great 
love for philology, and liis intense spiritual 
aspirations led him to attempt to found a new 
form of religion, which he called ‘ Alism.’ 
He describes it as ‘ the supreme central doc- 
trine which combines and harmonizes all 
partial sections of truth in one divine uni- 
versal system. After very prolonged and 
arduous researches I at last discovered this 
supreme central doctrine, and gave it the 
name of Alism, a name derived from A, Al, 
or Alah, the most ancient and universal title 
of Deity in the Hebrew scripture. By Alism 
I therefore mean that eternal divinity, pure 
and universal, which includes and reconciles 
all divine truths whatsoever to be found in 
scripture or nature, in theology, theosophy, 
philosophy, science, or art.’ 

Barham founded a society of Alists and 
also a Syncretic Society. lie likewise at- 
tached himself to an ccsthetic society which 
met at the house of the eminent mystic, .Tames 
Greaves. 

In 1844 he married Gertrude Foster, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Grinfield, of Clifton, 
rector of Shirland, Derbyshire, and went to 
live at Clifton. During his ten years’ resi- 
dence there, liis time was principally occu- 
pied in preparing a revised version of the Old 
and New Testaments. He resided at Bath 
from 1854 until his death, which occurred in 
that city 9 Feb. 1871. 

His numerous printed works include : 
1. ‘TheAdamus Exul ofGrotius, or the Pro- 
totype of Paratlise Lost. Now first trans- 
lated from the Latin,’ Lond. 1839, 8vo. This 
poem is said to be the prototype of Milton's 
‘ Paradise I jost.’ 2 . ‘ The Eccl esiastical History 
of Great Britain. By Jeremy Collier. New 
edition, with a life of the author, the contro- 
versial tracts connected with the history, 
notes, and an enlarged index,’ 9 vols., Lond. 
1840, 8vo. 3. ‘ The Alist or Divine, a mes- 
sage to our times,’ Lond. (1840) 8vo ; three 
parts published at 6<7. each. 4. ‘ Tlie Politi- 
cal Works of Cicero. Translated from the 
original with dissertations and notes,’ 2 vols., 
Lond. 1841-42, 8vo. 6. ‘ Socrates. A Tra- 
gedy in five acts ’ (and in verse), Lond. 1842, 
Ivo. 6. ‘ The Life and Times of John Reuch- 
lin or Capnion, the father of the German 
Reformation,’ Lond. 1843, 12mo. 7. ‘The 
Foster Barham Genealogy,’ Lond. 1844, 8vo, 
privately printed. 8. ‘ Prospectus. The Alist, 
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a monthly magazine of divinity and universal 
literature/ Lond. (1846), Hvo. No port.ion of 
the projected magazine was ever published. 
9. ‘ An Odd Medley of Literary Cfuriosities, 
original and selected/ Lond. (1846) 8va. 
This volume contains a memoir of James 
Pierrepont Greaves. 10. ‘A Key to Alism 
and the highest initial ions, Sacred and Secu« 
lar. With Miscellaneous Pieces, original and 
select,’ Lond. 1847, 8vo. 11. ‘The Bible 
revised. A carefully corrected translation 
of the Old and New Testament,’ Lond. 1848, 
8vo, In three parts, containing the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and the 
Book of Micah.’ 12. ‘ The New Brist ol Guide, 
a poem/ Bristol, 1860, 8vo. 13. ‘The Pleasures 
ot Piety, a poem,' London, 1860, 1 8mo. 14. ^ A 
Life of Edward Colston of Bristol,’ 1 6. ‘ Im- 
proved Monotea.saron, a complete authentic 
Gospel Life of Christ, combining the words of 
the four Gospels in a revised version and an 
orderly chronological arrangement,' Lond. 
1862, 12mo. 16. ‘ Lokman s Arabic Fables, 

literally translated into English (word for 
word)/ Bath, 1869, 12mo. 17. ‘A lihymed 

Harmony of the Gospels. By F. Barham 
and Isaac Pitman. Printed both in the 
phonetic and the customary spelling,’ Lond. 
1870, 8vo. 18. ‘ The Writ ings of Solomon, 
comprising the Book of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of l^lomon, and Psalms Ixxii. cxxvii. 
Translated. Printed both in phonet ic and in 
the customary spelling,’ Lond. 1870, 16mo. 
19. ‘ A Revised Version of the Prophecies of 
Hosea and Micah/ Lond. 1870, 8vo. 20. ^The 
Book of Job, newly translated from the ori- 
ginal. l*rinted both in the phonetic and 
the customary spelling,’ Lond. 1871, 8vo. 

21. ‘ An Elucidated Translation of St. John’s 
Epistles, from the Greek and Syriac, with a 
devotional commentary,’ Lon<i. 1871, 8vo. 

22. ^The Book of Psalms, translated from 
the Hebrew and the Syriac. By F. Barham 
and Edward Hare,’ Lond. 1871, 8vo. 

Barham left behind him 1 16 lb. weight of 
manuscript, much of it in a small handwriting. 
It consists of treatises on Christianity, mis- 
sions, church government, temperance, poems 
in blank verse, rhymed poetry, and a few 
dramas. From this mass of papers Mr. Isaac 
Pitman selected about seven pounds, and 
printed them in his ‘Memorial of Francis 
Barham.’ I.<ond. 1873, 8vo. This volume, 
which 18 mostly in the phonetic character, 
contains reprints of the ‘Memoir of James 
Greaves,’ ‘ Ijokman’s Fables,’ the ‘ Life of 
Reuchlin,’ and t he ‘ Rhymed Harmony of the 
Gospels.’ 

S Pitman’s Memorial of Francis Barham ; Boase 
, Courtney’s Bibl. Comubien8i.s, i. 1 1, iii. 1048 ; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. v. 36, 120, 6th ser. 


I ix. 268, 374 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
; Mus.] , T. C. 

BARHAM, HBNRY, F.R.S. (d. 1726), 
a writer on natural histjory, was bom about 
the middle of the seventeenth c^tury, and 
was descended from the Barhams of Barham 
Court in Kent. In books of reference he has 
hitherto been confounded with his son, Henrjr 
Barham, M.B. The main events of his lile 
are recorded by himself in one of his letters 
to Sir Hans Sloane (S/oa/ie MS. 4036, pp. 
357-8). His father, a physician, intended 
to give him a university education, but died 
before he could carry out his wishes. As the 
mother married soon afterwards, the boy, 
then about fourteen years of age, was left to 
his own resources, and became apprentice to 
a surgeon. This situation he left to become 
surgeon’s mate in the Vanguard, from wWch 
he was promoted to be master surgeon in 
another man-of-war. Tiring of the monotony 
of his life he went to Spain, thence to Madras, 
and thence to .Tamaica. As in 1720 {^Add.' 
MS. 22639, f. 1 9) he refers to his son as having 
practised physic and surgery in Jamaica for 
the last twenty years, he himself had probably 
settled in the island twenty years before the 
end of the century. According to his own 
account he obtained a lucrative practice, and 
was appointed surgeon-major of the military 
forces in the island. About 1716, for what 
reason does not appear, he came to England 
and settled at Chelsea, where he devoted his 
chief attention to the rearing of the silkworm 
and the manufacture of silk, on which subject 
he published a treatise in 1719. Ilis name 
appears in 1717 on the list of members of the 
Royal Society, and he states also that shortly 
after he came to England he was made free 
of the Company of Surgeons, but his hopes 
of obtaining the diploma of M.D. do not ap- 
pear to have been fulfilled, for the only change 
that occurs in his designation on the roll of 
the Royal Society is from ‘ Mr.’ to ‘ Esq^uire.’ 
In his application, in 1720, for the situation of 
mineral superintendent to a company formed 
to prosecute silver mining in Jamaica {Add, 
Ms 22639, fF. 18-20), he stated that his busi- 
ness prospects were so good that he could not 
sacrince them for less than 5001. a year. He 
received the situation on his own terms; but 
the enterprise, which had been undertaken 
chieflv through his representations, proved a 
complete failure, and though a years salary 
was due to him it was never paid. He con- 
tinued, however, to reside in Jamaica till his 
death, which, according to a letter of his son, 
took place at Spanish Town in May 1726 
(S/oane MS. 4086, p. 877). 

Barham states t^t after he came to Jamaica 
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he * read many books, especiallj' physical.’ His 
letters and manuscripts indicate that in early 
life his education had been much neglected; 
but although apt als’o t-o be led astray by 
fantastic and utopian ideas, he possessed un- 
doubtedly great ingenuity and a very minute 
knowledge of the fauna and flora of Jamaica. 
Logwood, now so common there, was intro- 
duced by him in 1715. Sir Ilans Sloane, 
who refers to him in terms of high commen- 
dation, received from him many valuable 
communications, of which he made large use 
in his ‘ Natural History of Jamaica.’ Among 
these' was a treatise, ^ ITortus Americanus,’ 
sent in 1711. This treatise was published 
in 1794 with a preface in which it is stated 
to be the work of Henry Barham, M.D., who, 
it is added, practised as a physician in Jamaica 
from the beginning of the century, and after 
acquiring large property by marriage returned 
to England in 1740 and settled at Staines 
near Egliam. The Henry Barham thus re- 
ferred to •was the son of Henry Barham, 
F.li.S., but that the father was the author of 
the book is jiroved beyond all doubt by letters 
in the Sloane MSS. (4036). Henry Barham, 
F.R.S., wrote also a ‘History of Jamaica,* 
which his son, after his death, sent to Sir 
Hans Sloane, ‘to see the best method of 
printing it,’ but it was never published. The 
original copy, in the handwriting of the father, 
and inscribed ‘ wrote by Henry Barham, senr. 
F.R.S.,’ is in the British Museum {Sloane MS. 
3918). In another copy, in a different hand 
{Add. MS. 12422), there is a note by E. Long 
erroneously attributing the work to Henry 
Barham, M.D. Barham also wrote two papers 
for the Royal Society : ‘ An Account of a 
Fiery Meteor seen in Jamaica to strike the 
Earth,’ Phil. Trans. 1718, Abrev. vi. p. 368; 
and ‘ (Ibservations on the Produce of the Silk- 
worm and of Silk in England,’ 1719, Abrev. 
vi. p. 426. 

[Sloane MSS. 4036 , f. 84 , 3918 ; Add. MSS. 
22689, ff. 18 - 20, 12422 ; Sloane’s Natural History 
of Jamaica, Introduction ii. vii-x.] T. F. H. 

BARHAM, NICHOLAS {d. 1677), 
lawyer, was a native of Wadhurst, Sussex. 
His family had been set tled there for some 
generations, being a branch of the Barhams 
of Teston House, Te8ton,Kent, descended from 
Robert de Berham, upon whom the estates 
of his kinsman, Reginald Fitzurse, n^orious 
as one of the murderers of Thomas Becket, 
devolved upon his flmht into Ireland after the 
murder. Nicholas Barham was called to the 
bar at Gray’s Inn in 1642, became an ‘ ancient ’ 
of that society 24 May 1662, Lent r^der in 
1668, and was made seijeant-at-law in 1667, 
having previously (1662-8) been returned to 


parliament as member for Maidstone, of which 
town he also appears to have been recorder. 
Dugdale does not place him in the list of 
queen’s serjeants imtil 1673. He is, how- 
ever, so designated in certain papers relating 
to the trial of the Duke of Norfolk for high 
treason in conspiring with tlie Queen of Scots 
to depose Elizabeth, imder date 1671-2. He 
was entrusted with the conduct of that 
famous prosecution, and seems to have dis- 
played therein considerable ability and energy 
and some unscrupulousness. Thus it is per- 
fectly clear, from a letter from Sir Thomas 
Smith to Lord Burghley, that the rack was 
employed in eliciting evidence from a witness, 
Banister by name, one of the duke’s agents. 
Yet, on the duke, after the confession of the 
witness had been read, I’emarking ‘ Banister 
was shrewdly cramped when he told that 
tale,’ Barham, who had been present at the 
examination, replied without hesitation, ‘No 
more than you were.’ The trial of the duke 
took place in Westminster Hall 16 Jan. 
1671-2. In the following February Barham 
was engaged in prosecuting a less illus- 
trious offender, the duke’s secretaiy, Robert 
ITigford, at the (Queen’s Bench, on the 
charge of adhering to and comforting the 
queen’s enemies. Higlbi'd was found guilty 
and, like his master, condemned to death. 
After this we see no more of Barham until 
1677, when we find him present at the Ox- 
ford assizes during the prosecution of a mal- 
content bookbinder, Rowland Jencks by 
name, a Roman catholic, and vehemently 
opposed to the existing order of things. Ap- 
parently he had been guilty of little more 
than speaking evil of dignities and keeping 
away from church ; but the university autho- 
rities, judging it necessary to make an ex- 
ample, had him arrested and sent to London 
to undergo examination, whence he was re- 
turned to Oxford to stand his trial. This 
took place 4 July, when he was sentenced tn 
lose his ears, as in due course he did. J encks, 
however, was amply avenged. ‘Judgment 
being passed,’ says Wood, ‘ and the prisoner 
taken away, there rose such an infectious 
damp or breath among the people that many 
there present were then smothered, and 
others so deeply infected that they liv^ not 
many days after.’ There was a sudden out- 
break of gaol-fever of a more than usually 
virulent kind, which destroyed within a few 
hours, if Wood is to be credited, besides 
Barham and Sir Robert Bell, baron of the 
exchequer, the high sheriff and his deputy, 
Sir 'mlliam Babington, four justices oi the 
peace, three gentlemen, and most of the jury, 
and in the course of the next five weeks more 
than five hundred other persons. Wood 
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gives a minut'e account of the symptoms, the 
chief of which were violent pain in the 
head and stomach, frenzy, htcmorrhi^e, and 
total inability to eat or sleep. Barham 
was survived by his wife, Mary, daughter 
of John Holt, of Cheshire, and one son, 
Arthur. He was the owner of two estates, 
one 6f which, known as Bigons or Digons, he 
had acquired by grant from the crown in 
1654, the former proprietor having been im- 
plicated in the insurrection of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt ; the other, the manor of Chillington, 
he purchased abotit the same time. Both 
estates were sold by his son Arthur. In the 
recoi’ds of the corporation of Hast ings is 
preserved a letter from one Nicholas Barham 
to the Right Hon. Lord Cobham, lord warden 
of the cinque ports, relative to a dispute be- 
tween Hastings and Pevensey as to the title 
to some wreckage cast upon the shore in tlie 
neighbourhood of the latter town, as to which 
the opinion of the writer had been taken by 
the lord warden. The letter was read to the 
corporation of Hastings 29 April 1 699, and, 
though undated, muse have been written 
about that time. The author of a paper in 
the ‘ Sussex Archmological Collections ’ iden- 
tifies this Nicholas Barham with the serjeant ; 
but the contemporary evidence of Camden — 
who notes the epidemic at Oxford in 1677, 
and places Barham amongst the victims, and 
whose account Wood, while adding fresh 
details, follows in all essential jiarticulars, 
together with the absence of any mention of 
Barham by Dugdale after 1673, though had 
he lived he would in all likelihood have been 
raised to the bench — appears to be conclusive 
against the identification, while there is no- 
thing surprising in the coincidence of name, 
the Barhams being a numerous clan in Kent 
and Sussex, and Nicholas a name much 
affected by them. The Suasex branch of the 
family was largely concerned in the business 
of ironfounding, of which the county was, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, the seat. Wadhurst Church contains 
many mural tablets of iron inscribed with 
with the names and arms of the gentry who 
were engaged in the manufacture, to some of 
whom the decay of the industry was veiw 
disastrous. Tlie Barhams in particular sul- 
fered severely, sinking gradually into the 
position of handicraftsmen. An engraving 
of one of these iron mural tablets, dedicated 
to one John Barham, Esq., of Great Butts, 
who died in 1648, may be seen in the * Sussex 
Archaeological Collections,’ ii. 200. 

[Froude’s Hist. ix. 396, x. 290-3; Hastod’s 
Kent, ii. Ill, 290; Horsfteld's Sussex, i. 414; 
State Trials, i. 958-1042 ; Philipot’s Vill. Cant. 
229 ; Burghley Sta'te Papers (Murdin), 86, 100, 


109, 113; Lower’s Sussex, ii. 220; Harleian 
Miscellany, vi. 416; Hngdale’s Chron. Ser. 93, 
96 ; Foster’s Collect, ^en. Reg. Gray’s Inn, 39 ; 
AVillis’s Not. Pari. iii. (2)!^.73 ; Wood’s Annals of 
Oxford, ii. 188-92 ; Cam^n’s Annals for 1672 
and 1577 ; Sussex Arch. C^l. ii. 2Q|P, xix. 33 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. (1647-1680), 296, 632; 
Woolrych’s Lives of Eminent Sojjeants-at-Law, 
i. 170; Cat. Harl. MSS. iii. 334, c. 6164, a. 1.] 

J. M. R. 

BARHAM, RICHARD HARRIS (1788- 
1846), author of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
was born at Canterbury on 6 Dec. 1788, and 
was the son of Richard Harris Barham of 
Tappington Everard in the county of Kent. 
He was educated at St. Paul’s School and at 
Brasenose College, and, though originally in- 
tended for the bar, took orders in 1813, and 
in 1817 was presented by the Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy to the living of Snargate in Rom- 
ney Marsh. An accidtmt which confined 
him to the house du’ected his active mind to 
literary composition as a resource against 
ennui, and in 1819 he produced his fii’st work, 
a novel entitled ‘ Baldwin,’ which fell dead 
from the press. Notldng daunted, he began 
to write ‘ My Cousin Nicholas,’ and in 1821 
was placed in a more favourable position for 
literary effort by obtaining a minor canonry 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. His energy^ good 
sense, and good humour soon gained him the 
esteem and confidence of the chapter, and 
more especially the friendship of Bishop 
Copleston, dean of St. Paul’s trom 1827 to 
1849. In 1824 he was presented to the living 
of St. Mary Magdalene and St. Gregory, and 
was made priest in ordinary of the chapels 
royal. The latter appointment brought him 
into closer intimacy with the eccentric Ed- 
ward Cannon, and connection with the press 
introduced him to other kindred spirits, vmose 
society fostered the talent for hiunorous com- 
position in verse of which he had already given 

5 roof. His acquaintance with Theodore 

look dated from their college days. He con- 
tributed to ‘Blackwood ’and the ‘John Bull,’ 
and in 1834 ‘ My Cousin Nicholas,’ which 
had long lain in his desk, was completed and 
published in the former periodical. Though 
endowed with indefatig^le powers of work, 
Barham seems to have always required some 
strong external prompting to composition of 
any extent. His first novel was the result 
of auv accident ; his second was forced into 
completion by a friend who printed the 
first chapters without his knowledge ; and, 
although he was continually throwing off 
humorous verse with great freedom and 
spirit, the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends ’ would pro- 
bably never have existed but for his desire 
to aid his old friend and schoolfellow, the 
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publisher Bentley, in * Bentley’s Miscellany,’ 
commenced under the editorship of Charles 
Dickens in January 1837, The magazine was 
originally intended tO;.^ve been called * The 
Wits’ Miscellany.’ ^why,’ urged Barham, 
when the change oi title was suggested to 
him, ‘ why. go to the other extreme ? ’ This 
excellent has been erroneously attributed 
to Jerrold. *The Spectre of Tappington’ 
opened the series, and was speedily succeeded 
by a number of others, at nrst derived from 
the legendary lore of the author’s ancestral 
locality in Kent, but soon enriched by satires 
on the topics of the day and sul^ects of pure 
invention, or borrowed from history or the 
‘Acta Sanctorum.’ The later members of 
the series appeared in the ‘New Monthly 
Magazine.’ The success of the ‘Legends’ 
was pronounced from the first, and when 
published collectively in 1 840 they at once 
took the high place in humorous literature 
which they have ever since retained. A 
second series was added in 1847, and a third 
was edited by his son in the same year. In 
1842 Barham was appointed divinity lecturer 
at St. Paul’s, and exchanged his living for St. 
Faith’s, also in the city. In 1840 the death 
of his youngest son had inflicted a blow upon 
him from which he never recovered, and in 
1844 a cold caught at the opening of the 
Jioyal Exchange, and aggravated by his 
neglect of precautions, laid the foundation 
of a fatal illness. He died. on 17 June 1846, 
having written his pathetic lines, ‘ As I laye 
a-Thynkynge,’ a few days previously. 

Barham owes his honourable rank among 
English humourists to his having done one 
thing supremely well. He has thoroughly- 
naturalised the French metrical conte wit 
the adaptations necessary to accommodate 
it to our national genius. French humour is 
rather finely malicious than genial ; Barham 
carries geniality to the verge of the exuberant. 
He riots in fancy and frolic, and his inex- 
haustible faculty of grotesque rhyming is but 
the counterpart of his intellectual fertility in 
the domain of farcical humour. There is, 
indeed, an element of farce in his fun, an 
excessive reliance on forced contrasts between 
the ghastly and the ludicrous, and a not im- 
frequent straining after cheap effects ; nor 
can the most successful work of the profes- 
sional jester be compared to the recreation 
of a great poet, suA as Browning’s ‘Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.’ It is nevertheless^, true 
that no English author, with the exception 
of Hood, has produced such a body of excel- 
lent rhymed mirth as Barham ; and that, if 
his humour is less refined than Hood’s, and 
his gaiety not eqmally purified and ennobled 
hy oeing dashed with tears, he excels his 


rival as a narrative poet. He may, indeed, 
be said to have prescribed the ^orm in our 
language for humorous narrative in irre- 
gular verse, which can now hardly be com- 
posed without seeming to imitate him. 

As a man Barham was exemplary, a pattern 
Englishman of the most distinctively national 
type. Tlie associate of men of wit and gaiety, 
making himself no pretension to any extra- 
ordinary strictness of conduct, he passed 
through life with perfect credit as a clergy- 
man and universal respect as a member of 
society. He mitigated the prejudices of his 
education by the innate candour of his disposi- 
tion, and added to other endowments sound- 
ness of judgment and solidity of good sense. 

[The principal authority for Barham’s bio- 
graphy is his life by his sou (3rd edition, 1880), 
a book abounding in excellent stories, excellently 
told. New editions of the Ingoldsby Legends 
continue to be culled for, and his lyrics were 
published separately in 1881.] R. Gr. 

BARHA^, THOMAS FOSTER (1766- 
1844), musician and miscellaneous writer, 
the third son of Joseph Foster, who took the 
name of Barham by authority of a private 
act of parliament, and in accordance with 
the will of Henry Barham, was bom at Bed- 
ford, 8 Oct. 1766, and educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
as Thomas Foster in 1792. After his univer- 
sity course he travelled on the Continent. 
On his return he became connected with 
the mercantile house of Plummer & Co., 
but ill-health obliged him to leave London, 
and to retire into the west of England, where 
he finally settled at Leskinnick, near Pen- 
zance, CTomwall. He died there 26 Feb. 
1844. He married in 1790 Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Joshua Morton, of Black- 
heath, and by this lady had six children, 
of whom Charles, Francis, Thomas, and 
William are mentioned in separate articles 
in this work. 

His principal publications are : 1. ‘Letter 
from a Trinitarian to a Unitarian,’ Penzance, 
1811. 2. ‘Musical Meditations, consisting 
of original compositions, vocal and instru- 
mentiu,’ Lond. 1811, 2nd set 1816. 8, ‘Ab- 
dallah or the Arabian Mart.3rr, a Christian 
drama in three acts ’ [and in verse], Lond. 
1820, 2nd edit.,' Penzance, 1821. 4. ‘Elnah, 
a sacred poem in fvur cantos,’ Lond. 1822. 
5. ‘ Colonel Gardiner, a Christian drama in 
t^e parts,' Lond. 1828. 6. ‘Peigolesi’s 

celebrated Stabat Mater or Calvary; with 
English words -written for the pu^se, sub- 
stituted in the place of the ancient Latin 
verses, and the instrumental parts arranged 
for the organ or pianoforte,’ &c., 1829. 
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7. ‘Lander Africanus. A musical drama,’ 
Penzance, 1834. 8. ‘ Heliquije Serins, or Chris- 
tian Musings. By *EXilxt(rrof/ Lond. 1836. 

[Boase and Courtney's Bibl. Cornubionsis, i. 

' 12, iii. 1049 ; Pitman’s Memorial of Francis Bar- 
ham, 20, 121-3.1 

BARHAM, THOMAS FOSTER, M.B. 
(1794-1869), physician and classical scholar, 
was the eldest son of Thomas Foster Barham 
V.]. The, younger Barham was born at 
endon, in Middlesex, 10 Sept. 1794, and 
sent to Queens’ College, Cambridge, qualify- 
ing as M.B. in 1820. After taking this de- 
gree he returned to Penzance, where he was 
physician to the dispensary, and in general 
pr^tice for several years. About 1830 he 
removed to Exeter and became physician to 
the Exeter dispensary and institution for the 
blind. From early life he had been attached 
to the doctrines of unitarianism, and during 
the first part of his residence at Exeter 
actively supported the Unitarian congrega- 
tion which met at George’s Chaptd, Exeter. 
After a time he expressed an aversion to all ! 
dogmatic theology, as well as to the adop- : 
tion of any sectarian name, and embodied : 
his views on these points in a pamphlet on- I 
titled ‘ Christian Union in Churches witli- ; 
out Dogmatism.’ He moved to Newton 
Abbot, where he conducted religious service 
for himself, adhering in the main to the 
religious tenets of his old sect. Being pos- 
sessed of considerable means, he abandoned 
the practice of medicine on his removal 
from Exeter, and gave himself up to good 
works and the pleasures of literature. He 
died at Highweek, near Newton Abbot, 

3 March 1869, and was buried in Highweek 
churchyard 8 March. Dr. Barham published 
many theological works, including ‘ A 
Monthly Course of Forms of Prayer for 
Domestic Worship ’ and (in union with the 
Rev. Henry Acton) a volume of ‘ Forms of 
Prayer for Public Worship.’ His chief 
work, which dealt with many social ques- 
tions — such as temperance, cultivation of 
waste lands and small farms — ^was entitled 
* Philadelphia, or the CHaims of Humanitv ’ 
(1868). Jhe fame of his knowledge of the 
Greek lan^^^ was not confined to his own 
country ; his mastery of Greek was shown 
in his ‘ Introduction to Greek Grammar, on 
a new plan,’ 1829 ; ‘ Gitek Roots in English 
Rh^es,’ 1837; and ‘The Enkheiridion of 
Henfaistiown, with Prolegomena’ (highly 
conitnended in Grote’s ‘Greece,’ iv. 107) ‘on 
Rhythm and Accent.* A translation, in 
English' hexameters, of the first book of the 
‘ Iliad ’ was published after his death. He 
was a contributqr to the ‘ Monthly Reposi- 


tory ’ from 1818, to the Transactions of the 
Cornish scientific societies, and to the Devon- 
shire Association. The full titles of his 
books and his papers may be read in the 
‘ Bibliotheca Cornub.’ i. 18-14, iii. 1060. 

[The Inquirer, 6, 13, 20 March 1869; Western 
Morning News, 16 March 1869 ; Register and 
Mag. of Biog. 1869, i. 306 ; Munk’s Physicians, 
1878, iii. 243.] W. P. C. 

BARHAM, WILLIAM FOSTER (1802- 
1847?), poet, third son of Thomas Foster 
Barham (1766—1844) [q. v.], was born at 
Marazion, Cornwall, 22 Oct. 1802. He was 
educated in the grammar schools of Bodmin 
and Leeds, and then proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. lie won the Porson 
prize in 1821 and 1822, and graduated B.A. 
in 1824 as twenty-second senior optime, 
second in the first class of the classical tripos, 
and second chancellor s medallist. He went 
out M.A. in 1827. His death occurred in 
Kent about 1847. He was the author of an 
unpublished poem on ‘ Moskow.’ His Greek 
versions of portions of ‘ Othello ’ and ‘ Julius 
Cajsar ’ are printed in a volume of ‘ Transla- 
tions which have obtained the Porson Prize 
from 1817 to 1866,’ 2nd edit., Camb. 1867, 
pp. 16-23. " 

[Notes and Queries, 3rd st'rie.s, iii. 266, 399, 

! 466 ; Pit, man’s Memorial of Francis Barhfim, 20, 

! 21, 23, 24, 28 ; Boa.se and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornu- 
i biensis, iii. 1050; Romilly’s Qraduati Cantab. 
(1866) 18.] T. C. 

BARING, ALEXANDER, first Babon 
Ashbukton (1774-1848J, financier and states- 
man, the second son of Sir Francis Baring 
[q. V.], who died in 1 810, was born on 27 Oct. 
1774. As his elder brother received an ap- 
pointment in the service of the East India 
Company, Alexander was trained from early 
life in his father’s financial house. The firm 
had numerous connections with the United 
States, and he was sent thither to strengthen 
and extend its business operations. While 
resident in America he married (23 Aug. 
1798) Anne Louisa, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Bingham, of Philadelphia, a member of 
the Senate of the United States. To this 
alliance, and to his acquaintance with the 
chief mercantile firms of America, he was 
much indebted in later life. Although he 
continued to assist in the management of 
the Louse, and became the head of the firm 
on the death of his father in 1810, he took 
an active part in the debates in the House 
of Commons on commercial aifiurs. He 
represented in -turn Taunton’ (1806-26), 
Callington (1826-31), Thetford (1831-32), 
and North Essex (18^-36) ; of two of these 
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constituencies, Callington and Thetford, he 
had acquired full possession. Firmly opposed 
to the existence of any restrictions on com- 
merce between nations, he was especially an- 
tagonistic to the ‘ system of hostility recom- 
mended and practised towards the commerce 
of America ’ oy the English orders in council, 
’and warmly supported Brougham in his 
struggles for their repeal, llis ‘ Inquiry into 
the Causes and Consequences of the Orders in 
Council’ went throu^i two editions. With 
the nation’s desire for parliamentary reform 
the owner of two boroughs could have little 
sympathy; ho opposed the reform bill of 
Lora Grey’s ministry in all its stages ; and 
when the ministry was defeated in the j 
House of Lords on an adverse proposal from | 
Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Baring consented, after j 
much hesitation, to take the office of chan- ; 
cellor of t he excheiiuer in tlie cabinet which j 
the Duke of W ellington was attempting to i 
form. An angry sctuxo in the Commons and ; 
the indignation of the people convinced him ■ 
of the hopelessness of the enterprise, and it , 
was his proposition that the ex-ministers i 
should resume their seats and be allowed to 
carry their bill. In Sir llobert Peel’s first 
administration (1834) he was president of 
the board of trade, as well as master of the 
mint, and on the dissolution of the ministry 
he was raised to the peerage (10 April 1835) 
as Baron Ashburton, a title which he se- 
lected because Dumiing, the celebrated law- 
yer, who had married his aunt, had previously 
assumed it. When differences arose as to 
the boundary between the United States 
and the territories of Great Britain, Lord 
Ashburton was sent to America as the 


' four daughters. On his death a warm tribute 
I to his memory was paid in the House of 
Lords by Lords Ijansaowne, Brougham, and 
I Derby. Ix>rd Houghton, in his ‘ Monographs’ 
(187«3, pp. 227-8), praises Lord Ashburton’s 
extensive knowledge and business experience. 

• [Burke’s Peerage ; Gent. Mag. 1848, xxx. 89 ; 
j C. Greville’s Journals, ii, 299, 300 ; Croker Pa- 
: pers, od. Jennings, ii. 397-401, iii. 17, 29, 46-8, 

I 69, 72, 76, 105 ; Webster’s Works, vols. i. v. and 
! vi . ; Pierce’s Sumner, ii. 85, 193-225 ; Hansard, 
1848, xcviii. 979-81.] W. P. C. 

BARING, CHARLES THOMAS (1807- 
1879), bishop of Durham, was the fourth son 
of Sir Thomas Baring, second baronet, of the 
banking firm of Baring Brothers. His mother 
was Mary Ursula, daughter of Charles Sealy, 
barrister-at-law, Calcutta. Charles Thomas 
Baring was ])rivately educated till he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1825. At Oxford 
he greatly distinguished himself, and took a 
double first-class in classics and mathematics 
in his final examination in 1829. In 1830 
he married his cousin Mary Ursula Sealy, 
and took holy oi'ders. At first he devoted 
himself to clerical work in Oxford, and then 
took the little livingof Kingsworthy inlJamp- 
shiro. In 1840 his wife died, and he married 
in 1846 Caroline, daughter of Thomas Read 
Kemp of Dale Park, Sussex. In 1847 he 
was appointed to the important benefice of 
All Saints, Marjdtjbone, and became re- 
nowned as an earnest, simple preacher of 
the evangelical school. In 1850 he was 
made chaplain in ordinary to the queen, and 
was select preacher at Oxford. Di 1855 he 
left London for the rectory of Limpsfield in 


English commissioner, and a treaty, known 
as the Ashburton treaty, was concluded at 
Washing, on in 1842. Daniel Webster 
praised him highly as * a good man to deal 
with, who could see that there were two 
sides to a question ; ’ and Lord Ashburton 
and his suite are said to have ' spread a 
social charm over W^ashington, and filled 
everybody with friendly feelings towards 
England.’ The free-trade policy of Peel he 
regarded with alarm — a circumstance which 
his detractors contrasted with his opinions 
in early life, and attributed to his lai^ land 
purchases— and he resisted the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844, discussing the question in his 
pamphlet, * Financial and Commercial Crisis 
considered.’ Like several other membeis of 
his family, he patronised art, and formed a 
fine collection of pictures. He was one of 
the trustees of the British Museum and of 
the National Gallery. He died at Longest, 
the seat of his grandson the Marquis of ^th, 
13 May 1848, having had issue five sons and 


Surrey, where, however, he did not long re- 
main. In 1856 he was chosen to succeed 
Dr. Monk as bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
He entered with energy upon the duties of 
his episcopal office, but he was not allowed 
I to stay at Gloucester long enough to make a 
decided mark on that diocese. In 1841 he 
was translated to the see of Durham, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Villiers. 

The name of Bishop Baring is chiefly asso- 
ciated with the work of church extension in 
the diocese of Durham. He found a district 
in which a manufacturing and mining popu- 
lation hod increased with great rapidity, and 
had far outstripped the provision made for 
their spiritual welfare. A movement had 
already been set on foot to supply the defi- 
ciency. Bishop Baring gave mmself most 
assiduously to carry on the work. So suc- 
cessful was he during his episcopate of seven- 
teen years that he saw the formation of 102 
new parishes, the building of 119 churches, 
and an increase of 186 m the number of 
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parochial clergy. In his last charge tg -hi^ financial house of Baring Brothers & Co. 
cler^ in lb78 he expressed his opinion that His grandfather, Franz Baring, was the 
the limit of the formation of new districts pastor of the Lutheran church of Bremen ; 
had been reached, and that future progress and his father, John Baring, settled at 
should bo made by erecting mission chapels. Larkbear, near Fxeter, as a cloth manufac- 
Bishop Baring devoted, himself exclusively turer ; ^d it may be well to add that infor- 
to the work of his diocese. He rarely ap- mation about the history of the Baring 
peared in the House of Lords or spoke on family, during its connection with Devon, is 
any subjects which did not concern his im-., contained in R. Dymond’s * History of the 
mediate business. He was unsparing of him- parish of St. Leonard, Exeter,’ 1873. Fran- 


self in his efforts to discharge his duties to 
the uttermost. He was, however, reluctantly 
driven to confess that the work of the dio- 
cese was more than one nian could accom- 

S lish. In 1876 he admitted the necessity of 
ividing the see of Durham, and at his re- 
quest provision was made in the act for the | 
extension of the episcopate (1878) for the I 
formation of a diocese of Newcastle. j 

Bishop Baring was a man of deej) personal . 
piety and of great kindliness. Though a I 
wealthy man, he lived with great simplicity, 
and gave back to the diocese in donations [ 
for church purposes more than he received 
as the income of his see. His personal acts 
of charity, though done in secret, were very 
nnmerous. He was in theological opinions 
a strong evangelical, and in his public utter- 
ances he did not disguise the fact. Those 
who did not agree with him complained 
that in the discharge of his official duties he 
followed too exclusively his own individual 
preferences. He took a more decided step 
than any other bishop by refusing to license 
Curates to clei^men whose ritual he thought 
to be contrary ’to his interpretation of the 
Prayer Book. This gave rise to much con- 
troversy, but did not impair the respect in 
which he was personally held. In 1877 the 
chief laity of the county asked him to sit 
for his portrait, which they desired to present 
to Aucjtland Castle. Bishop Baring, with 
a stem modesty whicli was characteristic of 
him, refused, and no portrait of him remains. 
In 1878 IBishop Baring felt his health 
iving way. He laboured under a painful 
iseose which he knew to be incurable. At 
the end of the year he went through the 
fatigue of an episcopal visitation, and imme- 
diately afterwards announced his resigna- 
tion. He declined the retiring pension which 
he might have claimed, and preferred to 
leave the income unimpaired to his successor. 
He left his see in Febmary 1879, and did 
not long survive his retirement. lie died at 
Wimbledon in September following. 

[ObituiCry notice in Durham Diocesan Calen- 
dar for 1880 ; Times, 16 Sept. 1879.] M. C. 

BARING, SiK FRANCIS, (1740-1810), 
London merchant, founded the eminent 


j CIS Baring was bom at Larkbear 18 April 
i 1740, and sent to London to study commerce 
in the firm of Boehm. Though deaf from 
I his youth, his indomitable energy enabled 
him to overcome all obstacles, and to esta- 
blish his business on the firmest foundations. 
By 1830, a period of not more than seventy 
years, it was calculated that he had earned 
nearly seven millions of money ; and at the 
time of his death Sir Francis Baring stood 
forth, in the words of Lord Erskine, as ‘ the 
first merchant in Europe.’ His advice was 
often sought on financial questions connected 
with the government of India. He became a 
^ director of the East India Company in 1779, 
j and acted as its chairman during 1792—3 — 

' services for which a baronetcy lyjis conferred 
upon him 29 May 1793. He I’epresejited the 
borough of Grampound from 1784 to 1790, 
Chipping Wycombe 1794-6 » and 1802-6, 
and Caine 1796-1802. His literary yro’rks 
were : 1. ‘ The Principle of the Commuta- 
tion Act established by Facts,’ 1786; an aijfqi 
ment mainly in support of the reductioq of 
duties on tea and other commodities. 2. ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Establishment of the Bank 
of England,’ 1797 ; with ‘Furiher Observa- 
tions ’ in the same year, in which he justified 
the issue of Bank of England notes, with a 
limit as to the amount in circulation, and 
suggested that country banks should 
prevented from issuing notes payable at de- 
mand. 8. ‘ Observations on the ilrablications 
of Walter Boyd, M.P.,’ 1801. Sir Francis 
died at Lee, Kent, 11 Sept. 1810, and was 
buried in the family vault at Micheldever, 
Hants, 20 Sept. His wife Harriet, daughter 
of William Herring, of Croydon, died at 
Bath 4 Dec. 1804. Five sons and five 
daughters survived him. His eldest son, 
Thomas (1790-1848), second baronet, was 
father of Francis Thornhill, first Lord North- 
brook [q. V,], Thomas [q. v.], and Charles 
Thomas, bisnop of Durham [q. v.]. His 
secemd son, Alexander [q. v.], was created 
Lord Ashburton. 

[Gent. Mag. 1810, i. 610, ii. 298 ; H. Gre- 
ville’s Journals, ii. 63; Bush’s Residence at 
London, 1846, i. 160; Didot, Nouvelle Biog. 
Univ. ; H. B. F[ox1 B[ourne]’8 London Society, 
ix. 367-73.] W. P. C. 
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BAKING, Sib FRANCIS Tn()RN* 
HILL, Lobd. Noeth brook (1796-1866), 
statesman, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Baring, the second baronet, and Avas bom at 
Calcutta 20 April 1796. lie was educated 
at Winchester School and Christ Church, 
Oxford, gaining the distinction of a double 
first class in I817. In the parliament of 
1826 the constituency of Portsmouth chose 
him as its member, and he repres(!nted it 
Avithout an interruption until 1865. lie 
climbed from step to step of the ofiieial 
la(hler, and Avas a lord of tnC treasury No\'. 
1830 to Juno 1834, its joint secretary .June I 
to Nov. 1834 and April 1835 to Sept. 1839, 
and chancellor of the <‘xchequer Aug. 1835) 
to Sept. 1841. From 1849 to 1852 he Avas j 
the first lord of the admiralty. Tie aa'us ! 
created Baron Northbrook 4 .Tan, 1866, and j 
<lied at Stratton Park 6 Sejit. 18(56. J^ord I 
Northbrook Av^as tAvdco marri«id: first, 7 April ' 
1825, at Poi’tsmouth, to .Jane, youngest j 
daughter of the Hon. Sir George Grey, ■ 
K.C.B., by AA’hom ho aa’^us father of Thomas 
George, created Earl Northbrook in 187(5; 
and secondly, 31 March 1841, at St. George’s, 
IlanoA'cr Square, to Jjady Arabella Georgiana 
IIoAA'ard, second daughter of the first Earl of 
Effingham. TIis first Avife died at Belgi'ave 
S^u^, Rmlico, 23 April 1838; hi.s second 
wife iastill li ving. The sjieech AAdiich he made, 
17 May 1841, on the budget resolutions for 
tliA year, Avas printed as apamphlet ; his pro- 
posals* Avere keenly criticised by Sir Robert 
Peel. SeA’oral improA'oments were effected 
at the admiralty during his presidency of 
the board. 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Men of the Time ; Time.s, 

8 Sept. 1866.] W. P. C. 

BARING, IIARRIP:t, L.\dy Ash- 
burton. [See under Baring, William 
Binoham.] 

BARING, THOMAS, (1799-1873), 
financier, son of Sir Thomas Baring and 
brother of Sir Francis Thornhill Baring, the 
first Lord Northbrook [q. v.], Avaa bom 
7 Sept. 1799, and educated at Winchester 
School. From early age he was trained in 
the family business, and he bore the burden 
of its financial operations for many years. 

He sat in parliament as member for Great 
Yarmouth from 1886 to 1837, but was de- 
feated on two subsequent occasions, 1338 
and 1841. ^ On a chance vacancy in the 
r^resentation of the city of London, Oct. 
1o43, he contested the seat, but was unsuc- 
cessful by 166 votes in a poll of nearly 
13,000. The borough of Iluntingdon, 
however, elected him as one of its mem- 
VOL. HI. 


hers April 1844, and he continued to repre- 
sent it until his death. Unlike most of 
t[io members of his family, Thomas Baring 
was a conservative in politics ; and on the 
formation of two of . Lord Derby’s adminis- 
trations, in 1862 and 1858, ho was offered 
the post of ch4,n'c^llor of the exchequer, 

, Avhicli his elder brother had filled in the 
^hig ministry of Lord Melbourne. Tlui 
taste for pictures which AA-as possessed by 
j the first Tjord ’Ashburton also characterised 
I Thomas Baring. . His death took place 
at Fontmell Lodge, Bournemouth, 18 Nov. 
1873. Had he been ambitious he might 
huA'c played a more important part in his- 
tory. 

[Men of the Time ; Times, 20 Nov. 1873.] 

W. P.,C. 

BARING, WILTJAM BTNGHAM; se- 
cond Baron Ashburton (1799-1864), states- 
man, the eldest son of Alexander, fir-st Lord 
Ashburton [q. a".], avrs horn June 1799. He 
Avas educated at Oriel College, Oxford, taking 
a .second class in classics in 1821. Through 
' the influence of his familj' he was elected 
I for t he borough of Thetford in 1826, and for 
j Callington in 18.30. After the Reform Bill he 
' I’epresented the larger constituency of North 
Staftbrd.shiro 18537- 41, and then returned to 
Thetford, for AA'hieh he sat from 1841 to 1848, 
when he succeeded to the peerage. In Sir 
Robert Peel’s administration of IWl he was 
secretary to the board of conti’ol until February 
1 846, and paymaster-general from that date 
until July 1846. Loi'd Ashburton lacked 
boldness, and his manners failed to impress 
the world Avith the respect which his abilities 
(leserA’ed ; but lie possessed a great thirst for 
information, and in later life he distinguished 
himself by his strenuous adA’ocacy of the 
teaching of ‘common things’ in national 
schools. His shyness Avas more than com- 
pensated for in the person of his first Avife 
(married 12 April 1823), Lady Harriet Mary 
Montagu, eldest daughter of the sixth Earl 
of SandAvich. Under her auspices his houses 
of the Grange, near Alresiord, and Bath 
House, Piccadilly, became centres of life for 
many eminent men in politics and literature, 
and especially for Charles Buller, Thackeray, 
and Carlyle. Mrs. Carlyle, indeed — as readers 
of her Letters and her Wshand’s Reminis- 
cences will remember — resented his attach- 
ment to Lady Ashburton. She had long been 
in delicate health, but was seized wi^ her 
fatal illness at Nice in 1867, and diedkat Paris 
4 May 1867. Many of her sayingsare recorded, 
and her character is analysed in a chapter 
in Lord Houghton’s ‘ Monographs,* 1873, pp. 
226-66. Lord Ashburton married for 

0 
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8(iCond timo, 17 Nov. 1858, at Bath House, 
Piccadilly, Louisa Caroline, third dauffhter 
of the Rig'ht Hon. James Aloxand»*r Stewart 
Mackenzie. He died at the Grange 23 March 
1 864, leaving no surviving issue. From 1860 
to 1864 he held the office of president of t he 
Geographical Society, and in 1855 he was 
created a knight of the Legion of Honour. 

[Burke’s Peerage; Gent. Mag. 1864, xvi. 
656-67.J W. P. C. 

BARKER, ANDREW (rf. 1577), mer- 
chant of Bristol, in partnership with his 
brother John, was for some years engaged in 
the adventurous and often disputed trade 
with the Spanish settlements. In 1570 one 
of their ships, named the Falcon, was seized 
at Terceira, the cargo confiscated, and the 
greater part of her crew sent to the galleys 
{State Papers: Elizabeth, Dotnestie, Ad- 
denda, xix. 13). * A similar loss befell them 
in 1575 at Teneriffe, where the Tmpiisit ion 
laid hands on the captain and crew of their 
ship, the Christopher, threw them into 
prison, and released them only on payment 
of fines which amounted to the value of the 
whole cargo.. Andrew Barker determined to 
repay himself from the Spaniards in general, 
and fitted out two ships for a voyage of 
reprisals—the Ragged Staff, of Avhich he him- 
self took command, with one I’hilip Roche 
as master, and the Bear, commanded by 
Captain William Cox. Tluiy sailed from 
Plymouth on AVhitsunday, 1576, and fortune 
at first seemt'd to smile on their efforts. At 
the Cape Verde Islands, at Trinidad, at Cura- 
sao, and on the Spanish Main, they took 
several prizes, and collected a fair amount of 
booty. Afterwards, however, the crews be- 
came sickly and several of the mt?n died. 
Then the officers quarrelled amongst them- 
selves ; Barker and Roche fought, and Cox, 
heading a mutiny, turned Barker and his 
adherents on shore in the Gulf of Honduras, 
where they were presently surprised by the 
Spaniards. Barker and some eight or nine ! 
with him were killed, others were wounded, | 
the rest made good their escape and were | 
admitted on board the Bear, which was still | 
in the neighbourhood. Disaster now pursued 
the adventurers. Party after party was cut 
off. The Ragged Staff had early in the 
voyage proved to be unseaworthy, and had 
been sunk. All the accumulated treasure 
was in the Bear, and she was now overset in 
a squall. Only nine men escaped with their 
lives, and these, having made imift to build a 
small vessel and to return to England, were 
arrested at the suit of Andrew Barker's 
brother, John, and the chief of them sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment. 


I [Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, &c. (Reprint, 
1811), iv. 40 J. K.L. 

BARKER, BENJAMIN (1776-1838), 
! landscuTie painter, son of Benjamin and bro- 
ther of Thomas Barker [q. v.], called ‘Barker 
of Bath,' resided at Bath, and between 1800 
and 18-21 exhibited occasionally at the Royal 
Academy. During the yearn 181 3-20 he was 
a large exhibitor of views and landscape 
compositions at the Watercolour Society, lie 
was also an exhibitor at the British Institu- 
tion. There are three of his watercolour 
drawings in the South Kensington Museum. 
He was an artist of some skill and taste, but 
little power or originality. He died at Totnos 
after a lingering illness, 2 March 1838, aged 
62. 'riiales Fielding engraved foi*ty-eight of 
his landscapes in aquatint. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary ; Cat. of Nat. Gall, at 
South Kensington.] C. M. 

BARKER, Sir CHRISTOPHER {d. 
1540), Garter king of ai’ms, was the son of 
William Barker of Stokesley, Yorkshire, by 
.loan, daughter of William Carlille or Car- 
lisle, and a relative of William or Christopher 
Carlisle, Norroy king of arms, who died in 
1511. Barker was originally in the service 
of Sir Charles Brandon. On his creation as 
Viscount Lisle, Brandon attached Barker to 
his houstihold as Lysley pursuivant (15 May 
1513), and on the viscount’s elevation to the 
rank t)f Duke of Suffolk, Barker was ad- 
mitted by Henry VHI at Eltham into the 
office of Suffolk herald (1 Feb. 1516-17). 
Shortly afterwards he abandoned the duke’s 
service for the College of Arms, and filled in 
succession the chief posts there. He was at 
first Calais pursuivant extraordinary, and 
afterwards Rouged ragon pursui vant. In April 
1522 he became Richmond herald at twenty 
marks a year. In 1524 he accompanied Sir 
Richard Wingfield and others on an embassy 
to Spain. Sir Richard died while abroad, 
and Barker solemnised the funeral. In 1529 
he attended Tunstall, bishop of London, and 
Sir Thomas More on an embassy to Cambray 
in Flanders, and in 1630 accompanied the 
Earlof AViltshire to Germany. In the capacity 
of Richmond herald he assisted at the lormal 
creation of Anne Boleyn as Marchioness of 
Pembroke (1 Sept. 1532) and at her coro- 
nation on 29 May 1533. On 26 Nov. 1534 
he promised a pension of 10/. to Thomas 
Tofig, Clareucieux king of arms, if he should 
be promoted Garter king of arms, on the un- 
derstanding that Tong should not himself 
apply for the wst. In June 1636 Barker 
became Norroy King of arms, and on 9 July 
following was created Gaiter king. In 
1544 he attended the Duke of Suffolk in 
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command of tlie expedition to France (Uy- | BARKER or BARKAR, CHRISTO 


meb’s Foudera, xv. 52-3), and was subse- 
quently with Henry VJII at Calais.* In 1546 
lie was present afthe trial of the ICarl of 
Surrey, and in February 1547-8 assisted at 
the coronation of Edward VI. Shortly after- 
wards Barker was made a knight of the Bath ; 
a special exemption had to bti procured to 
•enable him to accept the honour, as the 
-officials of the College of Arms were legally 
ineligible for such distinctions, and on no j 
•other member of the coll*‘ge bt'fore or since , 
has a like dignity been conferred. 

Sir Christopher died at the close of 1 549 
•or early in January 1549-50. His will bears 
date 3 l)ec. 1549, and was proved on 6 April 
following, llii was buried ' in the Long 
Chappie next S. Faith’s Church in S. Paul’s.’ 
Sir Christopher possessed large house pro- 
perty in Lime Street, St. Nicholas and Ivy 
Lanes, London, and land at VVanstcail. He 
•owned a house in Paternoster Row. His 
projierty in Ijinie Street was left on the 
death of his wife to the Company of Vint- 
ners and their successors for ever. Sir Chris- 
topher Avas thrice mariued : first, to IMay, 
daughter and coheir of Robert Spacelby of 
Worccvstershire, who died in 1520; secondly, 
to Alice or Eleanor, daughter of Uichai'd 
Dalton, by Avhoni he hatl two sons ; and, 
thirdly, to Edith, daughter of John Boys of 
Codneston, near Sittingbourne, Kent, Avho 
died in September 1550. Sir Christopher’s 
only children, his tAvo sons Justinian and 
C’hrfetopher, by his second Avife, both died 
before him. Justinian Avas boni in 1523, 
became Rongecroix pursui\*ant and Risebane 

I uxrsuiA'ant extraordinary late in the reign of 
lenry VIII, and died while in Spain before 
1549. Edward Barker, a nephew, ultimately 
succeeded to Sir Christopher’s property. 

A jiortrait of Barker is given in the 
picture of the procession of Edward VI 
from the Tower of London to Westminster 
before his coronation. He is there I'iding 
with the lord mayor between tlie emperor’s 
ambassador and the Duke of Somerset. The 
picture, formerly at Cowdray House, Sussex, 
Avas burnt in 1793, but an engraving was 
previously prepared by the Society of Anti- 

3 uaries and avos published in 1797. A re- 
uced copy of the engraving appears in the 
New Shakspere Society’s edition of Harri- 
son’s * Eng lan d.’ Another portrait of B|u> 
ker is given in Dallaway’s ‘ Inquiries into 
Heraldry.’ 

[Noble’s History of the College of Arms ; 
•Carlisle's Family of Carlisle, 1822, pp. 371-2; 
Anstis’s Register of the Garter, i. 376-9 ; Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry VllI for the 
^ears 1623, 1629, 1630, 1632-3.] 8. L. L. 


i PHER (1529?— 1599), queen’s jirinter, Avas 
' born about tlie year 1 529, and is said to luiA'e 
been the grand neiihew of Sir Christopher 
; Barker, Garter king of arms, Avhose heir-at- 
i hiAv Avas Edward Barker, son of his brother 
i John, and believ'ed to liuA’e been the father 
i of the printer. He appears to liave liad some 
i fortune, and was originally a member of the 
Drapers’ Company. Barker begun to publish 
books in 1569, Avhen the first entry in the 
‘ Registers of the C’ompany of Stationers ’ 
(Auher, i. 398) under his name is a license 
for ‘ Morning and Evening Prayer . . . made 
by the Lady Elizabeth Tiruntt/ printed by 
li. Middleton in 1574. In 1569 he was not 
a member of the company, and did not own 
a press, ‘ Certen prayers of master Bullion ’ 
AA’as licensed for him at the same time. In 
1575 the GeneA'an bible AA*as first printed in 
England, both in quarto and octavo form, as 
Avell ns two editions of AVhittingham’s Ngav 
Testament, all by T. Vautrollier for Barker. 
In the same year M iddleton printed for him, 
for sale ‘ at t he sigiie of t he Grassehopper,’ tAVO 
editions of Gascoigne’s ‘Glasse oi GoA*ern- 
ment,’ with a preface stating that ‘ tliis work 
is compiled upon these sentences folloAving 
set doAvn by mee, C. B.,’ Avhich indicates that 
the publisher had given some editorial super- 
vision to the book. It contains the punning 
device of a man barking a tree, Avith the lines, 

A Ilarker if ye will 

In name, but not in skill. 

His first appearance as an actual printer was 
in 1576, Avhen he produced two dillerent ver- 
sions of the Bible, each" Avith the imprint, 

‘ Imjirinted at London by Christopher Bar- 
kar («c), dAA'elling in PoAvles Churchyard at, 
the signe of the tygre’s head.’ One of these 
versions Avas revised by Laurence Tomsoil*, 
under-secretary to Sir Francis AValsingham, 
in whose service Barker Iiad been, and A\'hose 
armorial bearing aa’us Ihe tiger’s head used by 
him. 

In 1573 Elizabeth granted a patent of pri- 
A'ilege, or the right of disposing of certain 
licenses, to Francis FloAver ‘ as her Majesty’s 
printer of the Ijatin,’ farmed out by him to 
Vautrollier and others ; and about 1575 a 
patent was granted to Sir Thomas Wilkes as 
the queen’s printer of the English tongue. 
These and otlier printing prmlejp^s granted 
by Elizabeth Avere the subject of one of the 
earliest and most remarkable documents con- 
nected with the history of the English bible 
and the ^ok-producing trade of this coun- 
try. This was a representation to the crown 
of their griefs signed by 45 stationers and 
printers in the name of 140 others, and prov- 
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ing' tlmt the rifflit of priuthig' the biblo h^ 
been cr)mmou t*) all printers up ^t«) tiuit datei 
and that it had never been attached to t^' 
olUco of king’s or queen’s ])rinti^r. The peti- 
tion was signed by* Tlarker as one of tliosb 
who ^ do lyve by bookesellin^/beiu" frefe ipf ! 
other companies and also hindered, by the' 
saline privileges ’ (AkdkR, i. 1 1 1). Ibit llarkev ' 
soon afterwards himstdf joiqed the ranks of j 
tia* privileged, as he jiurchased from AVilkes, 
on:?8Sept. 1 577, a very extensive patent, espaa- ■ 
cially including the Old and New Testament 
in Jinglish, Avitli or without notes of Avhut- 
ever translation. Tie was thus appointed ; 
* queen’s printer.’ It may be pointed Out that 
this was merely a cominercitil transaction 
between two ])rivate persons, and that the 
patent was not given with any view of in- 
suring the jiroduction of accurate editions of ' 
the Scriptures. Jiy a legal fiction the deed 
s])ecified that it was gi'anted on account of 
Barker’s great inqirovement in the art of | 
])rinting. The subsequent bible-pat cuts take , 
their rise fjrom this. | 

lie AVas made free of the Stationers’ Com- ; 
])any on 4 J une 1 578, began to take apprent ices ' 
on 1 b J une, and was admit ted to the 1 i very on 
25 June. From a broadside in the library of 
the Societv of Antiquaries wo learn that in 
October of the same year be issued a printed 
circular to the liondon companies offering 
copies of his large, bible at the special terms 
of 24 j?. each bound, and 20«. unbound. The 
clerks of the com])anies Avere to receive Ad. 
apiece for CA'ery bible sold, and whenever the 
members of a. company subscrilxal 40/. AA'orth 
and upwards, a presentation copy Avas to be 
offered to the hall fli, IjKMOX^s Cafa/or/ite, 
p, 25). About this time lie changed the 
s]ielling of his name from Barkar to Barker. 
In December 1582 he addressed to the lord 
treasurer as AA'arden a petition Avhich con- 
tains a most interesting account of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company and the jiublishing trade 
of the time,* together Avith a report on the i 
]irinting patents granted betAveen 1558 and ! 
1582. After complaining of the abridgment : 
of his own patent Dy tliose of Seres and Day, ; 
he savs : ' Biit as it is I haue the printing of ' 
the olde and the nexve testament, tuestatutes 
of the Healme, Pniclamations, and the boke 
of common prayer by name, and in generall 
Avordos, all matters for 'Jhe Churclie. . . . 
IToclamations come on the suddayne, and 
must be returned printed in hast : Avherefore 
by breaking of greater worke I loose often- 
tymes more by one Proclamacon, then I gay ne 
by sixe, before my serA'antes can comme in 
trayne of their worke agayne. . . . Testament es 
alone are not greatly commodious, by reason 
the prices are so small, as will scarcely beare ! 


‘the charges. The Avhole biblo together re- 
quireth so great a somme of money to bo 
'emplrtyedin the imprinting thereof; as master 
Jugge kept the Kealme twelA'e yere AV'ithoute, 
before he Durst adventure to print one ira- 
ression : bui-I, considering the great somme 
paid to Master Wilkes, Did (as some hauo 
^•^rmed it since). gy\'e a Desperate adventure 
to imi>rint foAA'er sundry iin])ression8 for all 
ages, AV'herein I employed to the A tilue of three 
thowsande pminde in the terme of one yere 
aiuTan haJfe, or thereabonte’ (Akubr, i. 115). 

Together Avitli the other AA'arden of tlie Sta- 
tioners’ Company, Francis Coldocke, Barker 
made a formal representation to Lord Burgh- 
ley in 1583 on the dangers to be anticijiated 
from the setting up of a printing press by the 
iiuiA'ersity of Cambr^lge ( Cal. State Papers^ 
Dom., 1581-{X), ]). 1 1 1 ). From an inquisition 
ordered to be made by tlie Bishop of London 
in the same year, Ave find that Barker OAA'ned 
five presses, being more than anyone else 
except Wolfe. There vA'ere then in London 
tAA'enty-three jirinters, avIio AA'orked fifty-t hree 
jiresses, a number in Barker’s opinion more 
than doubly sufficient for the AA'holo of Eiig- 
laml and Scotland. There can be no doubt 
that bet Aveen 1580 and 1580 the printingtrade 
had fallen to a A’ery unprosperous .state. Some 
of the .smaller men hud organised a .system of 
unlaAA’fully producing priA'ileged books: John 
Wolfe Avas one of those of Avhom Barker hud 
to comjdain in this respect. The quarrel 
raged for four or five years ; event ually some 
of the richer members of the, company guA'e up 
certain copyrights to their poorer bi'ethren. 

AVhile elder AA’arden, Barker aa’uh fined 20.f. 
on 2 May 1580 ‘for reteyninge George 
j S\A’innoAA’e [an ujiprenticeJ at lii.s art of 
j printinge a certen space before he presentid 
i nim, AA’hich is contrary to the ordonnance of 
! the cumpanye’ (AKB23R,*ii. 858), From the 
year 1 588 he carried on his busine.s.H by depu- 
ties, George Bishop and llalph Newbery, and 
retired to his country house at Datchet, near 
Windsor. On the disgrace of Wilkes in 1589, 
Barker obtained (8 Aug.) an exclqBiV’e patent 
from the ipieefi for the livgs of himself and hia 
son llobert [q. v.l embracing ‘ all and singular 
the statutes, books, immphlets, acts of parlia- 
ment, ]>roclamations, injunctions, as of bibles 
and new testaments of all sorts, of whatso- 
ever translation in the &iglish ton^e . . 

imprinted or lo be imprinted . albo of all 
books for the service of God ’ (j^erton MS. 
1835, f. 167). Bacon House, in Noble Street,. 
Aldersgate, was occupied by .Barker and by 
his SOB. Cotton describes tbirt.y-eight edi- 
tions of the Bibleior parts thereof bearing the 
name of Chr. Barkef, and dating from 1575 
to 1588, and thirty-four editions as having- 
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been produced between lo88 and 1590 by 
bis deputies. To liarlcer is first, due the use 
of roman type in printing the llible. He, 
died at Datcnet (where he lies buried) on 
129 Nov. 1599, in (he seventieth year of Ilia 
age. 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq, (ed. Herbert), ii. 1075- 
90 ; Antis’s Reg. of the ()rdpr of the (rnrtpr,‘‘y.' 
379; Arcluoolcgiii (1834), xxv. 100; Notes and 
<)ueries, 1st ser. ii. 425, 2ud ser. x. 247 ; (’otton’s 
editions of the Rible, 1852 ; Car. of the Rooks iu 
the Rritish Museum, printed t<i 1640; l^adie’e 
English Riblo ; Andei*.sou’s .\iinals of the Eng- 
lish Rihle ; Report from the Select Coinmitteo 
of the House of Commons on the Queen’s 
Printer’s Patent, I860 ; Stryi>e’s Annals (8vo), 
ii. pt. ii. 74, iii.pt. i. 510, iv. 103, 195; Nichols’s 
Illustrations, iv. 164, vi. 421 ; Nichols's Lit. 
A need. iii. 572.] . H. R. T. 

BARKER, COLLKP (1784-1831), Ans- 
tralian explorer, obtained u commission as 
Cii]>tain in (he 39th regiment, and served 
Avith that regiment in the Peninsular 
Avar; subsequently bt* Avas station<‘d in Ire- 
land, till in 1828 be sailed for Australia, 
AAdierc, immediately on his arrival, lie Ava.s 
aj)pointed commandant of llatlles Bay, a 
small colony on tlu' north coast. Tlie colo- 
nial goA'ernment Avas anxious -to establish 
some settlements on this coast, iu the hope 
of opening a trade Avith the natives of tlie 
Indian Archipelago through the medium of 
the Malays, and in 1824 .settlers Avere sent 
to Melville Island, and in 1827 to Railles 
Bay. The settlements did not ]»rospeT; 
iMelA’ille Island ' AA’us abandoned in 1829, 
and AAdien Barker arrived at Battles Bay 
he found tlio stdtlers full of complaints of 
the hostility of the natives and of the nn- 
healthiuess of the climate. Scurvy aaui.s 
A'ery prevalent, but Barker, by planting trees 
ami A’^egetahles, restored the health of the 
community, and his just treatment of the 
natu'cs speedily removed their hostility. In 
the face of all opposition he insisted on for- 
bearance and humanity on the part of the : 
settlers, atid by trusting himself alone into 
the hands of the^ natives arid gmng them 
other proofs of his justice and good feeling, he 
became possessed of ^great influence among 
them. ITnfortunately, before the neAVs of 
his success could reach tlie colonial gOA’ern- 
igoent, the abandonment of the settlement, 
was order^ and Barker was appointed to 
the settlement at King George’s Sonnet, on 
the south-west coast. Before . leaving the 
district of i^BLaifies Bay he explored the 
neighbourhood of Port Essin^on, and on 
his way to his new command he touched af 
the Swan River settlelhent and investigated 
the countrg^near it. In April 1831 Governor j 


i Darling requested Barker, to sear^ lor a' 
cdmmunicatmh between Lake Alexandrina 
And St. Vincent’s Gulf. Captain Sturt had 
descended th^ Murray River and discovered 
- the lake, bjlf had not discovered its com- 
-fil'unicutiqn with the, sea. Barker started 
tOn this expedition Avith a felloAv exidorer, 

' Me Kent, and a few soldiers. He ascended 
j\|ount Loitv, descried the range to the 
t?a.st, lianied after him Mount Barker, and saAv 
tlie jdains'.upon Avhich Adehiide, NorAvood, 
and Kensington uoav stand. On 21 April, 
Avith Mr. Kent and tAvo .soldiers, he eame to 
the outlet he AA-a.s in search of, and, since 
none of the others could sAvim, he sAvam 
across alone > to make sonn^ observations. 
But Avhile separated from his eom})anioii.s 
he encountered some natives Avho sjieart'd 
him ill revenge for ill treatment suffered 
at the hands of Avhites. Barker Avas'un 
able officer and ‘a lover and IblloAver of 
science,’ hut lie deserves chiefly to be re- 
inemheved for his pat ient humanity toAA’iirds 
the native.s and its complete success. Captain 
Sturt, iu lui t*lo<iuont eulogium of his brother 
officer, says of him that ‘in di.sposition as in 
the close of his life he aa'Os in many re.s])ects 
.similar to Captain ( -ook : ’ like Captain Cook 
he sutfered for the sins of others. 

[Wilson’s NaiTiitivo of a Voyage round the 
AV orld ; iStiivt’.s 'Iwo Kxpedit ions into the Iriti'rior 
of Soiithorn Auslnilia, vol. ii., 1833; Ling's 
Historiciil and Statistical Account of Ncav Houth 
Wales ; Heaton's Australian Dictionary of Dates ; 
private information.] ’"R. R. 

BARKER, EDMOND X1721--178() ?), 
physician, Avas horn in 1721 ; hi.s birthplace 
and parentage are unkuoAA'n. He studied 
medicine at tlie university of Lej'den, Avhose 
register is the only authority for his age and 
nationality. The entr^’^of his matriculat ion, 
on 16 Sept. 174^1,- describes him as an Kiig- 
lishmau,. aged 22. He took his doctor’s "de- 
'gree in 1747, and settled to tlie practice of 
his profession in London. In, the Avinter of 
1749, Dr. Johnson, as yet uncelebrated, and 
ohly winning, his Avay to recognition, esta- 
blished the Ivy Lane CLub, which met weekly' 
at a ‘ famous beefsteak house ’ near'St. Paul’s ; 
to this coiiA'ersational society Barker was 
introduced by a fellow-student, Samuel Dyer. 
Sif'Bdin IlaAvkins, in liis ‘Life of Johnson,’ 
has left charactef portraits of some of the 
members of the club; he describes Barker 
as a dissenter bjy education, a imitarian by 
.religious profession, and a disciple of Lord 
.Shaftesbury in jihilosophy. According to 
4he same authority, Barker was an acute 
reosoner on ethics, a deep metaphysician, an 
excellent classical scholar, and a student of 
the Italian poets. He was, however, * a 
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thoughtless young nmu/. So slovenly in his 
habits, dress, and appeaT‘ance as to be a jest 
to his companions ; and naturally he * suc- 
ceeded ill in his profession.’ In this sketch 
there is one characteristic detail which may 
lie accepted with a confidence that Hawkins 
does not always merit. Johnson, we are 
told, so often snubbed JJarker for bis unita- 
rianism that his visits to the club became 
le.ss and less frecjuent. Hawkins continues: 
‘After leaving us’ [i.e. the Ivy Lane com- 
pany] ‘ he w(‘nt to practice at Trowbridge, in 
Wiltshire, but at tlu* end of tAvo j’ears I'e- I 
turned to Jjondon, and became lilmiriau to ' 
the College of i’liysicians in room of Ed- 
Avnrds the ornithologist, and for some mis- 
behaviour was displaced, and died in obscu- 
rity.’ The third part of Edwards’s ‘ (xleanings 
of Natural History,’ published in ITtU, was 
translated by Harker from English into 
French, the work being printed in parallel 
columns in both languages. The books of 
the Royal College of Physicians .show that ' 
lie Avas ‘library-keeper’ to that body from' 
1760 to 1771 ; hoAV much longer he held the ' 
position — AA'hich Avas one of small emolu- 
ment, and probably consistent Avilh the exer- , 
cise of his profession — or for AA'hat reason he 
ceased to hold it, a gup in the college records 
prevents us from ascertaining. It appears, 
noAvever, that by 1781 a succi'ssor had licen 
found for him. Rosaa'oU kneAV nothing of 
Parker at first hand, and it seems almost 
certain that his intimacy with John.son was 
notrenoAA’ed after his return from TroAA-bridge. 
To the sombre se<juel of his career as de.scribed 
by HuAA'kins no other evidtuice is opposed. 

[Album Studiosnrum, University of Leyden, 
1873“; Hawkins'.s Life of Johnson, 1787 ; Annals 
of Royal (’ollege of Physicians, 1753-81 ; Ed- 
WHrds’.s Gleanings of Natural History, 1764.] 

*J. M. 8. 

BARKER, EDM INI) HENRY (1788- ! 
1839), a classical scholar of greater industry ■ 
than judgment, Avas the eldest son of the ' 
Rca'. Robert Barker, A'icar of Hollym and ; 
Welwick, and rector of Hoi mpton-in-Holder- : 
ness, and was born at Hollym vicarage De- ' 
cember 1788, He was entered at ’I’rinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1807 as a pensioner, 
and afterwards Itecame a scholar of his col- j 
lege. Whilst at the university he gained j 
medals for Greek and I^atin epigrams, but j 
quitted it through religious scruples without 
taking a degree. From 1810 to 1816 he 
lived in Dr. Parr’s vicarage of Hatton, in 
AVarwickshire ; but at the end of that time 
the doctor’s wife quarrelled with lier guest, 
and Mr. Barker left the house. Shortly after 
this event he married Miss Manley, a lady 


Avho fortunately had some property settled 
on herself, and w'ent to reside at Thetford in 
Norfolk, a circumstance Avhich led him to« 
append to his name on the titlc’^ages of his 
w’orks the mysterious letters O. T. N., which 

E uzzlcd the scholars of foreign countries j 
ut they meant nothing more than Of .Thet- 
ford, Norfolk. His grandfather was the Rca’’. 
Thomas Barker, rector of Cherry-Burton, 
York.«shire ; but there had long been doubts 
whether Robert Barker, the A’icar of Hollym, 
was bom in AAedlock or not. After ten 
years liad been spent in accumulating evi- 
dence, E, H. Barker brought an action at the- 
York assizes to prove his father’s legitimacy, 
and gained a A'erdict in his favour. lie 
thereupon endeaA’oured, on the ground of an 
allege(l but lost Avill of his great-uncle, to 
establish his claim to the family estates of 
PotterneAvton, estates worth .3,0007. a year ; 
but in this he was unsuccessful. Both 
Brougham and Scarlelt AA'erfe engaged in thi.s 
caii.se (the tracts relating to AA'hich are noAV 
pre.serA’<!d in a bound A’olitme in the Briti.sli 
Museuni), and its failure iiiA'olv'ed Barker in 
ruin. His library Avas .sold, and he Avas ca.st 
into tlu' Fleet pri.son. After some years he 
AA'as released. But prudence and he AA’ero 
strangers to one another. He became more- 
, and more invoWed in ra.sh ndA’entures, and 
■ ultimately dh-d, 21 March 18*39, in a mean 
lodging-house near CoA'ent Garden Market, 

! leaving tAA'O daughters, Avho suiwived him. 

■ Five days later he Avas buried in the church- 
I yard of St. AndreAv’s, Holborn, 

Barker edited a vast number of editions, 

' long since 8uper.seded, of the Avorks of Greek 
! and Latin authors, from the fables of yhksop 
, to the speeches of Demosthenes. He tran.s- 
: lated Philip Bnttmann’s Greek grammar 
I and C. J. Sillig’s dictionary of the artists 
’ of antiquity. In coiyunction Avith Pro- 
fessor George Dunbar, ot Edinburgh, he com- 
piled a Greek and English lexicon, which 
was Avell received by the public, and the 
same good fortune attended his edition of 
Lempriere’s ‘ Classical Dictionary.’ Many of 
the essays in his ‘ Classical Recreations * 
(1812) were Avritten at Hatton and dedicated 
to Dr. Parr. Whilst living there he con- 
ceived the idea of reprinting the ‘ Thesaurua 
Grmcro Liagiise,’ the famous work of Henry 
Stephens, the French printer of the sixteenth 
century. This enormous labour was finished 
in 1826, in twelve folio volumes, but the namo ' 
of Barker did not appear as its editor. The 
omission was due to a very severe review by 
C. J. Blomfimd, afterwards bishop of London, 
which appeaz^ea in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’’ 
xxii. 302-48 (1820). Barker retorted with 
an 'Aristarchus Anti-Blomfeldianus : ’ but 
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it fell flat, though it was deemed of sufficient 
importance to be answered by J. H. Monk, 
subsequently bishop of Gloucester andBristol, 
in the same review, xxiv. 376-400 (1821). 
In Barker’s ‘Parriana; or Notices of the 
Itev. Samuel Parr, LL.D.,’ 1828-9, 2 vols., 
and in his posthumous ‘ Literary Anecdotes 
and Contemporary Reminiscences of Pro- 
fessor Porson,’ 1852, 2 vols., may be found 
considerable information about those two i 
scholai’s ; but both Works are deficient in , 
discrimination and method. In the ‘ Pam- 
phleteer,’ xxi. 189 20o (1822), is the second ! 
edition of a vigorous and manly argument j 
from Barker in support of the Greek cause ; ' 
and in the same collection of painplilets j 
(xxvii. 415-30, 1826) is a tract to disprove 
the claims of Sir Philip Francis to the author- ! 
ship of ‘ Junius,’ a subject on which he ad- j 
dressed numerous printed letters to his : 
friends between 1826 and 1830. To A. J. i 
'V’^alpy’s ‘ Classical Journal ’ he was a fi-equent , 
contributor from its thii*d number to its 
close, and he also wrote in the 'British 
Critic ’ and the ‘ Monthly Magazine.’ He is 
sometimes credited with the uuthor.ship of a 
fi‘W books for children, of some popularity 
in their day ; but this statement can hardly 
bo accepted by those who are familiar with 
his recognised volume.s. Barker’s powers of 
application were unbounded ; but his critical 
acumen was inferior to his industry. lie 
must rank in the annals of classical scholar- 
ship with Joshua Barnes. 

[Literary 'Anecdotes of Porson, with Memoir 
of Barker in vol. i. ; Gent. Mag. xi. .543-7 (1839), 
by i-®* George Burges ; A. Blomfleld’s Life of 
C. J. Blomfield, i. 27-36. | W. P. C. 

B^KER, FRANCIS (<?. 1859 ?), Irish 

_ sician, graduated B.A. at Trinity Col- 
ege, Dublin, in 1793, and afterwards studied 
medicine at Edinburgh. He there became 
intimate with Sir Walter Scott. On taking 
a medical decree at Edinburgh he composed 
a thesis, ‘ De invento Galvani,’ suggesting the 
identity of the nervous fluid and dynamical 
electricity. After residing in W aterford for 
five years, where he opened the first fever 
hospital in Ireland, he settled in Dublin; 
in 1808 was elected professor of chemistry 
there, and took the M.B. and M.D. degrees 
in 1810. He started the first Irish medical 
journal in conjunction with Dr. Todd.. In 
1804 he was elected senior physician to the 
Cork Street Hospital, and firom 1820 to 1862 
was secretary to the Irish board of health. 
Ho published many reports bn fevers, and 
in 1821, in conjunction wftn Dr, Gheyne, a 
work on * Epidemic Fevers in Ireland.’ In 


} 1826 he edited the Dublin Pharmacopoeia. 

' He died about 1869. 

[Dr. Waller ih Imperial Biog. Diet. ; Cat. of 
Dublin Graduates, 1501-1868.] 

BARKER, FREDERICK, D.D. (1808- 
I 1882), second bishop of Sydney and metro- 

f iolitan of Australia, was grandson of Wil- 
iam Barker, dean of Raphoe, 1767-1776, 
and the fifth son of the Rev. John Barker, 
vicar of Baslow by Bakowell, Derbyshire, 
who died 6 June 1824. Frederick Barker 
w’as boni at Baslow on 17 March 1808. 'Ho 
was educated at Grantham School and Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. 
degree* in 1831 and proceeded M.A. in 1839. 
He w'HS ui)poiiited 24 April 1831 to the per- 
petual curacy of Upton, a small village in 
Cheshire, where he ministered until 28 Sept. 
1834, and then spent a few months (4 Get. 
to 21 Dec. 18.34) in Ireland in the service of 
the Irish Church Mission. In the beginning 
of 1835 he was appointed to the pei'petual 
j curacy of St. Max’y’s, Edgehill, Livei’pool, 

! and held this preferment for over nineteen 
I years. In the course of his incumbency ho 
manifested a w'arm interest in scriptural edu- 
cation. On account of failing health Barker 
was induced to accept from the patron, the 
j Duke of Devonshire, the paternal viegrage of 
Baslow, wdiich had fallen vacant by the death 
of his elder brother, the Rev. Anthony Auriol 
Barker, on 21 Dec. 1853. Before leaving 
Liverpool Barker published a volume entitled 
‘ Thirty-six Psalms, with Commentary and 
Prayer for Use in Families,’ London, 1854. 
Barker also contributed to ‘ A Course of Ser- 
mons on the Princiixal EiTors of the Church 
of Rome, preached in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Liverpool, by Ten Clergymen of the Cliurch 
of England,’ 1838; to ‘A Course of Sermons 
on Romanism, jxreached in St. Michael’s 
Church, Liverpool, in 1838-9, by several 
Clergymen of the Church of England,’ 1840 ; 
and to ‘Twenty-two Sermons by different 
Clergymen, contributed in aid of the Erection 
and Endow ment of a New Church at Grange 
in the Parish of Cartmel, Lancashire,’ 12mo, 
Liverpool, 2nd edition, 1864. 

Bai^ er had been scarcely three months in * 
residence at Baslow, when he was selected 
by Archbishop Sumner in August 1864 to 
succeed Dr. Broughton as bishop of Sydney,. 
New South Wales. This office carried with 
it, by the queen’s letters patent, dated 19 Oct. 
1864, that of metr<molitan of Australia. He 
was consecrated at Lambeth on St. Andrew’s 
day, 30 Nov. 1864, and received the despree 
of I).D. per literas regiae. He arrivea in 
Sydney in May 1866. His predecessor had 
procured the erection of the sees of Tasmania 
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BABKEB, . GEORGE (177G-1845), 
benefactor to ti^mingham, Avas born in 
17^6. Notwithstanding his arduous duties 

of 
to 


in 1843^ of Adelaide, Melbourne, and I Dateiiti^d Men of the Time, 1870; Times, 7 and 

New/s^e;4^]i m and Barker in his • 10 Apcii ; Church Times, 14 and 21 April ; 

lifetiitlfei formation of the addn Ouaroian, 19 April.; High Peak Nous, and 

tibnaldifld^fehf Perth lii56. Brisbane 1869, , Buxtqir Advertiser, ^2 and 29 April; Record, 
Qoulbnrii jaeff; Grafton and Armidale 1866, ^nd 21 April and '18 Aug. 1882; and private 
Bathitfst 1869, Ballarat 1875, and Nortli : information.] < A. H. C. 

Queensland J878. Thus Barker’s primacy, 
as lirsfr const i tutted, extended over twelve 
separate dioceses, i^ which, one after the 

other, the priiiciple of fcbnstitutional govern- | solicitor,, he devotfed a large portion 
ment was de\^loped in conformity with the ; j^jg both to scientific pursuits and 
preqedent ^t by the dioceses of A ictoria end, | heiievolent and sociul’fnterprites. lie exerted 
Sydney. ; The first ^mod ol the latter dui- | with great Energy to^^extend the ad- 

cese met on 6 l)cc. low j addition to j yantj^g^.s of fjio ©enerkl Jlospital, in behalf 

the- diocesan syn^s thus initiated Barker which he was one of th/p cnief promoters 
succeeded in establishing a general synod, pf 

compo^d of clerical and lay representa- <; founder of tlie Bii'inin^am Philosophical 
lives from the several diocesan ®ynods; • 

for the exercise of certain legislative and ad- considerable impetus to certain special ma- 
ministratiye authority oi'cr the wliole church nufacturos; From the first, he took a spe- 
in Australia and lasinaiua. ^ The formation interest in the invention^ of Watt and 
this geneml synod, ^ winch met three j^oulton; and it Avas chiefly OAving to his 
during Barkers primacy, the last time t,xertions tJiat an act was obtained for that 
ig in his absence m October 1881, Avas < gigantic absurdity,’ as it was called, f the 
regarded as haying perfected the constit ution Birmingham railway.’ In recognition of his 
of the Australian church. Under this regime gcienfjfic acquirements he A\'as in 1839 elected 
the diocese of Sydney continued niore and member of the Royal Societyv lie died 
inore to prosper, and when state aid to reli- : q ^ec. 1845. His statue in marble is in the 
gion was abolished in the colony, it was, 
ordained by t be legislature t liat Barker suould i 

continue to receive his government salary of . ["'ont. Mug. new set. xxv. 

2,000/. a year. Funds were forthcoming for | T,.TiT>-r»-o c i-. iw.r>T-.T>m 

t he building of churcluis and the muiiiteiianco j OEOUGh IlOBERi 

of the clergy; a noble cathedral Avas eii^cted ] comiiel m the ro.'^l artil- 

and paid for, and the requisite buildings, i after studying at the Royal Military 
endowments, and staflT were provided for a , Academy, Woohvich, was appointed second 
college for the education of young „u!n for !>«»» tenant m the royal artillery m 1834. Not 
themini^trA^ Barker’s work avus arduous; P«‘lT««”ig to be employed in jmy of^t ie 
and he paid three visits to England for tlie ! colonial Avars of the next twenty years, he 
puniose of advancing the diocesan and pro- l>.ad no opportunity of shoAving his quali- 
A'incial interests committed to his care. Jlis ' tics; but in the Crimea, Avliither, as captain, 
first Avife died in Sydney in 1876: on his he proceeded at the beginning of the 8trugg;le, 
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warn YV UUUK, U1 AiUiiumiy tiiiu rtjiiumeu 

to Sydney jn October 1878. lie paid a fourth 
.Ausit to Europe in 1 881 in the hope of recovery 
from an attack of paralysis ; alter rcA'isiting 
Bbjrbyshire, he proceeded to the Riviera for 
the wii^r of /881-2. lie died after four 
■Vveeks’ inness at San Remo on Thursday, 
6 April 1882, and yraa buried at Baslow 
on the 18th of the same month. Barker’s 
only episcopal publication appears to have 
been Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the JDiqc^ of Sydney, 23 Nov. 1868, at the 
Primary Visitation, &c.,’ 8vo, Sydney, 1869. 

[Theiyy’s Reminiscences of thirty Years’ Re- 
sidence in New South Wales and Victoria, 2nd 
ed. 1863; Heatolfe Australian Dictionary of 


manded n battery at Alma and Inkerman, 
was in» command of the artillery in the 
expedition to Kertch, and commanded the 
batteries of the left attack at the fall of Se- 
vastopol. lie returned to England a colonel, 
and when the news of the mutiny led to the 
despatch of a force of royal artillery to 
Inma, he was at once selected for service in 
that country. Under his old chief he served, 
with the local rank of brigadier-gen^^l, in 
command of the artillery at the siege and 
capture of Lucknow. Subsequently, at the 
head of a mixed brigade, he defeated the 
mutineers in force at Jamoo, and captured 
the stronghold of Birwah, for which services 
he was made E.C.B. After the suppression. 
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of the mutiny Barker' was engs^feU iu 
measures for the consolidation of t^e -ma- 
terial of the royal and Indian artilleties, a 
work of considerable diti^Giilty. A military 
•career of much promise was cut short hy 
his death, which occlirred at Simlah in July 

1861. ‘ • ■ 

K*. . , • 

[^iriny Lists; Loiidoh Gazettes, '1854-.56 ; 
Uiographical Note in Off. Cut. of Mnsenm^of 
Artillery, Woolwich.] ' H. M. C# 

BARKER,/ IIENRY* ASTON (1774- 
]8o6), younger son of Kobert Barker [q. v.], 
( he panorama prfiuterj'was horn at C_TlH.sgow in 
1 774. As a boy he began to assist his father in 
painting his pandiamas. 'VVhjin only twelve 
years ouT he* was set to work to take outlines 
of the city of Edinburgh, from the t(q>of the 
Oajton Ilill observatory, and a few years 
later made the drawings for the view of I^on- 
<lon from Albion Mills. Those drawings he 
afterwards etched: In 1788 he came \vith 
his father to London, and soon afterwards 
became a pupil at the Royal Academy. Barker 
continued to be bis father’s chief assistant in 
the panoramai? till the latter’s death in 1806, 
when, as exijoutor, he took the panorama into 
his own hands, and for twenty years carried 
on the exhibition with great success. He 
frequently travelled to make his own draw- 
ings for his pictures, and in August 1799 left 
England for Tui’key, to make drawings for 
the panorama of Constantinople. AVlien he 
arrived at Palermo, he called on Sir William 
Hamilton, then English ambassador at the 
•court of Naples, and w'as introduced by him 
to Nelson, who ‘ took me by the hanil and 
eaidfhe was- indebted to me for keepipg up 
the fame of his victory in the buttle of the 
'•Nile for a year longer than it would have 
lasted in the public estimation ’ (Barker’s 
meqctoranda). 

The panorama of Constantinople was ex- 
hibits in 1802, and tlie drawings were en- 
graved and published in four plates. In 1801 
Barker vent to Copenhagen to make draw- 
ings for a picture of the battle, ainf while 
there he was again kindly received by Lord 
Nelson. In !May 1802, ciuring the peace of i 
Amiens, he went, to Paris and made draw- 
ings for a panorama of tlie city. After this 
many other panoramas were exhibited, the 
later ones being chiefly from drawings by | 
Mr.'J. l^urford, who shared with Barker the j 
property in a panorama in the Strand, "pur- | 
chased m 1816 from Mr. Reina^le. Barker, • 
however, still travelled from time to time, j 
and visited, among other places, Malta, where 
he made drawings of the port, exhibited in 
1810 and 1812 ; Venice, of which a pano- 
rama was exhibited in 1819 ; and Elba, where j 


' he yeheyud hisacquiuntai^jli|^ ']^«ppl^^ 
After th^ bahle of 

the field, -and went to he ob- 

^ tained n'Om lhe,^oflicers all 

necessary ihfonnation* on the qf the 

[■battle. A series of eight Wy Mr. 

I J. feiwnett from BarkCT’|j.^origiiWir sketches 
' of the fielcT of battle were ^printed and pub-* 
lished, as were also his drawings of Gibraltar. 
II is last grand panoraiha wss the edronation 
procession of George |fV, exhibited in 182|2. 

^ t)f all the panoramas exhibited, that of the 
battle of Waterloo wfts the most wiccessful 
; and lucrative. .By the exhibition of this 
picture Bai'ker realised no less than ]0,0Q0/. 
•About 1802 he married the eldest of^the six 
'daughters of llear-aamirul W'illiam Bligh, 

: who commanded the Boimty at the, time 

■ of the celebrated mutiny. By her Barker left ' 

I tw6 sons and two daughters. In 1820 he 

[ transferred the management of both the 
j panoramas to Mes.«rs. .John and Robert 
ford, and went to live first at. Cheam, iuSfe||(p' 
rey, and afterwards in the neighbourhobd Of 
Bristol. He died on 19 July 1856 at BeltonV 
near Bristol. In his vorks, his writing, his 
convei*satiou, and his dress, the motitremark- 
j able characteristics were neatness and pnv- 
j cision. A li.st of most of the panorapias 
I painted and exhibited by the two Barkers 
I will be found in the ‘ Art Journal’ for 1857, 
|p.-47. , , . 

j [Oeut. Mag. 1856 ; Art Journal, 1867, vol. ix.'; 

' Chambers’s Journal, vol. xiii. 1860.1 R. H. . 

1 BARKER, HUGH (f 1 662), an English* 

■ lawyer, was educated at New College^ Oxford. 

; He was piaster of the free grammar school at 

Chichester, when it was attended Jiy Seldeny 
who received from him Iris instruction in 
‘ grammar learning.’ On 17 June 1605 he 
graduated D.L. at Oxford, being about tliis 
' time chancellor of the diocese. Ho was ^d.- 
' initted of the college of civilians on 9 June 
j 1607, and for Several years before his death, 
in 1632, lie was dean of the court of arches , 
in London. He was buried in the upper (?nd ’’ 
of the New College chapel, Oxford, wheru 
his virtues are commemorated in a Latfii 
epitaph. * * V* 

[Wood’s Alhense, iii. 367^; Fa^ti, i. 307 ; Hist 
and Antiq.'of the C»)Ueg©8'‘aDd Halls of Oxford, 
ed. Gutch (1786), p. 200.] . T. F. H. ' 

BARKER, JAMES (1772-1838X captain 
in the royal navy, son of Mr. James Bkrker, 
shipowner at tlotherhithe, was bom on 

2 March 1772, and was enter<^^ on the books 
of the Beaver sldbp, as early as 13 June, 
1780. lie afterward^ whilst still a child, 
was on board the Prudent in the West 
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Indies, and was present in the engagement 
at St. Kitts 25 and 20 Jan. 17H2. In 1794 
he was serving on boai’d the Russell, of 74 
guns, and in her slnired iti the glories of 
1 June. lie was then transferred to the 
Jupiter, carrying the broad pennant of Com- 
modore .J. "VV. Payne ; and in the following 
spring was in tlio royal yacht , on the occa- 
sion of bringing over the Princess Caroline 
of Jh'unswick, a service that gained for him 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant, 13 April 
1795. He was afterwards appointed to the 
( )rion, with Captain Sir Jami'S Sauraarejs, and, 
continuing in her, hud a part in the victories 
of L’Oi'ient, Cape St. A’inci'ut, and the Nile; 
the last engagement gave him commander’s 
rank on 8 Oct. 1798. Later he commanded 
the hired ship Moriston in the llristol Channel 
and on the coast of Cornwall, and was made 
post-captain on 12 Aug. 1812. Ho had no 
further employmmit in the na\y, but settled 
dpwn in the neighbourhood of Rristol, where 
he died 4 May 1838. 

fMarshall’s Hoy. Nav. Biog. vii. (Supplement, 
j)art iii.), UG; Gent. Mag. exii. ii. 203,] 

J. K. L. 

. BARKER, .TOIIN (^. 11 (14), scholar of 
King’s College, C’ambridge, came up from 
Eton in 1464, and was author of a book 
called ‘Scutum Inexpugnabile,’ a work on 
Logic. From this he was called tlu; Logic or 
Sophister of King’s College, Sophister being 
the name for a student in his second year, 
when logic was principally studied. This 
book was read in Kings College, but appa- 
rently not elsewhere. Mr, llrian Rowe, 
scholar of King’s College in 1499, wrote a 
recommendatoiy' preface to it. No trace of 
the work is to bt; found in the Cambridge 
University library or the British Museum. 
Barker died ‘a brother of the order of the ' 
Fryars Minorets.’ 

[Skeleton Collegii Rogalis Cantab, by An- 
thony Allen, MS.] O. B. 

B.^RK£iR, JOHN ((/. 1653), captain in 
the, navy, was in earlier life a mei’chant, { 
shipowner, and shipmaster of London, pro- j 
bably the same who, in 1627, in partnership I 
with Matthew Oradock, John Fowke (after- ' 
wards, in 1653, lord mayor),’ and others, ob- 
tained letters of marque for the Golden 
Cock, of 200 tons (7 March, 17 July, 1627), 
which Barker commanded in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in which, in the course of 1629, 
he recaptured a Venetian vessel from a j 
Turkish corsair in the neighbourhood of j 
Zante. The grand sm^or demanded and en- 1 
forced satisfaction worn the ‘Levant Com- 
pany, at whose instance Barker was thrown 


into pi'ison, and so kept for more than a 
year (Septemb<;r 1630). His ailairs after 
j this do not seem to have prospered and 
i whilst his former partner, John Fowke, ad- 
! vanced to be alderman and lord mayor, he 
! was still a shipmaster, and on 12 April 1 652, 

' when war with Holland was imminent, luv 
hired his ship, the Prosperous, of 600 tons 
, and 44 guns, to the state, as a man-ot-war, 

; hijuself remaining in command. It does 
not, however, appear that the Prosperous was 
Avitli Blake in the engagement oil’ Folkestone 
on 19 May ; but from the general gathering 
of ships Avhich immediately followed, wo 
may feel certain that she was with him in 
, his cruise to the northward, when he cap- 
t ured or dispersed the Dutch herring fleet. 

I In September she went to Denmark, as part 
of the s(juadi*on under Captain Ball [see 
' Ball, Andkew], and narrowly escaped being 
lost at the same time as the Antelope. On 
lier return to England, towards the end of 
October, she was sent into the river to refit, 
and was still there when the battle xvas 
fought oft’ Dungeness on 30 Nov. In the 
stern remodelling of the navy which took 
place after this defeat. Barker was con- 
firmed as captain of tlie Prosperous, and was 
resent with the fleet oft’ Portland on 18 Feb. 
652-3. From his relations with Ball during 
I the previous suminei*, it is probable that the 
Prosperous formed part of the red division, 
under Blake’s immediate command ; it is, at 
j any rate, certain that she was in the very 
thick of the battle; was engaged by several 
ships at once, led on by De Ruyter in per- 
son ; and that, after a brilliant defence, 

; Barker and a great part of the crew were 
I killed, the rest wounded or oveimowered, 
j and the ship taken possession of. Her men 
were hastily transferred to De Ruyter’s own 
sliip, and a prize-crew put on board tho 
Prosperous, xvliich before nightfall was won 
back by the English ; but the men remained 
prisoners, and were not released for some 
months. A gratuity of 400/. was assi^ed 
to Barker’s widow, and the command^ of 
the Prosperous, whilst in the state’s service, 
was given to his son William, who had him- 
self &en badly wounded when his father was 
killed. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1627— 
1654.] J. K. li. 

BARKER, JOHN (1682-1762), presby- 
terian divine, was born in 1682, ^but nei- 
ther the locality of his birth nor the condition 
of his parents has been ascertained. It is 

S robable that he was related to the Rev. 

latthew Barker, who was ejected from St. 
Leonard’s, Eastcheap, London, in 1662, and 
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died on 26 .March 1698 (Calamy’s Con- 
tinuation, p. 63). After the ordinary school 
training he was educated for the presbyterian 
ministry by Timothy Jollie, at Atterclilfe, 
Yorkshire. Having been ‘certified’ by 
Jollie, Barker proceeded to London, and was 
licensed by the jiresbyterians as a preacher of 
the gospel. In 1709 he was chosen assistant 
preacher to one of the foremost presbyterian 
congregations in London, viz. of Crosby 
Square. The senior pastor was Dr. Benjamin 
Grosvenor, with whom Ihirker lived on the 
most affectionate terms. 

Orr the death of Matthew Henry the com- 
mentator in June 1714, his congregation in 
Mare Street, Hackney, London, iiiAiti'd 
Barker to succeed him. There was division 
of opinion as to the new minister, and a 
secession followed, which culminated in the 
Gravel Pit congregation. But the majority 
adher(?d to Barker, and so rare was his tact 
and so unquestiouable his puljiit power, that 
very soon tho congregation was as lai'ge as 
it had ever been. Shoi'tly after his settle- 
ment at Hackney, Barker took part in the 
historic conti’oversies on the Trinity, which 
divided protestant dissentei’s into two hostile 
camps, respectively known as subscribers and 
non-subscribers. Barker belonged to the ; 
former, and delivered a scries of discourses 
on the supreme and absolute divinity of 
Jesus Clmst. In 1718 he was assailed by ; 
a member of his congregation, the Rev. j 
Martin ’romkins, on the use of doxologies in j 
prayer and praise. I’re fixed to what Tomkins ! 
called ‘A Calm Inquiry whether we have ■ 
any Warrant from Scripture for addressing I 
ourselves in a Way of Prayer or Praise to j 
tho Holy Spirit,’ is ‘A Letter to the llev. 1 
Mr. Barker.’ Barker did not allow himself i 
to be drawn into controversy here, but the ' 
attack led to correspondence with Dr. Isaac 
AVatts. 

In 1729 the llev. Philip Gibb was chosen 
as Barker’s co-i)astor. lie was a man of 
ability, but his orthodoxy was questioned; : 
in 1737 he was forced to retire, and in 1738 
the place was filled by the Rev. William ; 
Hunt. It was in the same year that Barker 
himself suddenly resigned, to the grief of the 
congregation, lie assigned no reasons, but 
afteivevents make it probable that he had 
adopted Baxter’s religious opinions, and held 
it due to his rigorouwy Calvinistical congre- 
gation to withdraw. 

After his resig^nation of Hackney, he re- 
tired to Epsom in Surrey, where he lived for 
about three years without any charge, but 
was always ready to assist his brethren. In 
1741, on the death of the Rev. John New- 
man, he virtually became pastor of Salters’ 


Hall congi*egation, although ho would not 
take the name of their ‘ minister,’ only that 
of ‘ moniing preacher.’ Though in his sixtieth 
year, he was indefatigable in his ‘pastoral 
visits ’ and popular as a preacher. On the 
death of his colleague, tlio Rev. Jeremiah 
Tidcomb — Salters’ Hall having always had 
two ministers — a .successor was found in 1742 
in the ReA'. Francis Spilbury of AVorcester. 
In 1744 Barker removed from Epsom to re- 
side in Ijondon ; but in 1745 he was resident 
in AValthamstow and later at Clapham. In 
the last place he prepared a volume of ‘ Ser- 
mons.’ They wei’e published in 1748, and 
I were .so well received that he made selections 
I for a .second volume. Their publicatifm, 
however, was interrupted by illness, and 
] tht'v did not appear till after his death (in 
, 1763). They are solid rather than brilliant, 

I and somewhat cold and inelastic in peru.sal. 
j In 1718 he was grieved by the death of 
his mother, and in 1761 by that of Doddridgd, 

; his frequent correspondent. In the .spring of 
; 1762 Barker, on account of old age, resigned 
I his charge at Sattor.s’ Hall. He died on 
31 Alay of the .same year in his eightieth 
year. He wuis married tAvice, first to Bath.sua 
, Gledhill, daughter of Robert Gledhill, near 
; AA'akefield, A’orkshire. She died in September 
1719. Secondly he married the AvidoAv of a' 
Air. Lamb, AAdiose large house in Hackney 
; (London Fields) gave name to ‘Lambs 
! Lane.’ 

[Wilson’s History of Dissenting Churches, ii. 
39-54 ; tSi rmons, ut supra, and separate Sermons 
on (Jrosvenor and NeAvman ; Stedman’s Letters 
of Dr. Doddridge, 1790; Life of Doddridge, from 
private M8S . ; cf. Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, u 
603, ii. 263.] A. B. G. 

BARKER, JOHN, AI.D. (1708-1748), 
medical writer, Avas educated at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, and AV’adham College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1731, AI.A. 
and B.M. in 1737, and D.M. in 1743. He 
practised medicine in Salisbury for ijeylyf®**- 
years. In 1746 he was admitted awember 
of the College of Physicians, and, moving to 
London, became in that vewr physician to the 
AVestminster Hospital. In the followiMyear 
he resigned tli^spost on being apimint''^"''" 
sician to his majesty’s army iii the^ Low 
Countries. He did not long surviA'e his pro- 
motion, and was buried in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Ipswich, where there is a tablet to 
his memoiy. AA’hile at Salisbury he pub- 
lished in 1742 ‘ An Inquiry into tne Nature, 
Cause, and Cure of the Epidemic Fever of 
that and the two preceding years.’ In this 
ti'eatise he objected to bleeding as a part of 
the treatment, and was consequently attacked 
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by miotber Salisbury physician, a Mr. Hele, 
in a local newspaper. Ihn’ker replied in a 
])ainphlet entitled * A Defence of a late Trea- 
tise &c.,’ 1743. He also jniblished in 1748 
in an octavo volume ‘ An Essay on the Agree- 
ment between Ancient and Modem Physi- 
cians, or a Comparison between the Practice 
of Hippocrates, Galen, Sydenham, and Boer- 
haave.’ 

[Munk’s Roll of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians; Oxford ( I rad nates; Raker’s Essjiy on 
Ancient and Modern Physicians.] P. R.-A. 

BARKER, JOHN (1771-1849), British 
consul-general in hlgypt, was born at Smvrnn, 
9 March 1771. He was son of William 
Barker, youngest son of Tliomas Barker, of 
^The Hall,’ near Bakewell, in Derbyshire, 
and the descendant of an old county family. 
His father emigrated to Florida, wlu're he 
purchased an estate; but he was compelled 
to abandon it on the breaking out of tin; war 
of independence, and proctaxled to Europe on 
his way to India. Ill-health compelled him 
to settle half-way at Smyrna. John Barker i 
was educated in England, and at eighteen | 
entered the banking-hou.se of Peter Thcllus- 
son, in Philpot Lane, in which he soon rqso 
to be confidential clerk and cashier. About 
1797 he left London as private .secretary to 
John Spencer Smith, British ambassador to 
the Poide, and brother of the celebrated Sir 
Sidney Smith of Acre. In 1799 Barker was 
commissioned by patent, bearing date 9 April, 
to proceed to Aleppo as pro-consul, and to 
act as agent ad interim for the Levant and 
the East India companies. Barker was after- 
wards regularly appointed agent for the East 
India Company, his connection with which 
lasted without interruption for thirty-three 
years. He became ftill consul for the Levant 
Company 18 Nov. 1803, which was the year 
in which he introduced vaccination into 
Syria. In 3fnrch 1807 he fled from Aleppo, 
on account of the rupture between England 
and the Porte, and took refuge with the 1 
prince of the Druses in the Lebanon, to | 
whose protection he had jireviously entrusted i 
his wife and children. From his retreat at | 
Harissa.he still contrived to carry on and to j 
direct the duties of his office, especially the 
transmission of information between this 
country and India. It was owing to the 
diligence of Barker that the news of the 
suspension of the peace of Amiens and of ' 
the landing of Napoleon at Cannes was for- 
warded to India with a speed in those days 
scarcely credible. His promptness prevented 
the surrender of Pondicherry to the French. 
The declaration of pei^ce between England 
and Turkey left Barker free to ,rettim to 


Alepjx), into which he made a public entr^ 
of unprecedented splendour on 2 June 1809. 
In 1818 Barker obtained leave of absence 
for a visit to England. He embarked at 
Alexandria on 9 May, passed the winter at 
Marseilles, and arrived in London 4 April 
1819. He left Loudon 18 March 1820, and 
arrived at Aleppo 2o Oct. In the autumn of 
1825 Barker was appointed Britisli consxil at 
i\lexaudria,» where he arrived 25 Oct. 1826. 

; In March 1829 he was made consul-general 
j in Egypt, in which capacity ho had serv'ed, 
j in fact, from the death of Mr. Salt, in October 
! 1827. He retained the consul-generalship 
' for about four years, when he left Egypt, 
31 May 1833, for hi.g villa at Suediah, at the 
mouth of the Oroutes river, and about fiftetui 
miles from Antioch. Here Barker had 
foi’ined a gai'den wliich was known through- 
out the East, and in which he grew all the 
fruits of the West, and introduced into 
Syria many specit*s and varieties unknown 
before. This gardtai was also a nursery for 
supplying new varietix^s to England, the 
most celebrated being the Stanwick nec- 
tarine, for wliicli Barker received a medal 
from the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Chi.swick. Barker was in the habit for 
i many years of sending agents into distant 
j oriental countries to procure for him scions 
j of the best fruit-trees. In 1844 he visited 
■ England to introduce some of his trees, re- 
I turning to Suediah on 6 July following. Hts 
' used his influence to improve the silk and 
cotton culture, and to promote many other 
useful entei’prises in Syria, where his name is 
I still venerated. ‘ A perfect gentleman,’ Mr. 

I Neale calls him, ‘an accomplished scholar, 
a sagacious thinker, a philosojjher, and phi- 
' lanlhropist.’ He died of apoplexy 5 Oct. 
1849, aged 78 (Syria and J^y^)tf &c., ii. 285), 
at a summer-house at Betias, on a com- 
, manding eminence of Mount Ilhosus. He 
Avas buried close to the wall of the Arme- 
nian church of the village, where a hand- 
some marble monument, procured from G enoa, 
was erected to his memory. 

[Rurckhardt’s Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Land, 1822 ; Neale’s Eight Years in Syria, Pa- 
lestine, and Asia Minor, from 1842 to 1850, 
1851 ; Ainsworth’s Introductory Preface to 
Barker’s Lares and Penates, 1853 ; Barker’s 
Syria and Egypt under the Ijwt five Sultans of 
Turkw, being experiences, during fifty years, of 
Mr. Consul-General Barker, 1876.] A. R. G. 

BARKER, JOSEPH (1^-1876), 
preacher, author, and controversialist, was 
TOm 11 May 1806, at Bramley, near I.ieed8, 
where his ancestors, originally of Keighley, 
had been settled for several g^enerations as 
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^nners and manufacturers. Hero his father custom to deliver lectures, followed by free 
was employed in the woollen manufacture ; discussions. He turned printer, and in ad- 
and here in early life Joseph, wlio was the dition to other publications began to issue a 
fourth son of a family of eleven, was en- ptiriodical called ‘ Tlie Christian,’ whilst his 
gaged as a wool-spinner. His childhood was adherents were known os Barkerites. At 
one of great privation and sutfering ; and his this period he held a ten nights’ discussion 
desultory education was obtained chiefly at with the Rev. William (afterwards Dr.) 
the Sunday school. His parents were AVes- Cooke, ‘ the ablest minister,’ Barker says, 
leyans, and he was enrolled a member of the ‘ in the body to which I myself had formerly 
same community, in which he soon became belonged.' Barker, whose views were con- 
an pccasional preacher, and was ‘put upon stantly changing, for a time inclined to 
the plan ’ as a home missionary and exhorter, quakei'ism, and afterwards to unitarianism. 
and, after about three years oi probation and In 1845 ho preached in Unitarian chapels 
trial, as a local preacher. The improved cir- both in London and elsewhere. The uni- 
cumstance.s of his father now allowed him tarinns enabled him to start a printing es- 
to be sent to ‘a noted tnothodist school’ at tablisliment on a larger scale at Wortley, a 
Ijeeds, kept by Mr. James Sigston. b'orsak- suburb of Leeds, where, on 6 July 1846, a 
ing the AVesleyan communion, he joined the steam printing-press, which had been pi*o- 
niinistry of the Alethodist New Connexion, vitled at a cost of some 600/., was publicly 
In this body he otticiated for a year, 1828-9, presented to him by Dr. (afterwards Sir 
as assistant to the superintendent of the John) Bowring. Some months previously 
Liverpool circuit, which he left with a recom- Barker had issued a ‘ Proposal for a new li- 
mendation to * go out as a t ravelling preacher brary of three hundred volumes, the cheapest 
on trial.’ Barker was appointed successively collection of works ever published.’ To this 
to the Hanley circuit 1829-60; to the Hal i- task he now applied himself with much 
fax circuit 1860-1, during his stay in energy, and issued week by week a series of 
which, contrary to the rule affecting preachers books, theological, philosophical, ethical, and 
of his standing, he mamed a Miss Salt, of otherwise, under tlie title of the ‘ Barker 
Betley, in Staffordsliire, and was in conse- Libraiy.’ I'he price of these works was so 
quonce sentenced by the next conference to small tliat ‘their printer and publisher may 
lose a year of his probation; to Blyth, in be regarded as the pioneer and first origi- 
tho Newcnstle-on-Tyne circuit, 1831-2, a nator of cheap literature in this country.’ 
disciplinary migrat ion ; and to the Sunder- Here also he published anonymouslyanau- 
land circuit for six months, 1832-3, with re- tobiograjihical work entitled ‘The History 
sideuce at Durham. His remarkable fluency and Confessions of a Alan, as put foi*th by 
and general ability in the pulpit had speedily himself,’ 8vo, AA’^ortley, 1846; which was 
obtained for him great popularity. Though ! substantially reproduced in ‘ Barker’s Re- 
accused of heretical views, he was in 1833 | view,’ 1861-^, as ‘The Life of a Alan,’ and in 
admitted into ‘full connexion,’ and appointed, '■ the posthumously published ‘Life of Joseph 
by an innovation, the ‘third married preacher ' Barker, written by himself,’ 8vo, London, 
at Sheffield,’ 1833-5. AVhile stationed at 1880. In 1846 Barker ‘ began,’ he says, to 
Sheffield and afterwards in the Chester cir- , ‘ dabble in politics,’ advocating republicanism 
cuit, 1836-7, Barker strongly advocated tee- ' for England, repeal for Ireland, w'hich he 
totalism. From 1837 to 18^ he conducted had visited in June and July 1846, and the 
a weekly periodical called ‘ The Evangelical nationalisation of the land. He commenced 
Reformer.’ At the conference of 1839 he a weekly periodical called ‘The People,’ to 
was removed from Mossley to Gateshead, a ' propagate his extreme opinions, which readied 
comparatively new circuit, and thei*e de- a circulation of more than 20,000 weekly. In 
nounced Socialism. j 1847 — in the course of ^hich year he made a 

From the Methodist New Connexion, Bar- : six months’ tour in America — he foretold, in 
ker was expelled at the conference w^hich met : his ‘Companion to the Almanac, the French 
at Halifax in 1841, on the ground that he revolution of 1848. Barker threw himself into 
‘ had denied the divide appointment of bap- , the chartist agitation which follow'ed, as the 
tism, and refused to administer the orm- ! advocate of ‘ peaceful legal measures.’ After 
nance.’ After his expulsion, which wiili fol- ' the summer assires in 1848, the judge at 
lowed Dy a loss to the connexion of ‘ 29 Liverpool issued bench warrants for^e arrest 
societies and 4,348 members ' (Bagoalt, ; of a number of political agitators, mcluding 
Digest f &c., p. 113^^ Barker became the ! Barker. He was arrested about six weeks 
pastor of a church in Newcastle-on-Tyne, | later, and taken to the city at Man- 
which had, like himself, left the Methodist | cheater. He was detained until four o’clock 
New Connexion. Here it was Barker’s daily on the succeeding day, when the magistrates 
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took bail; and Barker went to Bolton, where 
he, had been the same day elected M.P. for 
the borough by an immense majority. ‘ And 
as no one else was elected at that time, either 
by show of hands or a poll, he was, in truth, 
the only legal representative, though he never 
sat in pai-liameut.’ AVliilst still waiting for 
trial at the Liverpool winter assizes, he was 
elected a member of the town council of 
Leeds. At the assizes the attorney-general 
at the last moment entered a nolle, prosequi^ 
and Barker was set at liberty. I lis inveterate 
habit of shifting his opinions had now landed 
him in something like deism pure and simple. 
In 1851 he transported himstuf and his family 
to Central Ohio. In the United States he 
joined the anti-slavery party with great zeal, 
and was intimately a.s.sociated with Mr. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mr. Wendell Phillips, Mr. Henry 
C. Wright, and other leading abolitionists. 
After one or two removals he settled in Ne- 
braska, where he purchased a large tract of 
land at a small price. In the summer of 1857, 
he began a long lecturiiig tour. In Phila- 
delphia he fidfilled an engagement of eight 
months, during which he lectured every 
Sunday. After spending a few weeks witli 
his family in Nebra.ska, he returned to Phila- 
delphia in August 1858, to undertake another 
eight months’ course of lectures. Barker 
sailed from Boston 11 Jan. 1860, for England, 
and having landed at Liverpool proceeded 
to Betley, in Staffordshire, the native place 
of his wife. Ilis wife and children followed 
in August of the same year, and found him 
already engaged in a secularist propaganda as 
one of the editors of the ‘ National lleformer,’ 
a position which, however, he presently va- 
cated in disgust. On a re-examination of the 
Bible he subsequently began to retrace his 
steps towards orthodoxy, and to doubt ‘ the 
beneficent tendency of infidelity.’ The pro- 
cess of return is to be traced in the suc- 
cessive numbers of ‘ Barker’s Review of 
Politics, Literature, Religion, and Morals, 
and Journal of Education, Science, and Co- 
operation,’ the publication of which he com- 
menced on Saturday, 7 Sept. 1861, after he 
had abandoned what he called the ^un- 
bounded license party.’ In 1862 he became 
lecturer to a congregation of an eclectic kind 
of ‘ unbelievers ’ at Burnley, where he lived 
and laboured for more than a year, enforcing 
the precepts of morality, and often taking 
occasion to speak favourably of the Bible and 
Christianity. He was formally reconciled 
to his old religious belief, and afterwards 

S reached, at their invitation, to the metho- 
ist reformers of Wolverhampton. After 
acc^ing like invitations firom the primitive 
tnethodUts of Bilston and Tunstall, he joined | 


their community os a local preacher, and held 
the office until 1868. The vicissitudes of 
Barker’s career had undermined his consti- 
tution, and he suffered for some years from 
acpte dy^epsia, brought on by his mental 
labour. The death of his wife, which took 

} )lace at Nottingham about this time, affected 
lim greatly ; and he returned to. America 
‘with the intention of resting, but this was 
contrary to his nature.’ Upon his arrival he 
stayed for a short time at Omaha, where his 
estate had become a very valuable property : 
then went east, and made Philadelphia his 
headquarters. ‘ He printed several books and 
numbei*s of tracts in defence of the Christian 
religion. . . . He generally returned and 
spent several months in the summer at Omaha 
with liis family.’ After spending the winter 
of 1874-5 at Boston, he slowly travelled back 
to Omaha in the following spring, resting 
with friends at New York and Philadelphia 
on his way. He died at Omaha 15 Sept. 1875, 
and was buried there. A few days before his 
death he solemnly declared that he ‘ died in the 
full and firm belief of Jesus Christ, and in the 
faith and love of His religion as revealed in 
His life and works, as described in the Now 
Testament.’ The name of Barker’s works is 
legion. To those already mentioned as most 
expressive of his current and fluctuating 
j pinions may be added his ‘ Christianity 
I Triumphant,’ 12mo, Wortley, 1846 ; ‘ The 
Life of William Penn, the celebrated Quaker 
and Founder of Pennsylvania,’ 8vo, London 
and Wortley, 1847, the second volume of the 
‘ Barker Library ‘ Lectures on the Church 
of England Prayer-book,’ 8vo, Wortley, 
1847 ; ‘ Confessions of Joseph Barker, a Con- 
vert from Christianity,’ 8vo, London, 1858, 
a letter addressed to Mr. G. .1. Holyoake, 
from Omaha city, Nebraska, 22 July 1858, 
and reprinted from the ‘ Reasoner ; ’ and the 
‘ Life of Joseph Barker, written by himself,’ 
1880, the autobiographical portion of which 
was brought down to the year 1868, whilst 
later particulars, as well as some running 
commentaries, were supplied by Mr. Joseph 
Barker, junior, and Mr. J. T. Barker, the editor 
of the volume, whence phrases and passages 
are quoted above. 

[The Jubilee of the Methodist New Connexion, 
8vo, London, 1848; Methodist New Connexion 
Magazine, July 1842, September 1843, and De- 
cember 1876 ; Baggaly’s Digest of the Minutes, 
Institutions, Polity, Doctrines, Ordinances, and 
Literature of the Methodist New Connexion, 8vo, 
London, 1862; Barker’s Review, 4to, London, 
1861-3 ; Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 7 Oct. 
1876; the Life of Joseph Barker, written by 
himself, edited by his nephew, John Thomas 
Barker, 8vo, London, 1880.j A. H. G. 
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BABKE^ MATTHEW (1019-1098), 
■nonconformist divine, ■was bom at Cransley, 
Northamptonshire, in 1019. After complet- 
ing his studies at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he g^raduated M.A., he taught a school 
at Banburjr, Oxfordshire, until the outbreak 
of the civil war in 1041 compelled him to 
remove to London. There he was shortly 
afterwards chosen minister of St. James’s, 
Garlick Hill. About five years subsequently 
he accepted the invitation of the London 
citizens, who resided in the summer at Mort- 
lake in Surrey, to become lecturer there. On 
^5 Oct. 1048 he preached a sermon before the 
House of Commons at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. In 1650 lie was chosen incumbent , 
of St. Leonard’s, Eastcheap. Along with j 
Joseph Caryl [q. v.] he was sent in 1059 to j 
Scotland with a letter to General Monk from 
Hr. Owen in the name of the independent 
churches, and he also signed in January 1060 
the renunciation and declaration of the con- 
gregational and public preachers in London 
against ‘the late horrid insurrection and 
declaration of rebellion in the saide city.’ 
Being displaced in 1002, he collected a con- 
gregation, who were allowed the morning 
use of the meeting-house at Miles Lane 
erected after the great fire of 1006. After 
continuing the duties of his office for several 
years amidst ‘ many hazards and difficulties,’ 
he died on 25 March 1098. 

He was the author of ‘ Natural Theology, 
■or the Knowledge of God from the Works of 
Creation, acccommodated and improved to 
the service of Christianity,’ 1074 j ‘Flores In- 
tellectuales, or select Notions, Sentences, and 
Observations, collected out of several Authors 
and made publick, especially for the use of 
young Scholars entering into the Ministry,’ 
1091 ; ‘ A Christian standing and moving ^ 
upon the Foundation ’ (sermon preached be- 
fore the House of Commons), 1050; a ser- 
mon on Mark ii. 20 in ‘ Supplement to the 
Morning Exercises at Cripplegate,’ 1076; a 
sermon on John i. 7 in ‘ Continuation of j 
Morning Exercises,’ 1683 ; a sermon on Matt, 
xi. 24, published in ‘ Casuistical Morning 
Exercises,’ 1090; and an appendix to ‘A 
Discourse of Family Worship ’ by George 
Hammond, 1694. He also edited Everard’s 
‘ Gospel Treasury Opened,’ and •wrote the an- 
notations on the ‘ Thessalonians ’ in Poole’s 
^ Continuation.’ 

fWilson’s Dissenting Churches, i. 46^-5 ; 
Pfizer’s Nonconf. Memorial, i. 144-6; Dunn’s 
Seventy-five Eminent Divines, pp. 100-2.] 

BABKER, MATTHEWHENR Y (1790- 
1646), a writer of sea tales, was bom in 1790 
at 3>eptford, where his father had attained 


some distinction as a dissenting minister. At 
an early age he joined an East Indioman, and 
afterwards served in the royal navy, where, 
as he was without influence, he never rose be- 
, yond the rank of master’s mate. Retiring from 
j the service, he commanded a hired armed 
j schooner, and was employed in carrj'ing 
despatches to the English squadrons on the 
southern coasts of France and Spain. On 
one occasion he fell into the enemy’s hands, 
and was detained for some months as prisoner 
of war. In 1825 he became editor of a 
West Indian newspaper, and was afterwards 
! employed, from 1827 to 1838, in a similar 
! capacity at Nottingham. Under the name 
of ‘ Tlie Old Sailor,’ he wrote a number of 
lively and spirited sea-tales, very popular in 
their day. He was naval editor of the 
‘ United Service Gazette,’ and a freqiient 
contributor to the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ ‘ Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany,’ and the ‘ Pictorial Times.’ 
For some astronomical discoveries he was 
presented with a telescope by the Royal 
Astronomical Society. W orking hard to the 
last, he died on 29 .Tune, 1846. His chief 
works are ; 1. ‘ Land and Sea Tales,’ 2 
vols., 1836. 2. ‘ Topsail-sheet Blocks, or 

the Naval Foundling,’ 3 vols., 1838, of 
which a new edition was issued as recently 
as 1881. 3. ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 1836. 4. ‘The 
Naval Club, or Reminiscences of Service,’ 3 
vols., 18-43. 5. ‘The Victory, ortho Ward- 

room Mess,’ 3 vols., 1844. Most of his 
works were illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
with whom he was on intimate terms, and 
to whose ‘ Omnibus ’ he was the chief con- 
tributor. 

[Pictorial Times, July 1846 ; information 
from Mr. R. G. Barker ; British Museum 
Catalogue.] A. H. B. 

BARKER, RpBERT (d. 1645), king’s 
printer, son of Christopher Barker [q. v.], was 
made free of the Stationers’ Company, 
trimonium^ 25 June 1589, and was admitted to 
the livery on 1 July 1592. He began to take 
apprentices on 20 March 1593, and during 
the life of his father carried on business with 
his deputies, George Bishop and Ralph New- 
bery, with whom in 1592-3 he brought out 
the Latin bible edited by Fr. Junius. It is 
not known where he lived or had his office, 
but most probably it was in the same house 
as his father. The court of assistants of the 
Stationers’ Company recognised, 3 Jan. 1599- 
1600, the letters patent of Queen Elizabeth 
of 8 Aug. 1689, granting him the reversion 
for life, after his fathers death, of the office 
of queen’s printer, with right of printing Eng- 
lish bibles, books of common praver, statutes, 
and proclamations. The first bible which 
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ing year, in reversion after Jcthri Norton, one 
to print all books in i^atin, Greelc, and He- 


and Lticad 100/., and ordered that all copies 
iraued should be returned in order that the* 


brew, Trimelius’ Latin Bible, and all charts faulty sheets might be cancelled, ^e pav- 


uhd maj)8.’ In 1609 and 1 610 several large 
sums were paid him fur printing, books, 
binding, parchment, and papers, supplied to 
parliament. 

Tlie most important publication we owe to 
him was the first edition of the authorised 
version of the English hible of 1 61 1 , sometimes 


ment of the fines was to be respited if tlie 
printers would set up a fount of Greek type. 
The Star Chamber was not very relentless, ua 
the fines were respited again and again until 
1640. Whether the money was ev^er paid is 
miestionable. William Kilourne (Dant/erouit 
Errors in several late printed Bibles, 1659) 


known us King James’s, printed by virtue of refers to the importation of spurious editions,, 
the patent. Two issues, both handsome folios, ' full of errors, with the JBarkers’ imprint.' 
were produced in the same year. Contrary to j He had a lease from the crown in 160S 
Lord JMansfield’s Avell-known opinion, James for twenty-two year^ of the manor of Upton 
never paid a penny towards this great work. ■ near Windsor, at a rental of 20/., increased 
Indeed, William Hall, writing in 1651, informs to 40/. two years after, in consideration of 
us that ‘I conceive the sole printing of the ; a payment of 800/. In one patent he was 
bible, and testament, with power of restraint described as of 8outhley or Soutlilee in Hed- 
in others, to be of ri^lit the pmpriety of one fordshire. He married twice, the first wife 
Matthew Barker, citizen and stationer of , being Rachel, daughter of William Day, 
London, in regard that his father paid for the afterwards bishop of Winchester, by whom 
amended or corrected translation of the bible , he had three daughters and five sons, Chris- 
8,600/. : by reason whereof the translated copy topher, Robei-t, Francis, Charles, and Mnt- 
did of right belong to him and his assignes ’ ; thew, of whom the first, second, and last en- 
(T realise coneeminy the Itogulatiny of Print- \ tered into the printing business. His second 
iny, n. 27). The anonymous author of ‘ The wife was the widow of Nicholas Cage ; she 
London Printer his liamentntion ’ in 1660 died 7 Feb. 1681-2. 

accused the Barkers of having kept in their j Towards the end of his life Barker became 
TOssession the original manuscript of King involved in difiiculties, and on 27 Nov. 1685 
James’s version (^Ilarjeian Misc, iii. 293). j he was committed into the custody of the 
On 10 May 1603 King James had granted marshal of the king’s hencii. On 7 March 
in reversion to Barker’s eldest son, Christo- 1642 the London printers petitioned a^inst 
nher, the office ofking’s printer for life, and on the four ojjpressive monopol ies, being that of 
1 1 Feb. 1617 the same was granted to Robert, j the Barkers, that of law books, that of Greek, 
his second son, after determination to Robert Latin, and Hebrew books, and that Qf broad- 
sides. Barker remained in the King’s Bench 
prison until his death, which . took place on 
10 Jan. 1644-6. 


the elder, and to Christopher, for thirty years 
The rights wfcre assigned by the* Barkers to 
Bonham Norton and John Bill in 1627, and 

Uio assignment was conflnned by the king Antiq. (1st ed.), 3«7-«8 , ib. 

^ht yearn later llobert, the second son, paid Herbert); fi. 1090-3 : Aiber's Stationers’ 

600/. for the same patent in reversion, to be ~ ■ “ * ■ ■ 

held by his own younger son. * The hible pa- 
tent remained in the family from 1677 to 1709, 


Registers, ii. iii. iv. ; Cotton’s Editions of the 
Bible, 1862; Cat. of Books in the British Mu- 
seum to 1640; Eadie’s English Bible; Ander- 


or a period of 132 years. It then fell into the i son’s Annals of the English Bible ; Caxton Ex- 


hands of Baskett ][q. v.l 

In 1631 Barker toolc Martin Lucas into 


hibition, 1877, Catalogue; Report from the Select 
Committee of the House or Commons on the 


partnership, and they obtained a search war- , Queen’s Printer’s Patent, 1860; Dugdale’s Ori- 
rant for persons suspected of importing * 8l*'®®J^ridiciale8, 1680, p. 61; Cal. State Papers, 
editions of the English hible, testaments, ana : Bom. 1603-10, pp. 8, 20, 74, 674. 607, 660 ; ib. 
church books, contrary to the patent. Sixty i ?P* 

bible.,int.»ducedby.cert.mrfiehaelSpqrke, ; 39’8*' 

were seized m consequence at Bristol. An : L :J ,a. **'*'•” » * tt n rr 

octavo edition of the bible, fuU of gross er- i J 

Tcfes, was printed * R. Barker . . . and the '7 BARKER, Sir ROBERT (1729P--1789), 
assignes of John Bill [».e. Lucas]’ in 1631., ^r some time commander-in^hief in Ben- 
One startling variant was * thou shalt com-o gal, and the first distinguished artillery 
mit adultery ’ for the seventh command- officer of the East India Company, probably 



first went out to India os a c<ibip«ny’8;d%Qr ' innuKU^ated in tiin fti^- Wiufti^ ISK 
about 1749. KotlUa^ is.ioiown abduir' 1^^ ^ , iwd alter 

birth or the exact date of hui arriralln IhdiiE^ fMonehOhampioni 'Who 
but in 1757 he Held the rank of captain^ 'htid to conduct the first ’Rohjojla'^^ i ' 
accompamed Clive to Calcutta in conunand ing Ifgn gla t^. ,jffarker ' mto# for 

of a contingent of royal and company^ art}!** Wallingford, and soibi aftejnnfifds inkif^ 
lery. Bhinras oertaiuly never, as Major StuWte He seema never to hai^e spok^ In jAtrliaineut; 
asserts, in the royal artillery, but had doubts but in. March 1781 he was rewaraed with a.' 
less been a company’s officer in the coast or baronetcy* for his consistent yote with the 
Madras army, and had attracted Clive’s notice government. He had nOt sought re-election 
as an able artillery officer. He commanded, m 1780, and retired to a beautiful seat he ‘ 
the artillery at the c^ture of Chandernagore had bought at Bushbridge near Godalmihg,^ 
and at the battle of Plassey, and returned to where he had two great pictures painted for 
Madras in 1768.. In 1762 he had attained the' him by Tilly Kettle— one of himself con- 
rank of maior, and accompanied the expedition eluding the treaty of Fyzabad, the other of 
to tibe Philippine islands from Madras under the Nabob of Oude reviewing^^the English 
Colonel Drajper. He commanded the artil- brigade. On 14 Sept. 1786 he gave important 
lery at the siege of Manilla, and received the ! evidence on the Hohilla war before the select 
highest praise from Colonel DfaTCr, who re- ! committee of the House of Commons, and on 
marks in his despatch that ‘ Major Barker’s fire ■ 14 Sept. 1789 died at Bushbridge. Sir Rotert 
was so violent that the breach soon appeared I Barker’s ability as an officer won him the 
practicable.’ He seems to have returned to friendsliip and esteem of Clive. 

England with Draper, for in the next year he ' Besides the ‘ Thermometrical Observations ’ 
was knighted, when Dr^er was made a K.B. ; published by the Royal Society, Barker also 
But he soon returned to India, and on 27 April ; contributed ‘Observations on a Voyage from 
1764 Clive writes to the directors that ‘ to ' Madras to England, 1774,’ and ‘The Process 
command your artillery I would recommend of Making Ice in the East Indies ’ to vol. Ixv., 
Sir Robert Barker, whose abilities in that and an ‘ Account of an Observatory of the 
department have been exceeded by no officer Brahmins at Benares ’ to vol. Ixvii. of the 
that ever was in your service.’ The directors ‘ Philosophical Transactions.' 

rrfu^d to appoint a commandant of their ^ incomplete notice of 

artillery, but Barker received in 1764 the jj ^ 

local rank of colonel in the kings army, and Royal Bengal Artillery. 2 vols., 1877 ; consult 
in 1766 that of colonel of inlantry in the also Malcolm’s Life of Clive, Gleig’s Life of 
company’s service. He was now stationed Warren Hastings, and Mill’s History of India ; 
at^ Allahabad, and occupied himself with I for his services at Manilla see Draper’s despatch 
science, sending home to the Roval Society, in the Gent. Mag. for 1763, and for Kettle’s 
of which he had been elected a fellow, I paintings at his seat the Gent. Mag. for 1786.] 
‘Thermometrical Ob8er\'ations at Allahabad j H. M. S. 


in 1767,'* published in the sixty-fifth volume 

of the ‘ Pmlqsojphical Transactions.’ While BARKER, ROBERT (1739-1806), re- 
at Allahabad he was promoted brigadier- , puted inventor of panoramas^' was bom at 
general in 1770, and received the command i Kells, in the county of Meath, in 1789, and 
of onp of three brigades which then com- j having taken up his residence in Edinburgh 
posed the Bengal army ; he became likewise j was first known there as a portrait and 
provincial commander-in-chief in Bengal to | miniature painter and teacher of drawing, 
the great disgust of Sir R. Fletcher. In I He is generaHy credit^ with the first in- 
1772 took place the most important event ■ vention of ‘ panoramic ’ representation, but, 
of his life. The Nabob of Oude was afraid according to some authorities (Cbnwrs. Lear.), 
that the Rohillas would join the Mahrattas the principle is due to Professor Breisig or 
apd invade his country, and implored the Danzig. Barker, however, painted and ex- 
English general’s help. Sir Robert accord- hibitea the first picture of the kind on a hu^^e 
in^y sent one of his aides-de-camp to the scale, and there are several stories current as 
Rnhillan and signed a treaty wim them to the means by which the idea was first 
against the Mahrattas in May 1772. ,This suggested to him. The most creffible of these 
treaty of fyzabad the Rohillas kept, but, on accounts is to the effect that, while sketching- 
a pretenee of their having broken it, Warren on the summit of Calton Hill at Edinbu^h, 
lustings afterwards sent a brigade to con- his eye was struck with certain effects wlur^ 
quer them for the nabob. Before this RohUla suggested to him the possibiHty of painting 
war, however, Sir R. Barker had resign^ his a picture on a large cylindrical stoftce to 
commatid, for he disapproved of the reforms represent the entire scene around him to the 
von. in, » 
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very horizon. After sunhounting many dif- 
ficulties, he succeeded in. producing a pic- 
ture on this plan upon paper pasted on linen 
This he took up to London and showed to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who deliberately pro- 
nounced the scheme impracticable, adding 
that he would cheerfully leave his bed at any 
time in the night to inspect such a work of 
art if it coula be produced. Subsequently, 
when Barker had a panorama ready for exhi- 
bition at 28' Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
Sir Joshua did leave liis breakfast-table, and 
walked in his dressing-gown and slippers to 
Castle Street to inspect the work, and con- 
gratulated the artist. Barker, aided by Lord 
Elcho, was enabled first to patent his inven- 
tion, and then to carry out his plans. The 
first picture was painted in water-colour on a 
compete circle twenty-five feet in diameter, 
on a surface of paper pasted on canvas, and 
the work was carried out in the guard-room 
of the palace of Holyrood. It was first ex- 
hibited to the public in the Archer's Hall 
at Holyrood, and was subsequently exhi- 
bited at Glasgow. In November 1788 Barker 
came to London, where, in the summer of 
1789, the view of Edinburgh was shown at 
No. 28 in the Hayraarket. He then con- 
structed a view of London, taken from the 
Albion Mills near Blackfriars Bridge, and 
exhibited this in the spring of 1792 in Castle 
Street, Leicester Square. This view was 
painted in distemper, and the drawings 
made for it were afterwards etched by 
Henry Aston Barker, aquatinted by Birnie, 
and published. 

In 1793 Barker took the lease of a piece 
of ground in Leicester Place and Cranboume 
Street, where he erected a large building for 
the exhibition of panoramas. Here he had 
three rooms, in the largest of which the circle 
of the picture was 90 feet in diameter. This 
was opened early in the year 1794 with a 
view of the grand fieet at Spithead. When 
this building was first projected, a joint-stock 
company was formed to enable Barker to 
carry out his scheme, and in this enterprise 
Lora Elcho took a prominent part ; but the 
exhibition proved so profitable that Barker 
was soon enabled to purchase all the shares 
and make the property his own. He painted 
several other panoramic views which were 
exhibited in Leicester Square, and the work 
was carried on by his younger son, Henry 
Aston [q. v.]. Barker married a daughter 
of Dr. Aston, an enunent physician of Dublin, 
a;nd died on 8 April 1806 at his own house 
‘ in^West Square, Southwark, and was buried 
* in Lambeth Church. 

Theife are two TOrtrfuts of Robert Barker : 
one engraved in 1802 by J. Singleton, after 


a picture bvG. Ralph, and another engraved 
by Flight from a picture by Allingham. 

[(lent. Mag. 1866; Art Journal, 1857; Ly- 
sons's Environs of London, Suppl.] R. H. 

BARKER, SAMUEL (1686-1769), He- 
braist, possessed of property in the vicinity 
of Lyndon, in the county of Rutland. . lie 
married Sarah, only daughter of William 
Whiston, in whoso memoirs he is mentioned. 
He wrote several learned tracts, which were 
collected and published in one quarto volume 
after his death, together witn a Hebrew 
ammar, on which he had long been engai 
e was the author of a letter, dated 7 Nov. 
>1723, to Mr. Wasse, rector of Aynho, North- 
amptonshire, concerning a passage in the 
Sigoan inscription, which may bo found in 
Bowyer’s ‘Bibl. Liter.' No. 10 (172^. The 
full title of the posthumously printed quarto 
volume referred to is ‘ Poesis vetus Hobraica 
•restituta ; accedunt qiuedam de Carminibus 
Anacreonticis, de accent ibus Grsecis; de 
scriptura veteri lonica, de literis consonan- 
tibus et vocalibus, et de pronunciatione 
lingum Hebraica). Auctore Samuele Barker 
armigero, nuper de Lyndon, in com. Rote- 
land iie,' 1761, 4to. 

[Watt’s Brit. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 
680.] J. M. 

BARKER, THOMAS (/. 1661), is the 
author of ‘The Art of Angling: wherein 
are discovered many rare secret^ very neces- 
sary to be known by all that delight in that 
recreation. Written by Thomas Barker, an 
ancient practitioner in the said art ’ (1661), 
]2mo. In the dedicatory address to Lord 
Montague, the author tells us that he was 
born at Bracemeol in the liberty of Salop, 
‘ being a freeman and burgess of the same 
city.' For more than sixty years he prac- 
tised the art of angling, and ‘ spent many 
pounds in the gaining of it.' At the time of 
writing his treatise he was living in Wes^ 
minster, and seems to have gained a liveli- 
hood by accompanying gentlemen on fishing 
expeditions, or giving instruction at home 
in the use of baits and tackle. The fdllow- 
ing invitation in the dedicatory address 
doubtless met a warm response: — ‘If any 
noble or gentle angler, of what degree so- 
ever he be, have a mind to discourse of 
any of these wayes and experiments, I live 
in Ifenry the 7th’s Gifts, the next door to 
the gatehouse in Westm. ; my name is 
Barker ; where I shall be ready, as long as 
please Gk>d, to satisfie them and mi^tain 
my art during life, which is not like to 
be long.' Barker's^noarks on fly-fishing 
are quoted in Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler' 
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(1663), p. 108. His directions on catching 
and (jr^sing fish are equally serviceable; 
but it is to be regretted that this cheery 
‘brother of the angle’ advocated the use of 
salmon-roe bait, a pernicious doctrine un- 
Imown, or at least unpublished, before his 
time. The * Art of Anglin? ’ met with good 
success, and passed through several editions. 
In the edition of 1657, and in later editions, 
the title is ‘Barker’s Delight, or the Art 
of Angling.’ 

{^Westwood and Satchell’s Bibliotheca Pisoa- 
tona, 1883, pp. 21-23, where a full bibliography 
of the book will be found ; Add. MS. 30501, 
‘The Art of Angling Augmented’ (1664), is cata- 
logued by the British Museum authorities as the 
* Second Part ’ of Barker’s Art of Angling. It is 
merely a book of extracts from Walton and 
Barker.] A. H. B. 

BARKER, THOMAS (1722-1 809), scien- 
tific and miscellaneous writer, son of Samuel 
Barker the Hebraist was born at Lyn- 

don, Rutland, in 17z2. His principal work 
is ‘ An Account of the Discoveries concern- 
ing Comets, with the way to find their Orbits, 
and some improvements in constructing and 
calculating their places ; by T. B.Gent.,’ Lon- 
don, 1767, 4to. It contains a catalogue of the 
elements of the comets then knoAvn, and 
an explanation of Newton’s problem of find- 
ing a comet’s orbit from three observations ; 
but the most valuable and original part is 

‘ Table of the Parabola,’ for ascertaining 
•any orbits which are approximately para- 
bolic, and ‘ for use in the parabolick motion 
of projectiles.’ This table was afterwards 
reprinted by Sir Henry C. Englefield in his 
work on the orbits of comets (1798), with 
•special praise of the author’s skill and industry. 

Barker was for many years an assiduous 
observer of meteorological phenomena, his 
^principal results being regularly registered in 
Ihe ‘Philosophical Transactions’ of the Royal 
Society in which also appeared many other 
papers by him of a scientific nature. He 
also published three works in controversial 
theology, via. 1. ‘A Treatise on the Duty 
of Baptism,’'^ London, 1771, 8vo. 2. ‘On 
Prophecies relating to the Messiah,’ London, 
1780, 8vo. 3. ‘ On the Nature and Circum- 
stances of the Demoniacks in the Gospels,’ 

‘ London, 1783, 8vo. Some of his views in 
this department are characterised in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes ’ as ‘ sentiments not 
slways orthodox or Calvinistic.’ 

It is specially remarked of Barker that 
though he lived to Eighty-eight, he had fiom 
infancy subsisted entirely on a vegetable 
•diet. He died at Lyndpn on 29 Dec. 1809. 

|Niohols*8 Literajw Anecflbtes, iii. 112 (hote); 
Phil. Transactions, ix. 608, x. 645, xi. 482, 514, 
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and xiii. 181, &c. ; Sir H. C. EngleOeld’s Orbits 
of Comets, no^e in Preface and table at end.] 

« R. E. A. 

BARKER^ THOMAS (1769-1847), land-' 
scape and subject painter, mown as ‘ Barker 
of Bath,’ was bom at a village near I*bnty- 

S )ol in Monmouthshire in 1 769. His father, 
enjamin Barker, who died in 1793, was the 
son of a barrister, but having run throdgb 
considerable property, he took to painting 
horses, and young Barker at an early age 
also showed a genius for drawing figures and 
sketching landscapes. Through the removal 
of his family to iWli, the talents of the lad 
attracted the notice of a wealthy coach- 
builder of that city named Spackman,. who 
received him into his house, and afforded him 
the opportunity of cojiying works of the old 
Dutch and Flemisli masters. At the age of 
twenty-one ho was sent by Spackman to 
Rome, and provided during four years with 
ample funds to maintain his position as a. 
gentleman. Tliis proved of great advantage 
to him, although while there he painted but 
little, contenting himself with storing his 
mind with knowledge for future use. He 
was entirely self-taught, and neither in 
drawing nor in painting did he ever receive 
a single lesson. On his return to England 
in 1 793 he settled at Bath, and although he 
devoted himself chiefly to landscapes and 
rustic scenes, lie painted occasionally also 
portraits and scriptural subjects. His career 
was successful, and few pictures of the Eng- 
lish school have been more widely known 
than ‘ The Woodman,’ which was engraved 
by Bartolozzi, and copied in needlework by 
Miss Linwood. While Barker’s talents were ‘ 
in full vigour, no artist of his time bad a 
greater hold on popular favour. His pictures 
of ‘ The Woodman,’ ‘ Old Tom,’ ana gipsy 
groups and rustic figures, were copied upon 
almost every available material which would 
admit of decoration — Stafibrdshire pottery, 
Worcester china, Manchester cottons, and 
Glasgow linens ; vet for this service rendered 
by the artist to the artisan he never claixped 
anything for copyright, but rejoiced in the 
reflection that his labours and bis talent 
afforded profitable employment to others, and 
were the means of enricliing more than him- 
self alone. He nevertheless amassed a con- 
siderable fortune by the practice of his art, 
and expended a large sum in the erection of 
a bouse at Sion Hill, Rath, upon tba waUs 
of which he painted in 1826 a fresco, thirty 
feet in length and twelve feet in height, r^ H 
presenting ‘ The Inroad of the Turks upon. 
Scio in April 1822.’ Tliis was his most re- 
markable work, and possessed qualities of 

p 2 
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the highest order in composition, colour, and 
effect. In 1821 he painted and exhibited at 
Bath * The Trial of Queen Caroline,’ in which 
he introduced the portraits of many of the 
eminent men of the day. He exhibited fre- 
quently at the British Institution from 1807 
until the year of his death, but his name 
seldom occurs in the catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, where he exhibited between 1791 
and 1829. He also executed a aeries of forty 
lithographs of ‘Rustic Figures from Nature,’ 
published in colours in 1813, and thirty-two 
lithographs of ‘Landscyje Scenery ’ published 
in 1814. He died at IVath on 11 Dec. 1847. 
The National Gallery possesses a ‘Landscape : 
perhaps on the Somerset Downs,’ and ‘ A | 
Woodman and his Dog in a Storm,’ but the | 
latter picture has been lent, under the pn)- ; 
visions of the National Gallery Loan Act, ' 
to the corporation of Nottingham. In the 
South Kensington Museum are oil pictures 
of ‘ Sheep-washing,’ dated 1807; ‘A Boy ex- 
tracting a thorn from his foot,’ 1810 ; ‘Lans- 
down Fair,’ 1812; and four water-colour 
drawings. His own portrait, painted by him- 
self, was in the National Portrait E.xhibition 
of 1868. 

[Art Union, 1848, p. 61 ; Catalogue of the 
Pictures in the National Gallery, British and 
Modern Schools, 1884 ; Catalogue of the National 
Gallery of British Art at South Kensington, 
1884.] R. E. G. 

BARKER, THOMAS JONES (1816- 
1882), painter, bom at Bath in 1815, was the 
eldest son of Thomas Barker [o-v.], the painter 
of the celebrated picture of ‘The Woodman.’ 
His early art education he received from his 
father, but in 1834 he went to Paris, and 
there became a pupil of Horace Vernet, in 
whose studio he remained for several years. 
During his residence in Paris he exhibited 
frequently at the Salon, commencing in 1835 
witn ‘ The Beauties of the Court of Charles II,’ 
for which he received a gold medal. On 
two subsequent occasions gold medals were 
awarded to him, besides upwards of twenty 
silver and bronze medals from various pro- 
vincial towns of France. He painted several 
pictures for Louis-Philippe, the chief one 
Ming * The Death of Louis XIV,’ which was 
destroyed by the mob at the Palais Royal 
during the revolution of 1848, and in 1840 he 
paintM for the Princess Clementina, the king’s 
youngest daughter, ‘ The Bride of Death,’ tor 
which he received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1846 he returned to England, 
and here he became better known as a painter 
of portraits and military subjects, which 

S iB0d.for him the apMllation of the ‘ Eng- 
h Horace Vemet.’ He was a frequent ex- 
hibitor at the Royal Academy, and many of 


I the most distinguished men of the time jjsat 
I to him, among them being the Earl of Bea-^ 

I consfield, then Mr. Disraeli, whose portrait 
I is now in the possession of the queen. On 
I the outbreak of the Franco-German war in 
j 1870, he repaired to the seat of hostilities, 

I and there found many subjects for his pencil, 
such as ‘ The Attack of the Prussian Cuiras- 
siers on the Chasseurs d’Afrique at Vionville,' 

I ‘ The Surrender of Napoleon III at Sedan,’ 
and ‘ A riderless War-horse at the Battle of 
Sedan,’ painted in 1873. Two of the latest 
, pictures which he exhibited at the Royal 
I Academy were, in 1874, ‘Balaklava: one of 
the Six Hundred and in 1876 ‘ The Return 
through the Valley of Death,’ representing 
Lord George Paget bringing out of action' 
the remnant of the 11th hussars and 4th light 
dragoons after the heroic charge of the light 
brigade at Balaklava. His military subjects 
are faithful and impressive records of some 
of the most memorable events of the Crimean 
and Franco-German campaigns. He died in 
London on 27 March 1882. 

Besides the pictures already mentioned, the 
following are among Barker’s best-known 
I works: ‘TheMeetingof Wellington and Blu- 
1 cher at La Belle Alliance ; ’ ‘ W ell ington cross- 
! ing the Pyrenees;’ ‘Wellington in his Private 
i Cabinet at Apsley House;’ ‘Nelson receiv- . 
; ing the Swords of the Spanish Officers on 
1 board the San Josef;’ ‘Nelson’s Prayer in 
the Cabin of the Victory ; ’ * Napoleon after 
the Battle of Bassano, or the Lesson of 
Humility ; ’ ‘ The Allied Generals before Se- 
vastopol ; ’ ‘ The Capitulation of Kars ;’ ‘Tlie 
Relief of Lucknow’ (painted in 1860) ; ‘ Eng- 
land’s Greatest Generals ; ’ ‘ The Morning be- 
fore the Battle,’ and ‘ The Evening after the 
Battle,’ all of which have been engrav 
Varying in character from these are: ‘Thq 
Intellect and Valour of England’ (1861), 

‘ The Noble Army of Martyrs ’ (1867), ‘ The 
Secret of England's Greatness,’ and ‘The 
Death of the Princess Elizabeth at Caris- 
brooke Castle,’ which have also been e)h- 
graved. Mention ma^ also be made of his 
paintings of genre subjects, prominent among 
which are : ‘ Salvator Rosa among the Bri- 
gands ; ’ ‘ Preparing for the Start ^(1868), a 
scene in the Piazza del Po^lo at Rome be- 
fore the race whidi takes ploM in the Corso 
at the conclusion of the carnival, a picture 
in which the horses ore portrayed with 
much spirit ; ‘ Sunny Hours at Sunnyside ’’ 
(1868); ‘Dean Swift and Stella’ f 1869 m and 
‘A Poacher’s Cottage in the Olden Time’’ 
(1871). 

[Times, 29 March 1882 ; Meyer’s Allgemeines 
Ehnstler-Lexikon, 1872, Ac., iii. 22; Royal 
Acad. Exhib. Oatals. 1848-78.] H. E. G. 
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BARKBRjTHOMAS RICHARD (1799- 
1870), independent minister, bom in London 
on SO Nov. 1799, was entered at Christ’s 
Hoq>ital in 1807, where he remained until 
his seventeenth year. Having reached the 
position of deputy Grecian, he was anxious 
to proceed to Cambridge to prosecute his 
classical studies, with a view to taking holy 
orders. His parents, however, who were 
atrict aiid conscientious nonconformists, re- 
fused to give their consent to this scheme, to 
his hitter, though only temporary, chagrin. 
After a brief interval he determined to de- 
vote himself to the work of the independent 
mmistry, entering Ilomei’ton Old College 
with the view of preparing himself for the 
duties of that calling m 1821. lie married 
the same or the following year, thereby 
cutting short his college course. In 1822 he 
entered upon the active duties of the ministry 
as the pastor of a village chiurch at Alresford, 
Hampshire, whence two years later he re- 
. moved to Harpenden, near St. Albans. Here 
the next nine years of his life were passed in 
ministerial and educational labour. In 1833 he 
removed to Uxbridge, and in 1838 was ap- 
pointed, at the recommendation of Dr. J. Pye 
Smith, tutor in classics and Hebrew at the 
college then being established at Birming- 
ham imder the name of the Spring Hill Col- 
legfe. Here in the following year he was 
Joined by the Rev. Henry Rogers, distin- 
guished as a writer of Christian apolo^tics. 
^rker was provided with quarters in the 
college, and was responsible for the main- 
tenance of its discipline, a duty which he 
discharged for more than thirty years with 
siraal efficiency. In dealing with men, 
whether his equals or his inferiors, he always 
showed good sense, tact, and consideration, 
and was Very highly respected and esteemed 
both by his colleagues and by ministers of 
other denominations in Birmingham, and in- 
deed throughout the midland counties. The 
prospect of death was painful to him, and he 
manifested throughout life a remarkable aver- 
sion to ^^aking of it. His death, however, 
was perfectly painless. On 22 Nov. 1870 he 
foimd liimseif too weak to rise, and spent the 
day in bed. In the evening, shortly before 
nine o’clock, he fell asleep, and though he 
woke again after a few minutes, he had al- 
ready lost the power of speech, and died the 
next morning. He was buried on the ^h 
in the Birmingham general cemetery. Barker 
was married more uian once. His ^t wife 
died in 1838. He left a wife, two daii^ters, 
and three sons, of whom one, the Rev. Philip 
O. Bigrker, is now professor of mathematics at 
Botherhi^ Congregational College, Sheffield. 
[Congregational Year Book, 1871.] L M. R. 


{ BARKER, WILLIAM, (Jl, 1572), 

I translator, was educated in the university of 
Cambridge at the cost of Queen Anne Boleyn. 

I He appears to have commenced M.A. in 
I 1540, and to have been a member either of 
I Christ’s College or of St. John’s College. 

I After travelling in Italy, he served as one of 
' the members for Ghreat Yarmouth in the par- 
liaments which met in January 1557-8, 
January 1568-9, and April 1671. He was 
^ one of the Duke of Norfi^’s secretaries, and 
was deeply implicated in that nobleman’s 
plots. About 4 ^pt. 1671 he was committed 
to the Tower. At first he denied what was 
imputed to him, but he was soon induced by 
fear of the rack to make confessions which 
seriously involved the duke, who, however, 
denied many of his statements, and con- 
temptuously styled him an Italianified Eng- 
lishman. 

Barker was probably the author of the fol- 
lowing works : 1. ‘ Epitaphia et inscriptiones 
lugubres, cum in Italia animi causa peregri- 
natur, collocta,’ Lond. 1664, 16o<3, 4to. 

2. ‘ St. Basil the Great, his Exhortation to 
his kinsmen to the studie of the Sc:^tures ’ 
translated, Lond. 1667, 8vo. 3. ^TTie viii 
bookes of Xenophon, containing the institu- 
tion, schole, and education of Cyrus, the 
noble king of Porsye : also his civil and prim 
cipal estate, his expedition into Babilon, 
Syria, and Egypt, and his exhortation before 
his death to ms children. Translated out 
of Greek into English,’ Lond. 1667, 8vo. 
Another edition containing only six l^kes 
was printed by R. Wolfe, Lond. n. d. Dedi- 
cated to William, earl of Pembroke. 4. *The 
Fearfiill Fancies of the Florentine Cooper. 
Written in Tuscane by John Baptist Gelli, 
one of the free studie of Florence. And for 
recreation translated into English,’ Lond. 
1668, 1699, 8vo. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. (ed. Bliss), i. 142; 
Amos’s Typographical Antiquities (ed. Herbert), 
610, 612, 701, 795, 797, 1003 ; Manship and 
Palmer’s Great Yarmouth, ii. 198, 199 ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. ; Cooper’s Athenss Cantab, i. 276, 
656; Jardine’s Criminal Trials, i. 134-7, 174, 
175, 188, 191, 194-225, 232, 233; Calendar of 
State Papers.] T. C. 

BARKER, WILLIAM BUROKHARDT 
(1810 P-1856), orientalist, the son of J<fim 
Barker, was bom about 1810, at whidh time 
his father was consul at Aleppo [see Babxkb, 
John, 1771-1849]. From ISoth his parents 
he inherited a singular linguistic amtnde. 

He was the godson of John Louis Bnrdk- * 
hardt, who, about the time of his birth, was 
for several months the guest of his fa^r.. 

He was brought to England in 1819, mid 
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educated there. From his early boyhood he 
jsroeecuted the study of oriental languages, 
and became at length as familiar with Ara' * 
Turkish, and Persian ns he was with the 
chief lan^ages of Europe. After his return 
to Syria marker undertook a journey to the 
scarcely known sources of the Orontes, no 
account of which, until the communication 
of his ‘Notes’ to the Geographical Society 
of London in 1886, had ever been published. 
Barker returned on 22 Aug. 1836, to his 
father’s residence at Suediuh, near the mouth 
of the Orontes, and during part of the sue* 
ceeding winter had the honour of playing 
chess almost every evening with Ibrahim 
Pasha, then resident at Antioch (^Syria and 
Egyptj &c. ii. 226). Barker was for ‘ many 
years resident at Tarsus in an official capa- 
'city* — in the list of members of the Syro- 
Egjrptian Society of London for 1847-8 he is 
designated, probably by mistake, as ‘ H.B.M. 
Consul, Tarsus ’ — and accumulated with 
much patience and discrimination materials 
for his elaborate work, "which was finally 
edited by Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, with the 
title of ‘ Lares and Penates : or, Cilicia and 
its Governors ; being a short Historical Ac- 
count of that Province from the earliest 
times to the present day ; together with a 
description of some Household Gods of the 
ancient Oilicians, broken up by them on their 
Conversion to Christianity, first discovered 
and brought to this country by the author,’ 
8vo, London, 1863. Before this date Mr. 
Barker had produced a splendid polyglott 
volume entitled ‘ Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of all Nations. The Speech of Ilis 
lioyal Highness Prince Albert translated 
into the principal European and Oriental 
Languages,’ fob, London, 1861. Other’s of 
Barker’s works are ‘ Turkish Tales in Eng- 
lish ; ’ ‘ A Practical Grammar of the Turkish 
Language ; with Dialogues and Vocabulary,’ 
8vo, London, 1864; ‘A Beading Book of the 
Turkish Language, with Grammar and Vo- 
cabulary,’ 8vo, London, 1864; and the ‘Baitil 
I’achisl ; or, Twenty-five Tales of a Demon : 
a new edition of the Hindi Text, with each 
Word expressed in the Hindirstanl Character 
immediately under the corresponding word 
in Nagari, and with a perfectly literal Eng- 
lish interlinear translation, accompanied by 
a free translation in English at tne foot of 
each page, and explanatory notes,’ 8vo, Hert- 
ford, 1866. This last work was edited by 
Professor E. B. Eastwick, to whom it was 
dedicated. Barker was for some time pro- 
fesf^or of the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
Btindiistani lan^wes at Eton College, and 
he dedicated his Turkish gprammar to Dr. 
Hawtrey, the provost. Two other volumes 


by Barker are of more general interest, the 
first being ‘Odessa and its Inhabitants, by 
an Engliim Prisoner in Hussia,’ 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1866; and the second ‘A short His- 
torical Account of the Crimea, from the 
Earliest Ages and during the Kussian Oc- 
cupation,’ f2mo, Hertford and London, the 
Preface of which is dated from ‘ Constanti- 
nople, 12 March, 1866.’ In the course of 
the Crimean war Barker placed his know- 
ledge of the oriental lan^agfes and character 
at the disposal of the British government, 
in whose service he died on 28 Jan. 1866, ‘ of 
cholera, at Sin^e, on the Black Sea, aged 
46 ’ ( TimeSj 20 Feb. 1866), whilst employed 
as chief superintendent of the land transport 
dep6t at that place. 

[Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society 
of London, vol. vii. 1837; Ainsworth's Intro- 
ductory Preface to Lares and Penates ; E. B. B. 
Barker's Syria and Egypt under the hist five 
Sultans of Turkey, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1876.1 

A. H.G. 

BABKER, WII.LIAM HIGGS (1744- 
1815), Hebraist, was of the same family as 
Samuel Barker [see Barker, Samuel], and 
son of George Barker, tailor, of Greal" Rus- 
sell Street. He was admitted on the founda- 
tion of St. Paul’s School 10 May 1766^ aged 
twelve. He became Pauline Exhibitioner 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1761, Perry 
Exhibitioner 1764-7, and took his de;|^ee 
of B.A. in 1766. He was also a fellow, 
of Dulwich College, Sun’ey, and took holy 
orders. He was elected master of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School at Carmarthen 
22 July 1767, an office which he appears to- 
have held for thirty years. He published a 
small work, entitled ‘ Grammar of the He- 
brew Language adapted to the use of schools, 
with Bibucaf examples,’ 1774, 8vo; and & 

‘ Hebrew and Englisli Lexicon,’ 1812, 8vo. 

[Nichols’s Life of Bowyer ; Gardiner’s Reg. of 
St. Paul’s School, 108, 402, 418; Spurrell’a 
Carmarthen, p. 180; ‘^Blanch’s Dulwich College, 
p. 118; Gent. Mag. xliv. 434; Addit. MS, 
19209.] J. M. 

BARKHAM or BABOHAM, JOHN, 
D.D. (1672 P-1642), antiquary and historian, 
was descended from the Barchams of Bra- 
bant, and afterwards df Meerfield, Dorset- 
shire. Wood and other biographers affirm 
thaf he was the second son of Lawrence Bark- 
ham of Exete^and Joan, daughter of Edward 
Bridgman of il^eter ; but in the visitation of 
Essex (JETarl. Soe, Ih^licationSf vol. xiii.) he ia 
entered as the eldest son, wd his mother’s 
father is stated to be of Greenway, Devon- 
shire. Barkham was bom in ^the parish of 
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St. Mary-the-Moor, Exeter, about 1672, and 
entering a sojourner of Exeter College in the 
Michaelmas term of 1687, he was in August 
of the following year' admitted scholar of 
CofpuS'Christi College. He became B.A. in 
February 1690-91, M.A. in 1694, and proba- 
tioner fellow of Corpus Christi College in 
1696. In 1603 he took the degfree of B.D., 
and some time after he was made chaplain to 
Dr. Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, an 
office which he also held under his successor, 
George Abbot. In June 1608 he was col- 
lated to the rectory of Finchley, Middlesex ; 
in October 1610 to the prebend of Browns- 
wold in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; in March 1616 
to the rectory of Packlesham, Essex ; in May 
following to the rectory of Lackington, in the 
same countv ; and in December 1616 to the 
rectory and deanery of Becking, also in the 
same county. In 1616 he resigned the rec- 
toiy of Finchley, and in 1617 that of Pack- 
lesham. He died at Booking 25 March 1642, 
and was buried in the chancel of the church 
there. Barkham had the reputation of being 
an accomplished linguist, an able divine, and 
an antiquary and historian of great eru- 
dition ; but ne published comparatively little, 
and this more for the benefit of others than 
himself. Speed, the author of the ‘ History 
of Britain,’ received from him much valuable 
assistance, and he also wrote for the work the 
* Life and Reign of King John,’ and the ‘ Life 
and Reign of Henry 11.’ According to An- 
thony h Wood he composed in his younger 
days a book on heraldry, which he gave to 
Guillim, who, ‘after adding some trivial 
things,’ published it in 1610, with the au- 
thor^ sanction, under his own name. There 
is, however, some reason to suppose that he 
gave to Guillim nothing more than notes, ex- 
tensive and elaborate probably, but not in 
•such a complete form for publication as Wood 
represents (see note by Bliss, Athena, ii. 
299). In 1626 he published, with a preface, 
the posthumous volume of Crakanthorne, 
‘Defensio Ecclesim Anglicanse contra M. 
Antonii de Dominis injurias.’ Barkham had 
made a very extensive collection of coins, 
which he gave to Laud, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ‘wno presented them to the Bodleian 
library. He left also a treatise on coins 
in manuscript, which was never published. 
He married Anne, daughter of Robert Ro- 
gers, of Hartford, Kent, by whom he had 
one son. 

[Lloyd’s Memories (1 677), pp. 278-81 ; Wood’s 
Athenae Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iii. 85-7 ; Fuller’s Woiv 
thies, ed. 1662, i. 276 ; Biographia Britannica, 
ed. Kippis, i 602-3 ; knee’s Worthies of De- 
wm, 101-4; Chalmers's Biog. Diet. iii. 476-8.1 , 
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BARKING, RICHARD (d. 1246), 
judge, was for Some years prior of the abbey 
of Westminster, and on 14 Oct. 1222 was 
elected abbot in succession to Humeto or 
Humez, receiving the benediction from Peter 
de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester (DnoBaLE, 
Monasttcon, i. 271). He became succes- 
sively a privy councillor, a baron of the ex- 
chequer next in rank to William de Hares- 
Imll, the treasurer (MAl>o:t, Exche^er, ii. 
318), and, according to Dugdale and Weever, 
chief baron ; but it is very doubtful whether 
such an office existed at the time (Foes). In 
1242 mandates to the sheriffs of counties to 
collect scutage money for the king’s expedi- 
tion to Gascony are tested in his name, and 
he appears then to have been a favourite and 
attendant upon the king. In 1246 he, with 
the Bishop of Carlisle, is the king’s deputy 
or lord justice of the kingdom during the 
king’s absence in the Welsh wars, and on 
that ground he is excused from attendance 
at the pope’s general council in that year. 
He died 23 Nov. 1246, having increased the^ 
revenues of his abbey bv 300 marks per an-* 
num (Matt. Westm., Plor. Hist. 380), by 
the addition of the churches of Ocham, 
Aschewell, and Strengesham, the manor of 
Thorpe, the castle of Slorton Folet, the vil- 
lage of New Morton, Gloucestershire, and one 
half the manors of Langdon and Chadesley, 
in Worcestershire. (Sporley’s manuscript 
copy of inscription on his second tomb ; 
Cotton MS. CTlaud. A 8, fol. 496). He was 
‘prudens et competenter literatus’ (Matt. 
Westm., loc. eit.), and was buried in a mar- 
ble tomb before the altar of the Virgin in the 
lady chapel built in Ilumeto’s abbacy; but 
his tomb was destroyed in the time of the 
Abbot Colchester, and the same fate has be- 
fallen the slab that succeeded it. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon ; Dart’s Westminster, ii. p. xx ; Madox’s 
Exchequer, ii. 318 ; Weever’s Funenil Monu- 
ments.] J. A. H. 

BARKSDALE, CLEMENT (160^ 
1687), author, was bom at Winchcombe in 
Gloucestershire in November 1609. He re- 
ceived his earlier education in the grammar 
school of Abingdon, Berkshire. He entered 
Merton College, Oxford, as ‘a servitor,’ in 
Lent term 1626, but removed shortly to Glou- 
cester Hall (afterwards Worcester CoUege), 
where he took his degrees in arts. He entered 
holy orders, and in 1637 acted as chaplain of 
Lincoln College. In the same yearne pro- 
ceeded to Hereford, where he became master 
of the ftee school, vicar-choralj and soon after 
vicar of All Hallows in that city. When the 
garrison of Hereford was taken by the parlia- 
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mentaiy army in 1646, he retreated to Sudeley 
Oastle by the intervention of the Ohandos 
family. In this family he acted as chaplain 
during the opening years of the civil war. 
Later, he found shelter at Hawling in Oots> 
wold, where he taught a private s^ool with 
success and had several pupils of rank. It 
was here that he composed his * Nympha 
Libethris, or the Cotswold Muse, presenting 
some extempore Verses to the Imitation of 
vong Scholars,’ 1651. At the Ilestoration 
he was presented to the livings of Naunton, 
near Hawling, and •of Stow-on-the-Wold in 
Gloucestershire. These he retained until his 
death in January 1687, in his seventy-ninth 
vear, when (says Anthony A Wood) he left 
behind him ‘ the character of a frequent and 
edifying preacher and a good neighbour.’ 
His chief works are : 1. ‘ Monument a Lite- 
raria : sive Obitus et Elogia doctorum Viro- 
rum, ex Historiis Jac. Aug. Thuani, 1640. 

2. * A Short Practical Catechism out of Dr. 
Hammond, with a Paper Monument,’ 1649. 

3. ‘Adagilia Sacra Novi Testamenti . . . 

ab Andr. Schotto,’ 1651. 4. * Nympha Li- 
bethris, or the Cotswold Muse,’ 4 parts, 
1661. 6. ajfe of Hugo Grotius,’ 1662. 

6 . ‘ Noctes Hibernse : Winter Nights’ Exer- 
cise,’ 1653. 7. ‘V. cl. Elogia Anglorum 

Camdeniana,’ 1663. 8. ‘ The Disputation at 
Whinchcombe, 9 Nov. 1663,’ 1663. 9. ‘ An 
Oxford Conference of Two Young Scholars 
touching their Studies,’ 1669. 10. ‘ A Modest 
Reply in Three Letters touching the Clergy 
and Universities,’ 1669. 11. Sermons, sepa- 
rately published : * The Sacrifice,’ 1 

* King’s Return,’ 1660 ; on 2 Samuel xv. 26, 
1660; on Psalm cxxii. 6, 1680. 12. <Of 

Contentment,’ 1660, 4th edit. 1679. 13. * De- 
fence of the Liturgy,’ I66I. 14. ‘ Memorials 

of Worthy Persons,’ 1661. 16. * Remem- 
brances of Excellent Men,’ 1670. 16. ‘ Ma- 

sora : a Collection out of the learned Master 
J. Buxtorfius’s Comment. Masqreticus,’ 1 666. 
17. * Collection of Scripture illustrated by 
Mr. Richard Hooker,’ 1676. 18; * Three 

Ministers, . . . their Collections and Notices 
touching several Texts at their Weekly 
Meeting,’ 1676. 19. * Letter touching a Col- 

lege of Maids or a Virgin Society,’ 1676. 
20. * Htwonis Grotii Annot. Selectae ad vii. 
cap. S. Matthiei,’ 1676. 21. * Behold the Hus- 
bandman,’ 1677. 22. * Learn to die,’ 1679. 
23. * Bezce Epitaphia Selecta,’ 1680. 24. * Sen- 
tentise Sacrss,’ 1680, 26. * Aurea Dicta : the 
gracious Words,’ 1681. 26. * Memo- 

rials'" of Alderman Whitmore, Wilkins, 
Reynolds,’ &c. 1681. 27. ‘Religion in 

Versd,’ 1683. 28. ‘ Old Gentleman’s Wish,’ 
lo^. 29. ‘Of Authors and Books,’ 16^* 

‘ Century of Sacred Distichs, or Religion 
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in Verse,’ being Np. 27 enlarged. 81. ‘ Grate- 
ful Mention of Deceased Bishops,’ 1686. 
Also translations of books and tractates by 
Cyprian, Grotius, Schurman, &c. His only 
approach to poetic faculty is in his verse- 
translations of some of Orashaw’s Latin epi- 
grams. Otherwise he was a mere book-maker. 
As a biographer he is perfunctory and un- 
trustworthy. His translations are usually 
paraphrastic and inelegant. His extempore 
verses in his ‘ Nympha Libethris ’ abound in 
allusions to contemporary persons and events. 

[Wood’s Athence Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 221-5; 
Corser’s Collectanea Anglo-Poetica ; Bliss’s Ca- 
talogue, 141-8; Heher’s Catalogue; Hunter’s 
MS. Chorus Vatum, in Brit. Mus. ; Barksdale’s 
books.] A. B..G-. 

BARKSTEAD, JOHN (rf. 1662h regi- 
cide, the date of whose birth is imknown, 
was originally a goldsmith' in the Strand, 
and was often taunted by Lilbume and the 
royalist pamphleteers with selling thimbles 
and bodkins. ‘ Being sensible 01 the inva- 
sions which had been made upon the liberties 
of the nation, he took arms among the first 
for their defence in the quality of captain to 
a foot company in the regiment of Colonel 
Venn ’ (Ltjdlow). On 12 Aug. 1046 he was 
appointed by the House of Commons gover- 
nor of Reading, and his appointment was 
agreed to by the Lords on 10 Dec. (A letter 
written by Barkstead during his TOvernment 
of Reading is in the Tanner m88. vol. lx. 
f. 51 2). During the second civil war he com- 
manded a regiment at the siege of Colchester. 
In December 1648 he was appointed one of 
the king’s judges. Referring, at his own 
execution, to uie king’s trial, he says: ‘1 
was no contriver of it within or without, at 
that time I was many miles from the place, 
and did not know of it until I saw my name 
in a paper . . . what I did, I did without any 
malice ’ {Speeches and Prayers'). He attended 
eve^ sitting during the trial except that of 
13 Jan. (Noble). During the year 1049 he 
acted as governor of Yarmouth, but by a 
vote of 11 April 1660 his regiment was se- 
lected for the guard of parliament and the 
city, and on 12 Aug. 1662 he was also a^ 
pointed governor of the Tower. Cromwml 
praised nis vigilance in that capacity .in 
nis first speech to the parliament of 1666 
(t^eecA, V.). ‘ There never wsjs any desira 
on fdbt but we could hear of it out of the 
Tower. He who commanded there^ would 
give us account, that within a fortnight, or 
such a thing, there would be some stirring, 
for a great concourse of people were coming 
to them, and they had very great elevation# 
of spirit.’ As governor of the' Tower Bark- 
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atead’a emoluments ore said to have been 
two thousand a year. In the parliament of 
1654 4e represented Colchester, in that of 
1656 Middlesex. In November 1655 he was 
a|^inted major-general of the county of 
'‘.iddlesex and the assistant of Skippon in 
the cha^ of London. His services were 
rew^edby knighthood (19 Jan. 1666) and 
by his apTOintment as steward of Cromwell's 
househmd. His conduct as governor of the 
Tower was attacked by all parties, and he 
was charged with extortion and cruelty (see 
* A Narrative of the late Parliament,’ and 
^ A Second Narrative of the late Parliament,’ 
both reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany ^ 
vol. iii. ; TrutKs Perspective Qlass^ 1002 ; 
and Invisible John made visible, or a Grand 
Pimp of Tyranny di^layed, 1069). In 
February 1669 he was summoned before the 
committee of grievances, was obliged to re- 
lease some prisoners, and was in danger of a 
prosecution. At the Hestoration Barkstead 
was one of the seven excepted both for life 
and estate (6 June 1060), nut he contrived 
to escape to Germany, and to secure himself 
became a burgess of Hanau (Ludlow). In j 
1601, however, he ventured into Holland to } 
see some friends, and Sir George Downing, 
the king’s agent in the United Provinces, 
having obtained from the states a warrant for 
his apprehension, seized him in his lodgings 
with Colonel Okey and Miles Corbet. The 
three prisoners were immediately sent to 
England, and, as they had been previously 
outlaw'ed, their trial turned entirely on 
the question of identity. Barkstead, with 
his conmanions, was executed on 19 April 
1662. He showed great courage, thanked 
God he had been faithful to the powers he 
had served, and commended to the bystanders 
^ the congregational way, in which he had 
found much comfort.’ 

[Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow; the Thurloe 
State Papers contain much of Barteteod’s oiRcial 
corrospoqdenoe.; Noble's House of Cromwell (p. 
419) gives* a sketch of his career, of which the 
account in the laves of the Begicides is merely 
a repetition; Kennet’s Eegister gives extracts 
from Mercurius Fublicus and other sources on 
his arrest and execution. The following contem- 
X>orary pampUets deal with the same events: 
The Speeches, Discourses, and Prayers of Col. 
Barkstead, &ithfullv and impartially col- 
lected, 1662; A Narrative of CoL Okey, Col. 
Barkstead, 6cc.,’ their departure out of &^nd 
. . . and the unparallellea treachery of Sir O. D., 
1662. On the side of the government there is 
the official narrative. The Speeches and Prayers 
of John Batkstea^ 6tc., with some due and 
eobtt animadversions, 1662, and A Letter fTom 
Col. Barkstead, &c., to their friends in the Con- 
gregational Churches in London, with the man- 


ner of their apprehension, 1662 (this, according to 
a note of Wmm’s on the fly-leaf, was written by 
some royalist).] C. H. P. 

BARKSTED, WILLIAM (^ 1611), 
actor and ^t, was the author of the poems 
' Mirrha, tne Mother of Adonis ; or Lustea 
Prodegies’ (1607); and ^Hiren, or the Faire 
Greeks’ (1611). On the title-page of the 
latter, he describes himself as * one of the 
servants of his Maiesties Revels.’ William 
Barksted in 1606 performed in Ben Jonson’s 
'Epicene,’ and in 1618 tn Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ' Coxcomb.’ When he performed 
in ‘ Epicene ’ he was of the company ‘ provided 
audkept ’ by Eirkham, Hawkins, Kendall, and 
Payne, and in Jonson’s famous folio of 1616 
he is associated with ‘ Nat. Field, Gil. Carie, 
Hugh Attawel, Job. Smith, Will Pen, Kic. 
Allen, and .loh. Blaney.’ In the reign of 
Elizabeth, this company of actors was known 
as the ' children of the chapel ; ’ in the reign of 
James I, as the ‘ children of the queen’s revels.’ 

‘ Of the latter,’ says Mr. J. Payne Collier, 

' Barksted was a member, not of the former,’ 
correcting herein an oversight of Malone. 
But in the title-page of ‘ Hiren ’ it is ' his 
Maiesties,’ not the ‘ queen’s ’ revels, so that 
the designation must nave varied. 

Certain documents — a bond and articlei^of 
, agreement in connection with Henslowp and 
j Alleyn — introduce Barksted’s name in 1611 
; and 1615-16, as belonging to the company of 
actors referred to. Nothing later concern- 
ing him has been discovered, except an un- 
savoury and unquotable anecdote worked 
into the ‘Wit and Mirth’ of .John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, in 1629. In some copies also 
of the ‘ Insatiate Countess,’ dated 1631, the 
name of John Marston is displaced by that 
of William Barksted. But neither the word- 
ing of the one nor the fact of the other posi- 
tively tells us that he was still living in 1629 
or 1631. He may have in some slight way 
assisted Marston, but no more. It was 
doubtless as ‘actor’ that he became ao- 
qminted with Henry, earl of Oxford, and 
Elizabeth, countess of Derby. The former 
he calls, in the verse-dedication of ‘ Hiren,’, 
‘the Heroicke Heros.’ The renowned Coun- 
tess of Derby is addressed as ‘ Your honor’s 
from youth oblig’d.’ There is a poor ‘ Prologue 
to a playe to the cuntry people ’ in Ashmole 
MS. 38 (art. 198), which Mr. W. 0. Haslitt 
has given to Barksted, although it is subscribed 
‘ William Buckstead, Comedian.’ Sudb un- 
happily is the little personel fact that re- 
search has yielded. 

^rkstede two poems, ‘ Mirrha’ and ^Hir 
ren,’ were very carelessly printed, and 'fMt 
abundant errors show that Barksted wks Bh- 
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educated and unpractised in composition. BARLINQ, JOHN (1804-1888), dis- 
Barksted has been identified by some -with senting minister, was bom at Weymouth 
W.B.', the author of a rough verse-translation 11 Aug. 1804. He was educated for the 
of a ‘Satire of Juvenal,’ entitled ‘That which ministry at Homerton, and settled as a con- 
seems Best is Worst, exprest in a paraphras- negationalist minister at S<|uare Chapel, 
tical transcript of luvenal’s tenth’ Batyre. Halifax, in 1829. His opinions becommg 
Together Avith the Tragicall Narration of Unitarian, he resigned his charge in 1834, 
Virginius’s Death interserted,’ London, 1617. and became a worshipper at Northgate End . 
This is a partmhrase resembling in method Chapel. After a sojourn of some years in 
Barksted’s ‘ Mirrha,’ which is paraphrased the south of England he returned to Hali- 
from the tenth book of Ovid’s ‘Metamor- fax, and made public manifestation of his 
phoses.’ Both ‘ Mirrha ’ and ‘ Hiren ’ owe new views in some lectures on the Atone- 
much to ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and their au- ment (1849) at Northgate End, of which ho 
thor pays the following tribute to Shake- became minister in January 1854 on the 
speare at the close of ‘ Mirrha ; ’ — death of William Turner [see Tuiinbii]. 

„ . , . « , From January 1866 he had as colleague 

But stoy my Muse in thinoowne confines keepe, Ruggell Lant Carpenter, B.A. He i-etired 
And wage not warre with so deere loud a - „ - . minist.rvln .Tamiarv 1858. and re- 


Ana wage noL warre wiui so aeere louu a ministry in January 1868, and re- 

— . xL j X 1 1 sided, in studious leisure, at Belle Grange. 

But hauing sune thy day sonff, rest and slcepo, j j* ’ j v*..’ 

Preserue thy small fame and his greater faior: Windermere, for many years, and subse- 
His song was worthie merrit {Shakspeare hee) a«ently at Leeds, where he died 20 Aug. 
Sung the faire blossome, thou, the withered tree : Through his first wife Sep^mber 

Lawell is due to him, his art and wit 1867), the elder daughter of Riley Kitson, 

Hath purchas’d it. Cypres thy brow will fit. of Halifax, he had acquired considerable pro- 
perty. He was married to his second wife, 
[Dr. Grosart’s reproduction of Mirrha and Emma Ellis, on 16 Jan. 1862. He left four 
Hiren in Occasional Issues; Collier's Memoirs sons. He had a mind of metaphysical power, 
of Actors in Shakespeare’s Plays, and Memoirs and a spirit never embittered by controversy, 
of Alleyn (Shakespeare Society); Henslowe’s Through life he adhered to the Paley typo of 
Diamr; Warner’s Dulwich Catalogue. Among teleology, and his unitarianism was cast in 
Pwles Jests is an anecdote of one Barksted, ^ scriptural mould. He pubUshed: 1. ‘A 
which does not probably refer to the poe^ Reviewof Trinitariani8m,cRiefiy as it appears 

' ' ' in the writings of Bull, "Waterland, Sherlock, 

X .ir.— -r 1 ..^ . IIowG, Nowmao, Coleridge, Wallis, and 

BARKW^OBTH, or Lambbkt, MARE Wardlnw,’ Lond. 1847. 2. ‘Leaves from 

(d, imi), Benedictine monk, a native of | my Writing Desk, being tracts on the ques- 
Lmcolnshire, w^as converted to the catholic | tion. What do we Know ? By an Old Stu- 
faith at the age of twenty-two, and s^^^^ 1872 (anon.). He left manuscript 

divinity m the English colleges of Rheims egg^ys on ‘Idealism and Scepticism,’ and on 
and Valladolid. Aften being admitted to < Final Causes.’ 


holy orders he was sent to labour on the 
English mission. He quickly fell into the 


[Chr. Reformer, 1849, p. 386 ; Inquirer, 1 Sept. 


hands of the persecutors, and having been 1863, p. 666. 16 Sept. p. 681 ; particulars from 
tried and Convicted as a catholic priest un- Rev. R. L. Carpenter.] A. G. 

lawfully abiding in England, he was hanged 

at Tyburn 27 Feb. 160(^1. Roger Filcock, BARLOW, EDWARD, known as Am- 
a Jesuit, suffered with him; and Stow records brosb (1687—1641), Benedictine monk, son 
that ‘ also the same day, and in the same ©f Alexander Barlow, Esq., of the ancient 
place, was hanged a gentlewoman, called family of ’Barlow pf Barlow, was bom at 
'Mistris Anne Line, for relieving a priest ' Manchester in 1687.* He received hlls educa- 
contrary to the same statute.’ Barkworth tion at Douay and Valladolid. Afterwards 
is claimed by the Benedictine monks as a he assumed, at Douay, the habit of St. Bene- 
member of the English conCTegation of their diet, and was professed near St. Malo on 
order, audit is certain that he was drawn to 6 Jan. 1616-6. Being sent on the ET 1 g]it^h 
the gallows in the Benedictine habit. misfion, he exercised his priestly functions 

[Ohalloner’s Missionary Priests (1803), i. 210 ; Lancashire for aboirt f^wenty years. At 

Oliver’s Catholic Collertions relating to Com- iw f *^5" 

waU, &c., 497; Weldon’s Chronological Notes, thwic pnest unla^uUy abiding m Engknd, 
43; Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 72; More’s Historia and executed at Lancaster O^le 10 Sept. 
Missionis Anglieanse Soc. Jesu, 267» 268 ; Stow’s 1641. He was brother of Dr. Rudesmd 
Annales, 794. 1 , T. C. j Barlow [q. v,]. 
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[Challoner’s Missionary Prieste (1803), ii. 91 ; 
Dodd's Church Hist. iii. 100; Weldon's Chrono- 
logical Notes, 183, App. 8; Oliver’s Catholic Col- 
lections relating ta Cornwall, &c., dOO; Granger’s 
Biog. Hist, of England, ii. 384.] T. G 

BARLOW, alias Booth, EDWARD 
(1689-1719), wiest .and mechanician, was 
son of Edward Booth, ofWnrrftic^on, in Lan- 
cashire, where he was baptised 16 Dec. 1639. 
He took the name of Barlow from his uncle, 
•Father Edward (Ambrose) Booth [q. v.], the 
Benedictine monk, who suffered martyrdom on 
account of his priestly character. At the ago 
of twenty he entered the English college at 
Lisbon (1669), and after being ordained priest 
he was sent on the English mission. He first 
resided with Lord Langdalo in Yorkshire, 
and afterwards removed to Parkhall, in Lan- 
cashire, a seat belonging to Mr. Houghton, 
but his chief employment was attending the 
poor in the neighbourhood, * to whom he con- 
formed himself both in dress and diet.' He 
died in 1719 at the age of eighty. 

Barlow invented repeating clocks about the 
year 1676, and repeating watches towards 
the close of the I'eign of J ames II. By means 
of the mechanism of repetition, clocks were 
made to indicate, on a string being pulled, 
the hoiur or quarter which was last struck. 
This invention was afterwards applied to 
watches. We are informed by Derham (Ar- 
tificial Clock-makei\ 4th edit., 117) that Bar- 
low, who was supported in his efforts by the 
judge, Sir Richard Alliboue, endeavoured to 
get a patent for his invention: ^And in 
order to it he set Mr. Tompion, the famous 
artist, to work upon it, who accordingly 
made a piece according to his directions. 
Mr. Quare, an ingenious watchmaker in Lon- 
don, had, some years before, been thinking of 
the like invention, ‘but, not bringing it to 
perfection, he laid by the thoughts of it till the 
talk of Mr. Barlow’s patent revived his former 
thoughts ; which he then brought to efi'ect. 
This being known among the watchmakers, 
they all pressed him to endeavour to hinder 
Mr. Barlow’s patent. And accordingly a^ 
plications were made at court, and a watetf 
of each* invention produced before the king 
ana council. The king, upon tryal of each 
of them, was pleased to give the preference 
to Mr. Quarek, of which notice was given 
soon after in the “ Gasette.” The difference 
between these two inventions vras, Mr .’Bar- 
low’s was made to repeat by pushing in two 
pieces on each side of the watch-box, one 
of which repeated the hour, the other the 
quarter. Mr.’ Quare’s was made to repeat 
by a pin that studk out near the pendant ; 
which being thrust in (as now ’tis done by 


thrusting in the pendant) did repeat both 
the hour and quarter with the some thrust.' 

• Dodd, the church historian, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with Barlow, observes 
that * he was master of the Latin and Greek 
languages, and had a competent knowledge 
of the Hebrew before he went abroad, and 
’tis thought the age he lived in could not 
show a person better qualified by nature 
for the mathematical sciences ; tho’ he read 
not many books of that kind, the whole 
system of natural causes seeming to be lodged 
within him from liis first use of reason. He 
has often told me that at his first perusing 
of Euclid, that author was as easy to him as 
a newspaper. His name and fame are per- 
etuated for being the inventor of the pen- 
ulum watches ; but according to the usual . 
fate of most projectors, while others were 
great gainers by his ingenuity, Mr. Barlow 
had never been considered on that occasion, 
had not Mr. Tompion (accidentally made ac- 
quainted with the inventor’s name) made 
him a present of 200/.’ 

He was the author of : 1. ‘ Meteorological 
Essays concerning the Origin of Springs, 
Generation of Rain, and Production of Wind j 
with an account of the Tide,’ Lond. 1716, 8vo. 

2. ‘An exact Survey of the Tide ; explicating 
its production and propagation, variety and 
anomaly, in all parts of the world, especially 
near the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
with a preliminary Treatise concerning the 
Origin of Springs, Generation of Rain, and 
Production of Wind. With twelve curious 
maps,’ Lond. 1717, 8vo ; 2nd edition, 17^2. 

3. ‘ A Treatise of the Eucharist,’ 3 voLs. 4to, 
MS. 

[Catholic Magazine and Review (Birmingham. 
1835), vi. 107 ; Dodifs Church History, iii. 480 ; 
Notes and Queries, 1st series, vi. 147, 392, 439 ; 
Rees’s Cyclopaedia ; Watt’s Uibl. Brit. ; Sutton’s 
Lancashire Authors, 8 ; Reid’s Treatise on Clock 
and Watch Making, 2nd edit., 328, 329 ; Deiv 
ham’s Artificial Clock-maker (1759), 116-18.] 

T. C. 

BARLOW, FRANCIS (1626 P-1702), 
animal painter and engraver, bom in Lin- 
colnshire about 1626, was a pupil of William 
Sheppard, a portrait painter. He occasion- 
ally painted landscapes, but he is bettor 
known as a painter 01 animals, and he drew 
horses, dogs, birds, and fish with great spirit 
and accuracy ; his colouring, however, was not 
equal to his drawing, otherwise his reputa- 
tion would have stood much higher than it 
does. He painted with birds the ceilings of 
some country houses of the nobility and gen- 
try, and designed and engraved two pUtee 
for Benlowe’s poem ‘Theophila,’ whicn ap- 
peared in 1652, as well as upwards of a hun- 
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dred illustrations for the edition of * JB)sop*s 
Fables* published with Mrs. Afra Behn*s 
tfanslation in 1666, and of which the neater 
part of the impression was burnt in the fire 
of London. Hollar engraved af]ter him 
eighteen plates of birds for the work entitled 
* MultsB et diversas Avium species,’ 1668 ; 
two for Stapyl ton’s translation of Juvenal, 
1660 j and fourteen plates entitled * Several 
ilVays of Hawking, Hunting, and Fishing,’ 
1671, besides several single plates of animals. 
He painted a half>length portrait of George 
Monck, duke of Albemarle, of which there 
is an excellent etching by himself, and he 
designed the hearse for Monck’s funeral in 
Westminster Abbey. There is also by him 
a print of an eagle soaring in the air with a 
cat in its talons, an incident which Barlow 
witnessed while sketching in Spotland. His 
drawings are very carefully executed with a 
pen, and are usually slightly tinted with 
brown. He resided in Drury Lane, London, 
and notwithstanding a considerable bequest 
from a friend, he died in indigence in 1702. 

[Bedgrave’s Dictionaiy of Artists, 1878 ; 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (ed. 
Graves), 1885.] R. E. G. 

✓barlow, Sib GEORGE HH^ARO 
(1762-1847), who for two years acted as go- 
vernor-general of India at a very critical pe- 
riod, was fourth son of William Barlow, of 
Bath, and vounger brother of Admiral Sir 
Robert Barlow, G.O.B. He was a ^ ’ 

to the Bengal civil service in 17Y8, and 
reached Calcutta in the following year. 
Soon after his arrival he was attached as as- 
sistant to Mr. Law, the collector of Gya,.and 
one of the ablest public servants in India. 
With the help oi St. George Tucker and 
Robert Barlow, Law managed to change 
Gya from the most wretched into the most 
prosperous province of Bengal by encouraging 
^ity of tenure and observing simple econo- 
mical laws. In 1787 the governor-general. 
Lord Cornwallis, who was delighted with 
the prosperity of Gya, sent Barlow to inquire 
into the manufactures and commerce or Be- 


friendship w-ith each other. When Shore 
(now Sir John) succeeded Cornwallis m 
govemoivgeneral, he renewed his friendslup 
with Barlow, and in 1796 made him chief 
secretary to government. Under Lord Wel- 
I lesley, who succeeded Sir John Shore, Barlow 
! . continued to be chief secretary imtil he became 
{ a member of ^he supreme council in 1801. 
He became as indispensable to Wellesley as 
j to Cornwallis, backed up his foreign policy, 

' and was in 1802 nominated provisional go- 
I vernor-general, and in 1803 created a baronetr 
' In July 1806 Cornwallis succeeded Welles- 
i ley, and on his death, in October, Sir Geo:^ 

I Barlow temporarily succeeded him. His 
I policy at this period has been frequently and 
! unjustly censured, because he did not con- 
I tiiiue the aggressive behaviour of Lord Wei* 

I lesley. He merely continued the poliw of 
i Cornwallis, both in home and foreign amirs, 
and made economy and peace his chief objects. 
The whole question of his policy is ably dis- 
I cussed in a paper by Lord Metcalfe, and his 
i conclusion is that ^ir George had a narrow 
' and contracted view of things, a natural judg- 
! ment from a pupil of Lord Wellesley. The 
j appointment of Sir George Barlow was con- 
! firmed by the court of directors, but the whig 
: government refused to assent to it, and aj^ 

S ointed Lord Lauderdale in his stead. The 
ifiference ended in the sacrifice of both, 
i and Lord Minto eventually arrived in Cal- 
j cutta in July 1807, when Sir George had 
been in power nearly two years. His govern- 
ment had not been brilliant, but it had been 
just and financially prosperous, and if he had 
left dangers lurking on the north-west frontier 
in the power of Scindia and Holkar, and the 
triumphant rajah of Bhurtpore, he had had 
the courage to draw back ^m a chance of 
great fame, to do his duty. To compensate 
him for his supersessidb the king had sent 
out to Sir George, by Lord Minto, the insignia 
of the Bath, and he was shortly afterwards 
nominated governor of Madras. 

He arrived at Madras in December 1807 , 
and took over the TOvemorship from Lord 
William Bentinck. He abolished the revenue 


nares, and in the following year made him 
sub-secretary to government in the revenue 
department. In this department it was his 
duty to canw out the famous permanent set- 
tlement of ]mngal, and he was thus brought 
closely in contact with Mr. Shore, afterwards 
XiOrd Teignmouth, a member of the supreme 
council, and Lord^ Oomwallis. This spreat 
measure was conceived by Cornwallis, elabo- 
rated by Shore, and carried into execution by 
Barlow. Whether the measure was good or 
not, the chief persons concerned all gained 
much reputation, and struck up a warm 


system commonly known as the xyotwAri 
system, introduced by Read and Munro, pnd 
substituted a system of leases to middlemen, 
which was abandoned a few years later. By 
his repellent manners he began by turning 
eveiT one against him, and then quarrellea 
witn the leiding men, both of the army and 
civil service. On the question of a grain 
contract he quarrell^ with Mr. Sherson, and 
immediately after with Messra. Roebuck and 
Petrie. But his most serious quarrel waa 
with the army. In pursuit of economy his 
predecessor had decided, in.conformi^ with 
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instructions &om home, to abolish a monthly Surrey, 12 May 1806. He was the onl 


allowance to commanding officers, called the 
tent-contract, and Barlow- carried out the 
intention. Lieutenant-colonel Munro, the 
quartermaster-^neral, was blamed by the 
officers for Barlow’s action, and placed under 
arrest by the commander-in-chief, Lieute- 
nanWeneral Hay Macdowall. The general 
was declared dismissed by Barlow, and the 
adiutant-general and deputy affiutant-gene- 
ral. Colonel Capper and Major Boles, placed 
pnder arrest. Other officers were suspended 
soon afterwards for preparing a memorial to 
the supreme government. Then broke out 
a universal mutiny. The officers everywhere 
combined; at Masulipatam and Seringapa- 
tam preparations were made to mardi on 
Madras, and at Jaulnah the march was com- 
menced. At Seringapatam there was a col- 
lision between the native regiments and the 
king’s troops, in which 150 lives were lost. Sir 
George Barlow showed no intention of giving [ 
way, but depended on the king’s officers and 
the 8ej)oy8 themselves against the company’s 
officers. Malcolm and Close first tried to re- 
concile the officers, and at last Lord Minto j 
came down in person to complete the recon- 
ciliation. The officers had to give in ; many 
were cashiered, and several more lightly pun- 
ished. The dilute had hardly affected the 
reputation of Sir George Barlow; in it he 
had shown great want of tact, but plenty of 
courage. The king wished to maKe him a 
peer, and the company to grant him a large 
income. But the officers who came home 
filled, London with hostile pamphlets, and in 
1812 he was recalled, and only granted the 
usual annuity of 1,600/. a year. His career 
was over, pnd he lived in perfect quiet till his 
death at Famham in February 1847. Sir 
George Barlow was manifestly an able man 
and a good servant, but he failed utterly when 
placed in a -government at a crisis, and it is 
not to be regretted that he was superseded 
in India by Lord Minto. 

[For, his early life see a Brief Sketch of the 
Services of Sir G. Barlow, London, 1811 ; also 
consult the Cornwallis Despatches, the life of 
ycXiord Teignmottth, and the Wellesley Despatches. 
See for ms polii^ as governor-general selections 
from the papers of Lord Metcalfe, by Kaye, Lon- 
don, 1848, pp. 1-11. For the mutiny at Madras 
consult the Asiatic Annual Register for 1809, 
and an article in the Quarterly Review, rol. v., 
and also Lord Minto in India, by Lady Minto, 
chap. ix. ^e best of the innumerable ^j^am- 
phlets are quoted in the article in the Quarterly 
BeAvw.] BE. M. S. 

BAKLOW, HENRY CLARK, M.D. 
^1806->1876),‘ writer on Dante, was bom 
lA C^ttrehyard Row, Newin^on Butts, 


child of Henry Barlow, who, after spend- 
ing the years 1799-1804 in the naval 8e]> 
vice of the East India Company, settled at 
Newington; passed fourteen years (1808^ 
1822) at Gravesend as a revenue officer (Afe- 
moir. of Henry Barlow^ p. 18); and diM at 
i Newington, in his seventy-fifth year, 12 Jan. 
1858. Barlow’s mother, who lived till 
14 Jan. 1864, was Sophia, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Clark, a solicitor. Banow was edu- 
cated at Gravesend and Hall Place, Bexley ; 
and in 1822 was articled to George Smith, an 
architect and surveyor, of Mercers’ Hall, and 
soon became a student of the Royal Academy. 
In 1827, however, in consequence of an acci- 
dental wound in the nerve of the right 
thumb, he relinquished the profession, and 
devoted two years to ‘ private study, to supply 
the deficiencies of a neglected Vacation’ 
{Brief Memoir j &c., 1868). In 1829 he was 
in Paris attending the public lectures in the 
Jardin des Plantes and at the College de 
France. He matriculated at Edinburgh, 
after a preliminary course of classical study 
at Dollar, as a medical student, in November 
1831, and took the degree of M.D. on 3 Aug. 
1837. After an interval he removed to Pari^ 
where he not only devoted himself to medical 
and scientific studies, but also to artistic cri- 
ticism. From Paris in 1 840 he proceed^ to 
! Belgiiun, the Rhine, and Holland. In the 
course of these journeys, as in previous ones 
mode in the Isle of Wight, North abd South 
Wales, Ireland, and the Western Highlands 
of Scotland, Barlow enriched his sketch- 
books and journals with drawings and de- 
scriptions, and Ills cabinet with geological 
specimens. He returned home to study Ita- 
lian, and in the spring of 1841 again went to 
the continent. He spent the summer in 
Switzerland, in the autumn cross^ the St. 
Gothard to Milan, and remained in Italy 
nearly five years. It was at Pisa, during 
the winter of 1844-5, that Barlow became 
acquainted * with the great poet of Italy and 
Europe, Dante Alligmeri.* In 18^, after 
revisiting England, he returned to Florence. 
In October 1847 he made * a pilgrimage to 
Ravenna, the Mecca of all DantophLusts.*' 
In 1848 he extended his travels to Athens 
and Oonstantinople, returning by way of the 
Danube through Hungary imd Austria. In 
1849 he reside for some time in Berlin^ 
Dresden, and Prague. He published in 1860, 
from Newington Butts^ a slight pa]^ on 
Dante, entitled ^ La Divina Oonune^ : Re- 
marks on the Reading of the 69th Yene of 
the 6th Canto of the " Lafemo,” * and Badow’s 
whole subsequent life seems to have l^n 
consecrated to the study of Dante. Later in. 
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3850 he wae n^ain at Vienna, Venice, 
and Florence. In 1851 Barlow returned to 
Fngland, where he published a little work 
entitled ‘ Industry on Christian Principles,’ 
8vo, London, 1851. In 1852 he Avas in Paris, 
en^ged in the examination of the ‘Codici’ 
of Dante in the various libraries. Ho after- 
wards collated above sl50 other manuscripts 
in Italy, German}-, Denmark, and England. 
In 1853 Harlow Avas in Germany, prosecu- 
ting his faA'ourite studies; in the autumn 
of 1854 in the south of France ;* in 1856 
in Denmark and Sweden ; and, revisiting 
Edinburgh in 1857, was thence attracted 
to Manchester by the Art Treasures’ Ex- 
hibition of that year. About this time he 
published at London ‘ Letteratura Dantesca : 
llemarks on the Beading of the 1 14th Verse 
of the 7th Canto of the Paradise of the 
“ Divina Commedia ” ’ (1857), and two years 
afterwards ‘Francesca da Rimini, her Lament 
and Vindication ; with a brief Notice of the 
Malatesti’ (1859, 2nd edition, 1875). An 
Italian translation, ‘Francesca da Rimini, 
suo Lamento e Difcsa,’ &c., in Dr. Filippo 
Scolari’s ‘ Esercitazioni Dantesche,’ appeared 
at Venice in 1865. BnrloAv publi^ed in 
1862 ‘II Gran Kifiuto, what it Avas, who 
made it, and how fatal to Dante Allighieri,’ 

‘ a dissertation on A-erses 58 to 6.3 of the 3rd 
canto of the “ Inferno,” ’ of which an Italian 
translation by G. G[uiscardi] appeared at 
Naples in 3864. Barlow also issued in 
1862*n Conte IJgolinoe I’ArciA escoA O Riig- 
gieri : a Sketch from the Pisan Chronicles,’ 
and a fragment of English history, entitled 
‘ The Young King and Bertrand de Born,’ 
from which the author deduced an amended 
reading in line 135 of the 28th canto of the 
‘Inferno.’ In 3864 Barlow published the 
final result of his laborious work on the ‘ Di- 
vina Commedia,’ ‘ Critical, Historical, and 
Philosophical Contributions to the Study of 
the “Divina Commedia.”’ In the celebra- 
tion of the sixth centenary of Dante’s birth 
(14-10 May 1865), at Florence, Barlow i 
took a prominent part, and described the 
festival in his ‘Sixth Centenary Festivals 
of Dante Allighieri in Florence and at Ra- 
venna. By a Representative ’ (London, 1866). 
Barlow was also present for a time at the 
festival which took place at Ravenna on 
24-26 June following, in consequence of the 
recent discovery there of the bones of Dante. 
Before the first of these two celebrations the 
king of Italy bestowed upon Barlow the title 
of Cavaliere dell’ Ordine dei SS. Maurizio e 
Laazaro. After the Dante commemoration 
he spent his time in studious seclusion and 
studious travel at home and abroad. He 
died, whilst on a foreign tour, at Salzburg, 


on Wednesday, 8 Nov. 1876. lie was at 
the time a fellow or member of maiw learned 
societies in England, Italy, and Germany. 
He read a paper, which he had been con- 
templating since 1854, at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, on ‘ Symbolism 
in reference to Art ’ (1860), and an article 
of his on ‘ Sacred Trees ’ was reprinted ‘ for 
private circulation’ from the ‘Journal of 
Sacred Literature’ for July 1862. These 
papers, with a third, on the ‘ Art History of 
the Tree of Life,’ originally read, 11 Slay 
1859, before the Royal Society of Literature, 
were collected in a volume entitled ‘ Essays 
on Symbolism,’ and published in 1866. He 
was a prolific contributor to the ‘ Athemeum,’ 
to which he communicated some fifty articles 
on ‘ subjects in reference to Dante and Italy.’ 
He was a constant con^espondent of tne 
‘ Morning Post,’ to which, besides articles , 
referring to Dante, he addressed OA-er forty 
‘Letters on the National Gallery,’ 1849-67, 
as well as ‘ Letters on the Britisu Museum ’ 
and ‘ Letters on the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham.’ His writings as poejb^ critic, and 
student are A’cry numerous. 'He was the 
author of an inaugural ‘ Dissertation on the 
Causes and Effects of Disease, considered in 
reference to the Moral Constitution of Man’ 
(Edinburgh, 1837) ; and he left scA-eral trea- 
tises in manuscript, one of which, the ‘ Har- 
mony of Creation and Redemption,’ 4 a oIs., 
folio, AA-as placed thirteenth amongst the 
essays of over tAvo hundred candidates for 
the great Burnett theological prize awarded 
at Aberdeen in 1854. Barlow left by, will 
I 1 ,000/. consols to University College, London, 

, for the endowment of an annual course of 
j lectures on the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ as well 
! as all the books, prints, &c. in his library 
j which related to Dante and Italian history 
I and literature. He also left 500/. consols 
i to the Geological Society for the furtherance 
! of geological science. 

i 

[Henry Barlow, of Newington Butts ; a Me-^ 
moirin Memoriam, privately printed ; the Sixth* 
Centenary Festivals of Dante Allighieri in 
Florence and at Ravenna, 1866 ; A Brief Memoir 
of Henry Clark Barlow, privately printed, 
whence the quoted passages in the foregoing life 
are chiefly taken; Athenaeum, 11 and 18 Nov. 
1876; Academy, 2 Dec. 1876.] A. H. Q-. 

BARLOW, PETER (1776-1827), mathe- 
matician, physicist, and optician, was bom 
at Norwich in October 177o. He began life 
in an obscure mercantile situation ; he then 
kept a school, and having by his own exertions 
attained considerable scientific knowledge, 
he became a regular corres^ndent of me 
‘ Ladies’ Diary,’ then under me management 
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of Dr. Hutton, professor of mathematics at 
Woolwich. By Hutton’s advice he sought, 
and after a severe competitive examiiiUtion 
obtained, in 1801, the post of assistant ma- 
thematical master, from which he was subse- 
. quently advanced to that of professor, in the 
Koyal Military Academy. Ilis first book, 

‘ An Elementary Investigation of the Theory 
of Numbers,’ was published in 1811, and was 
succeeded in 1 814 by ‘ A New Mathematical 
and Philosophical Dictionary.’ In the same 
year appeared his ‘New Mathematical Tables,’ 
giving the factors, Sfmaros, cubes, square and 
cube roots, reciprocals and hyperbolic loga- 
rithms of all numbers from 1 to 1 0000, together | 
with the first ten powers of numbers under 
100, and the fourth and fifth of all from 100 
to 1000. The principal part of this vast 
mass of accurate and highly useful numeri- ' 
cal information was reprinted in stereotype I 
(1856) by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, under the supervisifui of 
Professor Do Morgan. Barlow’s merits, how- 
ever, were first rendered conspicuous by the 

g ublication, in 1817, of an ‘Essay on the ' 
trongth of Itinber and other Materials’ ; 
(6th ed. 1867), supplying, as the results of 
numerous experiments in Woolwich dock- 
yard, much-needed data for the calculations 
of engineers. The experiments upon the re- 
sistance of iron which formed the basis of 
the design for the Menai suspension bridge 
were submitted by Telford to his examina- 
tion, and were printed as an appendix to the 
third edition of his ‘Essay’ (1826). His 
services to the profession were acknowledged 
by admission, in 1820, as an honorary member, 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

In 1819, with a view to devising a remedy 
for the large deviations of the compass due 
to the increasing quantities of iron used in 
the construction and fittings of ships, he 
undertook the first experimental investiga- 
tion ever attempted of the phenomena of | 
induced magnetism. The remarkable fact I 
that the intensity of magnetic effects depends i 
not on ipass, but on extent of surface, esta- { 
blished by his observations on the deflections 
produced* in a mi^pietised needle by vicinity 
to an iron globe, as well as an empirical law 
of such deflections, were shown by Poisson 
in 1824 to be mathematically deducible from 
Coulomb’s hypothesis of magnetic action 
de VliMtituty v. 261, 886). In his 
‘ Essay on Magnetic Attractions ’ ([ISiJP), 
Barlow gave the details of his experiments, 
and described a simple method of correcting 
ships’ compasses by fixing a small iron plate 
in such a position as to compensate all other 
local attractions. After successful trial in 
various latitudes, it was adopted by the ad- 


miralty, but has not proved adequate to its 
purpose in ships built wholly of iron. For 
this invention he received from the board of 
longitude a grant of 600^., besides presents 
from the chief naval boards ; from the Em- 
' peror Alexander, on its introduction into 
^ the Russian navy in 1824, a gold watch and 
chain ; and in 1821 tike gold medal of the 
Society of Arts. 

In a second enlarged edition of his work, 
published in 1823, Barlow succeeded in con- 
necting the whole of his experimental results 
by a mathematical theory based on a few 
simple assumptions ; the effects of varying 
tempernt are on the magnetic power of iron 
were first recorded in detail (see also his 
paper ‘ On the anomalous Magnetic Action of 
Hot Iron between the White and Blood-red 
Heat,’ J^hil. 7’;*aw«.cxii. 117), while additional, 
sections were introduced for the theoretical 
and experimental illustration of the new 
science of electro-magnetism. In an essay 
‘On the probable Electric Origin of all the 
Phenomena of Terrestrial Magnetism,’ com- 
municated to the Royal Society on 27 Jan. 
1831, he described an ingenious experiment 
' (strikingly confirmatory of Ampere’s theory) 
showing the precise similarity between tlie 
! action of the earth on the magnetic needle 
! and that of a wooden glol)e coiled round with 
copper wire carrying a galvanic current {Phil. 
Trans, exxi. 104). He moreover employed a 
neutralised needle in his magnetic researches 
{Phil. Trans, cxiii, 327), and made an early 
attempt at signalling by electricity. The 
publicat ion in 1833 of a variation cliart em- 
bodying a large unmount of new information 
{Phil. Trans, cxxiii. 667) closed the list of 
his contributions to this branch of science. 

His optical experiments began about 1827. 
In the course 01 some efforts to reduce to 
practice rules for the curvatures of achromatic 
object-glasses given by him in vol. cxvii. of 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ he was met 
with the difficulty of procuring suitable flint- 
glass, and immediately set himself to devise 
a suhstitute. This he found in disulphide of 
carbon, a perfectly colourless liquid, with 
about the same refractive, and more than 
twice the dispersive power of flint-glass. He 
accordingly constructed two telescopes, of 
respectively 3 and 6 inches aperture, in 
which the corrections both for colour and 
curvature were effected by a concavo-convex 
lens composed of this substance enclosed in 
glass, of naif the diameter of the plate-lens, 
and fixed at a distance within it of half its 
focal length {Phil. Trans, cxviii. 107; see 
also Baily in Astronomische Nachrichtenf 
No. 127). Aided by a grant from the board 
of longitude, he shortly after advanced to an 
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aperture of 7*8 inches (surpassing that of any 
refractor then in England, Phil. Trans, cxix. 
33), and wasr willing with some further im- 
•provements to attempt one of 2 feet. A 
committee appointed by the Koyal Society 
in 1831 to report upon the practicability of 
this daring scheme, advised a preliminary 
trial upon a smaller scale, and a ‘ iluid-lens ’ i 
telescope of 8 inches aperture and the ex- | 
tremely short focal length of 8 J feet (one 
of the leading advantages of the new prin- 
ciple) was in I832executetl by Dollond from 
Barlow’s designs. The success, however, of i 
this essay (desci^bed Phil. Tram, cxxiii. 1) 
was not sumcient to warrant the prosecution 
of the larger design (see the reports of 
Herschel, Aii*y, ai^d Smyth, in Proc. P. Soc. 
iii. 24o-53). The ‘ Barlow lens ' now in use 
for increasing the power of any eye-piece is 
a negative achromatic combination of flint 
and crown glass, suggested by Barlow, ap- 
plied by Dollond in 1833 (PA^7. Trans, cxxiv. 
199), and first, employed by Dawes in the 
measurem^t of minute double stars (^3Ionth. 
Not. X. 176). 


was presented to the British Association in 
1833 (^PeportSf ii. 93). A list of his contri- 
butions to scientific periodicals, forty-nine in 
niimber, many of them reprinted abroad, will 
be foimd in the Royal Society’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers ’ (8 vols. 8vo, 1867-79). 

[Month. Not. K.Astr. Soc. xxiii. 127 ; Minutes 
of Proceedings of Inst. Civ. Engineers, xxii; 
615, 1862-3 ; Proc. R. Soc. xii. zxxiii.l 

A. M. C. 

BARLOW, RUDESIND (1586-1666), 
Benedictine monk, elder brother of the Bene- 
dictine, Edward Barlow [ip v.], became su- 
perior of St. Gregory’s at Douay. Weldon 
relates that Barlow was looked upon as one 
of the fii*st divines and canonists of his ago ; 
and that ‘he exerted the force of his pen 
against Dr. Ricliard Smith (who governed 
the catholics of England undtii* the title of 
Chalcedon), and succeeded in forcing him to 
desist from his attempts and pretended juris- 
diction of ordinary of Great Britain.' Barlow 
died at Douay 19 Sept. 1666. Weldon adds 
that ‘ after the death of this renowned monk. 


Barlow was much occupied with experi- 
ments designed to afford practical data for 
steam locomotion. He sat oh railway com- 
mis.sions in 1836, 1839, 184-2, and 1845; and 
two reports addressed by him in 1835 to the 
directors of the Tjoudon and Birmingham 
Company on the best forms of rails, chairs, 
fastenings, &c., were regarded as of the 
highest authority both abroad and in this 
country. He i*esigned his post in the Wool- 
wich Academy in 1847, his public services 
being recognised by the continuance of full 
pay. His active life was now closed, but 
he retained the powers of his mind and the 
cheerfulness of lus disposition until his death, 
1 March 1862, at the age of 86. 

Barlow was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1823, and in 1825 received the 
Copley medal for his discoveries in magne- 
tism. Somewhat later he was admitted to the 
Astronomical Society, and sat on the com- 
mittee for the improvement of the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac ’ in 1829-30, and on the council in 
1831. He was besides a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Paris, St. Petersburg, and other 
foreign academies. 

In addition to the works already mentioned 
he wrote for Rees’s ‘ Encyclopeedia ’ most of 
the mathematical articles from the letter H 
downwards, and contributed to the ‘ Encyclo- 
p^ia Metropolitana ’ the articles Geometry, 
Theory of Numbers', Mechanics, Hydrody- 
namics, Pneumatics, Optics, Astronomy, 
Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, as well as 
the bulky volume on Manufactures. A re- 
port by him on the ‘ Strength of Materials ’ 


a bishop sent to the fathers of Douay to offer 
them an establishment if they would but 
make him a present of the said father’s writ- 
ings. But in vain they were sought for, for 
j they were destroyed by an enemy.’ 

! [Oliver’s Catholic Collect ions relating to Corn- 
I wall, &c., 474, 477, 606 ; Weldon’s Chronolo- 
gical Notes ; MS. Biu'ucy, 368, f, 1 00 6.J 

T. C. 

BARLOW, THOMAS (1607-1691), 
bishop of Lincoln, was descended from an 
ancient family seated at Barlow Moor near 
Manchester. Ilis father, Richard Barlow, re- 
sided at Long-gill in the parish of Orton, 
Westmoreland, where the future bishop was 
born in 1607 (Baklow’s Genuine Pemaim, 
p. 182). He was educated at the grammar 
school at Appleby, under Mr. W. Pickering. 
In his seventeenth year he entered Queen’a 
College, Oxford, as a servitor, rising to be a 
tabarder, taking his degree of B.A. in 1630, 
and M.A. in 1633, in which year he was 
elected fellow of his college. In 1636 he 
was appointed metaphysical reader to the 
university, in which capacity he delivered 
lectures which were more than once published 
under the title ‘ Exercitationes aliquot Meta- 
physics de Deo.’ His father dying in 1637, 
Biiflow printed a small volume of elegies in 
his honour, written by himself and other 
members of his coU^e, entitled ‘ Pietas in 
Patrem.’ Barlow was regpded as a master 
of casuistry, logic, and philosophy, in which 
subjects he had as his pupil the celebrated 
independent, John Owen, who, as dean of 
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Christ Church and perpetual vice-chancellor, letter which, to his honour, he is said to have 
was the ruling power at Oxford during the refused to withdraw when, after the llestora- 
Protectorate. Among other distinguished tion,'it affected his position at the university 
associates of Barlow may be mentioned San- and damaged »his prospect of prefentnent in 
derson, then reglus professor of divinity the church (Bikch, q/’/?oy/e,p. 299). 
(1642-8), and Robert Boyle, who made Ox- Oti the surrender of Oxford to Fairfax in 
ford his chief residence (1654-68), whose 1646, Barlow accommodated himsejyf to his 



p. 113). Barlows ‘prodigious reading and was one of the fortflnate few who 
proportionable memory ’ rendered him one of ejection. We may safely set astdoAhtI 
the chief authorities of the university on i\ Wood s spiteful story that 
points of controversial ^ivinl|;y and cases of favour of Colonel Kelsey, the deputy-govajsn&r 
casuistry. lie was regarded ais 'a great 0 |f the garrison, by making present!^ to his 
master of the whole cO^troversyk between the wife, and atWnbpt- the statement of. Walker 
protestants and tliff papists,’ being the un- {Sufferii^ of the C’fer^y,'.pt. ii^-p. 132) that 
compromising opponent of the latter, whose tho,,jetention of his fellowship W|s due to 
salvation he could only allow on the plea .Sehlen and his fbrjaiei:, p^pil OWen, thed all- 
ot ‘ invincible ignorance ' (Baklow, Genuine j powerful in th^ university, by whom Bar- 
IteinainSf pj). 190-20/5, 224-31, ed. 1693). 1 low’s learning and intellectual power were 
Tie was a decided Calvinist, strongly opposed ! justly appreciated. It is certainly surprising, 
to the Arminian tenets of .Jeremy Taylor and 'considering his caution against' committing 
Bull and their school. During this period j himself, except on the winning side, to nnu 
he was one of the chief champions of what him contributing anonymously to the flood 
were then considered orthodox views at I of scurrilous tracts issuing from the press 
Oxford, uniting, together with Dr. Tully, ' on the parliamentary visitation of Oxford 

1 t»t .1 t I'll I'l'l'l/ WV 



of him that he was ‘ an universal lover and j ing attempt at wit, he endeavoured to hold 
favourer of learned men of what country or j up the proceedings of the visitors to ridicule, 
denomination soever.’ Tints we find liim ' In spite of this indiscretion Barlow retained 
‘offering an assisting hand’ and showing his lellowship all through the Protectorate, 
‘ publick favours ’ to A nthony i\ AVood, after- rising from one dignity 1 o anot her, and finally 
wards his ill-natured maligner (AVood, X^, ' becoming provost of his college in 1657. He 
xxiii, lix) ; patronising the learned German, j occupied the rooms over the old gateway of 
Anthony Euirneck, and appointing him to ' the college, now pulled down, which tradi- 
the chaplaincy of Q,ueen s soon after his tion pointed out as those once tenanted by 
entrance at that college in 1663 (Kiddkb's Henry A^. On the death of John Rouse, 
Lt/e 



•Oxford (Fuller, f%.Xrfsi^.ii. 293, ed. Brewer); . he succeeded to (he Lady Margaret professor- 
and even ‘receiving’ at the Bodleian ‘with ship inl660,being‘nlibraryin himself and the 
great liumanity ’ the celeWted chaplain and keeper of another,’ ‘ than whom,’ writes Dr. 
confessor of Henrietta Afaria, Davenport, . Bliss, ‘no person was more conversant in 
otherwise a Sancta Clara, when visit ing Ox- ' the books and literary history of his period ’ 
ford ‘in his troubled obscurity' (AVood, j (Wood, O.ron. iii. 64). Barlow proved 

A then. iii. 1223). Barlow was by con- j a careful guardian of the literary treasures 

’ ” ’ j committed to his charge, opposing ‘ both on 

statute and on principle the lax habit of 
lending books, which had been the cause of 
serious losses.’ He is, however, charged with 


stitution what was contemptuously called 
a ‘trimmer.’ Naturally timid, his casuis- 
tical training provided him on each occasion 
with arguments for compliance which al'VNtfiys 

1 ^ A -I n ^ 4 . 


leant to the side of his own self-interest, carelessness in keeping the register of new 
The freedom with whicli he regarded some acquisitions to the library (Macray, Annals 
important tenets of the Anglican church is of the Jiodl. Lib. pp. 79, 84, 100). 
shown by the somewhat depreciat ing tone in On the death of Dr. Langbaine in 1667 

which he spoke of infant baptism in a letter Barlow became head of his college. The 
written to Tombes, the anaoaptist divine, a j next year, 1668, we find Robert Boyln 

VOL. III. d 
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employing liis ‘dear friend ’ Barlow to com- 
municate to Sanderson, tlmn living in ex- 
treme poverty witli his wife and family on his 
plundered benefice, his request that he wo«ild 
review his lectures ^ Ih? Conscientia,’ accom- 
panied with the gift of 50/., professedly to pay 
an amanuensis, with t he ])romise of the same 
sum yearly. Jlarlow was a frequent corre- 
spondent of Sandei'son’s, who ‘ resolved his 
doubts on casuistical points by his letters.’ 
Two of these on ‘ original sin,’ against Jeremy 
Taylor, are published in Jacobson’s edition 
of Sandoi’son’s Works (vi. 384, 389). 

On the ll(!Stornt ion, Barlow at once adapted 
himself to tlui change of rulers. JTe was one 
of the commissioners for restoring the mem- 
bers of the university who had been ejecte<l in 
1648, and for the expulsion of the intruders. 
He repaid the kindness shown him by Owen 
under similar circumstances, by mediating : 
with the lord chancellor on his behalf after I 
his expulsion fi*om the deanery of Christ ' 
Church, when he was molested for 2 )reaching ' 
in his own hous(‘. ! 

Among those who were now called to suffer | 
by the turn of the wheel Avas Dr. Wilkinson, ! 
Tjady Margaret professor of divinity, into j 
Avhose place Barlow stepped, together with ' 
the stall at Worcester annexed to the chair, 
on 25 Sept. 1660. A few days b<‘fore, 1 Sept., 
he had taken his degree of D.D., one of a 
batch. Wood spitefully remarks, created by 
I'oyal mandate ‘as loyalists, though none 
of them save one had suffered for their loyalty 
in the times of rebellion and usurpation’ 
(jFhfiti, ii. 238). TJie following year, 1661, 
on the d<*ath of Dr. Barton Holiday, Barlow 
was appointed archdeacon of Oxford; but 
through a dispute between him and Dr. 
Thomas Lamplugh, ultimately decided in 
Barlow’s favour, he was not installed till 
13 June 1664. 

At this epoch BarloAV, at the request of 
Robert Boyle, wrote an elaborate treat ise on 
‘Toleration in Matters of Religion.’ What 
ho wrote was, however, not published till 
after his death (in his ‘Cases of Con- 
science,’ 1692), Boyle ‘fearing on the one 
hand that it would not be strong enough to 
restrain the violent measures against the 
nonconformists, so, on the other, it might 
expose the writer to the resentment of his 
brethren.’ Barlow’s reasoning is based rather 
on expediency than on principle. He is care- 
ful to show that the toleration in religion he 
advocates does not extend to atheists, papists, 
or Quakers. At an earlier period, on the Jews 
maxing application to Cromwell for readmis- 
sion into England, Barlow, ‘at tlie request 
of a person of quality,’ had composed a tract 
on the ‘Toleration of the Jews in a Christian 


State,’ published in the same collection of 
‘ Cases of Conscience.’ 

Barlow was a declared enemy of the ‘ new 
philosophy ’ propounded by the lending mem- 
bers of the lloyal Society, which he absurdly 
stigmatised as ‘ impious if not plainly athe- 
istical, set on foot and carried on by the arts 
of Rome,’ designing thereby to ruin the pro- 
testant faith by disabling men to defend the 
truth (see Bart.ow’8 Ceiuvre of a Lecture 
before the Loyal Society, 1 674, by Sir William 
I’etty; and his second leftei*, Gen, Item. 

! pp. 151-159). His ‘ Directions to a young 
Divine for his Study of Divinity ’ belong to 
this period. They contain a carefully com- 
piled catalogue of theological works classified 
according to subjects, with remarks on their 
value and character. 

Barlow is accused by Wood of underhand 
meddling in the election of Dr. Clayton to the 
wardenship of Merton in 1661 (Wood, Life, 
vii, xlii). When pT*o-vice-chancellor in 1673 
he called in question one Richards, chaplain of 
All Sonls, for Arminian doctrine in a sermon 
at 8f . Maiw’s (ibid. Ixxi). On the publication 
of Bull’s ‘ ilarmonia Apostolica,’ Barlow pro- 
nounced a severe censure on his doctrine, and 
up])lied very scurrilous epithets to the author. 

I Bull, hearing of Barlow’s opprobrious treat- 
; ment of his work, came to Oxford and off’ered t o 
j clear himself by a public disputation. Barlow 
i is said to have enaeavoui’ed at first to deny 
or (extenuate the charge, and altogetber de- 
I dined Bull’s challenge, showing that ‘the 
pei’son who had been so forward to defam 
him in his absence durst not make good the 
charge to his face ’ ( Xelson’s Life of Hull, 
pp. 90, 181, 211). During this period Bar- 
low wrote much, but published little. JTe 
added a preface to an edition of Ussher's 
‘ Chronologia Sacra,’ Oxon, 1660, and also to 
Holyoke’s ‘ Jjatin Dictionary,* 1677. ‘ Mr. 

Cottington’s Divorce Case,’ on which Barlow’s 
reputation as an ecclesiastical lawyer and 
casuistical divine mainly rests, was written 
in 1671. It displays a very extensive ac- 
quaintance with tlie writings of the chief aii- 
tnorities on canon law, and a complete com- 
mand of their writings. The curious may read 
the whole in Barlow’s ‘ Oases of Conscience ’ 
(No. iv.) In 1673, having as archdeacon of 
Oxford received from his bishop, the weak 
and courtly Crewe, the archbishop’s orders 
concerning catechising, revh'ed by royal au- 
thqjrity, to communicate to the clergy of the 
diocese, Barlow, with covert malice, teazed 
the bishop, who was suspected of secretly 
favouring the Romish faith, by inquiries 
whether the ‘sects’ complained of in the 
archbishop’s letter included ‘ papists,’ and if 
their children were to be summoned to be 
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cat ecliised. Crewe resented being catechised 
in his turn, and a correspondence ensued 
which may be found in Barlow’s ‘ Bcmains ’ 
(pm 141-160). 

Barlow took a prominent part in the two 
abortive schemes of comprehension which 
wore set on foot in October 1667, and Febru- 
ary 1668. The ‘Comprehensive Bill,’ as it 
was styled, was based on Charles II’s de- 
claration from Breda. It was drawn by Sir 
llobort Atkyns and Sir MattheAV Hale, and 
revised and endorsed by Baidow and his 
friend Bishop Wilkins. The introduction of 
the bill was mistral ed by a declaration of tlu^ 
House of Commons, and t he whole plan was 
finally <lropped. A careful rej)ort of t he whole 
proceeding, written by Barl(»w, exist s in manu- 
script in the Bodleian library, and is printed 
in Thorndike’s Works (Tjibrary of Anglo- 
Catholic I’heology, v. iiO '2 S ; Stouoiiton’s 
Church of the liesforaNon, iii. 371-9). 

The credit of having been the means of 
obtaining the release of .lohn Bunyaii, the | 
author of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ from his ; 
twelve yeai’s' imprisonment in Bedford gaol, ^ 


! a magniticent feast ’ ( Diary ^ ii. 310, ed. 1879). 

I Entering on a bishopric is always a costly 
! business, and Barlow prudently kept his arch- 
i deaconry in commendam for a couple of years 
I after his consecration (Wood, Fanti^ ii. 346). 

■ Barlow resided so constantly at the epi- 
I scotJal palace at Buckden, near Huntingdon, 
i anrf was so little seen in other parts of the 
! diocese, that he was contemptuously styled 

■ the ‘ Bishop of Bugden,’ and charged with 
never having entered his cathedral. Whether 
he ever visited Lincoln after he became 
bishop is uncertain, but that Barlow was 
not an absolute stranger to Lincoln is 
proved by a manuscript letter , writ ten from 
(Ixford half a year after his consecration, to 
Hr. Hollywood, the dean, preserved in the 
chapter muniments, in which ho says : ‘ I 
have scene and love y* place, and like it ns 
y* fittest place of my abode, . . . but for some . 
reasons 1 must a Avhile reside at Bugden till 
T can make better accommodation at Lincoln 
for my abode there.' The ruined palace at 
Lincoln was at this time <piiteinsntlicient for 
a bishops residence, but the ‘ better accom- 


was erroneously as.signed to Barlow by Bun- 
yan’s earliest biographer, Charles Hoe, and 
the ori’or Avas repeated AAnth fuller details in 
the life of BarloAv’s famous pupil, Hr. John 
Owen, published in 1721. Bunyan, hoAA’cver, 
Avas set at liberty in 1672, and BarloAV did 
not become bishop of Lincoln till 1676. It. 
is not. improbable that Barlow, as bishop, may 
have pi’ocured this favour for some friend of 
Bunyan at OAven’s request, and that the 
mistake has thus arisen. 

On the death of Fuller, bishop of Lincoln, 
22 April 1676, BarloAV, then in his si.xtj’-- 
ninth year, at hvst attained his long-desired 
cleA'atiou to the episcopate. Anthony i\ Wood 
charges him Avith indecent eagerness for the 
mitre, which he gained, against Archbishop 
Sheldon s wishes, through the good offict^s 
of the two secretaries of state. Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson and Mr. II. Coventry, both of Queen’s 
College, the latter having been his pupil 
He is said to have obtained the promi.se of 
the see on the very day of Bishop Fuller’s 
death, and without an hour’s delay to have 
been introduced into the royal presence and 
kissed hands. It deserves notice that Bar- 


inodation proposed by BarloAv was never 
providtMl until liis prolonged absence from his 
cathf'drnl city became a matter of public 
^ scandal. One of his OAvn officials, Cawley, 

' archdeacon of Lincoln, Avent ho far as to pub- 
lish a Avoi'k affirming that bishops ought to ro 
side in the cit ie.s where their cathedrals stand 
(^Tayiner MSS.). The Marquis of Halifa.x 
having remonstrated Avith BarloAv on the sul)- 
ject in 1684, he AAU’oto an elaborate apology, 
urging his age and infirmities, the example of 
his predecessors, and the central position of 
BucKden, but promising that as soon as God 
i gaA'^e him ability he AA'^ould not fail to visit 
i Lincoln { Genuine i?ejnnt//s, p. 166). At the 
same time he told his friend, Sir Peter Pett, 
that t he I'eal ground of animadversion Avas not 
his absence from Lincoln, but the fact that 
he AA’as ‘ an enemy to Ttomo and the miscalled 
catholic religion,' and that ‘ God Avilling, 
Avhile he lived he Avould be so ’ (ibid.). This 
profe.s8ed enmity to popery Barlow lost no 
opportunity of declaring, as long as to do so 
fell in with the popular feeling of the country. 
In 1678, when Titus Oates and his ‘ plot ’ 
had infected the Avhole nation Avith madness, 


low’s consecration (27 J une) did not take he publicly declared his bitter enmity to the 
place in the customary place, Lambeth chapel, papists, and to their supposed leader, the 
but in the chapel attached to the palace of Huke of York. On the introduction of the 
the Bishop of Ely (then Peter Gunning) bill enforcing a teat against popery which 
in Ilolborn, and that Bishop Morley of excluded Homan catholic peers from the 
A\’^incheBter, not the primate, was the con- House of Lords, Bishop Ounning of Ely 
secrating prelate. Eveljm notes that he having defended the church of Home from 
Avaa present at the consecration of ‘ his the charge of idolatry, Barlow answered 
Avort.ly friend the learned Hr. Barlow, at him Avith much vehemence and learning 
Ely House,’ and that it Avas ‘ succeeded by | (Bubnet, Oicn TYmc, i. 436), When two 
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y«arR lator, 1680, while ihe madness was still 
at its height, .lames had been pn'sent ed bjr 
Shaftesbury and others as a ‘popish recusant,’ 
he took the f)pportunit y of lashing tlie nation j 
to further fury by the republication, under I 
the title of ‘ Tlrutum h’ulmen,’ of the bulls | 
of Popes Pius V and Paul III pronoun- [ 
cing (ho excommunication and deposition of i 
Queen Elizabedi and of Henry VIII, with : 
inflammatory animadversions thereon, and 
lojirned pn)ofs (hat ‘the pope is the great . 
Anfiehrist, (he man of sin, and the son of | 
perdition.’ In 1 682 appeared Harlow’s answtir j 
to (he imjuiry ‘whether the Turk or pope bo 
the greater Andchrist,’ giving (he palm to (he 
latter ( (rou. Item. 228), and in 1684 his hdter 
to the Earl of Anglesey ])roving that ‘the 
pope is Antichrist ’ (ihiil. 190). Wlu*n, ‘ on 
Sir. St..lohn’s having been unfortunately con- 
victed for the unhappy death of Sir William 
Est court*,’ Charles II, fast becoming absolute, 
interpr)sed the I’oyal prerogative for his par- 
don, Hishop Barlow published an elaborate 
tract, 1684-0, in .suppoi't of the regal power 
to dispense with the penal laws. This 
tract was succeeded by ‘ a case of conscience,’ 
proving that kings and suprenu* powers have 
the authority to dispense with the positive 
precept condemning murderers to death. In 
the same year (1684) when the persecutions 
against (he nonconformists increased in vio- 
lence, the quarter sessions of Bedford havitig 
juiblished ‘ a sharp order,’ enforcing s( rict con- 
formity, Barlow, ever disci'eetly following 
the tide, issued a letter to the clergy of his 
diocese, requiring them to publish the order 
in their churches {Gen. Item. pp. 641-6). 
A ‘ free answer’ was written to this h'tter 
by .lohn Howe (Calamy’s Afemoir of Tloire^ 
pp. 104-112). 

A dispute arising in the ])arish of Moul- 
ton in South Lincolnshire, celebrated in the 
courts as the case of the ‘Moulton images,’ 
gave Barlow an occasion to display his 
strong anti-popish bias. The churchwaixhms 
and leading parishioners, <h‘sirous to make 
their church more decent and comely, ob- 
tained a faculty from the deputy-chancellor 
of the dioc<*ae to place the communion table* 
at the east end of the chancel and to 
fence it in with rails, and at the same time 
to adorn the walla of the church with paint- 
ings of the apo.stles and other sacred em- 
blems. When done, the pictures proved very 
obnoxious to the puritanically disposed vicar, 
Mr. Tallents, anu on his protest the bishop’s 
chancellor. Dr. Foster, annulled his deput y’s 
decree. Barlow, being appealed to, sided with 
the remonstrants, and wrote an elaborate 
‘ Breviate of the Case,’ setting forth with 
great learning the illegality of the whole 


proceeding. The parishioners, however, ap- 
pealed to the court of Arches, and the dean, 
Sir Richard Lloyd, gave sentence, 7 Jan. 
1685, in their favour, and condemned the 
vicar and his abettors in costa. Barlow’s 
‘ Breviate ’ was printed after his death in his 
‘Cases of Conscience’ (No. vi.), in the preface 
to which, by a complete misconception of the 
editor, it is represented as being called forth 
by the prosecution of the bishop in the court 
of Arches for allowing the so-called ‘images’ 
to bo defaced, and to have been the means of 
stopping the whole proceedings. 

’rhe death of Charles II at once caused a 
complete reversal of Barlow’s policy. Ho 
was one of the first to declare his loyal alTec- 
t ion for his new sovereign. When .Tames issued 
his first declaration for libei‘ty of conscience, 
he was one of t he four bishops who, ‘ gaineil 
by the court,’ can*ied ‘ their compliance to 
so shameful a pitch ’ as to send up an address 
of thanks to the sovereign for his promise to 
allow tin* bishops and clergy and their con- 
gregnt ions the free exiM’cise of their religion 
ami quiet enjoyment of their possessions, and 
caused it to be signed by six hundred of his 
clergy, issuing a letter in defence of his con- 
duct (Gen. Item. p. 640; PIchard, Hist, of 
Hwjl. iii. 821). lie was much vexed at the 
refusal of Dr. Gardiner, then sub-dean and 
afterwards bishop of Lincoln, to sign the 
address (Tanner MSfU.'), On the appear- 
ance of the second declaration, 1688, Bar- 
low, aiiparently uAvake to the probable tuni 
in public aftairs, addressed to bis clergy 
a ciiaracteristic letter. The caution witli 
which the trimming ])relate seeks to avoid 
committing himself either way, that he may 
not be compromised whatever coui’se events 
might take, would be amusing were it less 
despicable (TCknnktt, Complete History, iii. 
512, note i; Stoughton, Chureh of the Ite- 
storation, iv. 147). This characteristic lett«*r 
was dated 29 May 1688, a month previous to 
the famous acquittal of his seven episcopal 
brethren. A few months later we find Barlow 
voting among the bishops that .Tames had 
abdicated, and calmly taking the oaths to 
his succe.s.sors. Nor was any bishop, if 
Wood is to bo believed, ‘ more ready than he 
to put in and supply the places of those of 
the clergy who refused the oaths, just after 
the time was terminated for them to take 
the same, 9 Feb. 1689 ’ (Ath. O.x'on. .3.65). 
Bifrlow died at Buckden in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age, 8 Oct. 1691, and was buried 
in the chancel of the parish church, by his 
own desire occupying the same grave as his 
predecessor, William Barlow (d. 1 61 .3) [q. v.], 
a monument being affixed to the north wall 
commemorating both in an epitaph of his own 
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composition. Such of his works as were not 
already in the Bodleian Library he bequeathed 
t o t he university of Oxford, and the remainder 
to his own college, Queen’s, where a new 
library was erected to receive them, 1693. 
Barlow’s portrait was bequeathed by Bishop 
Cartwright of Chester, to be hung up and kept 
for ever in the provost’s lodgings. Arthur, 
Kai‘1 of Anglesey, in his ‘Memoirs,’ p.20, gives 
Barlow this high commendaiion : ‘ I never 
think of this bishop nor of bis incomparable 
knowledge both in theolf)gy and church his- 
tory and in the ecclesiastical law without 
applying to him in my thought s t he character 
that Cicero gaveCi’assus: “Non unusemultis, 
.sed unus inter omnes prope singularis.’ 

liis published works, as given by Wood, 
•jire : 1 . ‘ Pietas in Patrt;m,’ Oxon. 1 637. 2. ‘ Kx- 
4‘rcitationes aliquot Metaphysicje (hi Ih'o,’ 
< ).von. 1637, 1658. 3. ‘ Pegasus, or the Plying 
Horse from Oxford,’ 1648. 4. ‘ Popery, or tlui 
Principles and Position of the Church of 
Home very dangerous to all,’ London, 1078. 
•5. ‘ Conct'niing the Invocat ion of Saints,’ lion- 
don, 1679. 6. ‘ The Rights of the Bislujps 

to judg(! in Capital Cases cleared,’ Lond. 
1680. 7. ‘Brut urn Fulinen,’ Lond. 1681. 

8. ‘ Discourse conc('rning the Laws made 
against Heretics by Popes, Emperors, and 
Ivings,’ Lond. 1082. 9. ‘Jjottor for putting 
in Execution the Laws against Dissenters,’ 
1684. 10. ‘ Plain Ihfasons why a Protestant 

of the Church of England should not turn 
Roman Catholic,’ Lond. 1688, 1 1. ‘ Cases of 

Consci«!nce,’ Lond. 1092. 12. ‘ (huiuim* Ih;- 

published by Sir Peter Pett, Lond. 
1693, ‘ Containing divers Discourses Theolo- 
gical, Philosophical, Historical, <S:c., in Let- 
ters to several Ptu’sons of HonourundQuality, 
to which is addded the Resolution of many 
Abstruse Points, as also Directions to a Young 
Divine for his study of Divinity and choice 
•of Books.’ This posthumous collection con- 
tains no fewer than seventy-six dift’eront 
tracts and letters on a large variety of sul)- 
jects. Many w^ere private letters, and few, 
if any, were intended for publication. T'he 
most considerable is the ‘Directions to a 
Young Divine.’ 13. (a) ‘Explicatio Inscrip- 
tionis Graeca?,’ (ft) ‘ Directions for the Study 
of the English llistory and Antiquities,’ ajH 
pended to Archdtiacon Taylor’s ‘ Commen- 
tarius ad legem Decemiviralem,’ Cant. 1742. 

[ Wood’s Life, Athenoe Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 833, 
fi80; Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 454, 469, ii. 201, 238; 
Kippis’s Biog. ; Macray’s Annals of the BcxUeian 
Library ; Nelson’s Life of Bull ; Kidder’s Life 
•(if Horneck ; Birch’s Life of lloliort Boyle ; Bp. 
^tanderson’s Works, od. Jacobson, vols. ii., vi. ; 
Calamy’s Life of Howe ; Thorndike’s Works 
(^nglo-Catliolic Library), vol. v.; Burnet’s Own 


Time, i. 436; Kennett’s Complete llistory, iii. 
512; Evelyn’s Diary, ii. 310, ed. 1879; Walker’s 
Sufferings; Fullei’’s Church Hist. ii. 293, ed. 
Brewer; The Genuine Remains of Bishop Bar- 
low; Tanner M88. in B(Klleian Library, 2479- 
2511.] 'E. V. 

BARLOW. THOMAS WORTHING- 
TON ( 1 823 ?- 1 866 ), ant icjunry and naturalist, 
was the only son (if Wnliam Worthington 
Barlow, Esq., of Cranage, Cheshire. Edu- 
cated for the hsgal profession, he became a 
member of Gray^ Inn in May 1843, and was 
called to the bar 14 June 18-48. H(.* had the 

April before been elected a fellow of the Liu- 
n»‘jin Society, and was also an eaily member 
of the Wernerian Club. lie afterwards re- 
sided at Manchester, Avbere lie practised as a 
special phiader and conveyanetjr. In 1863 
be started an excellent ant i(|uurian miscellany 
called the ‘ Cheshire and Lancashire Historical 
Collector,’ the last number of which appeared 
in August 1866. He had previously pub- 
lished ‘ Cheshire, its Historical and Literary 
Associations,’ 8vo, 1862 (enlarged edition in 
1866), and seventy copies of a ‘ Sketch of the 
History of the Cliureh at Holmes Chapel, 
Cheshhv,’ 8vo, 1863. In April 1860 he ac- 
cepted the u])p()intm»‘nt of queen’s advocate 
fur Sierra Leono ; but within less than four 
months after his aiTival in the colony he fell 
a victim to the fatal climate, dying at Free- 
j town on 10 Aug., aged 33. In addition to 
I the works mentioned abov(i, Barlow was the 
i author of: 1. ‘A Chart of British Ornitho- 
I [18471. 2. ‘'The Field Naturalist's 

Note Bocm,’ obi., 1848. 3. ‘The Mystic 

Number: a Glance at the System of Nature,’ 
8vo, 1862. 4. ‘ Mem<)ir of W. Broome, with 

Selections from his Works,’ 8vo, 1866. 

[Register of Admis.sions to Gray's Inn ; Law 
List; Lond. Gaz. 4 April 1856, p. 1264; Gent. 
Mag. (1856), i. 656.] G. G. 

BARLOW, WILLIAM (d. 1668), suc- 
cessively bishop of St. Asaph, St. David’s, 
Bath and AVells, and Chichester, was, it is 
.said, a native of Essex, though Fuller was 
unable to ascertain in what county he was 
bom. He was brought up in the houses of 
the canons regular of the order of St. Austin 
at St. Osyth in Essex and at Oxford, where, 
it is .said, be became a doctor in the theologi- 
cal faculty. He is claimed without evidence 
as a member of Cambridge University. First 
a canon of St. Osytb’s he soon beemme pfior 
of Blackmore. Resigning this office in 1609 
he became prior of Tiptree, and in 1616 of 
i.<ees. He became about 1624 prior of Brome- 
hill, and in 1625 rector of Great Cressingham, 
both in Norfolk. These were his first prefer- 
ments outside Essex. Wolsey’s suppression 
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of Bromeliill inadt* liarlow a violonf enemy 
of the cardinal, and insjiired liim to write a 
long series of heretienl pamphlets, whose 
names clearly show tlieir general tendency. 
They were : 1. ‘ The Treat. yse of the Huryall 
of the JNIasse.’ 2. ‘ A Dialogue betwene the 
Oentyllman and the TTusbandman.’ S, ‘The 
Clymbynge up of Fryers and lleligious IVr- 
s<»nes.’ 4. ‘ A Description of (lodes Worde 
compared to the Lyglit.* 5. ‘ A Oonvicyous 
Dialoge against Saynt Thomas of Canter- 
berye’ (unpublished), which in 1520 were 
pi’ohibited by the bishops. BarloAv, how- 
eA'er, soon renounced the errors of the.se 
tracts, and wrote ])iteously to the long, im- 
}»loring pardon for Ids attacks on Wolsey* 
and the church ( Le^tfers on tho Suppression 
of the Monasteries^ p. (5, Camden Society. 
The date, IGdd, endorse<l by a later hand 
on the mHnu.scri])t, Cotton MSS., Cleo. E. 
iv., presents some diflicult ies). lie now be- 
came a favourite at court, and was attached 
to an embassy to France and Home (.lannarv 
lo29-30). An anti-Lutheran book, pnbli.shcd 
in 1531, with the title of ‘ A Dialogue de- 
scribing the Original Ground of these JjU- 
theran Factions, and many of their Abuses,’ 
attributtsd to him, ajipears to have been re- 
published in 1553. Frefermeut after prefer- 
ment was now lavished on Barlow. The 
special favour of ..:Vnne Boleyn made him 
prior of IfaA'erfordwest. Some letters of his 
to Cromwell, in 15.35, sIioav that he bad al- 
ready become a zealous reformer. II is zeal 
j)rovoked furious opposition from the clergy 
of the neighboinliood. They ill-treated his 
servants, and threatened him Avith A'iolence 
and persecution. He bcAvails to Cromwell 
their blindHe.ss and ignorance, and complain.s 
that ‘ no diocese is so Avithout hope of re- 
formation.’ Ne.\t yearhcAvas removed from 
his unruly flock to the rich priory of Bisham 
in Berkshire, and AA'as sent AA'ith Lord Kobert 
Howard on an embassy to Scotlaiid. While 
thus engaged he AA'as elected bishop of »St. 
Asaph (16 Jan. 1535 6). But before he left 
Scotland he was translated to St. David’s, 
certainly without having exercised any epi- 
scopal functions, and probably withouthaving 
been consecrated. When on a .short visit 
to London, BarloAV Avas confirmed bishop of 
St. David’s in Boav Church (21 April 1536). 
He immediately returned to Scotland, and 
there is no record of his consecration in Cran- 
meFs registers. Mr. lladdan conjectures that 
he was consecrated on 11 .Tune, after hi.s final 
return from Scotland ; and he certainly took 
his seat in parliament and possession of his 
see about that time. The question is a 
matter of controAersy and assumes some im- 
portance in the li^it of subsequent ecclesi- 


, astical polemics. In .July 16.37 he surrendered 
his priory of Bisham, still held by him in 
co7mnendam, to the royal commissioners. 

From 15.36 to 1549 BarloAA' remained at St. 
, David’s. He does not seem to have been 
i very successful in spreading the light Avhich 
lie considered so wanting in Wales. He Ava-s 
involved in .serious quarrels Avith his turbu- 
! lent and react ionary chajiter, AA'ho sent up a 
.series of art ides addressed to the president 
of the Council of Wales, denouncing him us 
a hm’etic. Nevertheless he carried on a 
constant AA'arfare against i*elics, pilgrimages, 
.saint-Avorship, and the like. In despair of 
forcing his convictions on the AA’ild and re- 
mote district round St. David’s, he sought to 
transfer his see to the central and populous 
Caermarthen. He established the later cus- 
tom of the bi.shops residing at Abergwili, a 
A'illage within two miles of Caermarthen, 
and by stripping the lead from the roof of 
the episcopal palace at St. DaA'id’s, he endea- 
A'oured to make retreat thither impossible for 
his successors. No such charitable hypothe- 
sis, hoAvever, Avill palliate his alienation of 1 he 
rich manor of Ijamphey from the posse.ssion.s 
of his see. H is ziial for educating his diocese 
is the most creditable ^lart of his career. He 
aspired to maintain a fret! grammar school at 
Caermarthen, and succeeded in obtaining the 
grant of some supj)re.s.sed houses for the foun- 
datitm of Christ’s College, Brecon, and of a 
grammar school there (10 Jan. 1541-2). 

Besides his work in Wales, Bai’loAv took 
part in general ecclesiastical politics. He 
] signed the articles drawn up in 1536. He 
, .shared in composing the ‘lustitulion of a 
\ Christian JMan,’ and Avas conspicuous among 
his order for his zeal for the translation of 
I the Bible. He A'ainly endeaA’oured to sub- 
j stitute a milder policy for the Six Articles 
j of 1530. The extreme Eraslianism, avImcIi 
maintained that simple appointment by the 
monarch was enough, AA'itnout episcopal con- 
secralion, to constitute a laAvful bishop, he 
shared Avith Cranraer. But the opinions he 
maintained — that confession AA'as not enjoined 
by Scripture ; that there were but three sacra- 
menti^; that laymen were as comjietent to ex- 
communicate heretics as bishops or prie.sts ; 
that purgatory was a delusion — make it re- 
markable that he should haA’e managed to 
retain his position during the reactionary end 
of Henry VlII’s reign. 

l5nrly in the reign of Edward VI BarloAv 
commended himself to the Duke of Somerset 
by preaching against images. Accordingly, 
in 1548, he AV'as translated to the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells. On 20 May of the same year 
he sold to the duke seven manors, together 
Avith the palace at Wells, and certain other 
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ostatos and profits of jurisdiction belonging 
to the see, foi*, it is said, 2,000/.; but of this 
sum he appears to have received only 400/. 
lie is said also to haAe alienated many 
A'aluable e-states to the crown, receiving a 
few advowsons in exchange for tliein (P«/. 
llvllSf 2 Kdw. VI; Hymek, xv. 171). A 
comparison of this grant with the ‘ tMoso 
Ivolls’ (2 Kdw. VI, p. 7, 10 Oct.) shows that 
the surrender to the crown Avas simply for 
the purpose of a regrant. The king allowed 
the oishop and his successors to keen the 
advowsons at a yearly rent, gave back the 
estates granted to the crown 20 May, and, 
i)i consideration of tlie impov«‘rislnuent of | 
the see, pernianontly reduced the lirst fruits.* 
Hath Place and the Minories Avent to the 
(bike’s brother. Lord Seymour. Harlow 

Avas lodged in the deanery (Collixson, iii. 
895), h'inding that Dean Goodman had an- 
nexed the prebend of AViveliscombe, Barlow 
deprived him. The dean in return attempted 
to prove him guilty of ‘ pnemunire,’ the 
deanery being a royal donatiAe. HarloAV 

had to accept the king’s pardon, but the de- 
]iriA'ation stood, and a mandate for the in- 
.stallation of a new dean AA'as sent to AVells, 
4 March 1 550 ( WpUk Chapter Doc^., K., 
fo. 48; information supplied by Hca'. AV. 
Hunt). BarloAv’s appt'arance on the com- 
mission for the reform of the ecclesiastical 
laws shoAA’s his full sympathy Avith the rulers 
of the time. But he AA'as not qualified to 
take a great share in anything, and Crannier 
did not trust him. He was noAv married to 
Agatha AVellesbourne. 

On Mary’s accession BarloAA’ resigned his 
see. Ho attempted to escape from England, 
but was caught and imprisoned in the ToAver. 
There he made some sort of recantation, and 
the r^ublication of the tract of 1531 against 
the ‘ Lutheran factions ’ AA'as folloAved by his 
escape or release. He fled to Germany, AA'here, 
Puller says, he became minister to an English 
coT^egation at Embden. 

"Hie accession of Elizabeth brought BarloAV 
back to England. He assisted in the con- 
secration 01 Archbishop Parker, and on 
18 Dec. 1559 was made bishop of Chicliester, 
receiving the next year a preliend of AA'est- 
niinster as well. The see of Chichester AA'a.s 
of less value than that of Bath and AA’^ells, 
but Barlow probably disliked the idea of re- 
turning to his old diocese after his recanta- 
tion, though Sir J. Harington declaret that 
he was influenced by a foolish superstition. 
The mari'iage of one of his daughters to a son 
of Parker indicates a close alliance between 
Barlow and the new archbishop. He died in 
August 1668 , and was buried at Chichester. 

Barlow’s conduct is marked by doctrinal | 


zeal, but at tlie same time by moral Aveakness 
and constant change of front. There Avas 
also a A'ein of levity in his character that 
made Cranmer distrust him, and the apologist 
Burnet admit his indiscretion. Mr. Eroude 
describes him as a ‘ feeble enthusiast.’ 

BarloAV left a son, William (</. 1625) 
[q. A'.], and five daughters, who AA'ere all 
married to bishops — Anne to AVestphaling 
of Hereford, Elizabeth to Day of Winchester, 
Margaret to OA'erton of Ijichfield, Frances, 
after her first husband Parker’s death, to 
MnttheAvof A’^ork, and Antonia to AA’^ykeham 
of AVinchester. His AA'ife surviA'ed him, and 
died in exlrem*! old age in 1595. 

Besides the books already mentioned, Bar- 
loAV is said to have written a tract entitled 
‘A B C for the Clergy;’ ‘ llomilitis ; ’ ‘A 
Brief Somme of GeogTa]>hy,’ Boyal MSS., 
Brit. Mus. ; ‘Translation of the Books of 
Esdras, .Judith, Tobit, and Wisdom, in the 
Bishops’ Bible,’ and some ‘ Lctt<*rs.’ 

[Strype’s Ecclesiastical JMomorials, Annals, 
Crannier and Parker; Wood's Athena? Ox onienses 
(cd. Bliss), i. 366, ii. 375 ; Godwin, Be Praesidi- 
Inis ; Collier’s Church History; l.''uller’s AVor- 
thios ; Burnet’s Heforniation. For Barlow’s ad- 
ministration of his several bishoprics, see .Jones 
and Freeman’s History of St. David’s ; (?assan’8 
I.ives of the Bishops of Bath and AVolls ; Col- 
linson’s History of Somerset, iii. ; Harington’s 
Nuga? Antiquai ; Somerset Archieol. Soc.’s Proc. 
xii. ii. 36; Keynolds’s AVells Cathedral, pref. 72 ; 
Kymer’s Foedera, xa’. ; IMS. Put. and Close Bolls 
of 1548. For all his Welsh relations his letters, 
printed in W^right’s Ijotters relating to the Sup- 
pression of the Idonasteries ((’amden Society), 
pp. 77, 183, 187, and 206, are the chief original 
authority. For his mission to Scotland, see the 
abstracts of his correspondence in the Calendar 
of State Papers, 1535. For the much-rlisputed 
que.stion of Barlow’s consecration, see Archbishop 
Bramhall’s AVorks (Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology), iii. 136-47, with A. AV. Haddnn’s 
exhaustiA'e notes aud preface. The longest and 
best modern account of Barlow is in Cooper’s 
Athena? Cantabrigienses, i. 276-80.] T. F. T. 

BARLOW, AVILLIAM («/. 1613), bishop 
of Lincoln, is stated by AA^ood to have be- 
longed to the family st?t tied at Barlow Moor, 
near Manchester, but is thought by Baker to 
have been bom in London. He Avas edu- 
cated at the expense of Dr. Richard Cosin, 
the famous ciA’ilian, dean of the arches, the 
college friend and contemi>ornry of AVhit- 
gift, at St. John s College, Cambridge, Avhere 
he graduated asB.A. 1583-4 and M.A. 1687. 
His reputation for learning led to his being 
elected fellow of Trinity Hall, 1690, where 
he took the theological degrees of B.D. in 
1694 and D.D. in 1599. The introduction of 
Barlow by Cosin to Archbishop Whitgifb 
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laid the foundation of hia advancement. 
Whitgift made hini hia chaplain, and in 1697 
appointed him rector of St. l)iinatan’8-in-the- 
Eaat, by the Tower. The same year he was 

t ireaerited by llialiop Bancroft to the pre- 
)cndal stall of Chiswick in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, which he held till 1601, when he 
received a stall at Westminster, which 
he retained m cominenda7n till his death. 
For two years, 1606-8, he also held a pre- 
bendal stall at Canterbury, together with 
the dt'anery of Chester, wliicli lie received 
in 1602, and resigned on his consecration to 
the .see of Rochester in 1605. By Whit- 
gift’s recommendation Barlow was made 
chaplain to Queen Elizabeth. Ilis sermons 
were to her majesty’s taste, and he was 
often appointed to preach before her. One 
sermon ‘ on the plough,’ we are told by Sir 
John Ilarington View of the State 

of the. ChHi'€‘hy p. 148), the queen greatly 
commended, saying that ‘ Barlow’s text 
might seem taken from the cart, but his talk 
might teach all in the court.’ Barlow was 
appointed, with two othei's, by the queen 
to attend on tlui unhappy Earl of Essex 
while under sentence of death in the Tower, 
and at his semi-private execution within the 
walls of the forti’ess on Ash Wednesday, 
25 Fob. 1600-1. The following Sunday he 
preached by royal command at Paul’s Cross, 
with instructions from Cecil, followed by 
him most’ pivcisely, to make known to the 
people the earl’s acknowledgment of his 
guilt and his profession of repentance for 
his treasonable designs (State Papet's, vol. 
cclxxviii.). On the death of his patron. Dr. 
Cosin, in 1597, Barlow published ‘ a bio- 
graphy, or rather panegyric,’ in Latin, 
couched in the language of fulsome eulogy 
of the great customary in that age. On the 
opening of convocation in 16()1, Barlow’s 

S osition as ojie of the rising divines of the 
ay was recognised by his selection to j)rencli 
tlie Latin sermon in St. Paul’s. Tins was 
probably the sermon which, according to Sir 
John Ilaringtoti, was so ‘ much misliked ’ 
by the puritans that they contemptuously 
termed it the ‘Barley Loaf.’ On the acces- 
sion of James I, Barlow, as one of the leading 
members of the church party as opposed to 
the puritans, was summoned in .January 1604 
to take part in the Hampton Coui*t confer- 
ence for di.scus8ing the iioints of diflerence 
between the two sections of the chui'ch. Of 
the proceedings of this conference Barlow 
drew up, by Archbishop Whitgift’s desire, a 
report entitled ‘ The Summe and Substance of 
the Conference,’ which is the chief authority 
on the suWect. The puritans afterwards 
denounced Karlow’s account as grossly par- 


tial to his own side, ^d very unfair to them. 
Their leaders. Dr. Reynolds and Dr. Sparkes, 
complained t.hat ‘ they were, wronged by his 
relation,’ a charge which is to a certain ex- 
tent endorsed by Fuller, the church historian, 
in his remark that Barlow, ‘ being a party, 
set a sharp edge on his own and a blunt one 
on his adversaries’ weapons ’ (6%. Hist, chap. 
X.). It admits of question, however, how far 
these complaints are Avell grounded. The 
fact that, as Ileylyn observes, ‘.the truth and 
honesty of the narrative was universally 
approved for fifty years,’ and the absence of 
any more correct narrative on the other side, 
acquit Barlow of anything like wilful .mis- 
represtmtation, and his report is probably as 
fair n one as could be expected from a warm 
partisan who could hardly fail tp do, per- 
haps unconsciously, injustice to objections he 
could not sympathise with and a tone of 
feeling wliich was at variance with his own. 
The story that Barlow was much troubled 
on his death-bed with the injustice he had 
done the puritans in his narrative is rejected 
by Ileylyn as ‘a silly fiction.’ A ^’aver 
charge is brought against Barlow of having 
suppressed the strong charges brought by 
James against ‘the corruptions of the cliurcir’ 
and ‘ the pract ice of prelates,’ when Bishop 
-Andrewes is rejjorted to have said ‘for five 
hours his maje.sty did wonderfully play the 
puritan.' Certainly no such language, if 
ever uttere<l by the king, is to be found in 
Barlow’s report ; and it was subsi'quently 
objected by the impugners of Barlow^s vera- 
city that such a suppression threw doubt 
on tlie faithfulness of the whole, for ‘ if the 
king’s own .speeches were thus di.shoncstly 
treated, it would be much more likely that 
tho.se of other men were tampered with.’ 
However this may be, there is no doubt that, 
in the int(‘rest of decorum, Barlow loppecl 
off excrescences, and toned down James’s 
coarse ami abusive language. Barlow’s own 
j»rel'ace offei’s a painful exami)le of the gross 
sycophancy which was the disgrace of the 
churchmen of that age when speaking of 
kings and others in high rank, of which the 
conference as a whole affords a pitiful spec- 
tacle. 

In that which was almost the only valu- 
able result of this conference, the revision 
of the tran.slation of the Bible, which has 
given us the authorised version, Barlow had 
a slufre. His name as dean of Chester stands 
first of the company of scholars meeting at 
Westminster, to whom the apostolic epistles, 

‘ Romans to J ude inclusive,’ were entrusted. 

On the death of Bishop Young, Barlow' was 
elevated to the see of Rochester, being con- 
secrated at Lambeth 80 Jan. 1606. He hotl 
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the reputation, according to Ilarington, of 
being ‘ one of the youngest in age, but one 
of the ripest in learning,' of all that had 
occupied the see. ‘ It is like,’ adds the 
worthy kniglit, ‘ that he shall not abide there 
long,’ a prophecy fulfilled when, in three 
years’ time, ne was translat ed to the see of 
Ijincoln. 

After his elevation to the see of Rochester, 
Barlow’s powers ns a controversialist were 
publicly recognised by his being selected, 
together with Bishop Andrews and Drs. 
Buckeridge and King, afterwards bishops of 
Kly and Jjondon, in September ltjOt),to preach 
one.of the course of controversial sermons 
at Hampton Court, commanded by the kin^ 
in t he vain hope of converting the learned 
and highly gifted pi*esbyteriun divine, An- 
drew Melville, and his nephew James, who 
had been summoned by James I to appear 
before him, to tlui acceptance of the episco- 

5 ml form of church government and the ac- 
inowledgment of the royal supremacy. 
Bishop Barlow’s sei’inon ‘concerning the 
Antiquity and Superioritie of Bishops,’ on 
Acts XX. 28, was the first of the four. Its 
effect on him whom it was intended to con- 
vince is commemorated in one of Melville’s 
caustic epigrams (J/wwfC, pj). 23, 24) : — 

In Concionem Doctor is Dario dicta m Catechcticam. 

Praxiteles (Inidiae Veueri.s duin sculpoi'et ora, 
Cratina? ad vultu.s sculpsit et ora sua?. 
Bivinuin Barlo Pastorcm ut sculperet, Angli 
Praesulis ad vulturri seulpsit et t>ra sui. 
Praxiteles Veiici’ein seulpsit divainue lupainvo ? 
Pastorem llarlo sculpscrat, annc lupuin ? 

When, two years later, 1608, Parsons, the 
Jesuit, ■writing under the disguise of ‘a 
banished catholic Knglishman,’ attacked the 
^ Apology for the Oath of Allegianct;,’ in 
which James I, ‘transferring his quarrel 
with the pope from the field of diplomacy to 
that of literature,' had refuted the asserted 
right of the Bishop of Rome to d<‘poso 
sovereigns and to authorise their subjects to 
take up arms against them, he received a 
learnetl and elaborat e answer from Barlow, 
who in the meantime had been translated 
to the see of Lincoln, 27 June 1600. To this 
Parsons wrote a reply, published in 1612 
after the author’s death. It was also an- 
swered by another English Roman catholic 
named Fitzllerbert. 

Barlow’s career as bishop of Lincoln*was 
uneventful. He continued to reside jmrtly in 
his prebendal house at Westminster, from 
which he wrote several lamentable letters to 
Cecil, praying for the remission of the first- 
fruits of his see, ‘his necessities pressing on 
him ’ (^Calendar of State Papers, 1609, 1610). 


He died somewhat suddenly, in his palace at 
Buckden, 7 Sept. 1613, o^d was buried in the 
chancel of Buckden church. His monument, 
which had been defaced by the puritans, was 
restored by his successor and namesake, Bishop 
Thomas Barlow [see Baklow, TiioiiAs],’ 
who, by his request, was buried in the same 
grave. 

Bishop Barlow’s published works are as 
follows: 1. ‘Vita et obitus Ricardi Cosin,’ 
1598. 2. ‘ Sermon preached at Paules Crosse, 
1 March 1600, with a short Discourse of the 
late Earle of Essex, his confession and peni- 
tence before and at the time of his death,’ 
ltK)l. 3. ‘A Defense of the Articles of the 
Protestant Religion in answer to a libell 
lately cast abroad,’ 1601. 4. ‘The Summe 

and Substance of the Conference at Hampton 
Court,’ 1604. 5. ‘Sermon on Acts xx. 28, 

preached at Hampton Court,’ 1607. 6 . ‘ An- 
8 W(!r t o a Catholike Englishman (so by him- 
self entituled),’ 1609. 

[Baker's History of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, ed. Mayer; (Jodwin do Prsesnlilnis ; Sir 
J. Hariiigton’s brief View of the Stale of the 
Cliureh of England ; Neal's History of the Puri- 
tans; Euller’sClnu’oh History ; Hiylj'n’s History 
of Presbyterianism ; Cardwell’s Conferences ; 
Spotiswood's Histoi’y of the Church of Scotland ; 
Heylyn’s Life of Liud.] E. V. 

BARLOW or BARL 9 WE, WILLIAM^ 
(fl. 1625), ai'chdeacon of Salisbury, son of 
William Barlow [.sm? Baklow, William, 
d. 1568} and Agatha Wellesbourne, was 
born at St. 1 lavid’s wdien his father was bishop 
of that diocese, and was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxforcl. 1 1 e graduated B. A . in 1 564. 
About 1573 he entered into holy orders, and 
wa.s made a prebtmdary of Winchester ( 1681 ) 
and rector of Easton. Most of his biogra- 
phers assume that he spent the greater part 
of these years at sea, but on no bet t er ground, 
it Avould appear, than the interest he showed 
in navigation, and the following ambiguous 
extract from the detlicatory epistle to his first 
book, ‘ The Navigator’s Sujiply : ’ ‘ Touching 
experitmee ofthe.se matters ’ — compasses, &c. 
— ‘of myself I have none. For by natural 
con.stitut ion of body, even when I was young 
and strongest, I altogether abhorred the sea. 
Howbeit, that antix»athy of my body against 
so barbarous an element could never hinder 
the sympathy of my mind and hearty affec- 
tion towards so worthy an art as navigation 
is : tied to that eh'immt, if you respect the 
outward toil of the hand; but clearly freed 
therefrom, if you regard tlie apprehension of 
the mind.’ This book was published in 1697 
and dedicated to the Earl of Essex. In 1688 
Barlow was transferred to a prebendal stall 
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at Lichfield, which in the following’ year 
he resigned, on being appoinled treasurer of 
that cathedral body, lie afterwards bt'came 
chaxdain to Prince Henry, son of .fames I, 
and finally archdeacon of Salisbury (IGlo). 
His numerous ecclesiastical preferments are 
accounted for n(.>t only by his being a 
bisho 2 ^’s son, biit by his four sisters having 
all marrit.'d bishojjs. He says, in some in- 
troductory verses to ‘The Navigator’s Sup- 
ply : 

This bo(jke was written by a bishop’s sonne, 

And by affinitie to many bishops kinno. 

Barlow’s tastes were decidedly scientific, 
though, if his ejntajdi may be believed, he 
abso ‘applied himself for two and fifty years to 
the edilying of the body of Christ.’ Science 
is indebted to Barlow for some marlcial im- 
provements in the hanging of com 2 )asses at 
sea, for the discovery of the clitterence between 
iron and steel for magnetic purposes, and for 
the jiroper W’ay of touching magnetic needles, 
and of jiiercing and cementing loadstones. 
Anthony j\ Wood endorses Barlow’s state- 
ment that ‘ lie had kiiowhidge in the magnet 
twenty years before Dr. William Gilbert 
published his book of that subject,’ and adds 
that he was ‘ accounted superior, or at lca.st 
e< 2 ual, to that doctor for a happy finder out- 
of many rare and magnet ical secrets.’ This 
ojiiniou was not, howcM'r, shared by a con- 
temporary, Dr. Mark llidley, who published 
a reply to Bai’low’s ‘ ^lagnetical Advert ise- 
inents,’charging him with i>lagiarism,not only 
ofOilbert’s famous work,‘ 1 )e ^fagnet e ’( 1 600), 
but of his own book, ‘ Maguetical Bodies and 
JNfotions’ (1616). This called forth an indig- 
. nant rejoinder from Barlow in ‘A Bi’ief DLs- 
covory of the fdle Animadversions of Mark 
liidley,’ overflowing with jiersonalities, in 
which he repudiat(?s the accusat ion of Ridley, 
and retorts upm him that he hud purloined a 
large portion of the material of his book from 
a manuscrijit of Barlow’s treatise, surrepti- 
tiously obtained before its publication, lie 
says : ‘ Except this Ridley had ploughed with 
my Heifor, hen had not knowne my Riddle — 
sic VOS non vobis.’ It is only fair to say that 
Barlow jmblishes a letter of Gilbert’s to him 
which shows that they were in the habit of 
freely communicating their ideas to each 
other, and expressing Gilbert’s high .sense of 
Barlow’s scientific attainments. Barlow has 
not, however, any claim to be set on the 
same level with Gilbert. Barlow died 25 May 
1625, and was buried in the chancel of his 
church at Easton. His works are : 1 . ‘ The 
Navigator’s Supply,’ London, 1597. 2. ‘Mag- 
net ical Advertisements concerning the nature 
and property of the Loadstone,’ London, 


j 1618. 3. ‘A Brief Discovery of the Idle 

, Animadversions of Mark Ridley, M.D.,’ 
I liondon, 1618. 

I ^Wood’s Ath. Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 376 ; Biogr. 
I Britaniiicai ; Le W eve’s Fasti Eccl. Anglic., ed. 
Ilardy.J P. B.-A. 

BARMBY, JOHN GOODWYN (1820 
1881), Christian socialist, was born at Y^oxford 
in Suffolk. His father, who was a solicitor, 
died when Goodwyn — he does not appear to 
have used the first Christian name at all — was 
fourteen years old. He declined opportunitie.s 
of entering various professions, and became an 
ardent radical. When only sixteen he would 
harangue small audiences of agricultural la- 
bourers. At seventeen ho went to London, 
and became associated with a group of revo- 
lutionists, and in 1840 he visited Paris, living 
in the students’ quarter, and examining for 
himself the .social organisation of the French 
capital. Here he claimed to have originated the 
now famous word ‘ communi.sm’ in the course 
of a conversation with a French celebrity. In 
1841 lie founded the Communist Projjaganda 
Society, wliich was afterwards known as the 
Universal Communitarian Association. Ho 
was one of the men grouped around .Tanie.s 
Pierrepont Greaves at Alcott House, who met 
periodically, and during 1843-4 published 
the ‘New Age or Concordian Gazette’ as 
their organ. He was a practical preacher of 
Christian socialism ; and ho attempted to 
realise in his own household the scheme of 
univi'r.sal brotherhood. His socialistic home 
was known as the Morville Coinmunitorium 
at Ilanwell. The form of socialism which 
Barmby advocated adopted the Church of 
Jerusalem as its model, but the ‘ orthodox ’ 
views of Christianity were largely modified 
by iiantheism. Thomas Frost about this time 
describes him as ‘ a young man of j^entlemanly 
manners anti soft persuasive voice, w'earing 
his light brown hair parted in the middle 
after the fashion of the Concordist bi’ethren, 
and a collar and necktie i\ la Byron.’ He com- 
bined with Frost to revive the ‘ Communist 
Chronicle,’ for which he translated some of 
lleybaiid’s ‘ Sketches of French Socialists,’ and 
wrote a philosophical romance, entitled ‘ The 
Book of Plat onopolis .’ The v lows of Frost and 
Barmby were divergent, and a swaration, if 
not a rupture, soon followed. In 1848 he 
revisited Paris as the messenger of the Com- 
miunstic Church to the friends of freedom in 
France. He had already been the editor and 

{ irincipal writer of a periodical called ‘ The 
’romethean,’ and he now began to contribute 
to ‘ Howitt’s Journal,’ the ‘ People’s Journal,' 
Tait’s Magazine,’ ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ and 
other periodicals. He had the friendship of 
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Mr. AV. J. Fox, M.P., and it “was probably to 
him that ho owed his introduction to the 
Unitarian denomination. After his return 
from Paris he was successively minister at 
Southampton, Topsham, and Lympstone, 
Devonshire, Lancaster, and AA’^akefield, and 
at the last-named plac(^ liis ministry extended 
over a period of twenty-one years' lie was 
one of the best known ministers in the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire. In the organisation i 
known as the ‘Baud of Faith’ ho embodied ! 
some of the aspirations of his earlier life. ■ 
Tie retained his radical convictions to the ' 
last, and in 1807 was the moving spirit of a | 
great meeting held at Wakefield in support ! 
of manhood suffrage as t he basis of tln^ re- ^ 
form agitation then proceeding. The sociali.sm 
of his earlier jyears was replaced by more 
modified convictions ns to tlie help to bo 
given by co-operation in bettering the condi- ; 
tion of the people. In 1879 his health gave ^ 
way, and he retired to the home of his boy- ; 
hood at Yoxford, where he continued to hold i 
private service.s, which wer<‘ notable for their j 
intensely devot ional and libeml spirit. 

Ilia writings were; 1. ‘The Poetry of 
Home and Childhood,’ 1 853. 2. ‘ Sceiu's of 

Spring,’ 1860. 3. ‘ The Keturn of the Swal- 

low,’ and other poems, London, 1804. This 
includ<\s a reprint of ‘ Scenes of Spring.’ 
4. ‘Aids to Devotion,’ 1865. He also issued 
several volumes of the ‘ Band of Faith Ales- 
.senger,’ which was printed and issued at 
AVakofield from 1871 to 1879. The Band of 
Faith was ‘ a brotherhood and sisterhood ’ 
consisting of associates and ‘ covenanted 
members,’ with ‘ elders ’ who Avere to work 
for the spread of liberal ideas in theology. 

‘ It is only,’ lie said, ‘ through organisation 
that the broad church of the fut ure can sup- 
plant the narrow churches of the past and 
present.' The ‘ Messenger ’ contained many 
contributions from GoodAvyn Bannby and 
from Catharine Baimiby. He was a frequent 
Avriter of tracts. He was also the composer 
of many hymns. He was twice married. 
His first wife was Miss Reynolds, Avho, under 
the signature of ‘Kate,’ contributed to the 
‘Moral World.’ He died -18 Oct. 1881, and 
was buried at the cemetery of Framlingham, 
Suffolk. His character was ardent and truth- 
loving, fearless and uncompromising ; but he 
was also tolerant, sympathetic, and hospitable. 

[The Inquirer, xl. 721 (29 Oct. 1881); Unita- 
rian Herald, xxi. 358 (this List notice, Avhich 
appeared 9 Nov. 1881, u’as Avritten by Rev. 
William Blazeby, 11. A., A»'ho conducted his funeral 
service, and was an intimate friend) ; Holyoake’s 
History of Co-operation, 1875, i. 228-30; 
Frost’s Forty Years’ Recollections, London, 
1880, 64-75,] W. E. A. A. 


I BARNARD, Sir ANDREW FRANCIS 

(1773-1855), general, was born at Fahan 
j in the county of Donegal. Hq was the 
! son of the Roa'. Dr. llenry Barnard, of 
: BoA'agh, county Jjondondeny (second son of 
. William, bishop of Derry [q. v.J, and brother 
of Thomas, bisnop of Limerick [q. v.]), by 

1 Mary, daughter of Straflbrd Canning, Es({., 
of BoA'agh. Ho entered the army as an en- 
sign in the 9()th regiment in August 1794, 
became a lieutenant in the Slst in September 
and a captain in November of the same year. 
He serAed in St. Domingo from April till 
August 1795, and on 2 Dec. was transferred 
to the 55th regiment. He serA'ed in the ex- 
pedition to the West Indies under Sir Ralj)!! 
Abercromby,and Avayjresent at the reduction 
of Morne Fortune. Iii 1799 he accompanied 
the expedition to the llelder, and Avas pre- 
sent at the actions of 27 Aug., 10 Sej)t., and 

2 and 6 Oct. On 19 Dec. he Avas gazetted 
lieutenant and captain in the 1st regi- 
ment of foot guards, obtained the I'ank of 
major on 1 .Tan. 1805, embarked Avith the 
1st brigade of guards for Sicily in 18(X1, and 
returned to England in September 1807. t)n 
28 .Jan. 1808 he became a lieutenant-colonel 
in the army, and Avas appointed inspect ingfield 
officer of militia in Canada. 1 fn embarked for 
Canada in .Inly 1808, Avas gazetted into the 
l.st Royals on 18 Dec., and returned to Eng- 
land in August 180J). On 29 March 1810 he 
exchanged into the 95th regiment, uoaa' called 
the rifle brigade, and Avith the glories of that 
distinguished regiment his name was hence- 
forth linked. He was appointed to the com- 

j maud of the 3rd battalion, which had lately 
been raised, and on 11 July 1810 he em- 
barked with t h(i headquarters and two com- 
panies in the Mercury frigate, and landed on 
the 29th at Cadiz, which Avas then besiegtjd 
by Marshal ^'ictoi*. He commanded his bat- 
talion at the battle of Barrosa, where he was 
wounded twice, once .severely ; Avas j)resent 
at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajo.s, 
and at the battles of Salamanca and Vittoria. 
Soon after the capture of Badajos ho was 
transferred to the 1st battalion. He ol)- 
tained the rank of colonel on 4 June 1813 ; 
Avas at the storming of San Sebastian, at the 
passage of the Nivelle, Avhere he was again 
severely AA’ounded — shot through the lung — 
and at the battles of Orthes and Toulouse. 
In .luly 1813 Ave find him a knight com- 
mander of the Bath. On 16 Feb. 1814 Sir 
Andi'ew Barnard Avas appointed to the com- 
mand of the 2nd or light brigade (the 43rd, 
52nd, and 1st battalion 95th) of the cele- 
brated light division. For his services in 
Spain and Portugal he received a gold cross 
and four clasps. 
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On the resumption of liostilities against 
Napoleon in ]8l5 Sir And rew embarked 
witn six companies of the 1st battalion 
of the 95th at Dover on 25 April, landed 
at Ostend on t-he^27th, and arrived at Brus- 
sels on 12 May. He was present at the 
battle of Quatre Bras, and was slightly 
wounded at W aterloo. For his services in 
this cam]>aign he was awarded the Russian 
order of St. George and the Austrian order 
of Maria Theresa. The Duke of 'Wellington 
had so high an opinion of his services that, 
on the capitulation of Paris, he apj^ointed 
him commandant of the British division oc- 
cupying the French cajiital. In 1821 King 
George IV appointed him agi’oom of the bed- 
chamber, and in 1826 he was made equerry 
to his majesty. On 4 June 1860 lu; was 
gazetted one of three ‘ commissioners for 
atlixing his majesty’s signature to instru- 
ments reijuiring the same’ (Tiondon Gazette, 
4 .June i860). On the accession of Wil- 
liam IV he became clerk-marshal in the 
I’oyal household, and for many years, until 
the death of her majesty, lui was clerk-mar- 
shal to Queen Adelaide. 

Sir Andrew became a major-general on 
12 .\ug. 1819, and on 25 Aug. 1822 colonel 
of the rifle brigade. He was gazetted a lieu- 
tenant-general on 10 .Ian. 1867. On 26 Nov. 
1849 the Duke of Wellington appointed him 
lieutenant-governor of Chelsea ifospital, and 
on 11 Nov. 1851 he obtained the full rank of 
general. 1 had t he honorary dign i t y of M . A. 
conferred on him by the university of Cam- 
bridge in 1842, and was a governor of the 
Royal College of Music, of wliich institution 
he was one of the early promoter.<i. He was 
nominated a grand cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order in 1864, and a grand cross of 
the Bath in 1840. 

He died at Chelsea on 17 .Ian. 1855. Prior 
to the funeral those of the 2 )en 8 ioners wlio 
had served under him in the Peninsula olj- 
tained ptirmissirm to see his remains. After 
they had left the room it was found that the 
cotnn was covered with laurel leaves, for 
iach man, unobserved, had brought in one 
and laid it on the body of his venerated chief. 

[Gent. Mag. 185.5, xliii. 309 ; Napier’s His- 
tory of the War in the Peninsuhv; Cope’s His- 
tory of the Rifle Brigade ; Hart’s Army List, 
185.5, p. 252.] A. 8. B. 

BARNARD, Lady ANNE (1750-1825), 
authoress of the ballad of ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray,’ was the eldest daughter of James 
Lindsfty, fifth earl of Balcarres, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple, of 
Castleton, and was bom on 8 Dec. 1750. Her 
youth was mainly spent at her home in Fife- 


shire, with occasional winter-flights to Edin- 
burgh. She early gained admission into the 
social circle within which moved Hume and 
j Henry Mackenzie, Ijord Monboddo, and other 
celebrities. When Dr. Johnson visited Edin- 
burgh in 177.6 she was introduced to him. 
Ijater she and her sister — ^Ijady Margaret, 
the widow of Alexander Fordyce — re.sided 
in London. Her nephew. Colonel Ijind.say 
of Balcarres, states that she had been fre- 
quently sought in maiTiagc ; but that it 
j was not until Andrew Barnard, son of 
Thomas, bishop of Limerick [q. v.], addressed 
her, that she changed her resolution of living 
a maiden life. She was married in 1796. 
Her husband was younger than herself; ac- 
complished, but poor. The young couple 

1 ' proceeded to the (’ape of Good Hope, when 
ilaniard was appointed colonial secretary un- 
der Jjord Macartney. Her ‘ Journals and 
Note.s,’ illustrated with d ra wings and sketches 
whilst at the Cape, are printed in the ‘ Lives 
of the Lind.says’ (vol. iii.) Her husband 
died at the Cape in 1807, without i.ssuc, and 
she returned home. Gnce more her sister and 
herself resided in Berkeley Square, London, 
till the Lady Margaret was married a second 
time, in 1812, to Sir .James Bland Burges 
[(J. v.]. The sisters’ house was a litei'ary 
centre. Burke and Sheridan, W'indham and 
Dundasjund t he Prince of Wales, were among 
I their habitual visitors. Jjady Anne had the 
dubious lionour of winning the lifelong at- 
tachment of the prince regent. 

The ballad of ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ which 
has given immortality to her name, was 
composed by her in 1771, when she was 
in her twenty-first year. It was published 
anonymously, and various persons claimed 
its authorship, among others a clergyman. 
Not until two years before her death did 
Jjady Barnard acknowledge it as her own. 
The occasion lias become historical. In the 
‘ Pirate,’ which appeared in 1823, Scott com- 
pared the condit ion of Minna to that of Jeanie 
Gray, ‘the vilhige heroine inLadyAnne Jjind- 
say’s beautiful ballad,’ and quoted the second 
verse of the continuation. This led Lad v Anne 
to write to Sir Walter and confide its histoiy 
to him. In her letter, dated 8 July 1823, she 
says : ‘ Robin Gray, so called from its being 
the name of the old herd at Balcarres, was 60 m 
soon after the close of the year 1771. My sister 
Margaret had married, and accompanied her 
huslmnd to Ijondon. I was melancholy, and 
endeavoured to amuse myself by attempting 
a few poetical trifles. There was an English- 
Scotch melody of which I was passionately 
fond. Sophy Johnstone, who lived before 
your day, used to sing it to us at Balcarres. 
She did not object to its having improper words, 
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though I did. I longed to sing old Sophy’s 
nir to different words, and give its plaintive 
tones some little history of virtuous distress in 
humble life, such as might suit it. Wliilc at- 
tempting to elfect this in my closet, I called 
to my little sister [Elizabetli], now Lady 
Ilardwicke, who was the only person near 
mo, “ I have been writing a ballad, my dear; 
I am oppressing my lieroino with many mis- 
fortunes. I have already sent her .Tamie to 
sea, and broken lier father’s arm, and made 
her mother fall sick, and given her auld 
Kobin Gray for a lover; but I wish to load 
her with a fifth sorrow within the four lines, 
poor t hing ! Help me to one ! ” “ Steal the 

cow, sister Anne,” said the little Elizabeth. 
The cow was immodiatel}' lifted by me, and 
the song completed. At onr fireside and 
amongst our neighbours “ Anld Hobin Gray” 
was always called for. I was pleased in 
secret •with the approbation it met with : 
but such was my dread of being suspected 
of writing anything, perceiving the shyness 
it created in those who could write nothing, 
that T carefully kept my own secret.’ Sir 
W'alter Scott prepared a thin (juarto volume 
for the Hannatyne Club (18:^4), which con- 
tains Lady Anne’s narrative of the composi- 
tion of the ballad, a revised version of it, and 
two of Lady Anne’s continuations. The con- 
tinuations, as in so many cases, are not worthy 
of the first part. Lady Anne Barnard di(?d 
(1 May 1825, in her seventy-fourth year. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Lives of the 
Lindsays.] A. 13. G. 

BARNARD, CIIARf.OTTE A LING- 
TON (1830-18(39), who for about ten years, 
under the pseudonym of CT.AUinEL, enjoyed 
great reputation ns a writer of ballads, was 
born 23 Dec. 1830. On 18 May 1854, she 
■was married to Mr. Charles Cary Barnard, 
and about four years after her marriage, be- 
gan to compose the songs which for a time 
wei*e so extraordinarily popular. What little 
education she received in the science of 
music was from Mr. W. H, Holmes, though 
she had singing lessons from Mesdames 
Parepa and Sain ton-Dolby, and also from Sig- 
nori Mario and Campana. Between 1 858 and 
1869 she wrote about one hundred ballads, 
the majority of which, though popular in 
their day, are now forgf)tten. She usnnlly 
wrote the words of her songs, and published 
a volume of ‘ Thoughts, Verses, and Swings,’ 
besides which a volume of her *Son^8 and 
Verses ’ was printed for priA’^ato circulation. 
She died at Dover 30 .Tan. 1 869, Avhere she 
is buried in the cemetery of St. James’s. 

[The Choirmaster, March 1869; information 
from Mr. C. C. Barnard.] W. B. S. 


BARNARD, EDAVARD (1717-1781), 
proA’ost of Eton, born in 1717, was the son 
of a Bedfordshire clergyman. He was on the 
foundation at Eton, but, becoming superan- 
nuated, entered at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Avhere he became B.A. 1738, M.A. 
1742, B.D. 1750, and D.l). 1756. He was 
fellow of his college from March 1743-4 to 
1756. In 1752 he avos at Eton as tutor 
to Henry ToAvnshend, brother to Lord 
SydiKiy, and he became also tutor to George 
Hardinge, afterAvards Welsh justice, whose 
recollections of Barnard are given at length 
in Nichols’s ‘Anecdotes’ (viii. 543). Bar- 
nard succeeded Sumner as head master of 
Eton in 1754, and raised the numbers of the 
school from three hundred to five hundred. 
He received a canonry of Windsor in 1761, 
and in 1764 became proA'ost of Eton. He 
AA'as also rector of St. Paul’s Cray, Kent. 
He died 2 Dec. 1801. A tablet to his me- 
mory, Avith an insci’iplion, is in Eton College 
chapel. Barnai'd, according to Hardinge, aa'us 
a man of coarse features anrl clumsy figure, 
but Avith a humour and vivacity Avhich, but 
for his physical disadvantages, would have 
made him the eipial of Garrick ; and he ruled 
his boys cliiefly by force of ridicule. I'pon 
Barnard’s death .lohnson, accoi'diug to Mrs. 
Piozzi, pronounced a long eulogium upon 
his Avit, learning, and goodness, and added ; 

‘ 1 le Avas the only man that did justice to my 
good breeding, and you may obserA’c that 1 
am Avell bred to a needless degree of scrupu- 
losity.’ He is not to be confounded AVilh 
Thomas Barnard, the bishop of Killaloe and 
Limerick [q. v.], who Avas also a friend of 
Johnson. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Aiiecdote.s, vol. viii . ; Baker’s 
History of 8t. John’s College, ed. Mayor, i. 306.} 

L. S. 

BARNARD, EDWARD WII.LTAM 
(1791-1828), divine, poet and scholar, Avas 
educated at IlaiTow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He proceeded B.A. in 1813 
and M.A. in 1817, but took no honours, 
owing to his distaste for mathematics. In 
1817 he published anonymously, ‘Poems, 
foimded upon the Poems of JMeleager,’ which 
were re-edited in 1818 under the title of 
‘Trifles, imitatiA'e of the Chaster Style of 
Meleager.’ The latter volume was dedicated 
to Thomas Moore, who tells us in his journal 
that he had the manuscript to look over, and 
describes the poems as ‘ done Avith much ele- 
gance.’ Barnard was presented to the living 
of Brantingthorp, Yorkshire, from which is 
dated his next ])ublication, ‘ The Protestant 
Beadsman’ (1822). This is described by a 
writer in ‘ Notes and Queries ’ as a ‘ delight- 
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fill little volume on the saints and mai'tyrs 
commemorated by the Kn^’lish church, con- 
taining biographical notices of them, and 
hymns upon each of tlicm.’ Barnard died 
prematurely on 10 Jan. 1828. lie was at 
that time collecting materials for an elabo- 
rate life of the Italian poet Marc-Antonio 
Flaminio, born at t he end of the fifteenth 
century, and had got together ‘ numerous 
extracts, memoranda, and references from a 
Avido range of contemporary and succeeding 
authors.’ The life was to accompany a trans- 
lation of Flaminio’s best pieces, nut unfortu- 
nately the work was only partially completed 
at the author’s death. .Such translations as 
were ready for publication were edited for 
private circulation, along with some of Bar- 
nard’s original poems, by Arcluleacon Wrang- 
ham, the editor of Langhorne’s ‘ Plutarch.’ 
The title of this A'oliime, published in 1829, 
is^ Fifty Select Poems of Marc-Antonio Fla- 
minio, Imitated by the late Rev. EdAv. Will. 
Barnard, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,’ and a short memoir by Archdeacon 
Wraugham is prefixed. Mr. Barnard had also 
projected a ‘ History of the English Church,’ 
and collected many valuable materials for 
the Avork. lie married the daughter of Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, and is said to have made 
a ‘ most exemplary parish priest.’ 

[Notes and Queries, 2nd series, vols. iv., ix., x. ; 
Moore’s Memoirs and Journal ; Lowndes’s BilJiog. 
Manual; (lent. Mag. xcviii. p. 187; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] R. B. 

BARNARD, Sih IIEXRY AVILLIAM, 
(1799--1857), lieutenant-general, son of the 
Rev. William Barnard of Water Stratford, 
Bucks, and great-grand.son of William Bar- 
nard, bishop of Derry [q. v.], was born at W ed- 
bury, Oxfordshire, in 1799. He Avas educated 
at Westminster and Sandhurst, and obtained 
a commission in the grenadier guards in 1814. 
He served on the staff of his uncle, Sir An- 
drew Francis Barnard [q. v.] during the oc- 
cupation of Paris, and afterwards on that 
of Sir John Keane in Jamaica. Later he 
Avas with his battalion in Canada, and filled 
A'arious staff appointments at home. A newly 
made major-general, Barnard landed in the 
Crimea in 1854, in command of a brigade of 
the 3rd, or Sir Richard England’s, diA’ision of 
the army, with which he was present during 
the winter of 1854-5. When General Simp- 
son succeeded to the chief command on the 
death of Lord Raglan, Barnard became his 
chief of the staff, a position he held at the 
fall of Sevastopol in September 1855. After- 
Avards he commanded the 2nd division of 
the army in the Crimea. After brief periods 
of command at Corfu, Dover, and Shomcliffe, 


Baruai'd was appointed to the staff in Bengal, 
and reached Umballa, to take over the Sir- 
hind diA’ision, tOAvards the end of April 1857, 
when rumours of impending mischief were 
gathering fast. On 10 May Recurred the 
outbreaks at Meerut and Delhi, the Aague 
tidings of Avhich reaching Umballa AA^ere at 
once sent on by Barnard, and gaA'e the first 
warning of actual rev'olt to the commander- 
in-chief, General Anson, t hen at Simla. Upon 
Anson’s death at Kurnaul a fortnight later, 
Barnard recei\'ed in charge the scanty force 
aA'ailable for the movement against Delhi, 
and at its head ho struck a lieaA'y blow at 
the mutineers, at Biidlee-ke-Serai, on 8 June 
following, taking up his position on the ridge 
commanding the north-Avest front of the city 
of Delhi the same evening. The value of 
this victory, as the historian Kaye has truly 
said, Avas not to be measured by I’eturns of 
killed and Avounded or captured ordnance. 

‘ ft gave us an admirable base of operations 
— a commanding military po.sif ion — open in 
the rear to the lines along Avhich thenceforth 
our reinforcements and supplies and all that 
Ave looked for to aid us in the coming struggle 
Avere to be brought. And, great as this gain 
Avas to us in a military sense, the moral effect 
AA'as scarcely less; for behind the ridge lay 
the old cant onments, from Avhich a monf ji 
before the British had fled for their lives. On 
the parade-ground the British head-quarters 
Avere uoav encamped, and the familiar flag of 
the Feriughees Avas again to be seen from 
the houses of the imperial city.’ FourAveeks 
of desultory and unprofitable fighting fol- 
loAved, the strength of the mutineers in 
the city — strangely under-estimated in most 
other quarters at the time — being to Bar- 
nard’s force as six to one in men and four to 
one in guns. And then, like his predecessor 
Anson, Barnard Avas stricken doAvn at his 
post by the pestilence that Avas among the 
British ranks. He died of cholera on 5 July 
1857, eleven weeks before the fall of the 
city, leaAung behind him the name of an 
officer, skilful, if little versed in Indian war- 
fare, and a braA'e and chivalrous gentleman. 

[Army Lists; London Gazett^is, 1854-56 ; 
Kaye’s Hist, of Sepoy Mutiny, vol. ii. ; also Sir 
H. Norman’s estimates of strength of mutineers 
at Delhi in Hist. Record the King’s, Liverpool 
Regiment (1883), pp. 106-7 and 113.] 

H. M. C. 

BARNARD, JOHN (^. 1641), mu- 
sician, of whose life nothing else is known, 
was a minor canon of St. Paul’s in the 
reign of Charles I. He was the first who 
made a collection of cathedral music, and 
it is through his most valuable collection 
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that soma of tho finest specimens of the 
Knglish school of the sixteenth century liave 
been preserved. Tho work wjis published in 
1641 under the title of ‘The First Book of 
.selected Church ]SIu.sick, consistiiiff of Ser- 
vices and Anthems, such as are now used 
in the Cathedrall and Collegiat Churches 
of this Kingdome. Never before printed. 
Whereby suchBookes as were heretofore with 
much difficulty and charges, transcribed for 
the use of the Quire, are now to the saving 
of much Labour and expeiuu', publisht for the 
general good of all such as shall desire them 
either for publick or private exorcise. Col- 
lected out of divers approved Authors.’ A 
complete list of the contents of the work is 
given in Grove’s Dictionary under ‘ Barnard.’ 
No absolutely perfect set of the part-books is 
known to exist, though the set in Hereford 
cathedral approaches most nearly to comple- 
tion. A score has been constructed by Mr. 
John Bishop, of Chelttmham, but is unpub- 
lished; it is in the British Museum. All the 
composers represented in tho woi’k were dead 
at the time of its compilation, the collector 
having intended to give selections from living 
writers in a future publication, which never 
appeared. In the Sacred Harmonic Ijibrary 
many of tho manuscript collections made by 
Barnard for his work are pre8(;r\ ed, together 
with a set of the published part-books, s(‘Cond 
only to the Hereford set. A very imperfect 
.set is in the British Museum. 

[Burney’s Ilistory of Music ; (drove’s Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians.] J. A. K. M. 

BARNARD or BERNARD, JOHN, 
D.D. (d. 1683), the biographer of Dr. Heylyn, 
Avas the son of John Barnard, and Avas born 
at Castor, in Lincolnshire. Ho aa'us educated 
at the grammar school of his native place, and 
at Cambridge, where he Avas a ptmsioner of 
Queens’ College. In 1648 he j)roceeded to 
Oxford, where, by preform <jnt of the board of 
A'isitors, he was granted the degree of B. A. on 
15 April, and on 29 Sept. folloAving was pre- 
sented to a fellowship of Lincoln College. In 
1651 he proceeded to his M.A. degree, and 
became then for some time a preacher in and 
near Oxford. He married the daughter of Dr. 
Peter Heylyn at Abingdon, and afterwards 
purchased the perpetual adowson of the living 
of Waddington, nearLincoln, which he held 
for some time, together Avith that of Ge^iey 
in the same county. Conforming after the 
Restoration, he was made prebendary of As- 
garty in the church of Lincoln 13 April 1672, 
and in the year 1669 was granted the degrees 
of B.D. and D.D. in succession. 

Barnard was the author of a pamphlet in 


''three sheets quarto, «‘ntitled ‘ Censura Cleri, 
again.st scandalous ministers not fit to be re- 
stored to the church’s livings in prudence, 
piety, and fame.’ This was published in the 
tatter end of 1659 or beginning of 1660, ‘ to 
preA'cnt such from being restored to their 
livings as had b(‘(*n ejected by the godly party 
in 1654-55.’ Hi.s name is not set to this 
pamphh't, and Wood sar's he did not care nf- 
tei'AA'urds, Avhen he saw hoAVthe event proved, 
to be knoAvn as its author. He is best known 
as tho author of ‘ Theologo-TIistorlcus, a true 
life of the most r(>verend div'ine and excellent 
historian, Peter Heylyn, D.D., sub-dean of 
Windsor’ (London, 1683, 8vo). This was 
published, according to the author, to correct 
(he errors, su])ply the defects, and confute 
the calumnies of Ceorge Vernon, M.A., rector 
of Burton in Cloucester, Avho had brought out 
a life of Dr. Heylyn in 1682. Printed AA'ith 
‘ Theologo-llistoricus ’ Avas an ansAA'cr to Mr. 
Baxter’s false accusation of Dr. Heylyn. 
Barnard also wrote a catechism for the use 
of his pai'ish, and left behind him a manu- 
.script tract against Socinianism, Avhich was 
neAer printed. He died on 17 Aug. 1683 
at NcAvark, Avhile on a journey to the Spa, 
and Avas buried in his oavu church of Wad- 
dington. 

[Wood’s Alheiuc (Bliss), iv. 496; Kippis’s 
Biog. Britann.] Tl. H. 

BARNARD, .lOHN (/. 1685-1693), 
.supportt*r of .Tames II, AA’^as son of Dr. .lohn 
Barnard [q. v'.], felloAv of IJncoln College, 
Oxford, and sometime rector of Waddington, 
near Lincoln, by Tjctt ice, daughter of Dr. Peter 
Heylyn. He became a student of Lincoln 
College (matriculating 17 Noa'. 1676 at the 
ago of fifte<'n), nn<l AA-^as elected fellow of 
Brasenose College (being then B.A.) in 1682. 
I’his date ( Avhich avo learn from Anthony i\ 
Wood) giA'es iis 1661-2 for the date of his 
birth. lie proceeded afterwards to holy 
orders in the church of England. 

According to Wood, in December 1685, 
after .Tames IT’s accession, Barnard ‘ took all 
occasions 1 o talk at Bal. coffee house on behalf 
of popery.’ Later he declared himself a papist, 
and took the name of Joh. Augustine Barnard 
(or Bernard) * protected by the king ’ (May 
1686), ‘ for what he should do or omit.’ He was 
‘ dispenc’d ’ * from going to common prayer, 
rarefy to sacrament.’ On 3 .Tan. 1686—7 ‘ came 
a mandamus from the king that he should 

succeed Mr. ITalton, of Queen’s College 

[Oxford], in the [White’s] moral philosophy 
lecture.’ On 28 March 1687 he was elected 
and admitted moral philosophy reader. In 
October 1688 he left the university, and soon 
afteiuvards sent in his resignation of his fellow- 
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ship s.t Byasenose upon a forethought * that the 
Prihce of Orange Avoukl turn the scales, as he 
did.’ He likewise resigned the inor^l philo- 
sophy lecture 6 Jan. 1688. He is found in 
Ireland with King' “James when he landed 
there. Hewas‘taken notice of’ bv his majesty, 
who ‘ talk’d familiarly with him.*^ In Septem- 
ber 1690 ho returned from Ireland and came to 
Chester, ‘ poor and bare.’ He was reconciled 
to the church of England, ‘as ’tis said,’ and 
was ‘ maintain’d with dole for some time by 
the Bishop of Chester (Stratford).’ Wood 
states that ho ‘wrote some little things that 
were printed.’ His only known literary per- 
formance was that ho ‘ continued, corrected, 
and enlarged, with great additions through- 
out,’ the ‘ great Geographical Dictionary of 
Edmund Bohun, Esq.’ (1693, folio), and placed 
before it ‘A lleflection upon the Grand Dic- 
tionary Historique, or the Great Historical 
Dictionary of Lewis Morery, D.D., printed at 
Utrecht 1692.’ The date of his death is un- 
recorded. 

[Wood's Athenje, (ed. Bliss), iv.610 ; Bnisonoso 
Rog. ; Hearue, in his Diary (vol. i:^), speaks of 
his turning papist; Wood’s Fasti (ii. 372) says: 
'* Ho h.ath pul)Ushe<l several things, but such is 
his modesty that he’ll acknowledge none;’ of. 
Bliss’s manuscript annotated copy of the Fasti 
in the Bodleian Libmry.] A. B. G-. 

BARNARD, Sm JOHN (1685-1764), 
merchant and politician, was bom of quaker 
parents at Reading in 1685. AVhen only 
lifteen he was placed in the counting-house 
of his father, who was ongage<l in the Tion- 
don wine trade. Soon afterwards he became 
a convert to the principles of the church of 
England, and was baptised by Bishop Comp- 
ton in his chapel at Vulham in 170.3. For 
many years hu remained in private life, but 
public attention was drawn to his talents 
by the skill which he displayed in guarding 
the interests of his colleagues In business 
during the progress in parliament of a 
measure affecting their trade. He filled in 
turn a variety of civic offices. From 1728 to 
1750 he was alderman of Dowgate ward ; 
from 1750 to 1756 he represented the ward 
of Bridge Without, a distinction which gave 
him the title of father of the city ; he was 
sheriff in 1735, lord mayor in 1737, and was 
knighted on 28 Sept. 1 732, on the presento- , 
tion of an address to George H. The citizens | 
of London elected him as their representa- 
tive in parliament in 1722, and he' continued 
their member until 1761. He was numbered 
among the opponents of Sir Robert Walpole, 
who, in an oft-quoted anecdote, acknow- 
ledged that he had frequently felt the power 
of Sir John Barnard’s speeches, and from'the 
first he took high rank ns an authority on 


financial questions. In March 1 737 he brought 
forward a scheme for the reduction of inte- 
rest on>the national debt, by which money 
was to be borrowed at 3 per cent, and ap- 

I ilied in the redemption of annuities at a 
ligher rate of interest. It was at fost coldly 
I supjiorted by the prime minister, and when 
. public opinion declared against it Walpole 
j Secured its rejection for a time, but the plan 
was not long afti^rwards carried out by Henry 
Pelham. Many pamphlets were pub)!ished 
on this matter, as on a subsequent scheme of 
Sir John Barnard for raising three millions 
of money for the state in 1^746. ^ia efforts 
in opp(i8ing Walpole’s excise ^ill were only 
exceeded by those of Pulteney, but he did 
not, ai>prove of the action takeit by the. select 
committee on Walpole’s resignation, and he 
refused to be chancellor of the exchequer in 
Ijord Bath’s short-lived ministry of 1746. 
He took an active part in the attempts which 
were made to ameliorate the conditiottof the 
poor debtors and to raise the character of 
the London police, and during his mayoralty 
he endeavoured to suppress mendicity and to 
rocure a better observance of the Sunday, 
ut he naturally incurred considerable odium 
among the nonconformists bj^ nominating to 
the office of sheriff five” of their numher, who 
were compelled to serve or to pay a fine of 
400/. each towards the building o^ the Man- 
sion House. AVhen public confidence was 
declining in the Bank of England during the 
panic of 1745, Sir John Barnard was instru- 
mental in prociiring the signatures of the 
leading city merchants to an agreement to 
receive the bank-notes, and for his services 
on this and other occasions his fellow citi- 
zens erected, though in opposition to his 
wishes, his statue on the Royal Exchange in 
May 1747. About 1758 he began to retire 
from public life, and, after ho had been dead 
to the world for-some time, died at Clapham 
on 29 Aug. 1764, and waa buried in the 
chancel of Mortlako Church on 4 Sept. His 
wife, Jane, third daughter of John God- 
schall, a Turkey merchant of London, died 
during his mayoralty, and was carried by the 
boys of Christ’s Ilospital to be bmded afi 
Clapham. One son and two daughters sur-, 
vived ; the son became kpown as an art col- 
lector, dying about 1784 ; the elder daughter, 
Sarah, married Alderman Sir Thomas Han- < 
key ; the yoimger, .lane, became the wife of 
the second Lord Palmerston. Lord Stan- ‘ 
hope in his ‘ History of England ’ styles Siir 
Joan Barnard the type -of an honourable 
British merchant in his day; Lord Chatham, 
when Mr. Pitt, frequently called him the 
great commoner. To his pen is assigned by 
Watt a work entitled ‘The Nature and Go- 
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vernment of the Christian Church, gathered 
only Ax>m the Word of God ’ .(1761), and* hie 
is mown to be the author of a little' yoluma 
which went throu^ many daitions,' called 
*A Present for an Apprentice; or. a sure 
guide to gain 'both esteem and an. estate, 
by a latp.l^ord Mayor of London’ (1740), a 
curious medley of Christianity and commerce, 

■ contain^|)g hints on all ' subjects, from the 
' purchase of a horse to the' selection of a 
nurse. Iil 173.'3 he introduced into the I 
Hous^ of Commons a bill for limiting the 
number of playhouses, but it was dropped 
through the atteippt of Sir Robert Walpolp 
to enlargesits proViSion,^. 

[Memoils off late Sir J. Barnard ; Chalmers ; 
Rose; ,Orri(lge*s Citizens of liondon, 178-81, 
206, 246 ; l^sons’s Environs, i. 374-75 ; Stan- 
hope s Histoiy, ii. 157, 163, 198, 2^1*, iv, 30, 
vi. 312 ; Chester’s Westminster Abbey, 21 ; Wal- 
pole’s Letters, i. 106, 168, ii, 7, ir. 264 ; Heath’s 
Grocers’.. Coftipany, 313-15; Coxo’s Walpole, i. 
497-60il{,'iii. 466-68.] W. P. C. 

BARNARD, TIIGMAS, D.D. (1728- 
1806), bishop of Limerick, was the eldest 
son of Dr. William Barnard, bishop of Derry 
[q. V.), and was bom in or about 1728. lie 
was edueated at Weatminster School, hnd 
admitted a king’s scholar in 1741, being th6n 
thirteen years of age ("Welch, Alumni West- 
mon. ed. Phillimore, 824). Tie graduated 
M.A. at Cambridge in 1749 ; was collated to 
the archdeaconry of Dern^ on 3 June 1761, 
when he was created D.D.'by.the unirersity 
of Dublin ; was insfhuted tb the deanery of 
Eterry .on 2 1769; was consecrated 

bishop of Killaloe rind Kilfeuora on 20 Feb. 
1780; was* translated fo the united sees of 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe by patent 
dated 12 Sept. 1794^; add died on 7‘KJune 
1806 at Wimbledon, in the house of his only 
son, Andrew Barnard Jiusband of Lady Anne 
[q. V.]. ,, , ^ ^ 

He married firlfc me daughter of William 
Browne, Esq., of Browne’s Hill, county Car- 
low ;^condly, in 1803, Jane, daughter of 
John Ross-tiewin, Esq. , of Fort Fergus, county 
Clare*^ 

'Di*# Barnard was ^elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 29 May 1 783, and was a 
member ^ most ofKthe literary societies in 
the Unired Eangdom, particularly of the 
famous club to which Garrick, Johnson, 
Jlurke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cumberl^d, 
^d Goldsmith also belonged. Goldsnnth, 
in’ the * Retaliation, descries him as 

% . • 

Yen’son just fresh from the plains ; 

and in the same poem thus wiytes bis epi- 
taph 

TOL. III. 


Rere'^ the good dc^n, rsuoitedtto earth; 

Who 'mix'4 ;rca8on with’ pleasure, ahd; insc^^ 
withmiath; ^ 

If he ha^aby faults, he has left us in .doubt ; 

At least in six weeks I ooi^ not find them out ; 
Yet some have d^lar’d, am it can’t be denied 

’em. 

That Slyboots was cursedly cunning to hide ’em. 

The famous encounter with Johnson, who 
illustrated his favourite position that a man 
could improve in late life by telling Barnard 
that there was plenty of room for improve- 
ment in him, is told by Richard Burke (letter 
of 6 Jan. 1773 in Burhe'a Correspondence 
(1844), i. 403-7), and by Miss Reynolds 
(appendix to CROKBK’8J?osMW/),and is noticed 
by Boswell (under 1781), who says that the 
two were afterwards good friends. Miss Rey- 
nolds tells the story to show how handsomely 
Johnson could apologise. Walpole refers to 
it characteristically in a letter to the Coun- 
tess of Ossory, on 27 Dec. 1776, after referring 
to Barnard’s well-known verses, which con- 
clude : — 

Johnson shall teach me how to place 
In fairest light each borrow’d grace ; 

From him I’ll learn to write, — 

Copy his clear, familiar style, 

And, by the roughness of his file. 

Grow, like himself, polite. 

[Boswell’s Johnson, ed. CSroker (1876),ix. 215; 
Burke’s Correspondence, ii. 463 ; Cantahrigienses 
Graduati (1787), 23 ; Cat. of Dublin Graduates 
(1869), 28; Cotton’s Fasti £cR. Hibem. i. 332, 
407, iv. 334, 338 ; Gent. Mag. Ixxvi. (i.), 588 ; 
Thomson’s Hist, of the Royal Society, append, 
p. lix ; "Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham), vi. 
302; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. (Phillimore), 
325.] T. C. 

BARNARD, WILLLAM, D.D. (1697- 
1768), bishop of Derry, the son of .Tohii 
Barnard, was born at Clapham, Surrey, in 
or about 1097, and admitted into "VVest- 
minster School, on the foundation, in 1713, 
whence he was elected in 1717 to a scholar- 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 
17^, M. A. 1 724, D.D. 1740). He was elected 
a minor fellow of Trinity on 1 Oct. 1723, and 
a major fellow on 7 July 1724 (Addit. JhfS. 
6846, f. 124). Oil 11 July 1720 he was col- 
lated to the rectoj^ of Esher, Surrey, and so 
became acquainted w*ith the Duke of New- 
castle, who appointed him his chaplain. He 
was appointed chaplain to the king in 1728, 
and he beU the same oflSce at Chelsea Col- 
lege. In January 1728-9 he was presented 
to the '^ca^ge of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
Lon^n, whi^ he held till his translation to 
De:^. On 4 Oct. 1732 he was installed 
tndary of Westminster, and dh 26 April 
he was gazetted to the deanery ,of 
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Ilocliester. lie was appointed to the see of ' 
Raphoo oil 14 May 1744, and translated to 
IJerry on 3 March 1747. Having returned 
to England on account of ill-health, he died 
■" Great Queen Street, Westminster, 


on 


family its puritan leanings, which Sir 
Nathaniel finally developed. His father, 
also Sir Thomas, was high sheriff of Suffolk 
in 1580, and was knignted 23 July 1603. 

^ , I mother was Maty, daughter of Sir 

10 Jan. 1768, in the seventy-second year of j Richard Knightley, ofFawsley m Northam^ 
his age, ftnd was buried in the north aisle of ' tonshire. Sir T^mas the elder survived by 
Westminster Abbey, where a tablet records 
his virtues and dignities (Malcolm, Londi- 
nium Jtedivivum, i. 122). lie married a sister 
of Dr. Georgi! Stone, archbishop of Armagh. 

His eldest son, Thomas Barnard [q. v.], be- 
came bishop of Limerick. His second son, 
llenrv, was father of Sir Andrew Francis 


nine years Sir Thomas the younger, who 
died 29 July 1610, and in 1611 his name ap- 
peared on the first list of persons about to be 
created baronets, but by a later order the 
bestowal of the dignity was ‘ stayed ’ in- 
definitely. Sir Nathaniel’s steady opposi- 
tion to the Stuart government has been 




great benefactor to the see of Derry. His 1 enough 

only publicjition is ‘A Sermon preached j Sir Nathaniel succeeded to the family estates 

At the 
condition 
of nearly 

[Cotton’s Fasti Keel. IILberii. iii, 324, 356; | 4,0007. bince his fathers death in 1610 the 
(lent. Mag. ii. 980, xxxviii. 47 ; Le Neve’s Fa.sti , distribution of church preferment in the gift 
(Hardy), li. 578, iii. 365; Malcolm’s Londinium j of liis grandfather had been largely m Sir 
Kodivivum, i. 358 ; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, j Nathaniel’s hands, and he had siiown a 
ii. 767 ; Weleh’.s Alumni Westmon. (Phillimore), I strong predilection for eminent puritan 
259, 269, 270 , 278, 325, 546, 576; AVidmore’s 
Hist, of Westmin.stcr Abbc}', 226.] T. C. 

BARNARD, WILLI.AM (1774-1849), 


strong predilection 
divines. 

In 1623 Sir Nathaniel was high sheriff of 
hi.s county, and with his habitual piety he 
‘ took with him his sheriffsmen to a weekly 
some 


mezzotint engraver, was born in 1774. He lecture at some distance from his house? 
practised his art in London, and held for some , the parliaments of 1625 and 1626 he was 
years the office of keeper of t he British Institu- ^.P. for Sudbury in Suffolk. Although he 
tion. He died 11 ^ov. ISU). Among' liis most consecutive parliaments, he never 

successful plates are LSuintner and ‘ AVinter,’ , <;ook any prominent part in the debates, but 
after Morland, which are otten found printed ; votoclinvariably with the party opposed to 
in colours, and no le.ss than four portraits of ; the king. In 1625 he was nominated one of 


Lord Nelson, after Abbott. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878 ; J. 
Ohaloner Smith’s. British Mezzotinto Portraits, 
1878-84, i. 7-1 2.] ' - R. E. G. 


! the commissioners for the collection of the 


general loan enforced without parliamentary 
consent, but he refused either to take the oath 
tendered him ‘ according to the commission ’ 
or to lend 20/., ^alleging that he was not 
BARNARDISTON, Sir NATHANIEL satisfied therein in his conscience’ {Cal. Dom. 


(1588-1653), puritan and opponent of the 
government of Charles I, was descended 
&om an ancient Suffolk family which took 
its name from the little village of Bamard- 
iston, or Bamston, near Ketton, or Keding* 
ton, where its chmf estates lay. The family 


Slate Papere, 16 Dec. 1625). Early in 1627 
(26 Feh. 1626-7), the council ordered Sir 
Nathaniel to be brought before it to explain 
his resistance to the man after having, as it 
was reported, formerly given consent to it. 

, ^ ^ And for persisting in his refusal to contribute 

pedigree goes hack to the time of Rich&rd I, * the ihipmoney, coal, and conduct moneys and 
and the lin^ of descent has remained un- the loan,’ he was * committed to prison, at* 
broken until the present time. Sir Na- first in the Gatehouse in London, and sub- 
thaniel, the thirteenth in descent from the sequently in a castle of Lincolnshire.’ In 
twelfth century, was; bom at Ketton in March 1627-8, at a council held at AlVhite- 
1588 ; he was knighted at Ne'v^arket by hall, orders for his release were issued at the 
James I on 15 Dec. 1618, and m stated to wifie time as John Hampden and Richard 


have been the twenty-third knight of hie 
family. His grandfai^r, Sir Thomas 
Bamardiston, was edu^{!ra at Geneva under 
Calvin * in the miserable and most unhappy 
days of our Queen Mary,’ and first gave the 


Knightley, Barnardi8ton|8 first cousin, wore 
also disemars^ prison (Nugent’s Me~ 
m«rial8 of MaHn^den, 869, ed. 1860). In 
the same month Sir Nathaniel and Sir 
Edward Coke were returned to parliament 
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as representatives of Suffolk, .and an attempt 
was made on the part of the royali-sts to 
discredit the importance of the election by 
the assertion that ‘they would not have 
been choseh if there had been any gentlemen 
of note, for neither Ipswich had any great 
affection for them nor most of the country ; 
but there were not ten gentlemen at this 
•election Dom. State Papers, 4 March 

1627-8). During the long interval between 
the parliament of 1629 and the summoning 
of tne shox’t parliament in 1 640, Sir Nathanim 
seems to have lived quietly at Ketton. Ho i 
had married Jane, daughter of Sir Stephen I 
Soame^ knight, and alderman of London, who i 
was lord mayor in 1597—8, and had by her a • 
large family, in whose religiou.s education i 
he was deeply interested. Ilis piety at i 
homo (he prayed thrice a day), and his be- '■ 
nevolence to ministers of religion, gave him i 
a wide reputation among t.he puritans of the i 
eastern counties. ‘ Ho had ten or more ■ 
servants so eminent for piety and sincerity I 
that never was the like seen all at once in | 
any family.’ He encouraged in his pari.sh 
catechetical instruction in religion; and he 
attended with his children the religious 
classes held by Samuel Fairclough, the rector 
of Ketton ; replied himself to the questions 
that his sons and daughters were unable to 
answer, and urged his neighbours, both 
rich and poor, to follow his example. In 
1637 his wife. Lady Baninrdiston, gave 2001. 
*to be bestowed by his direction’ to Mr. 
Marshall, vicar of Finchingfield, who was 
described by the vicar-general of London as 
governing ‘the consciences of all the rich 
puritans in these parts And in many places 
lar remote’ (Cai. Dom. State Papers, March 
1636-7). On 14 April 1640 Sir Nathaniel 
was returned to the Short parliament for 
his county, and in October ho was elected 
to the Long parliament for the same con- 
stituency (cf. Harl. MS. 165, No. 5). In 
1643 he took the covenant, became a 
parliamentary assessor for Sufiblk, and 
joined the Eastern Counties’ Association. 
He does not appear to have taken any 
active . part in the war, but ho was in 
close relations with the leaders of the par- 
liament (Whitblock, Memorials, i. 467). 
He subscribed 700/. and lent 500/. to the j 
parliament for the reduction of the Irish j 
rebels; the latter sum was ‘ to be repaid with j 
interest at the rate of eight per cent.’ outiof i 
the first payments of the parliamentary* 1 
subsidy of 400,000/. levied in 1642. On 
10 May 1645 he petition^ parliament to 
repay the greater part of hidJoan, for whi^ 
he declared h« had special occasion, and his 
request was formally granted (Cbmmons’* 


I Journal, iv. 133 ; Lords^ Calendar in Hist. 

I MSS. Com. Rep. vi. 59 a). Shortly after 
I the execution of the king. Sir Nathaniel’s 
{ health broke down, and he retired to Ketton 
to prepare for death. He devoted himself 
I unceasingly to religious exercises dicing his 
j last two years (1651-1653), and read con- 
j stantly Baxter’s ‘ Saint’s Everlasting Rest.' 
j About 1652 he removed to London for 
i the convenience of his doctors, and died at 
I Hackney on 25 .Inly 1653. ‘ His corpse being 
I cai'ried down from London was met about 
twenty miles from his own house by 2,000 
ersons, most of them of quality ; and 
is funeral at. Ketton on 26 Aug. follow- 
ing was attended by many thousands.’ 
The sermon was preached by Samuel Fair- 
clough, the rector, his intimate friend and 
adviser, who had been presented to the 
living 26 Jan. 1629-30, and it was pul>- 
lished under the title of ‘‘Aytot or 

the Saiitts Worthinesse and the Worlds 
Worthinesse, both opened and declared in a 
Sermon preached at the Funerall of that 
emimmtly religious and highly honoured 
Knight, Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston,’ with a 
' dedication to Lady Jane Barnardiston and 
j her children. 'Fhe sermon, which is a full 
! memoir of the life of Sir Nathaniel, was 
reprinted in Samuel Clark’s ‘ Lives of 
Sundry Eminent Persons in this Later 
Age’ (1683). A collectiop of elegies on 
his death was issued, later in 1653, under 
the title of ‘Suftblks Tehrs, or Elegies 
on that renowned knight. Sir Nathaniel 
Barnardiston. A Gentleman eminent for 
Piety to God, love to the Church, fidelity to 
his Country.’ Twenty-two English poems, 
twelve Latin, and one Greek are included, 
which are all of very mediocre quality. One 
of the best is ‘The Offering of an Infant 
Muse ’ (p. 39), signed ‘ Natn. Owen, anno 
letat. 12 .’ 

Lady Jane Barnardiston, who shared her 
husband’s religious fervour, was buried at 
Ketton, 15 Sept. 1669. Of Sir Nathaniel’s 
eight sons, the eldest. Sir Thomas, and the 
third. Sir Samuel, both attained political 
eminence [see Barnabdistcn, Bir Thokas, 
and Barnardiston, Sir SamuelI Another 
of his sons, .Tohn, has been identifted with the 
Mr. Bimardiston, member of the committee 
of parliament in the eastern counties, who 
waa seized by the royalists at Chelmsford in 
1648; was imprisoned in Colchester Castle at 
the time that the parliamentarians were be- 
sieging it; was released in order to negotiate 
terms with Sir Thmaaas Fairfax ; and finally 
^gned articles (20 Aug. 1648) which as- 
sented to the execution of two realist leaders, 
S^ George Lisle and Sir dnarles Lucas 
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(Whitelock, Memonah, ii. 392). But 
according to other accounts the actor 
in this (^isode was Giles Barnardiston, 
a son of Sir Thomas Barnardiston, Sir 
Nathaniel’s grandfather, by a second mar- 
riage. Other sons of Sir Nathaniel, Na- 
thaniel, Pelatiuh, \\’illiam, and Arthur, were 
well-known oriental merchants. Tn 1649-60 
Nathaniel, who married a daughter of Na- 
thaniel Bacon in 1648, was acting at Smyima 
as agent for the Levant company (Ch/. State 
Paper/t, 1649-61). Arthur was one of the 
commissioners for ejecting scandalous and 
inefficient ministers in Suflbllc under Crom- 
well’s order in 1664. Jane, Sir Nathaniel’s 
only daughter, was, by her second marriage 
with Sir William Blois, the grandmother of 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth Lords St. John 
of Bletsoe, through her daughter .Tane, the 
wife of Sir St. Andrew St. .John, baronet. 

A fine engraved portrait by Van Iloue of 
Sir Nathaniel, whose features resembled 
those of Oliver Cromwell, is given in 
Clark’s ‘ Lives,’ p. 106. 

fDavy’s Suffolk Colloetions, xl. 353 et seq., in 
Brit. Mus. (Addit. MS. 19110) ; Proceedings of 
the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, iv. 123-82 ; 
Oorser’s Collectanea; Granger’s Biographical 
History ; Fuirclough’s memoir in Samuel Clark’s 
Lives, os above, whence quotations in the article 
have been taken.] S. L. L. 

BARNARDISTON, Sir SAMUEL 
(1620-1707), whig politician and deputy 
governor of the East India Company, born 
23 .Tune 1620, wa.s the third son of Sir Na- 
t haniol Barnardiston [<|.v.]. Like other mem- 
bers of his family, he .showed himself early in 
life strongly opposed to Charles I’s arbitrary 
government, and be joined the London ap- 
prentices in 1640 in the rioting that took 
place at Westminster on the ap])ointment of j 
Colonel Lumsford as constable of the Tower. 
According to Rapin, Barnardiston’s promi- 
nence in the crowd on this occasion gave rise 
to the political use of the word Poundhead, j 
‘ The apprentices, it seems, wore the hair of j 
their head cut round, and the queen, observ- 
ing out of a window Samuel lianmrdieton 
among them, cryed out : See what a hand- 
some youug Roundhead is there!” And the 
name came from thence ’ (Rapin’r History j 
ed. Tindal, iv. 403). Barnardiston appears 
to have become while still young a Levant 
merchant, and in 1649 and 1660 he was re- 
siding at Smyrna as agent for the Levant 
company, in whose service he laid the foun- 
dations of a very gigantic fortune. He took 
no active part in the civil wars, and passed 
much time during the protectorate in Suffolk, 
with which his family was intimately con- 


nected. At Brightwell, near Ipswich, ho 
purchased a large estate, which he carefully 
improved, and built upon it a large house- 
known as Brightwell Hall (Bratlbt, Beau- 
ties of England, xiv. 266). One of its charac- 
teristics, which gave it a wide local fame, 
was the erection ‘ on the top of it ’ of ^ a 
reservoir of water which not only might 
supply the domestic pui’poses for which it 
was wanted, but which was so large as to 
serve ns a stew for fish wliich were always 
kept in it ready for consumption.’ Baimardis- 
ton’s household was a strictly puritan one, 
and a puritan chaplain usually lived with 
him. In 1663 he engaged in this capacity tlio 
services of Robert IVanklyn, wlio had ex- 
perienced an unusual shan; of persecution 
(^Nonconform. Memor. iii. 293). He endea- 
voured to repi’ess the influence of the high- 
church party in his neighbourhood, and in 
.Tune 1667 reported to the council that Cap- 
tain Nathaniel Daryll, commanding a regi- 
ment stationed at Ipswich, was suspected of 
being a papist (Cal. State Papers, 1067, 
p. 246). 

In 1660 Barnardiston welcomed the return 
of Charles IT, and was rewarded for his ac- 
quiescence at first by a knighthoodj and in 
1663 by a baronetcy, the patent of which 
described him as a poi'son of ‘ in’eproacliahle 
loyalty.’ Soon afterwards he entered into 
active political life. In 1008 he was deputy- 
governor of the East India Company, and in 
that office came prominently before the public. 
The company had been forced into a serious 
struggle with the House of Lords. Thomas 
Skinner, an independent English merchant, 
had had his ships confiscated by the com- 
pany’s agents for infringing its trading mono- 
polies in India. Skinner liad straightway 
appealed for redress to the House of Lords, 
which had awarded him 6,(X)0/. damages 
against the company. Sir Samuel, on behalf 
of the East India corporation, thereupon pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Commons 
against the action of the lords, and the lower 
house voted (2 May 1668) Skinner’s com- 
plaint and the proceedings of the lords illegal. 
On 8 May Barnardiston was summoned to- 
the bar of the upper house and invited to 
admit himself guilty of having contrived ‘ a 
scandalous libel against the house.’ In a 
short dignified speech Sir Samuel declined to- 
‘ own his fault,’ and, in the result, was ordered 
upon his knees, and sentenced to a fine of 300/., 
and to be imprisoned till the money was paid. 
Parliament was adjourned the same day. Sir 
Samuehrefused to comply with the judgment, 
and was straightway committed to the cus- 
tody of the usher the black rod, in whose 
hands he remained until 10 Aug. following. 
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when he was suddenly released without ariy 
explanation of the step bein^ given. On 
39 Oct. 1669, at the first meeting of a new 
eession of parliament, Barnardiston was called 
to the bar of the House of Commons, and 
there invited to describe the indignities which 
the lords had put upon him. At the conclu- 
sion of his speech the commons voted the pro- 
ceedings against him subversive of their rights 
and privileges. The lords refused at first to 
* vacate ’ their action in the matter, and the 
■quarrel between the houses continued till 
l)ecember ; but finally botli liouses yielded to 
the suggestion of the king to expunge from | 
their journals the entries relating to the inci- : 
■dent. 

From the date of these proceedings Sir ; 
Samuel enjoyed all tlie popularity that comes 
of apparent persecution. In 1072 the death j 
•of Sir Henry North created a vacancy in thtJ 
representation of Suftblk, and Barnardiston ' 
Avas the candidate chosen by the whigs, with , 
whom his religious opinions and his fear of : 
arbitrary government caused him to heartily | 
sympathise. The election was vioAved as a j 
trial of strength between the ‘cliurch and 
loyal ’ party and the countiy party. Hissen- 
t-ers and the commercial classes faithfully sup- 
ported Sir Samuel, and he gained seventy-eight 
v otes more than his opponent, Lord Hunting- 
tower. But the contest did not cease there. 
Sir William Soame, the sheriff of Sufiblk, was 
Avell-disposed to the losing candidate, and on 
the ground that Sir Samuel’s supporter's 
comprised many of the ‘ rabble,’ about whose 
right to vote he was in doubt, he sent up to 
the commons a double return announcing the 
names of the two candidates, and leaving the 
house to decide their rights to the seat. Each 
candidate petitioned the house to amend the 
return in his interest ; and after both peti- 
tions had been referred to a committee. Sir 
Samuel was declared duly elected, and took 
his seat {Commona' Journal, ix. 260-2, 291, 
312-3). But these proceedings did not 
satisfy Barnardiston. He brouglrt an action 
in the King’s Bench ajjjfainst the sherifl^ Soame, 
to recover damages tor malicious behaviour 
towards him, and Soame was placed under 
arrest. The case was heard before Lord Chief 
Justice Hale on 13 Nov. 1674, and judgment, 
with 800?. damages, was given in favour of 
the plaintiff. By a writ of error t he proceed- 
ings were afterwards transferred to the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, and there, by the verdic^of 
six ludges out of eight, the result of the first 
trial was reversed. In 1 689 Sir Samt^l, after 
renewing his complaint in the commons, ear- 
ned the action to the Hpuse of Lords. In the 
interval Soame had died, and his widow was 
now made the defendant. The lords heard 


the arguments of both parties in the middle 
of June, but they finally resolved to affirm 
the judgment of the Exchequer Chamber. 
The whole action is one of the utmost consti- 
tutional imwrtance, and the final judgment 
gave the House of Commons an exclusive 
right to determine the legality of the re- 
turns to their chamber, and of the conduct of 
I returning officers. The two most elaborate 
judgments delivered in the case — that of Sir 
Bobert Atkyns, one bf the two judges who 
, supported Sir Samuel in the Exchequer 
' Chamber, and that of Lord North on the other 
side in the House of Lords, who, as attorney- 
general Sir FVancis North, had been counsel 
for the defendant in the lower court — were 
published in 1689, and have since been fre- 
quently reprinled. The case was popularly 
vieAv^ed at the time as a political trial, and is 
elaborately commented on Avith much party 
feeling by Roger North, the toiy historian, 
in his ‘ Examen.’ North declares that Bar- 
nardiston throughout the proceedings sought 
the support of * the rabble,’ and pursued 
Soame with unnecessary vindictiveness, in 
the fir.st in.stance by making him bankrupt 
after the trial in the King’s Bench, and in 
i the second by sending the case to the House 
' of Lords after his death (pp. 516 et seq.) 

These lengthy proceedings had made Sir 
Samuel’s seat in parliament secure for many 
years. He was again returned for Suffolk to 
the parliaments of 1678, 1679, and 1680, and 
to william Ill’s parliaments of 1690, 1695, 
1698, and 1701. Throughout his career he 
steadily supported the Avliigs. In 1681 he 
Avas foi'eman of the grand jury of Middlesex 
which threw out the bill of high treason 
against the Earl of Shaftesbury. In 1088 he 
openly expressed his dissatisfactiou with the 
proceedings that hod followed the discovery 
of the Rye House Plot, but too much weight 
was attached to his opinions by the opponents 
of the court to allow this expression of them 
to go unpunished. On 28 Feb. l<J83-4 he was 
summoned to take his trial for libel as ‘being 
of a factious, seditious, and disattected tem- 
per,’ and having ‘ caused several letters to be 
Avritten and published ’ reflecting on the king 
and officers of state. No more flagrant in- 
stance of the extravagant cruelty of the law 
courts at the close of Charles H’s ireign has 
been adduced than these proceedings a|minst 
Barnardiston (cf. Sthpuen, HUt, of Urimi~ 
nal Law, ii. 3 1 3-4 ). Two of the four letters 
which formed the basis of the charge were* 
privately addressed to a Suffolk friend. Sir 
Philip Skipton, and the others to a linen- 
draper of Ipswich and to a gentleman of 
Brightwell, with both of whom Sir Samuel 
was intimate. They contained sentences 
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favouring liusst;!! and Sydney, and stating 
that ^ the papists and high tories are quite 
down in the mouth,’ and that ‘ Sir George 
[Jeffreys] is grown very Iiumble and upon 
these words the accusation was founded. 
Jeffreys, who had a personal concern in the 
matter, tried the ca.se, and directed the jury 
to return a verdict of guilty on the ground 
that the act of sending the letters was itself 
seditious, and that there was no occasion to 
adduce evidence to prove a seditious intent. 
An arj'est of judgment was moved for, and it 
Avas not till 19 April 1(584 that Jeffn ‘ys pro- 
nounced sentence. A fine of JO,(K)()/. Avas 
imposed. Barnardiston resisted payment, 
and was imprisoned until June 1088, AA’^hen 
ln‘ paid 0,(X)0A, and Avas released on giving a 
bond ‘for the residue.’ The whole case Avas 
debated in the House of Lords, 10 May 1(589, 
and Jeffreys judgment reversed. It Avas 
stated at the time that during his long im- 
prisonment Sir Samuel’s priAate affairs had 
become much disordered, and that he lost far 
more money tlian the amount of the fine. 
An account of the trial was publislied in 1(584. 

Barnardiston took no loiwurd part in 
parliament as a speaker, but his financial 
ability was fully recogni.st*d. In 1090 he avus 
nominated a member of the important com- 
mission appointed to audit and control the 

S ublic accounts, which discovered manyscan- 
alous frauds and embezzlements, and first 
effectively supervised the expenditure of the 
ublic money. In 1(591 a quarrel with Sir 
osiah Child, governor of tJie Last India 
Company, who had been originally brought 
into its direction by tlie influence of Bar- 
nardiston and his friends, caused him to re- 
tire from the management, and afterAvards to 
withdraAv the money he had invest tKl in its 
stocks. The dispute avus one of party poli- 
tics, Child being an adherent of the tories, 
who were at the time in a majority on the 
board of directors, Avhile Barnardiston con- 
tinued in his whig principles. In 1(597 Sir 
Samuel narrowly escaped imprisonment for 
a third time on disobeying the instructions 
of the House of Commons when deputed by 
them to attend a conference AA'ith the House 
of Lords for the purpose of regulating the 
importation of East India silk. Little is i 
known of Barnardiston’s career after this , 
date. He retired from parliament in 1702, at | 
the age of eiffhty-two, and died, 8 Nov. 1707, ' 
at his house m &oomsbury Square, London. ' 
He was twice married, (1) to Thomasine, 
daughter of Joseph Brafid of Edwardstone, 
Suffolk, and (2) to Mary, daughter of Sir 
Abraham Keynardson, lord mayor of London. 
He had no children, and his nephew, Samuel, 
son of his eldest brother Nathaniel, succeeded 


to his title and estate, and died on 8 Jan, 
1709-10. Another nephew, Pelatiah, brother 
of the second baronet, was third baronet foi- 
little more than tAvo years, dying on 4 May 
I 171'2. On the death a few months later 
I (!?1 Sept. 1712) of the fourth baronet, Natha- 
! niel, son of Pelatiah Barnardiston, the first 
baronet’s youngest brother, the baronetcy 
became extinct. Sir Samuel’s house. Bright - 
Avell Hall, AA'as pulled doAA'ii in 1763. 

[Da Ay’s MS. Suffolk Collections, a'oI. xl. (Addit. 
MS. 19117ff.); State Trials, vi. 1063-92, 1117,ix, 
1333-72 ; Popys’s Diary, ed. Bi’ight, ir. 438-9 ; 
Mill’s India, i. 103 ; Pari. Hist. iv. 422-3, 431-4;. 
Commons’ Journal, x. 13 ; May’s Parliamentary 
Practice, 19, 172 ; Luttroll’s Brief Relation, p»is- 
sim ; Calendar State Papers, 1649-50, 1661-3; 
Bluebook of Members of Parliament; Granger’s 
Biographical History; Macaulay’s History, iii. 
297 ; Hullam’s History, iii. 23-4.] S. L. L. 

BARNAJIDISTON, Sm THOMAS (d. 
1669), parliamentarian, was the eldest son of 
Sir Nathaniel and Lady Jane Baru'ordiston, 
and was knighted by Charles I on 4 July 
1641. He was frequently one of the parlia- 
mentary assessors for Suff’olk from 1643 on- 
wards, and was on the committee of the 
Eastern Counties* Association. Cromwell 
addressed a letter (31 July 1643) to Sir 
Thomas and his neighbours, in which he 
spoke of them as his ‘noble friends,’ and 
urged them in A ery forcible terms to raise 
2,000 foot soldiers {Camden Society Miscel- 
lany , V. 87). In 1646 Barnardiston became 
M.P. for Bury St. Edmunds, in place of a 
member resigning through ill-health; he 
brought a regiment of foot to the assistance 
of the parliamentary forces at Colchester in 
1648, and was perhaps the Thomas Barnard- 
iston appointed by the parliament in 1649 
comptroller of the mint {Cal. Dom. State 
Papers, 1649-60). Sir Thomas was M.P. 
for Suffolk in Cromwell’s parliaments of 
1664 and 1666, and in Richard Cromwell’s 
! parliament of 1668-9. He was in 1654 one 
j of the commissioners ‘ for ejecting scandalous,. 

I ignorant, and insufficient ministers and school- 
! masters ’ from Suffolk. On 20 Nov. 1666 he 
1 headed the list of those who aimed a de- 
claration to secure the peace oi the com- 
monwealth in the eastern counties, and to 
use his best care and diligence therein ; to 
his signature great importance was attached 
by the major-general of the eastern counties 
(TfeuBLOE, State Papers, iv. 226). But 
Sir Thomas’s repubhean sympathies did 
not survive the Restoration, which he readily 
supported. He received a baronetcy from 
the king on 7 April 1663 ‘ for the antiquity 
of the family and the virtues of his ancestors.'^ 
He died in October 1669, and was buried at 
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Ketton. lie married Ann, daughter of Sir 
William Armine [q. v.], of Osgodby, Lin- 
colnshire. Their eldest son, Thomas, succeeded 
to the baronetcy on his father’s death ; was 
frequently returned to parliament as M.P. for 
Sunblk ; and died in 1698. The baronetcy 
became extinct in 1745. 

[Davy MS. Suffolk Collections, xl.353 et seq.in 
Urit. Mus. (Addit. MS. 19116); Proceedings of 
the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, iv. 143-8.] 

S. L. L.' 

BARNARDISTON, THOMAS (rf.l752), 
legal reporter, was educated at the Middle j 
Temple, and created a serjeant-at-law 3 June ; 
1735. lie died 14 Oct. 1752, and was buried ! 
on the 20th at. Chelsoa. ^ I 

His reports in Chancery were published in i 
folio, 1740, 1741, and 1742 ; and his ‘ Reports | 
of Cases adjudged in the King’s Bench,’ from I 
12 Geo. I to 7 Geo. II, were published in j 
2 vols. folio in 1744. Sir James Burrow j 
asserts that ‘Lord Mansfield absolutely forbid 
t he citing of Barnardiston’s reports in Chan- j 
eery, for that it would only be misleading , 
students to put them upon reading it. («ic). | 
Ho said it was maiwellous, however, to those 
who knew the serjeant and his manner of 
taking notes, that he should so often stumble 
upon what was right, but that there was not 
one case in his book which was so through- 
out.’ And Lord Lyndhurst I'emarks ; ‘ I re- 
collect in my younger days it was said of 
Barnardiston that ho was accustomed to 
slumber over his note-book, and the wagi^ in 
his rear took the opportunity of scribbling 
nonsense in it.’ Lord Manners, on the other 
hand, said on one occasion : ‘ Although Bar- 
nardiston is not considered a very correct 
rejiorter, yet some of his cases are very accu- 
rately reported ; ’ and Lord Eldon, in refer- 
ence to the same work, observed : ‘ 1 take 
the liberty of saying that in that book there 
are reports of very great authority.’ A com- 

E on of the volumes with the registrar’s 
has proved that Barnardiston for the 
most, part correctly reported the decisions of 
the court. His reports have a peculiar value 
from the fact of their containing the deci- 
sions of the great Lord Hardwicke. 

Bamardiston’s King’s Bench reports also 
have been repeatedly denounced, and yet they 
are frequently cited. 

[Faulkner’s Chelsea, ii. 136; Clarke’s Biblio- 
theca Legum, 348 ; Bridgman’s Le^l j^iblio- 
gi^phy, 12 ; Stevens and Hayno’s Bibliothe^ 
Legum, 9 ; Woolrych’s Serjeants-at-Law, ii. 
537 ; Burrow’s King’s Bench Reports, ii . 1 142 n. ; 
Marvin’s Legal Bibliography, 94 ; Wallace’s 
Reporters, 261, 822; Notes and Queries, 4th 
ser. i. 580 ; Gent. Mag. xxii. 478; Bromley’s Cat. 
of JBngr. Portraits, 285.] T. C. 


BARNES, AMBROSE (1627-1710), non- 
conformist, of Newcastle, the eldest son of 
Thomas Barnes, a prominent puritan of Start- 
fort h, Yorkshire, was bom there in 1 627 ; was 
apprenticed to a merchant adventurer of New'- 
castlc in 1 646 ; showed remarkable aptitude 
for trade ; became a merchant adventurer in 
1654-5; was alderman of Newcastle in 1658, 
and mayor in 1660—1. An ardent puritan 
from his youth, Barnes strove to alleviate the 
sufferings of the nonconformists in the north 
during the reign of Charles II, and w'as for 
some time imprisoned in Tynemouth Castle 
for holding prayer-meetings in his owm house. 
He was the intimate friend of Richard Gilpin, 
Simeon Ashe, Edmund Calamy, and Joseph 
Cary 11, and often met Richard Baxter at the 
London house of Alderman Henry Ashurst 
[q. v.l. He died 23 March 1709-10. He mar- 
ried Maiy Butler in 1655, and had by her seven 
children. I lis eldest son Joseph was recorder 
of New'castle from 1687 to 1711, and his son 
Thomas was minister of the independent con- 
gregation from 1(598 till his death in 1731. 
Barnes wrote a ‘ Breviate of the Four Mo- 
narchies,’ an ‘ Inquiry into the Nature, 
Grounds, and Reasons of Religion,’ and a 
‘Censure upon the Times and Age he lived 
in.’ Extracts only from these works, W'hich 
all display much learning, have been pub- 
lished ; but they remain in manuscript in the 
library of the Literaiy and Philosophical So- 
ciety of New'castle, together with a very ela- 
borate, though discursive, life of their author 
(dated 1716) by an unidentified writer, who 
signs himself ‘ M. R.’ Barnes’s memoirs and 
works were printed in an abridged form by 
the Newcastle Typograjdiical Society in 1828, 
and again in a completer shape, with elabo- 
rate notes, by the Surtees Society in 1867, 
under the direction of Mr. W. H. D. Long- 
staft’e. The ‘ Life ’ show's Barnes to have been 
a man of high and independent character, 
and to have enjoyed the regard of men of all 
religious and political parties. He had an 
implacable hatred of Charles II, w'hom he 
saw in London when he presented a petition 
to the privy council in behalf of the municipal 
rights of Newcastle, but he show’ed much 
respect for James II. 

[Memoirs of Ambrose Barnes, late merchant 
and sometime alderman of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
edited by Longstaffe for the Surtees Society, 
1867.] 

BARNES, BARNABE (1669 P-1609), 
poet, a younger son of Dr. Richard Barnes 
[q. V.], bishop of Durham, was bom in York- 
shire about the year 1669. He became a 
student of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1686, 
and left the university W’ithout taking his 
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degTOQ. In 1591 he accompanied the £arl 
of Essex into Normandy, .to join the French 
forces against the Prince of Parma. He must 
have been in England again in 1693, when he 
published (or perhaps printed forprivate circu- 
lation) the collection of love-poems on which 
his fame rests. Of this volume* only one copy 
(in the Duke of Devonshire’s library) is 
known to exist. The title is ‘ Parthenophil 
and Parthenoplie. Sonnettes, Madrigals, 
Elegies, and O des. To the right noble and 
vertuous gentleman, M. William Percy, 
Esquier, his dearest friend.’ The date and 
printer’s name are cut away; but we find 
the book entered on the registers of the 
Stationers* Company on 10 May 1693 (Ak- 
BER, Transcripts^ i. 298). Harvey, in his 
‘ New Letter of Notable Contents,’ dated 
16 Sept. 1693, thanks the publislier Wolf 
for the present of ‘ Parthenophil ’ and other 
books. Dames had sided with Harvey 
against Nash, and had contributed a strong 
sonnet, ‘ Nash, or the Confuting Gentleman,’ 
to ‘Pierce’s Sup^rogation,’ 1693. Nash, 
that unrivalled master of invective, was not 
slow to respond. In ‘ Have with you to Saf- 
fi’on Walden,’ 1696, ho accuses Barnes of 
cowardice in the face of the enemy, and of 
stealing ‘ a nobleman’s steward’s chayne at 
his lord’s installing at Windsor.’ If the 
evidence of Nash may be believed, it was 
owing to llar\'ey’s encouragement that 
Barnes’s ‘ Parthenophil ’ saw the light. Be- 
fore making Harvey’s acquaintance, he did 
not ‘ so much as know how to knock at a 
printing-house dore,’ but ‘ presently uppou 
it, because he would be noted, getting a 
strange payre of Habilonian britches . . . 
and so wont up and down towne and shewd 
himselfe in the presence at court, where he 
was generally laught out by the noblemen 
and l^ies.’ Allusion is made to Barnes, 
under* the name of Barnzy, in Thomas Cam- 

? ion’s ‘ Observations in the Art of English 
’oesie,’ 1602. In the sixth chapter, ‘ Of the 
English Trochaick Verse,’ the author (who 
was a close friend of Nash) introduces some 
epigrams of his own, in one of which ho 
hints that Harvey had been too familiar 
with Barnes’s wife — in all probability a piece 
of idle scandal. Previously in his ‘ l^oemata’ 
Campion had written an epigram against 
Barnes, in which he held him up to ridicule 
as a braggart and coward. Bastard, in 
‘ Chrestoleros,’ 1698, has this couplet : 
Barneus’ verse, unless I do him wrung, 

Is like a cuppe of sacke, heady and strong. 

In the * Sconce of Villonie,’ 1699, Marston 
makes a satirical allusion to ‘ Parthenophil.’ 

Barnes’s second work appeared in 1595 
under the title of ‘A Divine Centurie of 


Spirituall Sonnets.’ According to the f48hion 
of the time he attached, or pretended to 
attach, more importonee to tnese sonnets 
than to his volume of love-poetr^. v Pos- 
terity, as usual, has taken a (Afferent view. 
To Florio’s ‘Worlde of Wonders,’ d698, 
Barnes prefixed some complimentary verses. 
At Cambridge Florio had been Barnes’s 
, servitor (Malone’s appendix to Xone’k La- 
1 hour's Lost). In 1606 Barnes published in 
' folio a dull treatise, entitled ‘ Offices, en- 
abling privat Persons for the speciall service 
of all good Princes and Policies.’ Prefixed 
to this work (or to some copies of it) are 
verses by William Percy, tne sonnotteer, 
and .John Ford, the dramatist, to whose 
‘ Fame’s Memoriall ’ Barnes paid a similar 
compliment. Our author’s last work was a 
tragedy, published in 1607, ‘ The Divil’s 
Charter : a Tragoedie conteining the Life 
and Death of Pope Alexander the Sixt.’ 
For the most part, the ‘ Divil’s Charter ’ is 
very unpleasant reading, often tedious and 
sometimes nauseous ; but there are power- 
ful passages, and Dyce thought that from 
one scene Shakespeai*e drew a hint for stage 
business in the ‘ Tempest.’ Shakespearean 
commontat.ors have pointed out a striking 
parallelism between a passage of Barnes’s 
play and the ‘ pitiful mummery ’ (by whom- 
soever introduced) in ‘ Cymbeline,’ v. 4. 
Barnes also wrote a play on the subject of 
the ‘ Battle of Evesham ’ (others say ‘ Hex- 
ham ’), which was never printed. The auto- 
graph manuscript is said to have been sold 
at the sale of Isaac Heed’s books and manu- 
scripts in 1809 ; but we find no mention of it 
in the sale-catalogues, and its present pos- 
sessor is unknown. From the registers of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham, it appears that 
Barnes was buried in December 1609. 

As a sonnetteer and lyrist Barnes takes 
high rank among the minor Elizabethans. 
His sonnets, fervent and richly coloured, 
suffer from over-elaboration and conceit ; 
but these were the faults of the age. His 
imagery is not of the cheap, commonplace 
character affected by Watson, but testifies 
to rare imaginative power joined to the gift 
of true poetic expression. The madrmals, 
fine and free (but unfortunately too rew), 
prove him to have been a bom singer. 

[Wood’s Athenee (Bliss), ii. 47 ; Parthenophill 
and tile Spiritual Sonnetts were edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by Dr. Qrosart in 1876.'- 
In the second volume of BEeliconia, 1815, Thomas 
Park had published the Spirituall Sonnetts ; and 
Parthenophil is included in the fifth volume of 
Mr. Arbor’s English Gamer, 1882. The best 
criticism on Barnes is an article by Prof. Dowden, 
in the Academy of 2 Sept. 1878.] A H. B. 
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BARNES, SiB; ED'\^ARD (1776-1888), 
of Beech-hill Park, near Barnet, was colonel 
of the Slst regiment. He commenced his 
career ds an ejieign in the 47th regiment on 
« Nov. 1792, became a lieutenant in the army 
on 8 May 1793, was gazetted into the 86th 
regiment on 30 Oct. following, became a 
captain in the 99tU regiment on 11 Feb. 1793, 
a major in the 79th regiment on 17 Feb. 1800, 
a lieutenant-colonel in the 46th regiment on 
23 April 1807, a colonel in the army on 
25 July 1810, and a major-general on 4 June 
1813.^ He served on the statfin the Peninsula, 
to which he was appointed in 1812, and com- 
manded a brigade at the battles of Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes. For 
those services he received a cross and throe 
clasps. He also served in tlie campaign of 
1815 in the Netherlands and France as ad- 
jutant-general, and was severely wounded at 
>V^aterloo. ^ For this campaign he received 
the Austrian order of Alaria Theresa, and 
the Russian order of St. Anne, Ist class ; and 
])reviously, on the enlargement of the order 
of the Bath, ho had been nominated K.O.B. 
He was gazetted as colonel of the 99th regi- 
2nent on 24 Oct. 1816, and was appointed to 
the staff’ in Ceylon in 1819. On 25 Aug. 
1822, he was made colonel of the 78th regi- 
mejit, and became a lieutenant-general on 
27 Alay 1825. In January 1824 he was ap- 
pointed governor of the island of Ceylon, 
Jind held the appointment till October i831. 
On 24 Feb. 1831 he was raised to the rank 
of Grand Cross of the Bath, and on 7 June 
of the same year he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in India, which appointment 
he held till May 1833 witli the focal rank 
of general. On 14 Oct. 1834 he became 
colonel of the 31st regiment. In July 1834, 
on the death of M. A. Taylor, Esq., be con- 
tested the borough of Sudbury, when, the 
number of votes neing equal, the mayor or 
returning officer, exercising the privilege, 
which he^ conceived to belong to him, of 
making his selection between the two can- 
didates, returned Sir Edward Barnes. A 
petition was in progress when the general 
election of 1835 ensued, at which he failed to 
secure his seat. At the next election (1837) 
he again contested the borough, and was re- 
turned at the head of the poll. He died in 
Piccadilly on 19 March 1838, at the age of 
62. After his death a resolution was passed j 
^ a general meeting in Ceylon to erefbt a j 
monument to his memory at Colombo. His 
portrait was painted for the island of Ceylon 
b^ John Wood, and a mezzotint engraving 
of it on steel was afteni^'ards published bv 
G.T. Payne. 

[Oent. Mag. 1838, p. 214; Royal Militaiy 


Catalog; iii. 227 ; .Napier’s History of the War 
in the Peninsula ; Army Lists.] A. S. B. 

BARNES, JOHN (<f. 1661), Benedictine 
monk, was a Lancashire man by extraction, 
if not by birth. He was educated at Oxford, 
but after being converted to Catholicism he 
went to Spain and studied divinity in the 
university of Salamanca imder Juan Alfonso 
Curiel, who ‘ was wont to coll Barnes by the 
name of John Hues, because of a spirit of 
contradiction which was always observed in 
him.’ Having resolved to join the Spanish 
j congregation of the order of St. Benedict, he 
was clothed in St. Benedict’s monasteiy at 
\ alladolid 1 2 Alarch 1 604 ; was professed 
the next year on 21 Alarch ; and was ordained 
priest 20 Sept. 1608. He was subsequently 
stationed at Douay and St. Alalo ; and m 1613 
the general chapter in Spain nominated him 
first assistant of the English mission. After 
he had laboured in this country for some time, 
he was apprehended and banished into Nor- 
mandy with several othe* priests. Invited 
to the English priory at Dieulwart, in Lor- 
raine, he read a divinity lecturn there, and 
he was next similarly employed in Mar- 
chienne College at Douay. 

Venturing again into England, Barnes re- 
I sided privately at Oxford in 1627 for the pur- . 
j pose of collecting, in the Bodleian library, 

: materials for some works wliich he intended 
to publish. At this period his brethren re- 
j garded him with grave suspicion. He was 
i an enemy to the pope’s temporal power ; he 
. had attacked the teaching of certain casuists 
on the subject of equi vocat ion ; ho had affirmed 
, that prior to the Reformation there never 
existed any congregation of Benedictines in 
England, excepting that of the Cluny order ; 
and he had, with Father Francis AValgrave, 
opposed the coalition in this country of the 
monks belonging respectively to the Spanish, 
Italian (Cassinese), and English congrega- 
tions. AVood relates that his writings ‘ made 
him so much hated by those of his order that 
endeavours were made to seize upon him and 
make him an example.' Barnes, perceiving 
the danger, fled to Baris, and there placed 
himself under the protection of the Spanish 
ambassador. In consequence, however, of the 
efforts mode by Father Clement Reyner and 
his interest with Albert of Austria, Barnes 
was carried from Paris by force, was divested 
of his habit, and, like a four-footed brute, was 
! in a barbarous manner tied to a horse and 
hurried away into Flanders (preface to Catho- 
Itco-HoTnanuB PaeiJUnui). The securing of 
Father Barnes cost the order 300/. Accord- 
ing to Wood he was conveyed from Flanders 
to Rome, where, by command of the pope^ 
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he.Ava8, as a contriver of new doctrine, thrust 
into a dungeon of the Inquisition. Ilis mind 
giving way, he was removed to a lunatic 
asylum behind the church of St. Paul the 
Less, and he appears to ha^ e been confined 
there until his death, which occurred in 
August 1661. ‘If ho was in his wits,’ wrote 
Father Leander Norminton from Home, ‘he 
was an heretic ; but tliey gave him Christian 
burial because they accounted him rather a 
madman.’ 

By the reformed party Barnes is described 
as the good Irenaeus, a learned, peaceable, 
and moderate man ; but catholic writers, par- 
ticularly of his own order, condemn liis con- 
duct in the severest terms. For example, 
Dom Bennet Weldon says {Chrmiologtcal 
Notes, 138): ‘I have gathered many letters 
which show him to have tampered luucli with 
the state of England to become its pensioner, 
to mince the catholic truths that the protest- 
ants might digest them without choking, and 
so likewise to prepare the protest ant eiToi’s that 
catholic stomachs might not loathe them. He 
was hard at work in the prosecution of this 
admirable project in the years 1625 and 1626. 
He took upon him in a letter to a nobleman 
of England, which is without date of year or 
month, to maintain out of true divinity the 
separation of England from the court of Borne 
as things then stood, and the oath of fidelity 
of the English communion, to be lawful and 
just according to the writers of the Boman 
church. And he says at the beginning of 
this wonderful letter, that he had been about 
eight years at work to get an opportunity of 
insinuating himself into his majesty’s know- 
ledge.’ I 

Barnes wrote the following works ; 1. ‘ Ex- | 
amen Trophroorum Congregationis I’rie- ' 
tensse Anglican^ Ordinis S. Benedicti.’ i 
Hheims, 1622, 8vo, dedicated to Po])e Ur- j 
ban Vlil. It is a reply to Father Edward 
Mayhew’s ‘Congregationis Anglicante Ordi- 
nis S. Benedicti Tropha*a,’ Bheim.s, 1619. 
An answer to Banies is found in some copies 
of Reyner’s ‘ Apostolatiis Benedicti norum in 
Angli&,’ but without a name to it or any men- 
tion of Barnes. 2. ‘ Dissertatio contra .rEqui- 
vocationes,’ Paris, 1625, 8vo. He attacks the 
arguments of Parsons and Lessius. 3. ‘ The 
Spiritual Combat.’ Translated into Latin from 
the Spanish of John Castaniza. 4. ‘ Ca- 
tholico-Romanus Pacificus,’ Oxford, 1680, 
4to. The manuscript was kept among tlie 
protestants at Oxford, and not printed till 
the year named. It is reprinted in Brown’s 
edition of Gratius’s ‘ Fascicxdus llerum Ex- 
petendarum et Fugiendarum,’ Lond. 1690, 
fol. ii. 826-870. Before the work itself was 
printed in extenso, portions appeared at the 


! end of Richard "Watson’s translation of Dr. 

Basire s treatise on ‘ The Ancient Liberty of. 
, the Britannick Church,’ Lond. 1661, 8vo, 

: with this separate title : ‘ Select Discourses 
concerning, 1. Councils, the Pope, Schism, 
i 2. The Priviledges of the Isle of Great Britain. 

■ 3. The P<me’s Primacy and the Supream 

■ Power of Kings, both in Temporals, and also 
I Spirituals, accordingly as they put on the 

quality of Temporals, and are means for the 
hindring, or procuring, the safety of the Be- 
publick? 

[Weldon’s Chronological Notes, 79, 81, 97, 131, 
13d-139, 170, Append. 6 ; Royner’s Apostolat. 
Beiiedictinoruni m Anglia, 214-221 ; Woods 
Athense Oxon. (e<l. Bliss), ii. 600 ; Oliver’s Hist, 
of the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 607 ; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. ii. 134, iii. 101 ; Wadsworth’s Eng- 
lish Spanish Pilgrinie, 2nd ed. 1630, p. 71 ; 
h'rancois, Bibl. des Ecrivains de I’Ordro de Saint 
Benoit, i. 93.] T. C. 

BARNES, JOSHUA (1664-1712), Greek 
scholar and antiquary, the son of a Londoik 
tradesman, was born on 10 Jan. 1664. He was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital and admitted 
a servitor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
on 11 Dec. 1671. He graduated B.A. in 1676, 
was elected to a fellowship in 1678, took the 
degree of JVI.A. in 1679, and of B.D. in 1686 
(incorporated at Oxford July 1706). He was 
chosen professor of Greek in 1696. 

At Christ’s Hospital Barnes was remark- 
able for his precocity. Wlien only fifteen 
years of age he published ‘ Sacred Poems in 
Five Books,’ and m the following year a poem 
on the ‘ Life of Oliver Cromwell the Tyrant.’ 
To the same date belong some dramatic 

f ieces, in English and Latin, on Xerxes, 
’ythias and Damon, and similar subjects ; 
a Latin poem on the fire of London* and the 
plague ; and a Latin elegy on the beheading 
of .John the Baptist. In 1676 he pubH.shed 
‘ Gerania, or the discovery of a little sort of 
people anciently discoursed of, called Pyg- 
mies,’ a whimsicalvoyar^e imaginaire that may 
perhaps have ^iven Swift some hints for the 
‘ Voyage to Lilliput.’ His next publication 
was ‘ AvKiKOKoroiTTpov, sivo Estherie Historia, 
Poetica Paraphrasi, idque Grseco carmine, cui 
versio Latina opponitur, exornata,’ 1679. In 
the preface to this book he states that ho 
found it easier to write in Greek than in 
Latin, or even English, ‘ since the ornaments 
of pDetry are almost peculiar to the Greeks, 
and since he had for many years been ex- 
tremely conversant in Homer, the great 
father and source of Greek poetry.’ Bentley 
used to say of him that he ‘ knew as much 
Greek as a Greek cobbler ’ — a doubtful com- 
pliment. In 1688 he published a ‘Life of 
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Edward HI/ dedicated and personally pre- 
sented to James II. This work has been 

E raised for the fulness of its information, 
ut the authoi''s practice of introducing long 
speeches into the narrative has not escaped 
censure. Barnes had also planned a poem, in 
twelve hooks, on the subject of Edward III, 
but the work was never completed. Ilia 
«*dition of Euripides, in folio, appeared in 
1694. As a contribution to schohirshlp it is 
of small importance ; but it no doubt helped 
to pi’ocure him the Greek professorship in the 
following year. 

In 1700 Baines married a Mrs. Mason, a | 
widow lady of some property, living at lie- j 
mingford, near St. Ives, Hunts. The tale j 
goes that the lady came to Cambridge, and j 
expressed a desire to settle 100/. per annum i 
on Barnes after her death ; and that the pro- j 
feasor gallantly refused to avail himself of ! 
the oiler unless Iklrs. Mason (who Avas be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age, and ill- 
favoured withal) would become his Avife. In 
1706 he published an edition of ‘Anacreon,’ | 
to which he appended a list of forty-three j 
Avorks that he intended to publish. Some of j 
the titles are curious, as ‘ AXficrpvo/iaxm, or ' 
a poem on cock-fighting ; ’ ‘ ^neiSrjpidBos, a 
poem in Greek macaronic verse upon a battle 
between a spider and a toad ; ’ ‘ 4>X^‘(ador, or 
a supplement to the old ludicrous poem under 
that title at Trinity House in Cambridge, 
^on the battle between the fleas and a 
Welshman.’ He began noAv to Avork at an 
edition of Homer AA'hich was issued in 1710. 
The expense connected with the publication 
of this book invoU’ed him in considerable 
difficulties ; and there are preserved in the 
British Museum tAA'o letters (printed by 
George Steevens in the St. James's C/ironiclef 
October 1781), written to solicit the assist- 
ance of the Earl of Oxford. In one of these 
he says : ‘ I have lived the university aboA-e 
thirty years fellow of a college, now above 
forty years standing and fifty-eight years of 
age; am bachelor of divinity, and have 
preached before kings.’ A friend of his. Dr. 
Stukeley, wrote thus of his later years : ‘He 
was very poor at last. I carried my great 
fr**, the learned L** Winchilsea, to see him, 
who gaA'e him money, & after that Dr. Mead.’ 
Barnes died on 3 Aug. 1712, and was buried 
at Hemingford, whore a monument was 
erected to him by his widow. Dr. Savage 
AA'rote a Latin inscription for the monttment 
and some Greek anacreontics, in which it is 
stated that Barnes read ‘a small English 
Bible 120 times at his leisure.’ According 
to Dr. Stukeley, Barnes’s death followed 
quickly after a quarrel with another classical 
scholar, 'William Baxter [see Baxteb, Wil- 


liam], editor of a rival Anacreon. ‘ A club 
of Critics,’ Stukeley w’rites, ‘meeting at a 
tavern in London, they sent for Mr. Baxter, 
I who made Jos. ask his pardon before all the 
I company, & in a fortnight after he died ; 

I which made people say Mr. Baxter killd 
; him.’ 

I Barnes Avas a man of wide reading, but his 
I scholarship was inexact. He had a good 
memory but weak judgment, whence some- 
body proposed ns his epitaph (after Menage’s 
satire on Pierre Montmaur) the inscription — 

Joshua Barnes, 

Felicis memorise, judicium expectans. 

Bentley, in the famous ‘Dissertation on 
Phalaris,’ describes him as ‘ one of a singular 
industry and a most difiuso reading.’ His 
enthusiasm led him to undertake work for 
which he was in no degree qualified. Not 
content with Avriting a life of Edward HI 
and editing Homer, he had determined to 
Avrite the life of Tamerlane, though he had 
no IcnoAvledge of oriental languages (Cole’s 
Athtmee). His ‘ Gerania’ shoAA's that he had 
some fancy and could write with ease and 
fluency. lie is said to haAe been possessed 
of no little vanity ; but this fault can readily 
j be forgiven to one Avhose charity was sucli 
I that he gaA’e his only coat to a poor felloAV 
who begged at his door. 

In addition to the Avorks already mentioned 
Barnes was the author of a ‘ Spital Sermon 
j (on Matthew ix. 9), to which is added an 
1 Apology for the Orphans in Christ’s Hos- 
pitall, written in 1679,’ 1703, 4to ; ‘ The Good 
C)ld Way, or three brief Discourses tending 
to the Promotion of Beligion, and the Glory, 
Peace, and Happiness of the Queen and her 
' Kingdoms in Church and State: 1, The Happy 
Island ; 2, A Sure AVay to Victor}^ ; 3, The 
Case of the Church of England tmly repre- 
sented and fully vindicated,’ 1703. He prt*- 
fixed copies of English verse to Ellis Walker’s 
paraphrase of Epictetus’s ‘ Enchiridion,’ 1691, 
Dr. John Browne’s ‘ Myographia,’ 1698, and 
Thomas Hey rick’s ‘ Poems,’ 1690. According 
to Cole he ‘ sent the account of manuscripts 
in Emmanuel College in 1697 for the manu- 
script catalogue of English books.’ In Em- 
manuel College libraiy are three unpublished 
by Barnes — ‘The Academie, or the 
.Cambridge Duns’ (circ. 1676); ‘Englebert;’ 
and ‘Landgartha, or the Amazon Queen of 
Denmark and Norway’ (1683). He also 
Avrote a copy of verses, preserved in the 
college library, to show that Solomon was 
the author of the ‘Iliad.’ He is sBid to 
have perpetrated this absurdity in order to 
humour nis w’ife and induce ner to contri- 
bute more freely towards defrayiijg the ex- 
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pensos of his edition of Homer. But his 
most notorious exploit was the dedication, in 
1686, of a ‘ Pindarick Oongratulatorjr Poem * 
to Judge Jeffreys on his return from the 
bloody western circuit. Some letters of 
Barnes are preserved among the * KaVlinson 
MSS.’ (c. 146) in the Bodleian Library. 

[Blographia Britannicji ; Gent. Mag. 1779, 
646, 640; St. James’s Ohroniclo, October 1781 ; 
Halli well’s Dictionary of Old Plays, pp. 2, 84, 
141; Colo’s MS. Athena*; Memoirs of William 
Stukeley, M.D., published by the Surtees Society, 
i. 95-6. In the Monthly Keview for March 
1 756 there is printed a letter of Bentley’s, con- 
taining a severe criticism on Barnes’s Homer. 
In Hearne’s Collections (Oxford Hist. Soc.) are 
many references to him and quotations of his 
letters and verses.] A. H. B. 

BABNES, JULIANA. [See Berners,] 

BARNES, RICHARD (1632-1687), 
bishop of Durham, was son of John Barnes 
and Agnes Saunderson, his wife, and bom 
at Bould, near Warrington, in Lancashire, 
1532. At the parish school of Warrington 
Barnes doubtless received his first education. 
In 1662 he was ‘elected a fellow of Brase- 
nose College [Oxford] by the authority of the 
king’s council.’ He proceeded B.A. 1663, and 
M..\. 1657. Having received holy orders, he 
was presented to the small livings of Stone- 
grave and Stokesley, Yorkshire. On 12 July 
1 661 he was admitted chancellor of the church 
at York, and later became canon-residentiary 
and prebendary of Laughton in the same 
churdh (Le Neve’s Fa«u, iii. 166). He was 
also chosen public reader of divinity there. 
On 4 Jan. 1667 he was created suffragan- 
bishop of Nottingham (Le Neve, iii. 241 ; 
JPat. 9 JSliz. p. 11, m. 33). The consecra- 
tion took place in the church of St. Peter 
at York ox the archbishop (Sandys), as- 
sisted by the bishops of Durham (Pilking- 
ton) and Chester (Downman). He was 
elected to the see of Carlisle on 26 .Tune 
1570, and received the royal assent 13 July, 
the temporalities being restored to him on the 
26th of the same month (Lb Neve, iii. 241). 
By the influence of his patrox^ Burghley, the 
queen granted him ‘ a license to hold in com- 
mfrnimn^ with his bishopric, the chancellor- 
ship of York, the rectories of Stonegrave and 
Stokesley, and also the rectory 01 Romald- 
kirk, Yorkshire, as soon as it fell vacant.’ 
lie resigned the chancellorship in 1671 (Lb 
Neve, lii, 166). On 6 April 1677 he was 
elected to the most splendid of all the sees, 
Durham, in succession to its first protestant 
bishop, Pi^ington, who died 23 Jan. 1676-6. 
I^e obtai|D|j^ fhe royal assent on the 19th of 


the same month, the archbishop’s confirma- 
tion on 9 May following, and the temporali- 
ties on the 29th of same month (Lb Nbye, 
iii. 294). Burghley was responsible for this 
appointment, and in a letter to him dated 
23 March 1676 Barnes writes : ‘ Your lordship 
was mine only preferrer to Carlell, where I 
have served my seven years, and I trust dis- 
charged the promise yee then made unto her 
highness on my behalf, which in this poore 
and bare living was all that I could do ; 
now by your means being preferred to a 
better, if in time I be not thankful. . . .’ 
Barnes’s gratitude took the shape of deliver- 
ing up (practically) to the crown, a long 
string of ‘ Manores ’ belonging to the see. 
Barnes has been severely blamed for thi.s 
compliance ; but it is doubtful if, in any 
single case, bishopric or other dignity ever 
was then presented under any other con- 
ditions (SxRYPB, ii. App. 66). Bishop Pil- 
kington had neglected his great diocese, and 
Barnes, writing to his patron, describes his 
see as ‘ this Angies stabiilum, the church of 
Durham . . . whose stinke is grievous in the 
nose of God and men, and which to jiurge far 
passeth Hercules labours.’ It is important, 
with reference to the charges afterwards 
brought against Barnes, to continue the quota- 
t ion. ‘ The malicious of the county are remark- 
ably exasperated against mo ; and whereas at 
home they dare neither by words nor deeds 
deal undutifully against me, yet abroad 
they defaee me by all slanders, false reports, 
and shameless lyes ; though the same be 
never so inartificial or incredible, according 
to the northern guise, which is never to be 
ashamed, however they bely and deface kim 
whom tliey hate, yea, though it be before 
the humblest ’ (Strype, ii. 482-3). 

Barnes has l^en accused of acting rapa- 
ciously, with the help of his brother John, 
chancellor in his court. But John was not 
his chancellor, and his ‘Clavis Ecclesias- 
tica,’ an elaborate account of all the livings in 
the province of York, remains to show that 
his diocese was admirably administered. His 
own naturally unworldly temperament doubt- 
less exposed him to being ‘ preyed upon ’ by 
those who served him ; and that, combined 
with his enforced dispute about ‘dilapidations ’ 
with Bishop Pilkinjrton’s widow, his quarrels 
with Archbishop Grindal, and his generous 
protection of the puritans, made him many 
enemies. A full and candid examination of 
the facts, however, leaves Bishop Barnes be- 
yond most of his age — as he was early called 
— ‘ learned, affable, and generous ; ’ and if at 
times over-indulgent to offenders, pecuni- 
arily and otherwise, the magnanimous weak- 
ness was a ‘ failing ’ that ‘ leaned to virtue’s 
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side.’ His humility and clemency are well 
illustrated by a story in the life oi Bernard 
Oilpin, in Brook’s ‘ Lives of the Puritans ’ 
(i. 266^8). We are there told how Gilpin, 
who was an energetic preacher in the wild 
border-country, was ordered to preach before 
Barnes, and boldly denounced him for his 
want of due severity. The bishop went 
home with Gilpin, and said to him, ‘ Father 
Gilpin, I acknowledge you are fitter to be the 
bishop of Durham than I am to be the parson 
of your church. I ask forgiveness of past 
injuries. Forgive me, father. I know you 
have enemies, but wliile I live bishop of Dur- 
ham^ be secure; none of them shall cause 
you any further trouble ’ (cf. Carleton’s and 
Gilpin’s Lives of Bernard Gilpin'). 

Tn 1678 Barnes was on a commission for 
the visitation of the church of Durham. 
In February 1679 he was created D.D. at 
Oxford, having taken the degree of B.D. 
at Cambridge. On 24 May 1680, the queen 
commissioned him. Lord Ilunsdon, and others 
to proceed to the borders of Scotland for 
* redress of grievances.’ 

Barnes died on 24 Aug. 1587, and was 
buried in the choir of his cathedral. The dean 
of Durham (Dr. Toby Matthew) preached his 
funeral sermon on 7 Sept., from I’salm ciii. 
15, 16. The following epitaph is still to be 
read on his torab:- 


Castle ; Claris Ecclesiastica, ut supra ; Cooper's 
Athen. Cantab, ii. 1 6-16 ; Wood’s Athense (Bliss), 
ii. 826; Lansdowne MSS. i. 48, 60, 61, 71, ii. 247 ; 
Stiype’s Orindal, ep. ded. and p. 164 ; Strype’s 
Parker, i. 240 ; Bedford’s Blazon of Episcopacy, 
117; Ussher’s Letters, 26 ; Thorpe’s Cal. of State 
Papers, 406, 620.] A. B. G. 

BARNE^ ROBERT, D.D. (1495-1640), 
protestant divine and martyr, was a Norfolk 
man, born in the neighbourhood of Lynn. 
Bishop Bale, who was bom in 1496 and 
studied with him at Cambridge in 1614, 
says that he was of the same age with him- 
self. It must have been two or three years 
! before that date — in fact, while he was still a 
I boy, if we are to interpret Bale’s word 
pvl)es strictly — that he was made an Augus- 
tinian friar, and joined the convent of Austin 
friars at Cambridge. Here he discovered a 
I taste for learning, and was sent for a time to 
j study at Louvain ; on his return to Cam- 
[ bridge, he was made prior of the house. A 
j devoted piy)il named Thomas Parnell came 
I back from Louvain with him, and read with 
I him, as P’oxe informs us, *copia verborum 
! et rerum,’ not the well-known work of Eras- 
I mus so entitled, but classical authors such as 
j Terence, Plautus, and Cicero ; by which ‘ he 
I caused the house shortly to flourish with 
j good let ters, and made a great part of thtv 
house learned who before were drowned in 


Beverendo in Christo imtri nc domino, dom. | ^a^^rous ignorance.’ It is strange that in 
Richardo Barnes, Dunelmi episcopo, pnpsuli i telling us this hoxe should have glanced at 
prsedocto, UberaH.etmunifico, I’.S. praiclarissimo i file title of a work of Erasmus without 
patri P.P.P. Obiit xxiv. Augusti, a.d. 1587, mentioning him by name, especially as the 
letatis suse 65. Mors mihi lucrum. great Dutch scholar must have been at Cam- 


Astm tenent animam, corpusquo hoc marmore 
clausum ; 

Fama polos ponetrat ; nomen nati atque nepotos 
Consorvant; vivit semper post funora virtus. 

Barnes married first Fredosmund, daughter 
of Ralph GiATord, of Claydon, Bucks, by whom 
he had issue five sons and four daughters. 
The third son was Bamabe Barnes, the 

S )et of ‘Parthenophil and Parthenophe ’ [see 
ARNES, Barnab^. Bames married se- 
condly, in 1682, .lane, a French lady, by 
whom he had no issue ; after his death she 
became the wife of Dr. Leonard Pilkington, 
master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

His ^ Injunctions and other Ecclesiastical 
Proceedings’ were edited by J. Raine for the 
Surtees Society in 1860. 

[Introduction to Barnabe Barnes’s Poems, in 
Dr. Orosart’s Occasional Issues (1876) ; Surtees 
and Hutchinson’s Durham (the latter ml solaces 
* Bould * in Lincolnshire instead of Lancashire) ; 
Strype’s Annals, ii. 481, appendix 106, p. 621, 
et alibi ; Bymer’s Fcedera, xv. p. 786 ; Willis’s 
Cathedrals, i. 220; Fuller’s Church History, 
lib. ix. p. 101 ; Raine’s History of Auckland 


bridge at least part of the time that Bames 
was there, and could scarcely have been ig- 
norant of the efibrts of a fellow- worker to 
revive learning at the university. But it is 
more extraordinary still that, if Bames pro«- 
duced any marked impression in this wayi 
not a word should be said about him, good 
or evil, in all the correspondence 6f Erasmus. 
We cannot, however, reasonably doubt that 
he drew to himself at Cambridge a number 
of congenial souls, of whom Foxe mentions 
five by name, one of them being Miles Cover- 
dale, afterwards so well known for his trans- 
lation of the Bible. He discussed que^ions* 
of divinity at the university, and was made 
D.D. in 1623. He then became acquainted 
with the writings of Luther, and adopted his 
opinions, to which it appears he . was con- 
verted by Thomas Bilney, the Norwich mar- , 
tyr. He first laid himself open to a chaisge 
of heresy by a sermon deUvered at St. ' 
ward’s church, at Cambridge, on Sim^ay, 
24 Dec. 1626, on the text, * Rejoice in the 
Lord alway ’ (Phil. iv. 4), in which depre- 
ciated the special observance of grea^festmil^ 
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like that of the day following, and piit forth 
various other unconventional opinions. It 
was a sermon of a highly puritanical charac- 
ter, well calculated to raise a stir ; but when 
brought before the vice-chancellor at Clare 
Hall he declined to repudiate sentiments 
which he had not precisely uttered, or to give 
any satisfactory explanation. The result was 
1 hat he was sent up to London to appear be- 
fore Wolsey as legate. The substance of his 
examination, both at Cambridge and befoi’e 
AVolsey, is recorded by himself, and gives us, 
what was certainly not intended by the 
writer, rather a favourable impression of the 
cardinal’s real humility. Wolsey road over 
to him the catalogue of articles charged | 
against him, asking his reasons occasion- , 
ally on one or other point. At last he ■ 
came to the !22nd article, by which it ap- 
peared that Barnes had attacked his pomp ' 
and splendour as a cardinal. ‘ How think j 
ye ? ’ said Wolsey. ‘ Were it better for me, { 
o«*ing in the honour and dignity that I am, { 
to coin my pillars and poleaxes and give the 1 
money to nve or six beggars than for to t 
maintain the commonwealth by them as I 
do ? ’ Barnes answered that he thought it 
would be more conducive to the honour of 
God and the salvation of the cardinal’s soul 
that the pillars and poleaxes should be coined 
and given away in alms ; as for the com- 
monwealth, it did not depend on them. W ol- 
sey seems to have thougnt him a foolish fel- 
low, and to have been anxious to put an end to 
the prooeedings against him. ‘ Will you bo 
ruled by us,’ he asked him, ‘ and we will do all 
things for your honesty and for the honesty 
of the university F * ‘I thank your OTaco,’ 
replied Barnes, ‘ for your good will. I will 
stick to the holy scripture and to God’s book, 
according to the' simple talent that God hath 
lent me.’ ‘ Well,’ said the cardinal, ‘ thou 
shalt have thy learning tried to the utter- 
most, and thou shalt have the law.’ 

He was accordingly examined in February 
1526 by the bishops of London, Rochester, 
Bath, wid St. Asapn’s, on twenty-five articles 
objected to him. In preparin||p Ms answers 
Coverdole and two other of his Cambridge 
friends actpd as his secretaries. He would 
have been sent to the Tower, but, at the in- 
tercession of' \yol8ey’8 secretary, Gardiner, 
and Bdward Fox, hb was committed to the 
custody of a seijeant-at-arms till produced 
at 4;fae chaptei^onse at Westminster before 
the biiliops. > ^The result of his examination 
WQ 4 t^t ne.was called on to abjure or burn, 
and .he is said to have had serious thoughts 
of ehduring the latter alteniative ; but Gar- 
diner and Fox pysrsuaded Mm to accept<the 
formerl , Gardiner, who had knpwn him at'- 


I Cambridge, himself describes him as having 
j been ‘ beloved of many as a good fellow in 
company,’ though ‘ of a merry scoffing wit ; ’ 
and he could not but befriend him. He and 
four German merchants of the Steelyard, who 
had been Condemned at the same time for 
propagating Luther’s writings, were sen- 
tenced to carry faggots at St. Paul’s. On 
the day appointed tne cathedral was crowded. 
The cardinal, with six-and-thirty abbots, 
mitred priors and bishops in full pomp, sat 
j enthroned on a scaffold at the top of the 
stairs, and Bishop Fisher, of Rochester, 
preached a sermon against Lutheranism ; 
after which Barnes and the others knelt down, 
asked forgiveness of God, the church, and the 
cai’dinal, and then were conducted to the rood 
at the north door of the cathedral, where, a 
fire being lighted, they cast in their faggots. 
They were then absolved by Bishop Fisher. 

Nevertheless Barnes, who had been pre- 
viously committed to the Fleet, was sent 
back thither, and remained half a year in 
prison. Afterwards he was given up to his 
own order and placed in the Austin Friars 
in London, where ho cont inued ‘ a free 

E risoner,’ as Foxe calls him, for some time ; 

ut upon further complaints being made 
against him he was transferred to the Austin 
Friars at Northampton, where he onoe more 
stood in danger of being burned as a relapsed 
heretic. How he had merited such treatment 
we are not informed by sympathising bio- 
graphers ; but a Lollard examined for heresy 
some time afterwards distinctly states that 
he liad visited Friar Barnes at the Austin 
Friars in London at Michaelmas 1526, and 
that Barnes had surreptitiously sold him a 
New Testament, and promised to write to a 
clergyman in Essex to encourage him in 
heresy (Sthypb’s JE'cc/. Mem. I. ii. 65). This 
in itself, after a recantation of former errors, 
was enough to place him in considerable 
danger ; but he contrived, probably in 1628 
(in the third year of his" imprisonment, says 
Bale), to escape beyond sea to Antwerp. He 
retended to oe mad; wrote a letter saying 
e meant to drown himself, and left his 
clothes where 'they might appear to give 
evidence of the fact. BEe spent the next 
two or three years in Germonv, where, to 
avoid detectijjbi, he assumed tne name of 
Anthonius AWrius, or Antonius Anglus, 
became'acqutthtted with Luther and the other 
Germpn reformers (he even lodged with Lu- 
ther), and obtained some influence with 
Frederic I of Denmark and the Duke of 
Saxony. In this exile he wrote a treatise in 
defence of some articles of the Lutheran 
faith, which was published in German, with 
a translation by Bugenhagen, in 1631. During 
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the same year he was invited to return to 
li^ngland by Henry VIII’s minister Cromwell, 
who saw that his master now required the 
aid of protestaut arguments against the see 
of Home. Foxe absurdly says that he was 
sent ambassador to Henry VlII, his own 
king, by the king of Denmark. It is pretty 
clear from the correspondence of the time that 
Henry really wanted him in England ; a copy 
of his book having been sent over by Stephen 
V aughan for presentation to the king (^Calen- 
dar, Henry VlII, vol. v. Nos. 532-3, 693). 
But he certainly did not come as an ambas- 
sador, nor was ho openly recognised as having 
been sent for by the king, else Sir Thomas 
More,' who was then lord chancellor, would 
not have attempted (as Fo.ve informs us that 
he did) again to put him in prison. ]More, 
of course, only tried to put in force the ex- 
isting law against a runaway . friar ; hut 
Barnes was sufficiently protected by Crom- 
well and the king, and Sir Thomas contented 
himself with answering him in print. 

During this period of his return to England 
he took up his abode in Ijondon at the Steel- 
yard, the house of the German merchants. 
One day, at Hampton Court, lie met his old 
friend Gardiner, who had before persuaded 
him to recant some absurdities, among others 
the opinion that it was unchristian to sue 
any one for debt. This proposition Barnes 
had hotly maintained, but had afterwards re- 
canted on being shown by Gardiner a passage 
in St. Augustine’s writings to the contrary. 
Yet after nis recantation ho had perversely 
returned to his old opinion, declaring in a 
rinted book that Gardiner had inveigled 
im into the recantation by a garbled ex- 
tract, and that the latter part of the passage 
in St. Augustine really favoured his view. 
Being now brought again into contact with 
Gardiner, who had recently become bishop of 
Winchester, he was compelled to ask for- 
giveness for this statement, and confess to 
him on his knees in the presence of Cranmer 
that St. Augustine’s authority was alto- 
gether against the view that he had upheld ; 
and he promised to write another book in 
Gardiner’s justification, who upon this became 
friends with him om^ more, and had him to 
his own house. 

He appears to have remained in England 
till 1534, when he was sent by ^enry v III 
to Hamburg. He wrote from' that city on 
12 July, advising Henry to make an alliance 
with the newly elected king of Dennfark, 
Christian III. But he immediately after- 
wards returned home, and the very next 
month (August) he is spoken of as naving 
daily discussions with the bishops and other 
divines in England, chiefly, doubtless, on thb 


I new doctrine of the royal supremacy. Early 
i in the following year he appears to have been 
sent to Germany to procure irom the Butheran 
' divines an approval of Henry VIII’s divorce 
' and second marriage. It was not a very 
; hopeful attempt, seeing that he had already 
tried tq extort such an opinion from Luther 
himself, even before the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, and Luther had given him a very un- 
favourable reply (Ltitheri Epp. 267). He very 
soon returned to England, and was again des- 
patched in .July of the same year to Witten- 
berg with letters from the king to the Elector 
of .Saxony, in which he was designated the 
king’s chaplain. One object of this second 
mission was to prevent Melanchthon from ac- 
I cept ing an invitation from Francis I to visit 
Franco and get him rather to come to Eng- 
land, where Henry VIII desired to confer 
with him. But, 1 hough well disposed to do 
so, Melanchthon was not allowed oy the elec- 
tor to visit either sovereign. 

After returning from this mission Barnes 
remained for some years in England. In 
15.37 ho was left executor to a puritanical 
alderman named Humphrey Monmouth, who 
desired to be buried without any ringing of 
bells or singing of dirges, and left a bequest 
for thirty sermons instead of the usual thirty 
masses after his funeral. Next year Barnes 
and one or two others introduced for the first 
time the practice of saying the mass and the 
‘ Te Deum ’ in English. He took part in the 
religious conferences held that year befoi*e 
j the king, with some divines from Germany, 

! of whose views he seems to have been the 
! only English supporter. He was, hoyrever, a 
I strong opponent of the anabaptists and of 
the sect called sacramentarians, who denied 
transubstantiation, insomuch that he was 
named on a commission for the examination 
and punishment of the former (1 Oct. 1638), 
and took some part in calling the unfortunate 
martyr Lambert to account for his opinions. 

In 1539 he was sent into Germ^y to 
negotiate the king’s marria^ with Anne of 
Oleves, a mission not calculated in the.end« 
to win him ^e king’s gratitude. Next year 
a catholic reaction took place, and A^^ne of 
Oleves was repudiated. But Barneahad got 
into serious trouble, and, it must be said, py 
his own extreme amgan ce, beforeUihere was 
any visible sign of the coming change. Ih 
the early part of„ the year he and two othev 
preachers of the same school, named Garvet 
and Jerome, were appointed W.preauli at' 
Paul’s Cross ; but the arrangement was 
tered to allow Gardinej^ the ioishdp pi Wm- 
cheater, to preach the nrst^ Sunday in Lem. 
The bishop in his «ermon made sonte severe 
ren^ks on t^e part that friars had taken in 
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the sale of indulgences, and observed that, 
though the order had been abolished, their 
sophistries had not been got rid of. ‘ Now 
they be gone with all their trumpery,’ he 
said ; * but the devil is not yet gone.’ Men 
who no longer wore friars’ habits offel‘ed 
heaven without works to sinners. This 
Barnes felt as a home-thrust. Luther’s doc- 
trine of justification by faith seems to have 
been specially popular among those who had 
belonged, like him, to Luther's own order, the 
Augustinians ; and when his turn came to 

} >reach on mid-Lent Sunday, he attacked the 
lishop personally from the same pulpit with 
much scurrilous abuse and invective. The in- 
sult was too gross to be passed over. Urged 
by his friends, Gardiner complained to the 
king, who appointed two divines to hear the 
dispute in private. Putting aside the per- 
sonal question, Gardiner challenged his oppo- 
nent to answer his arguments, and gave nim 
a night to prepare his reply. Next morrifng, 
after the discussion had lasted two hours, 
Barnes fell on his knees before him and asked 
pity, praising the bishop’s learning. Gar- 
diner lifted him up and frankly forgave his : 
rudeness, offering to provide a living for him [ 
in his own house if he would live ‘ fellow- 
like ’ and give no more offence. For two days 
Barnes seems to have been shaken in his 
opinions, and even brought one of his own 
associates to Gardiner to hear his arguments 
against their favourite heresies. He also 
signed a retractation ; and he and his two 
friends who hatl preached in Lent wore ap- 

g ointed to preach again in Easter week at 
t. Mary Spital. 

Tliey did so, and Gardiner was present at 
Barnes’s sermon; the preacher appealed to 
him publicly for forgiveness in a way which 
rather hurt his feelings, as it seemed calcu- 
lated to advertise his own humility and 
cast a doubt upon the genuineness of 
Gardiner’s charity. Yet after the bidding 

E rayer he returned to the old doctrine that 
e had recanted, or, at least, preached such 
an ambiguous sermon that the lord mayor, 
who was present, appealed to the bishop 
whether he should not at once send him to 
prison. The sermons of the other two seem 
to have been equally unsatisfactory, and by 
order of the council they were all three sent 
to the Tower. An act of attainder was passed 
against them in parliament, and they were 
excepted from the general pardon promul- 
gated this year. On ^0 J uly they were taken 
to Smithfield, together with three others who 
had^long suffered imprisonment for opinions 
of a totally opposite description. The latter 
had been condemned by a bill of attainder in 
parliament for denying the king’s supremacy. 


and were put to the horrible death then 
awarded to traitors; while Barnes and his 
two companions, as heretics, were committed 
to the flames. Such was the final reward of 
one whose narrow fanaticism had led him at 
one time to espouse even with too much 
warmth the cause of the king, his master. 
He died a victim to that royal supremacy 
' which he had done his best to promote. 
Being condemned, moreover, without a hear- 
ing, simply by a bill of attainder, no one 
knew the precise cause for v^hich he suffered. 

I I^uther supposed it was for his opposition to 
the divorce from Anne of Cleves, which may 
possibly be true. Such biographical notices 
of Barnes as have hitherto appeared have been 
founded almost entirely on the statements of 
puritanical writers like Hall and FoxOj whose 
well-known prejudice against Bishop Gar- 
diner coloured everything relating to the 
persecutions of this period. This is the first 
account of him in which Gardiner’s own 
statement.s, published at a time when, as he 
himself repeatedly says, they could all be 
corroborated by living witnesses, have been 
even taken into account. They show clearly 
that it was the supposed persecutor who 
was forbearing, and that it was the victim 
who was arrogant, dogmatic, and conceited^ 
far beyond what his i^eal attainments ju.sli- 
fied. 

Ilis principal writings, so far as they are 
; known to us, are as follows : 1 . ‘ Furnemlich 
j Artickel der Christlichen Eirchen,’ published 
! in German under the name of Antonins An- 
glus at Nurcnbergin 1531. 2. ‘ASupplica- 

cion unto the most gracyous prynce Henry 
1 fhe VIII,’ London, 1534 (an earlier undated 
• edition). 3. Vitte Romanorum Pontificum,’^ 
Basl^ 1535. 4. Various Tracts on Faith 

1 and J iistification. 6. ‘ What the Church is, 
and who bee thereof.’ The confession of 
. faith which he uttered just before his death 
I was translated into German, and numerous 
' editions of it were published the same year 
(1640), and shortly afterwards at Augsburg, 
Wittenberg, and other places in Germany. 
Barnes’s En^ish works, with those of 
Tyndall and Frith, were issued by Daye, 
eiiited by Foxe, in 1673. 

[The Supplication of Dr. Barnes ; Gardiner’a 
Declaration against Joye ; Coverdale’s Con^- 
tation of Standisb ; Foxe ; Bale’s Scriptores ; 
Daye’s edition of Tyndall, Frith, and !mrnes ; 
Wri^thesley’s Chronicle ; Seckendorf ; Strype ; 
Calendar of Heniy VIII, vol. T. sq. ; Melan- 
chthon’s Letters ; More’s Confiitacion of Tyndnl 
(2nd part) ; Luther’s Preface to Barnes’s Con- 
fession (Erlangen edit, of Luther’s "Woska, Ixiil. 
396-400) ; Wilkins, iii. 836 ; Stat. 32 Hen. VIII, 

& 49, 8. 10, and c. 60.] J. G, 
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BARNES, THOMAS, D.D. (1747-1810), 
Unitarian rainistor and educational reformer,, 
son of William Barnes, of Warrington, came, 
it is believed, of the same stock as Bishop 
Richard Barnes [q. v.]. 11 is mother was 

Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Blinston, of AVigan. He was born on 13 F eb. 
1746-7. He lost his father when he was in 
his third year ; but his mother gave him an 
admirable home-training. He received his 
'dement ary education at the grammar school 
of his native town xinder successive masters, 
named Owen and Holland (of Bolton), and 
later in the Warrington Academy, the 
Unitarian training college, whoi’e he showed 
himself a brilliant student. He was subse- 
quently licensed as a preacher of the gospel, 
and became minister of the congregation at 
Cockey Moor (Ainsworth, near Bolton) in j 
1768. He remained there for eleven years. 1 
When he left, the numbers in attendance { 
had ti*ebled. In 1780 he became the minister 
of Cross St reet chapel at Manche.ster. It 
was at the time the largest, wealthiest, and 
most influential congregation of prote.stant 
dissenters in the town and district, and there 
he remained for thirty years until his death. 
In 1781, together with his learned friends. 
Hr. Percival and Mr. Henry, he founded the j 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester ; became one of its two secretaries, 
and took a leading part, for several years, in 
its meetings and transactions. In 1783 he 
read a paper before the society, wherein he 
sti’enuously advocated the extension of liberal 
education in Manchestei*. He ant icipated the 
higher grade schools of our time — that is, a 
provision for the instruction of youths of the 
town between their leaving a gi'ammar school 
and entering into business. His plan was 
approved ; a seminary, called ‘ The College 
of Arts and Sciences,’ was established, and 
various men of special qualifications were 
placed on its start’ of instructors. Barnes 
t brew his whole strength into this scheme. 
He himself delivered a course of lect ures on 
moral philosophy, and a second on com- 
merce. The high hopes excited by t.he aus- 
picious inauguration of the college were 
somewhat falsified latterly. The historian 
of Lancashire informs us that ‘ except the 
honourable testimonies of approbation from 
abl^ judges in every part ol the kingdom, 
the virtuous labours 01 himself and his col- 
leagues met with little reward* (Baines 
and IIabland’s Lancashire^ ii. 240). Ifis 
essays, which were published in the early 
volmnes of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and his distinctive services in the 
college, won for him in 1784 ‘the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity from the um- 
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versity of Edinburgh — a rare testimony then 
to a nonconformist. Shortly after. Dr. Barnes 
was induced, in association with his minis- 
terial colleague, the Rev. Mr, Harrison, to 
undertake the government of Manchester 
College. lie became its principal, and held 
the important and influential oflice for about 
twelve years. In 1798 he retired on account 
of failing strength. None the loss did he 
continue to take a leading part in the local 
[ institutions of Manchester. The infirmary, 
the board of health, the house of recovery 
and fever wards divided his public-spirited 
attention. He died on 27 June 1810. Besides 
the occasional pieces noticed, Dr. Barnes 
published ‘A Funeral Sermon on the Death 
of the Rev. Thomas Threlkeld, of Rochdale,’ 
and was a contributor (anonymously) to 
contemporary perio<liculs. His ‘Discourse 
upon the Commencement of the Acrademy,’ 
published in 1786, was reprinted in 1806. 
Barnes, although usually designated a pres- 
byterian, was a Unitarian. 

[Baines and Harland’s Lancashire, ii. 240, 
and local researches,] A. 13. Gr, 

BARNES, THOMAS (1785-1841), edi- 
tor of the ‘Times,’ was born about 1785, 
and received his (jarly education at Christ’s 
Hospital. He was there the schoolfellow 
of Leigh Hunt, who desci’ibes him as re- 
markable foi' his good looks, his attainments 
in Latin and English, and his love of bath- 
ing and boating. 1 le proceede<l to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and took his dt‘gTee in 
1 808. Coming up to Loiulon, he bt*came for 
a time a member of the literary circle to 
which Hunt, Lamb, and Huzlitt belonged, 
and connected himself with journalism. A 
series of sketches of lt;adiug mtirabers of par- 
liament by him, which originally appeared in 
the ‘ Examiner ’ under the signature of 
‘Criticus,’ was published under the same 
name in 1815. They are somewhat meagre 
in matter and juvenile in style, but full of 
pointed and incisive sentences ; their habit ual 
unfairness to the supporters of the admini- 
stration is hardly a matter of surprise. Barnes 
was at the time an advanced liberal, but by 
1817 had sufliciently moderated his views t® 
assume a position independent of party by 
accepting the editorship of the ‘ Times ’ upon 
the retirement of Dr. Stoddart. Ho spoeaily 
approved himself the most able conductor 
the paper had up to that t^me had, and placed 
it beyond the reach of competition not more 
by the ability of his own articles than by the 
unity of tone and sentiment which he Knew 
how to impart to the publication as a whole.* 
This did not exclude rapid changes of political 
views. In 1831 the ‘ Times ’ was roremost 
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among the advocates of reform. ‘Barnes/ 
wrote Mr. Greville, after a conversation with 
]um, ‘ is evidently a desperate radical.’ Four 
years later its services to Sir llobert Peel’s 
iidministration were acknowledged by that 
statesman in a memorable letter printed in 
Carlyle’s ‘ Tafe of .lobn Sterling.’ An accurate 
perception of tlu^ tendencies of public opinion 
was no doubt the principal motive of this 
rolte-farfi, which has nevertheless been said 
to have been promoted by a personal pique 
betwc'en Barnes and Brougham, wlio had 
himself contributed to the ‘ Times ’during the 
reform agitation. Barnes certainly disliked 
the cliancellor, whose biography he wrote on 
occasion of his reported death in 1889, and 
Avhose translation of ‘ J )emostliene8 on the 
Crown ’ he criticised with merciless sarcasm, 
lie died on 7 May 1841 from the effects of a 
painful surgical operation. Barnes’s life was 
undistinguished by remarkable events, and 
his pei*sonality seems almost merged in that 
of the powerful journal with which he iden- 
tified himself, llis private character was 
amiable and social, notwithstanding the 
caust ic tone of his conversation. ITis coad- 
jutor, hid ward Sterling, told Moore that ‘he 
iiiiver heard Barnes speak of any one othei*- 
wise than depreciatingly, but the next mo- 
mimt after abusing a man he would go any 
length to serve him.’ His talents were of 
the highest order. The ‘ Greville Memoirs ’ 
afford ample proof that his position on the 
‘ Times’ was not that of a mere instrument, 
but that its political course was mainly 
<lirocted by him, and that no condescension 
•was thought too great to secure his support. 

‘ Why,’ said Lord Lyndhurst to Greville, 

‘ Barnes is the most powerful man in the 
country.’ ‘Hemight/saysLoighllunt, ‘have 
made himself a name in wit and literature, 
had he cared much for anything beyond his 
glass of Avine and his Fielding.’ But the 
exigencies of newspaper literature afford a 
more satisfactory explanation. 

[Gent. Mag. N.S. xvi. 96 ; Leigh Hunt’s Auto- 
biograpliy ; Mooro’s Memoirs, Journal, and Cor- 
respondence ; ( j reville Memoirs ; Blanch’s Famous 
and Successful Bluocoat Boys, 1880.] R. G. 

BABNESTAPOLIUS,OBERTUS. [See 
Turneb, Hobebt.] 

BABHET, JOHN (d. 1873), bishop suc- 
cessively of Worcester, Bath and Wells, and 
Ely, was chaplain to Thomas Lisle, who oc- 
cupied the latter see from 1345 to 1301. He 
was collated to the prebend of Chamberlain 
Wood in the church of St. Paul in 1347, and 
to the prebend of Wolvoy in the church of 
Lichfield in 1854. This latter j)rebend he 


exchanged for the archdeaconry of Lon- 
don. Ho was summoned to parliament in 
1359. In 1302 he was, by virtue of the 
pope’s bull of provision, consecrated bishop 
of Worcester; the next year he was made 
treasurer of England, and by another papal 
provision (24 Nov.) translated to Bath and 
Wells. By another bull, dated 15 Dec. 1300, 
he Avas translated to Ely. He resigned 
the oflice of treasurer of England in 1370. 
His death occurred at Bishop’s Hatfield, 
Hei’tfordshire, on 7 June 1373, but his body 
was convoyed to Ely and buried in the 
cathedral on the south side of the high altar. 
A liaTulsome monument of grey marble, Avith 
his effigies engraved on brass (now torn off), 
AA’as there erected to bis memory, 

[Godwiu’.s Cat. of the Bishops of England 
(1615), 273, copy in Brit. Mus. Avith manusci’ipt-. 
notes; GodAV'in,De Fraj-sulibus (Richardson), 265; 
Benthnm’s Ely (1812), 148, 163, 164, 165. 287; 
Wharlon’s Anglia Sacra, i. 664; Rymer’s Fo?- 
dera(1708), vi. 539; Addit. MS. 6165, p. 157 ; 
Cliaml)or.s's Illn-str. of Worcestershire Biog. 24; 
Cassan’s Bi.shops of Bath and Wells, 170-174; 
Le NoA’o’a Fasti (Hardy), i. 138, 336, 640, ii. 321, 
374, iii. 58.] “ T. C. 

BARNETT, CURTIS (rl. 1746), commo- 
dore, was the son of a lieutenant who Avas 
lost, in the Stirling Castle, in the groat storm 
i 27 Nov. 1703. Of the date of his birth and 
of his early service there is no known record ; 
but he was already a lieutenant of some 
standing when, in 1726, lie was appointed to 
the Torbay, Sir Charles Wager’s flagship in 
the Balt ic cruise of that year, during which 
ho seems to haA"e serv'ed on the personal staff 
of the admiral, in a capacity after Avards known 
as a flag-lieutenancy. In the summer of 1 730 
he was appointed to command the Spence 
sloop on the coast of Ireland, and early in the 
following year was promoted to the fiideford 
frigate, fitting out for the Mediterranean as 

f art of the fleet under Sir Charles Wager. 

n October he was at Ijeghorn, and was sent 
by Sir Charles with despatches for the king 
of Spain, then at Seville. ‘ The despatches 
I brought,’ he reported to the admiralty, 

‘ gave great satisfaction to the king of Spain, 
who was pleased to present me with a dia- 
mond ring, and ordered his ministers to 
thank me for my diligence and despatch’ 
(8 Nov. 1731). On his return through the 
Straits, 24 Nov. 1731, he encountered a 
French merchant ship, which fired at the 
Bkdeford, taking her for a Sallee rover, and 
was forced to apologise after a short action. 
He continued in the Bideford on the Medi- 
terranean station for three ^ears, returning 
home in Augpist 1734 ; and in the following 
Februaiy commissioned the Nottingham, 60 
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guns, for service as guardship in the Downs. A few months afterwards the ])ragon re- 
On 1 Aug. 1737 ho turned over to the Dragon, turned to England, and in March 1742-3 
also of 60 guns, and continued in the Chan- Barnett was appointed to the Prince Fred- 
nel for some time after the declaration of war erick for Channel serv’ice, and was with 
with Spain, when, in^ October 1740, he was the fleet under Sir John Norris when .the 
sent out to join Admiral Haddock off Cadiz. I French came oft’ Dungeness, 24 Fob. 1743-4. 
In July 1741 ho was detached with the j A few weeks later ho turned over to the 
Folkcstoiio and Feversham, each of 40 guns, j Deptford, 50 guns, and was appointed com- 
to cru|se in the Straits ; and on the niglit of > modore of a small squadron ordered to the 
the 25th chased and came up with three j East Indies. With this he put to sea on 
French men-of-war homeward' bound from ! 1 May 1744, and on the 26th anchored in 
the West Indies — the Bor^e of 60 guns, Porto Pray a. There was already in the bay 
Aquilon of 40, and h’lore, a 26-gun frigate, a Spanish privateer, which at flrst Barnett 
Barnett hailed the Aejuilon ; she replied they ha<l no intention of disturbing, out of respect 
were French from Martinique. Barnett sus- to the neutrality of Portugal; but being 
pected that they were Spaniards. So, after re- short ly after informed that this same priva- 
peated warnings, he fired into the Aquilon ; teer had taken and burnt some English ves- 
sho replied with a broadside, and a sharp ac- .sols at the Isle of May, ho sent his boats on 
tion began. The Folkestone only was in board and took possession of her and her 
company ; but about daybreak the Fevi^rshnm prizes without delay. The prizes he restored 
came up, when the Frenchmen brought to, to their former owners, and finally sold the 
and hoisted their colours. Barnett on this privateer to the I’ortuguese for 1,200 dol- 
sent a boat on board the BorC'c, to explain to lars. After they had passed St. Paul’s the 
the French commodore, M. de Caylus, that squadron was divided, part of it making for 
what had happened was due to the captain tlie Straits of Malacca ; whilst Barnett, in 
of the Aquilon, who had behaved with great the Deptford, with the Preston, also of 50 
want of politeness. INI. de Caylus, after some guns, went through the Straits of Sunda to 
discussion, said that from the manner of the Batavia, and thence for a cruise in the Straits 
English attack he had concluded there was of Banca, where, on 26 .Tan. 1744-5, they en- 
war between the two countries, and desired | countered, and aftersome resistance captured, 
the Dragon’s officer to declare, on his honour, i throe large French East Indiamen, richly 
that there was not; and so the shijis sepa- laden from Chinn. I'he governor of Batavia 
raled (JiutTSox’s Nat', and Mil. Memoirs, iii. readily bought them for 92,000/., cash down, 
31). It was an unfortunate aftair ; but there which was at once shared out amongst the 
is no reason to suppose it other than a mis- ships’ companies. But with these captures 
take on both sides. the war in Indian seas was for the t ime ended. 

When Haddock was compelled by ill- The French had no ships of war to fight 
health to leave the fleet, the command do with, no more merchant ships to seize, and 
voiced for a short time on Bear-admiral j Barnett’s force was not equal to any opera- 
Lestock, between whom and Barnett a dif- j tions on shore, even if he had been instructed 
ferencp of opinion gave rise to a corre.spon- or advised f,o attempt them. I’he year 1745 
dence which, viewed by the light of after ' was thus passed in a vague cruise in the Bay 
events, seems to have an almost prophetic ! of Bengal, backwards and forwards from 
significance. It would appear that in ma- ! Ceylon to the mouths of the Ganges ; and 
noeuvring the fleet, the Dragon and some of , though two 50-gun ships, the Harwich and 
the other ships had not got into their station ; the Winchester, came out as a reinforcement, 
with that quickness which the admiral wished, : the Deptford and one of the frigates were sent 
and he accordingly wrote a pretty severe r^ lioine with convoy. For the time being the 
primand to their respective captains, 14 April I war was at a standstill; and a few weeks 
1742. Barnett replied that it was an under- | before a French squadron appeared on the 
stood thing that the ships kept with their own station, Barnett died at Fort St. David’s, 
divisions. Lestock, in reply, pertinently 2 May 1746, after a few days’ sickness. He 
asks, ‘Is it your duty to see two-thirds of married, 13 May 1725, Elizabeth, daughter of 
the squadron sacrificed to ^ the enemy when Benjamin Rosewell, Esq., and left one son, 
you could and did not join in the battle ? Charles. 

Such an accoxmt would tell but ill to oflr [Charnoek’s Biog. Nav. iv. 212; Narrative 
country after the loss of a battle ; but I hope of the Transactions of the British Squadrons in 
such a thing can never happen to an English- the East Indies during the late War, by an Officer 
man.’ The letters are quoted in full by Char- who served in those squadrons (82 pp. 1761, 8vo) ; 
nock. Official Letters m the Record Office.] 

J. K.L. 
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’ BARNETT, MOKlllS ( 1800-185(5), actor 
and dramatist, bora in I8()0, was originally 
brought np to the musical profession. The 
earlier part of liis life was passed in Paris. 
Having resolv<'d to adopt the stage ns a 
profession, he went as a comedian to Brigh- 
ton and tlience to Bath. In 1883 he was 
engaged by Alfred Bunn for Drury Lane 
Theatre, Avhen he made bis first great hit in 
the part of Tom Drops in Douglas Jerrold’s 
comedy ‘ The Schoolfellows.’ He showed 
his peculiar talents in ‘Capers and Coronets,’ 
and aftt'i* this he Avrotc, and performed the 
title rolo in, ‘ Monsieur .lacques,’ a musical 
]»iece, which in 18.37 created n furore, at the 
St. .Tnmes’s Theatre. As a delineator of 
h’ronch character he obtained a celebrity in 
which, save by Mr. Wigan, he Avas un- 
riA'alled. After a period dcA oted chiefly to 
literary pursuits, he reappeared on the stage ■ 
of the Princess’s Theatre, Avhere his ‘Old 
Oiiard,’ in the piece of that name, atti*acted ' 
general at tent ion. lie then joined the lite- 
rary staff of the ‘Morning Post’ and the 
‘ Era,’ of Avhich papers he Avas the musical 
critic for nearly seven years. In September ' 
I 8.54 he resolved to go to America, and be- j 
fore his departure gave a series of farcAvell 
ptu'formances at the Adelphi Theati’e. The 
transatlantic trip Avas m^t successful. A 
p»!riod of severe ill-health depiMAcd him of 
the Y)OAver of exercising his abilities. He at 
last sank under the. effects of his long illness, 
and died on 18 March 18.50 at Montreal. 

As a dramatist he ac((uired celebrity by 
t he comedy of ‘ The Serious Eamily,’ AA'liicii 
he adapted from ‘TjC Mari a la (.5impagne.’ 
Among his other pieces are ‘ Lilian Gervais,’ 
a drama in three acts, adapted from the 
Frt'nch play of .1. I'k Alboize de Pujol and 
E. D(iadd6, entitled ‘ Marie Simon;’ ‘Married 
and Un-married,’ a drama ; ‘ The Bold Dra- 
goons,’ a comic drama; ‘Circumstantial Eam- 
dence,’ a comic piece; and ‘Mrs. G. of the 
Golden Pippin,’ a j)efite opera. 

[Era, 13 April 1856 (tOAvn edit.), 1.5; Gent. 
Mag. (N.S.) xlv. 541 ; Cat. of Printed Books in 
Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

•BARNEWALL, ANTHONY (1721- 
1739), ofHcer in the German army, AA'as the 
si.xth and youngest son of .John, eleventh 
Lord Trimleston. At the ago of seventeen he 
served in Germany with General Hamilton’s 
regiment of cuirassiers. ‘ His good sense, ' 
humility, good nature, and truly honest wor- j 
thy principles, gained him the love and es- ! 
te«im of all who had the least acquaintance J 
Avith him ’ (letter to Lord Mountgarret from | 
a general in the imperial service, 17.39). • 
There was scarcely an action of any note with ' 


the Turk that ho was not in, and he alAvay.** 
acquitted himself Avith uncfimmon resolution, 
lie fell a victim to his headlong bravery in the 
stubborn buttle of Krotzka (September 1739), 
Avhen the Austrians were defeated by the 
j Turks. Young Barnowall had been promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant only the day before. 

I His regiment Avas one of the first that charged 
: the emnny, and, the captain and cornet being 
■ killed at the first on.set, the lieutenant took 
, up the standard, tore off the flag, tied it 
i round his Avaist, and led the troop to the 
' charge. ’I’Avice he Avas repulsed, when, turn- 
ing to his men Avith the word.s, ‘Come on, 
my bruA'e felloAvs ! av(? shall certainly do the 
Avork noAV,’ for the third time he spurred his 
horse into tlm thickest of the enemy, where, 
being surrounded, he fell, coA'ered Avith 
Avounds. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, a"". 43.] B. II. 

BARNEWALL, .TOHN, third Loui> 
Trimlimton(1 170 -15.38), Avas high chancel- 
lor of Ii'eland. The Barons Trimleston, like 
the V'iscounts Kingsland, descend from the 
Dt( Bermwals of Brittany. Sir Christopher 
Barnewall of Crickstown, in the county of 
INIeath, Avas chief justice of the king’s bench 
in Ireland in 14I5-40, His eldest son, Ni- 
chola.s, became chief justice of the common 

I deas in 1401. His second son Uobert was 
Lnight(‘d by King Edwar<l IV ; and in con- 
sideration of the good and faithful serAuces 
done by him in Ir(?land to that king’s father, 
he AA’^as created by letters patent, dated at 
Westminster 4 Marcli 1401, baron of ’frim- 
leston in Ireland. His son Christopher, the 
second lord, receiA'ed a pardon in 1488 for 
being concerned in the conspiracy ofljumbert 
Simnel against King Henry VIT. .John, the 
third lord, succeeded his father Christopher 
early in the reign of Henry VIII. He rose 
to high office under that monarch, and re- 
ceiA'od large grants of land from hipi in Dun- 
leer. In 1509 he was made second justice 
of the king’s bench ; in 1522 vice-treasurer of 
Ireland ; in 1524 high treasurer; and in 1534 
high chancellor of Ireland, an office Avhich ho 
held till his death. In 1530 he was asso- 
ciated with the lord treasurer Brabazon in 
an expedition into Offaly, Avhore they ex- 
pelled from that county the O’Connor, Avho 
was then ravaging the Anglo-Irish setth*- 
ments. The next year the miancellor, com- 
i^issioned by the lord deputy Grey and his 
privy council, treated successfully with the 
O’Neill in the borders of Ulster, securing his 
submission and the disbandment of his forces. 
He died 26 July 1538, having been four times 
married. The ancient barony of Trimleston 
became extinct in August 1879 by the death 
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of Thomas Barnewall, the sixteenth lord, who 
left an only daughter, married to Mr. Robert 
II. Elliot. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, v. 30.] It. H. 
BARNEWALL, NICHOLAS, first Vis- 

'COUNT IviNGSLAND (1 592-1 OfiJl), belonged to 
the family of Barnewall, or l)e Bt*rneval. 
After the subjection of Ireland in the time of 
Henry II, Michael de BerneA'al, who served 
under Strongbow, obtaiiu'd large grants of 
land at Beerhaven, count}' Cork, of which the 
O’Sullivans had been dispossessed, llm’cthe 
Bernevals llourislied in great jirosperity until 
the reign of .loliu, when the Irish rosi; against 
them, and destroyed every nuuiiber of the 
family but one, who ha])])ened to be in Lon- 
don learning the law. The latter, returning 
to Ireland, was settled at Drumnagb, near 
Dublin, where his posterity remaiiuMl until 
the reign of James I. Various members of 
tlie family distinguished tbemselves, chiefly 
in the law and in parlianumt. Nicholas, 
born in 1572, was son of Sir Patrick Barne- 
Avall [(p V.]. H(? was thirty years old when 

his father (lied (1022), and he rejiresentt'd tlu; 
county of Dublin in the Irish parliaimaits of 
1054 and 1039. AVhen thendicdlionof 1011 
ln*okc out, he was ajipointed to command such 
forces as he could raise, which wei’e to bo 
armed by the state for the defence of Dublin 
county. ‘ Dreading,’ says Lodg(^, ‘ the designs 
of the Irisli, ho fl(‘(l into Wales with his Avif< 
i^’veral j)riests, and others, and stay('d there 
till after the cessation of arms was concluded, 
returning in Captain Bartlett’s ship 17 March 
1043.’ A conversation on board this ship 
with his cousin Susanna Stockdale, reported 
by Lodge (v. 49), points to the fact that his 
S}'mpatlii(>s were rather with the Roman ca- 
tholics in Ireland than the protestants, and it 
is there said that he was very intimately ac- 
uainted with some t hat were near the queen, 
t may therefore be that Charh's 1 was 
influenced by Queen Henrietta in creating 
Barnewall baron of Turvey and viscount of I 
Kingsland in 1645, ‘ as being sensible of his 
loyalty and taking special notice both of his 
serv'ices in Ireland and those of his son Pa- 
trick’ in England.’ Lord Kingsland died at 
Turvey 20 Aug. 1663. He married Bridget, 
daughter of the twelfth earl of Kildare, by 
whom he loft five sons and four daughters. 

[Lodge’s Poorage of Ireland, v. 48-60 ; HoHns- 
heii’s Chronicle.] R. H.* 

BARNEWALL NICHOLAS, t hird Vis- 
count Kjngsland (1668-1726), was grand- 
son of the first viscount, and, owing to his 
father’s infirmities, was placed under the 
guardianship of his brother-in-law. Lord 


Riverston, who concluded a marriage for him, 
before he was of ag(‘, with Mary, youngest 
daughter of George, Count Hamilton, by his 
wife Frances Jennings, afterwards married to 
, the Earl of Tyivonnel. In 1688 he entered 
j King James’s Irish army as captain in the 
. Earl of Limerick’s dragoons, amt for his .ser- 
I vic(‘8 in that slat ion was outlawed. After the 
’ defeat of the Boyne he was moved to Lime- 
rick, and, being in that city at the time of its 
surrender, was inclmh'd in the articles, and 
secured his ('states and a rev(*rsal of his out- 
lawry. In the first. Irish parliament of Wil- 
liam lit (1(592) he took the oath of allegiaime, 
but upon (h'cliniug to subscribe the declara- 
t ioii according to the English act, as contrary 
to his conscience, he was obliged to withdraw 
with the other catholic lords. In February 
1703 he joined with many Irish catholics in 
an unavailing ])etition against the infracti(in 
of the treaty of Limerick, desiring to have tlu^ 
r('asons lu'ard by council, which tiny had 
ro otl'er against passing the bill for tin; prev 
vention of tlu' further growth of popery. 
He died 14 .June 1725, and was buried at 
Luske. An degy written on his death by 
‘R. IJ.,’ and published at Dublin in a broad- 
slu'et, in 1725, sp('aks with high praise of his 
kind treatnu'iit of his t(mants. 

[Lodge’s Irish Peerage, v. 61 ; Jirit. Mas. (’at.] 

II. II. 

BARNEWALL, or BARNWALL, Sik 
PATRICK (d. 1(522), was the eldest son 
of Sir Christopher BarneAvall of Turvey, 
Gracedieu, and Fi('ldston, son of Sir Patriclc, 
who in 1634 was made serjeant-at-law ami 
solicitor-gcm'ral, and in 1550 master of the 
rolls. Sir Christopher was slmriff of Dublin 
in 1560, and is described by Holinshed as 
‘ the lanthorn and light, as well of his house, 
as of that part of Ireland where he dwelt; 
who being sufllciently furnished ns well 
with the knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
as of the common laws of England, was 
zealously b(mt to the reformation of his 
country.’ Sir Patrick Barnewall ‘ was the 
first gentleman’s son of quality that was 
ever put out of Ireland to be brought up in 
learning beyond the seas ’ ((?«/. State Papers, 
Irish ser. (1611-14), p. 394). He succeeded 
his father in his estates in 1675, and ‘in 
1682 (ibid. (1674-8(5), 359) he married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Bagenal, knight 
mareschal of Ireland. ShortW afterwards he 
began to attend the Inns of Court in Lon- 
don, one ‘ of the evident tokens of loyalty’ 
which led Elizabeth in November of the 
same year to make him a new lease of cer- 
tain lands without fine for sixty years. Loyal 
he undoubtedly was, but he had inherited in 
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u great degree botli t he principles and the 
disposition of Ins father, and was thus in- 
clined to ‘ demean himself frowardly ' when 
t he true interests of Ireland were threatened 
hy the government. In llecember 1(505 he 
was brought befoi’e the council at Dublin on 
the charge of having contrived the petition 
of the lords and gentlemen of the Dale in 
favour of those persons wlio had refused to 
comply with the enactment requiring attend- 
ance at the protestaTit church on Sundays, 
lie denied having been the contriver of the 
petition, but on account of his ‘obstinate 
and indecent manner of defending it ’ (ibid. 
(1603-fj), p. 447^ was regarded as liaving 
been more deep in the ofleiice than he who 
first wrote it. He was therefore retained in 
prison, and ultimately was sent to England, 
where he was committed to the Tower. On 
account of illness he was, however, first ‘ en- 
larged to his own lodgings,’ and on 31 Dec. 
1606 he was sent to Ireland upon bond to 
appear before the lord deputy and council ' 
within four days to make his submission. | 
AVhile in London he was supposed to have [ 
acted as the agent of the recusants in ob- 
taining a relaxation of the law, but whether 
this was so or not, his spirited resistance to 
it had made it practically a dead letter, and 
no attempt w|is over again made in Ireland 
to enforce attendance at church through a 
fine in the council chamber. In 1613 ho 
strongly opposed the creat ion of new boroughs 
in Ireland ‘ as being designed only to pass 
votes’ (ibid. (1611-14), p. 395), and on this 
account was sjimniotied toEiigland to answer 
to the council. He died on 11 .Ian. 1622. 
His son Nicholas [q. v.] became Viscount 
Kingsland. 

[L«Klge’s Peerage of Ireland, v. 44-8; Gai’di- 
ner’s Uistory of England ( 1 883), i. 395-9, ii. 288 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Irish Series, vols. from 1574 
to 1625.] T. F. H. 

BARNEWALL, RICHAKD VAUGH- 
AN (1780-1842), baiTister-at-law, fourth 
son of llobert Barnewal 1, of London, merchant, 
by Sophia, daughter of Captain Silvester 
Barnewall (uncle of Robert Barnewall), be- 
gan his education at Stonyhurst College, 
continued it under Dr. Collins, and com- 
pleted it at the university of Edinburgh, 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
1806, having previously read in the chambers 
of Blick, an eminent special pleader, and for 
some years practised at the Surrey sessions 
and on the home circuit. In 1817 lie turned 
his attention to reporting in the court of 
King’s Bench, and was thenceforth mainly 
occupied with that important and laborious 
branch of legal business until his retirement 


from professional labour in 1834. In this 
work he was successively associated with 
(1) Alderson, afterwards baron of the ex- 
chequer, between 1817 and 1822, (2) Cress- 
well, afterwards justice of the common pleas, 
between 1822 and 1830, (3) Adolphus, be- 
tween 1830 and 1834. In the latter year, 
having succeeded to some j)ropcrty on the 
death of his relative, the Baroness do Mon- 
tesquieu, he retired from active life, when bar 
, and bench concurred in testifying their high 
j sense of his character and abilities — tlio 
j foi'mer presenting him with a silver vase, 
the latter with a testimonial. The reports — 
which comprise the whole of the period dur- 
ing which Lord Tenterden presided in the 
court of King’s Bench, as well as the last 
year of Lord Ellenborough’s, and the first 
two of Lord Denman’s presidency there — are 
of great value, by reason both of the import- 
ance of the decisions recoi’ded therein, and 
of the accuracy with which they are re- 
corded. Barnewall died at his chambers in 
the Temple 29 .Ian. 1842, and was buried in 
Paddington churchyard. He was never 
marrietl. His father, Robert Barnewall, is 
said by Sir Bernard Burke to have been 
lineally descended from Sir Nicholas Barne- 
wall, created in 1461 chief justice of the 
common pleas in Ireland. Tlie baronies of 
Trimleston and King.slund were held by 
different members of this family. 

[Annual Register, 1842, p. 247 ; Gent. Mag, 

I N.8. xvii. 331 ; Ann. liiog. (C. R. Dodd), pp. 
j 34-7; Darke’s Peerage; Burke’.s Extinct Peer- 
age; Lotlge’s Peerage of Ireland (Kingsland 
I title).] J. M. R. 

BARNEY, JOSEPH (1751-1827), fruit 
I and fiower painter, was born at Wolver- 
{ hampton. At the age of .sixteen he came to 
London and studied under Zucchi and An- 
gelica Kaulfmann. He gained a premium at 
the Society of Arts in 1774, and whilst quite 
young was appointed drawing raa.ster at the 
Royal Military Academy. He held this post 
for twenty-seven years. He first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1786. Ho dealt at 
first with classical, and afterwards with re- 
ligious subjects ; later he painted domestic- 
life, and sank finally to flower painting in 
the service of the prince regent. His last 
time of exhibiting was in 1827. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Painters of the English 
School.] E. R. 

BARNFIELD, RICHARD (1674-1627), 
poet, was the son of Richard Barnfield, gen- 
tleman, and Maria Skrimsher, his wife. Ho 
was their eldest child, and was born at Nor- 
bury, Shropshire, where he was baptised on 
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13 June 1574. Ilis mother died in child- 
birlh when he was six years old, and he was 
brought up under the care of liis aunt, Eliza- 
beth Skrimsher. Ho entered Braseuose Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 27 Nov. 1589, and took his 
B.A. degree on 5 Eeb. 1592. At Oxford he 
was apparently rusticated for a time. Ac- 
cording to an old register of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Barnfield was permitted on 19 March 
1591 to return to college on condition of 
delivering a declamation publicly in the hull 
within six weeks, or of paying in default 
6ft. 8(1. He formed an intimate friendship 
with Tliomas Walson, the poet, and later on | 
with Hrayton and Francis Mercs, who quotes , 
a distich by * my friend master Eichard ! 
Barnefield ’ in ])raise of James VI of Scot- 1 
land, in his ‘Palladia Tamin,’ 1598 (j). 029). j 
In November 1594 Barnfield published his j 
first volume, ‘The Allbctionate Shepherd,’ a 
series of gracefully written variations on 
the second eclogue of A'irgil. 'riiis book 
was dedicated to the famous Penelope, 
Lady Kich. In January of the ensuing 
year, he published another volume, ‘ Cynthia, 
with certain Sonnets, and the Legend of 
Cassandra.’ This was followed, in 1598, by 
a third volume, consisting of four thin pam- 
phlets in verse, bound together, * The En- 
comion of Lady Pecunia,’ ‘The Complaint 
of Poetry,’ ‘ Conscience and Covetousness,’ 
and ‘Poems in divers Humours.’ In the 
last of tlieseare found the pieces (the sonnet 
‘ If music and sweet poetry agree,’ and the 
ode ‘As it fell upon a day’) which appeared 
in the ‘Passionate Pilgrim’ in 1599, and 
were long attributed to Shakespeare. A 
copy of an edition of this volume, without 
a title-page, in Alalone’s collection at the 
Bodleian library, contains some additional 
verses. After this publication Barnfield dis- 
appears from sight. Ho seems to have settled 
down as a country gentleman ; his mansion 
was Dorlestono, in tlie parish of Stone, Staf- 
fordshire, and we learn from liis will, dated , 
26 Feb. 1626-7, and from the inventory of : 
his goods, that lie was in allluent circum- 
stances. He was buried in the church of St. 
Michael’s, Stone, on 6 March 1627, at the 
ago of fifty-three. 

The writings of Barnfield have always 
been excessivSy rare. Of his three books, 
and of the second edition of the third, pub- 
lished in 1605, only five original copies in all 
are known to exist. All his best early pidbes, 
and especially his sonnets, are dedicated to 
a sentiment of friendship so exaggerated as 
to remove them beyond wholesome sympathy. 
Even in the Elizabethan age, when great 
warmth and candour were permitted, the 
tone of these sonnets was lelt to be un- 


I guarded. It is only of late tlnit something 
' like justice has been done to the great poetical 
[ qualities of Barnfield, to his melody, pic- 
, turesqueness, and limpid sweetness. Inat 
. ho had some personal relations with Shake- 
j speare seems almost certain, and the disputed 
' authorship of the particular pieces mentjoned- 
! above has attracted students to Barnfield’s 
j name. It is no small honour to have written 
' poems which every one, unt il our own day, has 
; been content to suppose were Shakespeare’s. 

I A curious maiiuscript in cipher in the Bod- 
leian Library (MS. Aft/itnol. 1 152, xii.) dated 
1605, contains Barnfield’s ‘ Lady Pecunia,’ 

‘ Conscience and Covetousness,’ ‘ Complaint 
of Poetry,’ and a ‘ Eemembranco of some 
English Poets, viz. Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, 
and Shakspeare.’ 

[Warton was tlie first critic to draw attenti<ju 
tollarnfield’s merits. The ‘ Lsidy Pecunia’ volumo 
was reprinted in 1816, part of the ‘Cynthia’ 
volume in 1841, and tlie ‘Att’ectionatc Shepherd’ 
in 1842. The complete poems were first edited 
in 1876, by Dr. Grosart, for the Eoxbnrgh Club, 
with a memoir, in which the facts of the poet's 
life were first made public. In 1882 they were 
again reprinted by IVIr. I'd ward Arber. A com- 
mon-place book which is attributed to llarnfleld 
I was found among the Tsham MSS., and is repro- 
■ duced in the edition of 1876. See Bliss’s anno- 
tiited copy of Wood’s Athense (i. 684), in the 
Bodleian Library.] E. G. 

: BARNHAM, BENED ICT H 559-1598 ), 
merchant and benefactor of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford, was a younger son of Francis Barn- 
ham, merchant, who was elected alderman of 
Farringdon Without 14 Doc. 1568, and sherifi’ 
of London in 1570, and died in 1575. Bene- 
dict was educated at St. Alban’s Hull, Ox- 
ford, but left apparently W'ithout a degree. 
He afterwards oecamo a liveryman of the 
Drapers’ Company, and on 14 Oct. 1591 was 
. chosen alderman of Bread Street w'ard ; in 
the same year ho served the oflice of sherifi*. 
He was admitted a member of the famous 
Society of Antiquaries, originally formed by 
Archbishop Parker in 1572, of which Cam- 
den, Spelman, and Stow, among many smaller 
antiquaries, w’ere conspicuous members. 
Benedict died 3 April 1598, aged 39, and an 
elaborate monument was erected above his 
grave in St. Clement’s, Eastcheap (Stov’s 
London (ed. Strype), ii. 183). Wood tells us 
that he left 200/. to St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 
to rebuild ‘ its front next the street,’ and that 
‘ as a testimony of the benefaction his arms 
were engraved over the gateway and on the 
plate belonging to the house.’ He married 
Alice, the daughter of Humphrey Smith, 
Queen Elizabeth’s silkman, stated to be of an 
ancient Leicestershire family. She survived 
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liim, and bocamo, a year or two after bis 
death, tlie wife of Sir John Packington. By 
her he had four daughters, of wliom Klizabeth, 
tlie eldest, married Mervin, Lord Audley and 
Karl of Cast leha veil, of infamous memory; 
and Alice, the second daughter, became in 
1006 the wife of Sir Francis Bacon (Sped- 
DiNo’s Life, iii. 290). 

[Wood's Aiitiquitios (ed. Gutch), p. 659 ; Ar- 
claeologia, i. xx ; Hasted’s Kent ; Kemembraiicia 
of London; Notes and Uuories, 6th ser. ix. 1,] 

S. 1.. L. 

BARNHAM, FRANCIS {d. 1640 ?), 
parliamentarian, was the eldest son of Mar- 
tin Barnham, of London and Ilollingbourne, 
Kent, by his seccmd wife Judith, daughter of 
Sir Martin Calthorpe of IJbndon, and was a 
nt^phew of Benedict Barnham [see Barnham, 
BbnediotJ. His father was sheriff of Ijondon 
in 1508, was kniglited2.‘i July 1606(Ntchols’s 
Proffresses of James /, i. 214), and dying 
12 llec. 1610, aged 0.*1, was buried in St. 
Clement's, Eastcheap (Stow’s London (ed. 
Strvp«>), ii. 186). Francis Barnham was 
knighted at Whitehall on .fames I’s accces- 
sion at the same time as his father (Xiohols, 
vt snpra), and rejiresented Gramponnd in the 
parliaments of 1006 and 1014. In 1016 he 
inherited from Bidknap Rudston, the brother 
of.his father’s first wife, the estate of Bough- 
ton Monehelsca, with which genealogists al- 
ways identify him. He maiTied Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sampson Lennard, of Chevening, 
Kent, an antiquary of some eminence. AVith 
his father-in-law, he was nominated a member 
of the Academy of Literature projected with 
the approval of the court in 1017, but subse- 
quently abandoned (^Arehceoloyia, xxxii. 146). 
In the pai’lianients of 1621 and 1624 under 
.lames I, of 1020 and 1028 0 under Charles I, 
and in the succeeding short and long parlia- 
ments of 1640, Sir Francis represented Maid- 
stone. Sir Henry AVotton speaks of him as 
one of his ^ chiefest friends,’ and a man ‘ of 
singular conversation,’ and describes, in a 
letter to a friend, a meeting with him at 
Canterbury in 1068 (Iteliquiee Wottonianee, 
ed. 1685, p. 575). Barnham was also 
intimate with Sir Roger Twysden, who writes 
of him ns ‘a right honest gentleman.’ Huring 
the civil war Sir Francis supported the 
parliamentarians. On 13 June 1642 he an- 
nounced his willingness to lend 100/. for ‘the 
defence of parliament ’ {Notes and Queries, j 
1st series, ix. 424). In 1646 a new writ for ' 
Maidstone was issued, to fill a vacancy stated 
to be caused by Sir Francis’s death ; but in | 
Twysden’s diary he is mentioned in 1649 as 
inking the release of his eldest son Robert, j 
imprisoned by the ^Kentish committee. Sir j 
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Francis was the father of fifteen children, of 
whom the fifth son, William, was mayor of 
Norwich in 1652, and died in 1070. Robert, 
his eldest son, who apparently opposed Crom- 
well’s party at the close of the wars, took 
part in the Kentish rising of 1648, sat in the 
first pari iament of Charles II’s reign as member 
for Maidstone, received a baronetcy 14 Aug. 
1063, resided at Boughton Monchelsea, and 
died in 1686. He was succeeded in his title 
by a grandsoi^ with whoso death, in 1728, 
the baronetcy became extinct. Tlie Rev. 

! .Tosejdi Hunter {Ai^ghceohi/in, xxxii. 143) 
states that Sir Francis Barnham was the 
author of an unprinted history of his family. 
A letter from him to Mr. Griflilh, the lord 
privy seal’s secretary, dated 3 July 1613 
{Lnnsd. MS. 255, No. 165), and some account 
of his connection with Boughton Alonchelsea 
{Harl.MS. 0019), are among the manuscripts 
at the British Museum. 

; [Ha-stod’s Kent ; Berry’s County Genealogies* 
(Hampshire), pp. 1G6-7 ; Arehseologia ('aiitiana 
(Twys(len’.s iliary), ii. 181, 195, iv. 185; Burke’s 
Extinct Baroiu'tago ; Keineiiihrancia of London; 

I Lists of Mciuhers of Parliament ; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. ix. 1, 2.] S. L. L. 

I BARNINGHAM, JOHN (d. 1448), the- 
i ologian, Avas educated at Oxford and Paris, 

: in both of Avhich places he is saitl to have 
I taken his degree as master in theology. In 
■ later years he Avas appointed prior of the 
I AVhite Carmelites at l})swich, Avdiere Ave are 
told that, he died ‘ a Avondrous old man ’ on 
22 Jan. 1448. According to AVeever, he 
AA'as buried in the church attached to this 
foundation. His older biographers give 
him great praise for his skill in disputa- 
tion. Bale tells us that he had seen in 
; one of the Cambridge libraries four great 
voliunes of this author’s works beautifully 
: Avritten ; and Pita adds that his writings 
i had been collected by one of his friends at 
: Oxford, who, after having them carefully 
I copied out, had them conveyed to Cambridge 
I for preservation. Barningham’s writings 
j consisted of ‘ Treatises on the Sentences,’ 
i ‘ Sacrie Conciones,’ a treatise entitled ‘ De 
I Enormitate Peccati,’ and similar theological 
commentaries. 

[Loland Catalogue, 463 ; Bale Catalogue, 689 ; 
Pits, Do Illustrilms Angliae Scriptoribus, 640 ; 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannico - Ilibornica ; 
8t. Etienne’s Bibliotheca Carmelitana, i. 791; 
Weaver’s Funerall Monuments, 760.] T. A. A. 

BARNSTON, JOHN, D.D. (rf. 1645), di- 
vine, was the second son of William Barnston 
of Churton, Cheshire. He was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and became felloAV 
of his college. In 1600 he was appointed to 
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the prebend of Ibshopatone, Salisbury, and 
in 1615, being chaplain to Lord Kllesmere, 
then chancellor of England, ho received the 
degree of D.ll. from his university. In 1628 
he bestowed certain property in the Strand, 
Jjondon, ‘ sometime a common inn (White 
Hart), but in ]674 made into a street,’ to 
provide 6/. yearly for a lectur<?r in llebnnv 
at llrasenose College, Oxford. He seems also 
to have bestowed certain properties on the 
town of Salisbury. Euller says (hat he was 
bountiful housekeeper, of^a cheerful spirit [ 
and peaceable disposition,’ and tells an anec- ; 
<loto ill proof of his assertion. Wood says that ; 
he li-ve(t to see himself ‘outed of his spiritu- | 
alities.’ There are tablets in memory of his 
wife, who died in 1625, and of himself in ; 
Salisbury Cathedral. The inscription says of 
John Barnston, ‘ Vixit May 80, 1645; mu- | 
tavit sjccula, non obi it.’ • ^ I 

[Orinerod’s ('liesliin!, vol. ii.; Fuller’s Wor- i 
tliies of Jingland; Hoaro's Modern Wiltshire, ; 
vi. 415, 448; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 363; Wotal’s 
.(\niials of Oxford University ; History and Anti- 
fpii ties of Salisbury, London, 1723.] It. B. 

BARO, PETER (1534-1599), controver- 
sialist, vson of Stephen Bax’o and Philippa 
Petit, his wife, was a native of France, hav- j 
ing been born Deciunber 1534 at Etainjit's, 
an ancient town between Paris and Orleans. 
Being destined for the study of the civil law, 
he entered at the university of Bourges, 
where he took his degree as bachelor in the 
factdty of civil law 9 April 1556. In the 
following year he was admitted and sworn 
an advocate in the court of the parliaimmt 
of Paris. The doctrines of the rcd'ormers 
were at this time making rapid jirognsss 
in France, and Bourges was one of (heir 
principal centres. Here, probably, Baro ac- 
quired those doctrinal views whicli led him 
shortly after to abandon law for divinity. In 
Hecember 15(X) he i’(‘paired to Geneva, and 
Avas there admitted to the ministry by Calvin 
himself. Returning to France he married, af 
Gien (on the Loire), Guillemct.te, the daugh- 
ter of Stephen Bourgoin, and I^opsa Bozival, 
his wife. The ‘ troubles in France,’ Baro tells 
118 (whether prior to or after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew does not appear), now in- 
duced him to flee to England, where he was 
befriended by Burghley, who admitted him 
to dine at his table, and, being chancellor of i 
the university of Cambridge, exercised Ifis in- 
fluence on Baro’s behalf with that body. (The 
fori^oing facts are derived from a manuscript 
in Baro^ own handwriting, transcribed m 
JSaker MSS. xxix. 184—8.) He was admitted 
a member of Trinity College, where "Whitgift | 
was then master. The provost of King’s Col- ^ 


lege. Hr. Goad, tmgaged him to rt'ad lectures 
in divinity and Hebrew. In 1574, through 
the influence mainly of Burghley and Hr. 
, I'erne, he was chosiuiLady Margaret professor 
j of divinity. On 3 Feb. 1575-6 he wasincor- 
i porated in the degrees of bachelor and licen- 
i tiate of chdl laAv, which he had taken at 
I Bourges. In 1576 he was created H.H., and 
was iucorporat ed in the same dt'gree at Oxford 
on 11 July’^. His stqxoid as professor Avas only 
20/. a year, and on 18 JNfarch 1579 the uni- 
versity recommended his case through the 
de]»uty public orator to the .state .secretaries, 
AN’alsingham and AVilson, for their conside- 
ration in the distribution of patronage, but 
ajipai'ently Avithotit result. 

AotAvith-stamling’ his connection Avith Ge- 
lUiva, Baro a])pears to luiA’^e gradually become 
avers(; to tla^ narrow doctrines of the re- 
formed or Calvinist ic ]>arty, and a s»*ries of 
comjilaintspreteiTed against liim in 1581 sIioaa' 
that lu! was already inclining to Arminianism, 
and Avas prepared to advocate something like 
tolerance even of the tenets of Rome. Be- 
tween Laurence Chadert on (afterwards master 
of T'hnmanuel College at Cambridge) and him- 
selfthere arose a someAvhat shar]) controversy ; 
and by Chad»'rtou’s biographer (Dillingham) 
Baro IS accu.sed of having brought ‘ nciw doc- 
trines’ into bhigland,and of pnbli.shing them 
j in his jirinted Avorks ( T7/a Laurentii Chader- 
j /o;n',pn. 16- 7). The controA'ersyAvas amicably 
j .settled for the time ; but it aahis again revivial 
j by the promulgation of the Lambeth Art icles 
in 1595. The.se articles, which Avere chietly 
; the AA'ork of William AVhitaker, the ma.stor 
j of St. John’s and the most dLstinguislu'd Eng- 
i lish theologian of his day, and llumjJiry 
' Tyndal, acting in conjunction with Whitgift, 

! had undoubtedly (lu'ir origin in the di^signto 
j repre.ss all further manift?stat ions of auti-(’al- 
I vinistic vicAvs, such as tho.se on Avhich Baro 
' and others had recently ventured. Whitgift, 
j AA'riting to Hr. NeAolle (his8Ucce.ssor at Trinity 
College) in Hecember 1595, say. s : ‘You may 
also signify to Hr. Baro that, her majesty is 
greatly ofl’ended AAUth him, for that he, being 
a stranger and so Avidl used, dare presiune to 
stir up or maintain any controA^ersy in that 
I place of Avhat nat ure sooA'iir. And therefoi’o 
advise him from me utterly to forbear to deal 
therein hereafter. I have done my endeavour 
to sati.sfy her majesty concerning him, but 
hoAv it Avill fall out in the end I knoAV not. 
Non decet hominem peregrinum curiosum 
esse in aliena republica^ (Whitgift, Works, 
iii. 617). It is possible that, owin^ to the 
intervention of the Christmas vacation, this 
warning reached Baro too late. On 12 Jan. 
folloAving he preached befoi'e the university 
at Great St. Mary’s, and ventured to criticise 
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the Lambeth Articles. TIis lon^• labours as a 
scholar and his position as a professor entitled 
him to speak Avith som«* aulhority. At the 
same time his obstu’vations do not appear to 
haveb(jen conceived in an^ captious spirit, but 
rather wit h ( he desij^n of ju.st ifying his formal 
acceptance of the new articles, and explaining 
the construction Avhich he placed ujxm them. 
The (^-alvinistic party, iliushed with their re- 
cent l ictory, Avere, hoAvev'er, incensed at his 
presumpt ion ; for his discourse Avas construed 
into an attempt to reopmi a controversy Avhich 
they fondly hoped had been s(‘t at rest for 
ever. Although but f.'Av of the heads Avere 
in Cambridge, the vice-chancellor, Roger 
(load, felt himself under the necessity, after 
a consultation AAnth one or tAA'o of their num- 
ber, of communicating AA'ith Whitgift con- 
cerning ‘ this breach of the peace of the uni- 
A'ersity.' Raro himself deemed it expedient 
to d(‘ft>nd his conduct in a letter to the arch- 
bishop, and to Seek a personal intervicAV Avith 
him. Ills efforts Avere, howoA'er, Avithout re- 
.sult. AVhitgift looked upon his ‘ troublesome 
course of contending’ as inexcusable, Avhilo 
lu‘ Avas himself too ilefinitely ])ledged to the 
defmce of the new articles to be able to en- 
ti'rtain any proposition which involved their 
reconsideration or modification. Baro AV'as 
cited before th(‘ A'ice-chancellor and heads, 
and required to produce tlu‘ manuscript of his 
S(*rmon, while he was peremptorily forbidden 
to enter upon further discussion of the doc- 
trine involved in the Ijanibetli Articles. It 
is probable that the proceedings Avould liaA'o 
resulted in his actual remoA'al from his pro- 
fessorial chair had it not become apparent, 
that he Avas not AA'ithout sympathisers and 
friends. Burghley interposed in his behalf 
aaH t h iinAvont ed vigour, e.xpressing his opinion 
that the professor had been too sev'erely dealt 
AA’ith; Avhile 0\’erall (afterAvards bishop of 
NorAA'ich), Ilarsnet (aft <?!• wards archbishop of 
York), and the eminent Lancelot AndreAves, 
all alike declined to afiinu that the vieAVS 
AA'hich he had put forth were luiterodox. The 
election to the Lady Margaret professorship 
AA'as, hoAvever, at that period a biennial one, 
and Baro’s appointment terminated Novem- 
ber 1690. Before that time, foreseeing that 
he Avould probably not be re-elected, he AAn’Ote 
to Burghley, offering, if continued in office, to 
treat of the doctrine of predestination with 
great caution, or even altogether to abstain 
from any reference to it. Ilis appeal AA'as not 
attended with success, and before the year 
closed he deemed it necessary to leave Cam- 
bridge. *Fumo, ne fugarer,’ the utterance 
attributed to xiim on the occasion, sufficiently 
indicates the moral compulsion under which 
ho acted. Dr. John Jegon, the master of 


Corpus Christi College, made an effort to bring 
about his return. Writing to Burghley 
(4 Doc. 1690) ho speaks of Baro as one Avho 
‘ hath been hero longe time a painful teacher 
of IIcbrcAv and divinity to myself and others,^ 
and ‘ to AA'liome I am very Avilling to sIioaa'o 
my thankful minde ; ’ and he then proceeds 
I to suggest that should Baro ret urn ‘ and ])lease 
to take pains in reading IlebreAV lectures in 
private houses, I doubt not but to his good 
credit, there may be raised as great a st ipend’ 
(Mastkrs, Life of Baker, p. 130). 

Baro did not, hoAA'ever, return to Cambridge, 
j but lived for the remainder of his life in Lon- 
don; residing, according to the statement of 
his gi'andson, ‘in a house in Dyer’s Yard, in 
Crutched Fryers Street, over against St. 
Olivo’s Church, in Avhich he AA'as buried^ 
(Jiake.r MtiS. xxix. 187). lie died in April 
1699, and Bancroft, at that time bishop of 
London, who .sympathised AA'ith him both in his 
view's and in the t reatmcnt he had experienced, 
honoured him Avith an imposing funeral, 
in Avhich the pall Avas borne by six doctoi's 
of divinity, and the procession (by the bishop’s 
orders) included all the clergy of the city. 

The feature Avhich im'ests Baro’s career 
AA'ith its chief importance is the fact that he 
Avas almost the first divine in England, hold- 
ing an authoritative position, Avho ventured 
to combat theendeaA’our toimjiart to t he creed 
of the church of I'.ngland a definitely ultra- 
('alvinistic character, and ho thus takes rank 
as the leader in the counter movement Avhich, 
nnd*?r Bancroft, AndrcAves, Laud, and other 
divines, gained such a.scendency in the church 
of England in the first half of the folloAving 
century. Writing to Nicholas ITeming, the 
Danifsh theologian, from Cambridge (1 Ajiril 
169(5), he says : ‘ In this country Ave have 
hitherto been permitted to hold tlie same sen- 
timents as yours on grace ; but we are noAV 
scarcely alioAA'ed ])ublicly to teach our OAvn 
opinions on that subject, much less to publish 
them ’ (Arminiu.s, Works, ed. Nichols, i. 92)* 
Some tAventy years later, it being asked at 
court what the Arminians held, the reply 
Avas made that they held all the best bishoprics 
and deaneries in England. 

Baro had eight children, most of whom died 
young. The eldest, Peter, was a doctor of 
medicine, and, with Mary, his Avife, was natu- 
ralised by statute 4 Jac. I. He practised at 
Boston in Lincolnshire, where ho successfully 
exertt)d himself to uphold Arminian views 
(Cotton Mathbk, Hist, of New Eni;land,\}k. 
iii. p. 16). A grandson, Samuel Ba,ron, prac- 
tised as a physician at Lynn Regis in Nor- 
folk, and had a large family ; his fifth son, 
Andrew, was elected a fellow of Peterhouso 
in 1604. 
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Baro’s principal published writings wete : 
1. ‘Prcelectiones ’ on the Prophet Jonas, edited 
by Osmund Lake, of King’s College, London, 
fol. 1679; this volume also contains ‘Con- 
ciones ad Clerum ’ and ‘Tlieses’ maintained 
in the public schools. 2. ‘ De Fide ejusq^ue 
Ortu et Natura plana ac dilucida Ex^dicatio,’ 
also edited by Osmund Lake, and by him d(^di- 
cated to Sir Francis Walsingham, London, 
8 VO, 1680. 3. ‘Do PiTCstantin ct Dignitate 

Divinte IjCgis libri duo,’ London, 8vo, n. d. 
4. ‘ A spociall Treat ise of God’s Prouidenc**,’ 
&c., together with certain sermons ad clerum 
and ‘ Quajstiones ’ disputed in the schools ; 
engiished by I. L. (.John Ludhain), vicar of 
Wethorsfiolde, London, 8vo, 11 . d. and 1690. 
6. ‘ Summa Triuin do Pnedtsst inat ione Sen- 
tentiarum,’ with notes, Szc., by .John Piscator, 
Francis J unius, and William AVhitaker, llard- 
rov. 12mo, 1(513 (rijprinted in ‘ Prasstantiuni 
ac Fruditorum Virorum Kpis1<^Ue lilcclesias- 
ticcB et Theologicte,’ 1704). Ilis ‘ (Orthodox 
Explanation’ of the Lambeth Articles (a 
translation of the laitin original in Ti‘in. Coll. 
Lib. Camb., B. 14, 9) is printed in Strype’s 
‘ Whitgift,’ App. 201. 

[The account of Baro’s early life, in his own 
handwriting, was found in the sUidy of his great 
grandson at Peterhouse after the death of the 
latter ; it was transcribed by Baker (MSS. xxix. 
184-8), and abridged in Masters’s Life of Baker, 
pp. 127-30. See Mayor’s Catalogue of Baker 
MSS, in the University Library, Cambridge, 
301 ; Cooper’s Athenm Cantab, ii. 274-8 ; 
ullinger's Hist, of the University of Cambridge, 
ii. 347-50; Cotton Mather’s Hist, of New Eng- 
land; Whitgift’s Works (by Parker Society, see 
Index) ; Strype’s Life of Whitgift and Annals 
of the Reformation ; Heywood and Wright’s 
Cambridge Transactions during the Puritan 
Period, ii. 89 -100; Nichols’s Life and Works 
of Arminius, vol. i.; Haag's La Franco Protos- 
tante, 1st ed. i. 261 seq., 2nd ed. i. 866 seqq.] 

J. B. M. 

BARON, BERNARD (<7. 1762), engraver, 
son-in-law and pupil of Nicholas Tardieu, 
was born in Paris about 1700. lie came to 
London with Dubose and other engravers. , 
In 1729 he returned for a short while to ; 
Paris, and there engraved a plate after Wat- | 
teau, and sat for his portrait to Vanloo. Ho j 
engraved a vast number of works. Heine- j 
ken mentions Vandyck, Kneller, Hogarth, 
Rubens, Titian, Watteau, David Teniers, 
Oravelot, and Vanloo, with many mftre, as 
artists whose works were reproduced by j 
Baron. Amongst the best of Ins engravings j 
may be mentioned ‘ The Family of the Earl j 
of Pembroke ’ (1740), ‘ King Charles I on j 
horseback, with the Duke d’Epemon ’ (1741), | 
* The King and Queen, with two Children,’ j 


and the ‘Nassau family,’ all after Vam^ck. 
He lived the greater ])art of his life in Lon- 
don, and died there, in Panton Street, Hay- 
market, 22 Jan. 1762. He engraved in a 
rough bold manner, with little precision. 
There are five of his prints in the ‘ Recueil 
des Nations du Levant,’ and some more in 
Dalton’s ‘ Collection of Antique Statuary.* 

[ Dussieux’s Les Artistes J‘'ran^'ais I’^trangor ; 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, iii. 979 ; 
Strutt’s Diet, of Engravers ; lEeinckcn’s Diction- 
nairo des Artistes; Fussli’s Kiinstler-Lexicon, 
1806; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers; 
Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexicon, 1835; Huber and 
Rost’s Handbuch fur Knnstliebhaber und 
Sammler, viii. 99.] E. R. 

BARON or BARRON, BARTHOLO- 
MEW, or Bonaventuka. (<?. 1696), Irish 
Franciscan and miscellaneous writer, born 
towards the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, was st'cond son of Law- 
rence Baron, merchant, of Clonmel, in Tij)- 
)erary, by his first wife, Maria, sister of 
juke Wadding, foiuuh'i* of St. Isitlore’s Col- 
lege, Rome, for Irish Franciscans, The 
family of Baron was om? of tlu* numerous 
off’shoots of that of the b’il /.Geralds, or 
Geraldines, of Munster, Baron, under the 
guidance of his uncle Wadding, entered the 
order of St. Francis, in Italy, about 1636, 
and assumed the name of Bonaventnra in 
honour of that cidebrated Franciscan doctor 
of the church, writer, and cardinal. With 
Wadding he took up liis residence at Rome 
in the college of St. Isidore, the homii of th:» 
Ii'ish Franciscans. Baron acquired eminence 
as a theologian and by his Latin compo- 
sitions both in prose and verse. Ho en- 
! joyed the friendshii) of Popes Urban IV and 
' Alexander VII, and of the Cardinals Bar- 
berini and Lndovisio. Baron’s elder brother, 
j Geofirey, held an eminent position in con- 
nection with the Irish Confederation, esta- 
blished in 1642. In 1043, while professor at 
8t. Isidore’s, Baron issued a volume entitled 
* Panegyrici Sacroprophaui,’ a second edition 
of which appeared at Lyons in 1060. Among 
other early published productions was a diary 
of the siege of Duncannon, Waterford (O^ 
sidio et Eaypugnatio Arcis Duncannon mb 
Thoma Prestono), and its capture from the 
English parliamentarians by the forces of 
the Irish confederates in 10-44-6. ‘Prfelu- 
siones Philosophicaj,’ by Baron, appeared at 
Rome in 1061, and again at Lyons in KKJl. 
In 1063 he published at Rome a treatise on 
the work of Boethius, * De Consolatione Phi- 
losophifc,’ entitled ‘ Boetius Absolutus ; sive 
de Consolatione Theologise,’ and in four books. 
In 1060 Baron resided for a time in Hun- 
gary, as administrator of the affairs of his 
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ordj'r. AVhil(! in lliiiig’ary n voliinn5 of liis 
TniscellanL*()ns poems was jirintod for him at 
(?olo}jrne, with a dtalicatimi, addresscal from 
Tyrnau in lT])per niuigary, to Pope Alex- 
ander Vai. In this collection are poems on 
th(‘ Irish saints, Patrick and Brigid, on the 
author’s lather, motlu'r, and brother, Geoffrey 
[(|. V.], and on Clonmel, his birthplace. Hun- 
garians and Italians bore t«“stimony, in Latin 
A erse, to I la; merits of these productions. 
Baron’s ‘ Cnrsus Philosophicns ’ a])])eared at 
Kotne, in three v(dumes folio, in ItJtJO, and at 
Cologne ill 1004. He devoted much time to 
the st ndy and exposit ion of the ivorks of Duns 
Seotns, and in 100-4- he published ‘ Scotus]M‘r 
nnm*rsarn philosophiam, logicam, physicam, 
«*t metajdiysicam clefensus,’ 8 vols. folio. In 
1 0(58 appeared at AV'iirzburg, in Bavaria, a folio 
volume of Baron’s miscellaneous writings 
in ])rose and verse. To this an engravtal 
portrait was jirelixed, representing him in 
the Pranciscan habit. Treatises by Baron in 
1 ‘elation to Scotus were ])rinted at I^vons in 
10(50, 1(570, and 1070. Ha roll AV'as appointed 
])rovincial commissary of the Franciscan 
order, and it is said that some of his ' 
countrymen desired to have him nominated 
to the s«*e of Cashel, vacant about this tinn?. 
In rc.'cognition of tlu‘ high value set upon 
Baron’s works by eminent contiiunital scho- 
lars, Cosmo de’ Medici, Grand Duki; of Tus- 
cany, bestciwed U])<m him the office of his- 
toriographer in 1(570. The ])ost of librarian 
to the grand duke was at (hat time held by, 
the celebrated Antonio Magliabecchi. Baron, 


the Franciscan ( Irder as ‘ c ustos ’ for Scot land, 
and is stated to have declined to accept either 
a bishopric or the rt‘ctorship of the Irish col- 
lege of St. Isidore, at, Home, Avhere he passed 
the closing years of his life. An unpublished 
letter is extant, addressial to him in 109(5, 
by Magliabecchi, in relation to a book then 
recently published at Modena, in which re- 
fi'rence Avas made to Baron’s AVjoi'ks. Baron 
died at Rome on 18 March 1696. His tomb 
at St, Isidore’s bears an inscription by John 
de Burgo, formerly rector of that college, 
Avhich records that Bartin composed tAventv- 
tAvo volumes, and attained to eminence in 
oratory, poetry, phil()soj>hy,histoiy,and theo- 
logy. Some of Baron’s unjnddished manu- 
scri])tsare in Spain, and otluirs are pos.sc'ssed 
by the Franciscan ordei*. Tavo contemporary 
oil paintings of Baron are extant. One of 
these is presei'A'cd ly the Franciscans at 
Dublin, and the other is in the college of 
St. Isidore, Rome. (.)f the latter portrait a 
co])y has recently been ]ilaced by the Fran- 
ciscan ordcn* in their convent at Clonmel, 
Baron’s native town, 

[MS. Records of PrerogatiA'o (.%>urt, Ireland; 
MS, Archives of Franciscans of Irehind ; Annales 
Mini>rinn, ed. J. M. Fonseca, 1731 ; lli-sliny of 
Irish (Confederation and War in Ireland, 1611-3, 
Dublin, 1882; MS. Records of College of St. 
Tsi<lore, Romo; Ware’s Irish Writers Ghirris), 
253.] J. T. Cr. 

BARON or BARRON, GEOFFREY 
(r7. 1(551), Irish rebel, elder brother of Bona- 


AA'Iiih; resident at Flor«*nee, as historiograjdier 
to the grand dtdvc, comjxrsed a Avork styled 
‘ Trias Tusca ’ — ‘ The Tuscan Triad ’ - - in 
])raise of three religious ])ersonage.s of high 
repute in that district. In an epistle ])refi.xed 
to it, tin; author (*xj)re.ssed his obligation.s to 
the grand duke for the numerou.s favours con- 
ferred u]>on him. ThisA'olume,Avith])ortrait.s, 
Avas printed at Cologin; in 1(576. In the same 
y«*ar a treatise by Baron, treating of the Medici 
family, entitled ‘Orbes Medicei,’ was pub- 
lished at Florence, of the academy of Avhich 
he was a member. Of his published AA'orks, 
the last apjiears to luiA^e been that on the his- 
tory of the Order for Redemption of Captives. ' 
It forms a folio volume of three hundred and 
sixty-three pages, and w'as issued at Romo 
in 1(584, with the folloAAung title, ‘Annales ^ 
Ordinis SanctissiraaeTrinitatis Redemptionis 
CaptiA'orum ab anno Christ i 1198 ad annum 
1297.’ A Avriter who conversed Avith Baron 
at Rome in 1684 mentions that he Avas gifted 
with g^eat eloquence, that his imblications 
<lown to that year included ten volumes in 
folio, and that he had eleven further volumes 
in prejiaration. Baron acted on behalf of 


venture Baron [q. a.J, ncquirod eminence in 
Ireland as a schola r and a hiAvyer in the reign 
of Charles 1. He engaged actiA’ely in the 
affairs of the Irish confederates in 1642, and 
Avas appointed as their delegate to the court 
of France. Baron acted for a time as t-reasurer 
for the Irish Confederation, and throughout 
his career enjo^'ed a high character for pro- 
bity and sincere dcAotion to the cause of his 
Roman catholic count rymen. He strongly 
opposed the surrender of Limerick to the 
army of the parliament of hhigland in 1651, 
and Avas consequently one of those excepted 
from pardon for life and estate by a special 
' clause in the treaty of capitulation. When the 
parliamentai'ian troops entered Limerick in 
(Ictober 1651, Bai’on A oluntarily surrendered 
himself, and Avas sentenced to death by a court 
of officers presided over by the lord-deputy, 
Henry Ireton. Edmund Ludlow, lieutenant- 
general of the horse, mentions that, in reply 
to Ireton, Baron answered ‘ that it Avas not 

C '; to exclude him from mercy, because he 
been engaged in the same cause ’ as the 
parliamentarians ‘ pretended to fight for, 
the liberty and religion of his country.* 
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Baron was executed at Limerick, and met 
liis fate with great intrepidity. 

[History of Ii’ish Confederation and War in 
Ireland, 1641—3, Dublin, 1882; Contemporary 
History of Affairs in Irtdand, 1641-/>2, Dublin, 
1879-81; Archives of Franciscan Order; Thre- 
nodia Hiberno-catholica, (Kniponti, 1659; Me- 
moirs of K. Ludlow, London, 1751 ; Motra Mis- 
cellanea, authoro P. F. B. liaronio. Colonise, 1657; 
Kinuccini MSB., Holkharn ; Nunzmtura in Tr- 
landsi, Firenze, 1844.] J. T. (1. 

BARON, JOHN, M.1). (1780-1851), phy- 
sician, of Gloucestor, sind the friend and 
biographer of .Tenner, Avas born at 8t. An- 
drews, Avhere his father was professor of 
rhetoric in the nniv'ersity. At the age of 
fifteen he Avas sent to JOdinbnrgh to study 
medicine, and he graduated M.D. tlu're four 
years later (180.5), at the age of nineteen. 
He Avould appear to have taken a leading 
place among the students of his year, for he 
Avas elected one of the annual presi(I(*nts of 
the Students’ Royal Medical Society. In 
the year AA’lnui he graduated his father died, 
and lie prepared his college lectures for tlu^ 

} )re8S. lie then attended a patient' to Lisbon 
“or twoyears,and onhis return settled in prac- 
tice at Cxloueestt'r. Tie was almost at once np- 

{ oiiited one of the physicians to the fTeneral 
nfirmai’y, and soon acquired a considerable 
business. He practised as a physician in 
Gloucester and the surrounding country unt il 
1882, when failing health (aggravatiKl by 
the effects of an attack of Asiatic cholera) 
obliged him to retire. He resided at Chel- 
tenham during the remainder of his life, dis- 
abled by ‘ creeping palsy ’ during his latter 
years, but intellectually vigorous to the last. 
He was of a philanthropic and pious dispo- 
sition, an early advocate, at the Gloucester 
asylum, of the more humane treatment of 
lunatics, which nfterAvards became general 
through the labours of Drs. Conolly and 
Tuke, a founder of the Medical Benevolent 
Fund, and an active supporter of the Medical 
Missionary Society of Edinburgh. He died 
in 1861. 

Among his more distinguished friends Avere 
Dr. Matthew Baillie, who had a country house 
in the Cotswolds, near Cirencester, and Ed- 
ward Jenner, who practised in the Vale of 
Berkeley, on the other side of the hills, si.x- 
teen miles from Gloucester. He came to 
know Jenner about 1809, by Avhich time the 
latter had become eminent; and the inffimacy 
grew to be such that he was naturally desig- 
nated as Jenner’s biographer by the execu- 
tors. All the biographical materials, copious 
and well preserved, were put into his hands 
soon after Jenner’s death in 1823 ; but the 


‘ Life of KdAvard Jenner, .M.D., LL.l)., F.U.S., 
with Illustrations of his Doctrine and Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence,’ in tAvo vols. 
8a'o, Avith two portraits, avus not completed 
until 1888. The book is not only a service- 
1 able historA’’ of the \accination movement 
i throughout the world, but is full of human 
! interest of the more homely kind, and is ])ut 
j together AV'ith good sense and Avith coiiside- 
j rable attention to styh* and proportion. Dr. 
Baron’s literary merits are indeed greater 
than his scientific. 

I Tubercle AA'as the subject' upon Avhich he 
published three booKs : (1) ‘Enquiry illus- 
trating the Nature of Tuberculated Accre- 
tions of Serous Membranes,’ «S:c., plates, 8a'o, 
London, 1819; (2) ‘Illustrations of the 

Eiujuiry respecting Tuberculous Diseases,’ 
plates, 8vo, London, 1822 ; and (8) ‘ Delint'a- 
tions of the Changes of Structure Avhich 
occur in Man and some of the Inferior Ani- 
mals,’ plates, 4to, London, 1828. The theory 
of tubercle, Avhieh he seriously endeaAoured 
to make good, may be said to have bt'en in 
the air during those* years. It came to him 
through conA'ersation Avith .Tenner, Avho, in 
I turn, appears to have got some inkling of it 
I from his master, ,Tohn Ilunti*r, and AA'ould 
have Avritten on it himself had h<i not been 
preoccupied Avitli A'accination. As it Avas, 
it fell to the lot of Dr. Baron to follow it 
' out, and the idea underlying the inquiry 
proA’ed, unfortunately, to be a mish*ading 
I one. The idea aa'hs that t iibercles vs’ere ‘ hy- 
I dat ids ’ become solid. Hydatids AA’ere then 
understood to include not. only bladder- 
worms, as at present, but almost any kind 
of vesicle filled Avith fiuid, oven cysts of 
the oA'ary. In the course of his practice. 
Dr. Baron found (in post-mortem (*xamina- 
tions) a good many cases of tubercle of the 
serous membranes AA'hich appeai’ed to him to 
suit tbe ‘ hydatid ’ theory. The tubercles on 
which his attention became fixed were jw- 
culiar. They were often susj)ended by a 
stalk, of ‘a pearly hue and cartilaginous 
hardness,’ Avitli numerous small blood-A'cs- 
sels converging to the ape.x of the tubercle 
and spreading in a plexus over its surface. 
Sometimes they AA'ere exceedingly minute, in 
numbers defying all calculation, and woven 
into a fringe ; others hung by themselves, of 
the size and shape of peas, or oblong and as 
large ns beans, while some Avere of the size 
of hazel-nuts ; the smaller were pearly and 
cartilaginous, and the larger contained a 
soft, creamy, yellowish matter. In one of 
the cases, ‘ numerous fleshy and vascular ap- 
pendiculse or tubercles hung suspended like 
grapes into the cavity 01 the abdomen.’ 
These unique appearances recalled to Baron 
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the fancy of .Tenner (who was misled by the 
coexistence of tubercles and true hydatids 
in the lung of the ox), and led him to adopt 
the ‘hydatid’ theory of tubercle in general. 
Curiously enough, Dupuy, a French veteri- 
narian, had been led two years earlier (1817), 
and independently of Baron, to adopt the 
same ‘hydatid ’ theory t o explain the hanging 
‘ pearls ’ or ‘ grapes ’ which are the common 
form of tubercle in cattle. The coincidence 
of his own and Dupuy’s observations had 
been found out by Baron before ho published 
his second volume (1821), and the French 
veterinarian, as well ns several old writers 
on human pathology, were marshalled in 
support of the theory. The tlieory is now 
completely discredited; but Baron’s descrip- 
tion of a variety of hanging tubercle in man, ! 
the same that has its proper habitat in the | 
bovine species, is not likely to lose its in- | 
terest. These services to pathological science, j 
aided doubtless by his intimacy with Baillie j 
and Jenner, procured him admission into the ! 
Iloyal Society in 182.8, i 

[Address of the President of the Royal Med. 
Chir. Soc. 1 March 18.'52, in the Lancet, 18.52, ( 
TOl. i.] C. C, 

BARON or BARRON, RICJIIARU {d. ■ 
1760), republican, was born at Leeds, and 
educated at Glasgow 1737-40, which he left 
with a testimonial signed by Hutcheson and/ 
Simpson. Baron became a friend of Thomas 
Gordon, author of the ‘ Independent Whig,’ 
and afterwai'ds of Thomas liollis, whom he 
helped in collecting works defending thej re- 
publicanism of the seventeenth century. Ho 
edited in 1751 a collection of tracts by Gor- 
don, under the title, ‘A Cordial for Low 
Spirits,’ .3 vols. 8vo ; and in 1752 a similar 
collection by Gordon and others, called ‘ The 
Follies of Priestcraft and Orthodoxy shaken,’ 
in 2 vols. An enlarged edition of the last, | 
in four volumes, including tracts by Iloadly, j 
Sykes, Arnall, and Archdeacon Blackburm*, ! 
was prepared by him, and published in 1767 j 
for the benefit of his widow and three children. 

In 1761 he also edited Algernon Sidney’s 
‘ Disconrso concerning Government,’ and in 
1753 Milton’s prose works (for which he re- 
ceived 10/. 10#.). An edition by Toland had 
appeared in 1697, and one by Birch in 1738. 
Baron afterwards found the second edition 1 
of the ‘ Eikonoklastes,’ and reprinted it in ' 
1756. He also edited Ludlow’s ‘Memoirs* 
in 1761, and Nedham’s * Excellency of a Free 
State ’ in 1767. Hollis engaged him in 1^66 
to superintend an edition of Marvell ; but the 
plan dropped upon Baron professing his in- 
ability to supply the necessary information, 
and it was afterwards taken up by Captain 


Thompson in 1776. Baron is described as an 
artless and impetuous person, whose impru- 
dence kept him poor. He died in ‘ miserable 
circumstances ’ m 1766. 

[Protestant Dissenter Magjizino, vi. 166 ; 
(Blackbnrno’s) Memoir of Hollis, pp. 361-7, 573- 
86, &c.] L. S. 

BARON, ROBERT (1693 P-16.39), divine, 
was at St. Andrews, where he is said to have 
distinguished himself in a disputation held 
I before James I in 1617 (Preface to Meta- 
physu-d). Ho was minister of Keith in 1619, 
j and was professor of divinity in the college 
I of St. Salvator, St. Andi’ews, where he pub- 
! lished ‘ Philosophia Theologim ancilluns,’ 
1621. He became professor of divinity in 
Marischnl College, Aberdeen, and minister of 
Grey friars in 1624. In 1627 he received his 
D.D. degree, and published on this occasion 
his ‘Disputatio t heologica de formal i objecto 
fidei, hoc est, de Sacne Scriptune divina et 
canonica aut horitatc.’ This was answered by 
Turnbull, a Scotch Jesuit, t o whom he replied 
in 1631 in a treatise called ‘Ad Georgii 
'rurnebulli Tet ragonismum Pseudographum 
Apodixis Catholica, sen Apologia pro dispu- 
tationc de formali objecto fidei.’ In 1633 he 
published a ‘Disputatio theologica de vero 
discrimine peccati mortalis et v'enialis.’ In 
j 163.5 he contributed a funeral sermon to the 
j collection called ‘ Funerals of . . . Pat rick 
j Forbes, Bishop of Aberdeen.’ lie t ook part, 
in a famous debate against the covenanting 
I commissioners in 1638, and on 28 March 1639 
I fled by sea to England, with ot her Aberdeen 
i doctors, on the approach of Montrose, and 
j was nominated by Charles I to the see of 
I Orkney. Ho died at Berwick on his return, 
i 19 Aug. 16.39, aged about forty-six. He 
j left a widow, who was forced to allow the 
! inspection of his library by the presbytery 
I of Aberdeen. She and her children received 
compensation for their sufferings on the Re- 
storation. Besides the above, he is the author 
of ‘ Metaphysica generalis : accedunt nunc 
primum quro supererant ex parte speciali ; 
opus postumurii ex musaeo A. Clement ii 
Zirizrei,’ London (1667?), and Cambridge, 
1685. He left various manuscripts, some of 
which are preserved in the King’s College 
library, Aberdeen. For a full account of 
these writings see Gordon’s ‘Scots Affairs,’ 
iii. 236-9, note. 

[Scott’s Fasti Ecclesise Scoticanae, iii. 205, 473 ; 
Orub’i^Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, ii. 372, 
iii. 8, 56, 64 ; Gordon’s Scots Affairs (Spalding 
Club), iii. 89, 00, 236,] L. S, 

BARON, ROBERT (Jl. 1646), poet and 
dramatist, claims distinction as one of the 
most successful of plagiarists. With so 
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much judgment did he steal that his thefts 
passed unrecognised for more than a century 
a,fter his death. According to Langbaine, 
who, on this occasion, seems no more trust- 
worthy than usual, he was horn in 1630. Ilia 
first printed work, * Eporonaiyviov, or the Cy- 
prian Academy,’ ho dates from ‘ my chambers 
in Gray’s Inn, 1 April 1647.’ It is dedicated 
to .Tames Howell, the well-known author of 
* Epistoho IIo-Elian®,’ who was perhaps his 
uncle, though Wart on says that the word 
nephew applied by Howell to liaron ‘ seems 
to be only a term of fondness and familiarity.’ I 
Howell, in one of his letters to Bai’on in 
Paris, encloses a bill of exchange for the use 
of the recipient, and there seems therefore j 
reason to suppose that a relationship ex- i 
isted. There is also some cause to conjee- 1 
tare that Baron had shown Howell his verses \ 
while still in manuscript. In a letter dated | 
Elect, 3 Aug. 1645, and addressed to Master j 
11, B., Howell likens the ‘lines ' of his cor- j 
respondent to ‘ h'aves, or rather so many | 
branches, amongst which ther sprouted di- • 
vers sweet blossoms of ingenuitj', which I find 1 
may quickly come to a rare maturity,’ &c. 
He also expresses a wish that ‘forraign ayr 
did blow upon the foresaid blossoms.’ Less 
than two j'ears later, 20 June 1647, Howell 
addresses Baron in l*aris in language of very 
similar eulogy, and speaks of having ‘ seldom 
ipet with such an ingenious mixture of prose 
and verse, interwoven with such varieties of 
fancy and charming strains of amorous pas- 
sions,’ &c. In vindication of Howell’s judg- 
ment it may be urged that whole passages of 
the ‘ Cyprian Academy ’ and of Baron’s other 
works are taken, with scarcely a pretence of 
alteration, from the first eilition of Milton’s 
minor poems, first published in 1645, and 
ns yet almost unknown. No similar instances 
of theft can indeed have been brought to light. 
An exposure of the plagiarism is given 
in Warton’s delightful ('ditiori of Milton’s , 
minor poems, and is amplified in the sixth 
volume of the booksellers’ edition of Milton's 
works, 1801. To the ‘ Pocula Castalia’ of 
Baron (Lond. 1650, 8vo), Howell prefixed 1 
some verses, in which lie spoke of the ‘ green- j 
ness ’ of the author’s muse. Baron’s various j 
volumes of poems have a full share of the com- 
mendatory verses then in fashion. Among 
the signatures are Jo. Quarles, /ell. of Pet. 
House, Camb., and J. Hall. 

Baron was educated at Cambridge, though 
there is no evidence that he took liis dejjfree. 
His best known work is a tragedy, entitled 
Mirza,’ said on the title-page to have been 
really acted in Persia in the last age. In an 
address to the reader, Baron acknowledges 
that the story is the same as that of Sir John 


Denham’s ‘ Sophy,’ but adds : ‘ I had finished 
three compleat acts of this tragedy before I saw 
that, nor was I then di.scouraged from pi’oceed- 
ing. It is without date, but is dedicated to the 
I king, whence probably it was not later than 
I 1648. Denham’s ‘ Sophy,’ meanwhile, first 
I saw the light in 1642. Warton says that 
, * Mirza ’ is a copy of Jonson’s ‘ Catiline,’ which 
: seems not quite just. Oenest gives an analy- 
sis of the story. There are one or two good 
and eminently dramatic lines in ‘ Mirza,* 
which as yet have not been traced to any 
other writer, Moi'e than one hundred pages 
of annotation are supplied by the author, thus 
swdling the book out to two hundred and 
sixty-four pages. ‘ I’ocula Castalia ’ was given 
to the world in 1650, 8vo. In 1649 appeared 
‘ Apologia for Paris for rejecting of .Juno 
and Pallas and pr»‘senting of Ate’s Golden 
Ball to Venus,’ <fcc., lOrao. Langbaine, who 
anticipates Warton’s assertion with regard to 
the rtisemblaneo betw'ceu ‘ JNIirza ’ and ‘ Cati- 
line,’ quotes passages from both wliich have 
a certain measure of resiunblanee, but scarcely 
support a chai'ge stronger than imitation. 
He also states that Baron ‘ is the first author 
taken notice of by Phillips in his“Theatruni 
i Poet arum,’’ or his transcriber, Mr. Winstan- 
1 ley, in his “ Lives of tlie English Poets;” and 
j though neither of thiun give any other ac- 
■ count of our author but what they collected 
i from my former cat alogue, printed 1680, yi*t, 
j through a mistake in the method of that cata- 
j loguo, they have ascrib’d many afto 7 ?ymouA 
I plays to tht> foregoing writers, which belonged 
j not to them.’ This complaint isjustified. Win- 
I Stanley attributes to Baron ‘Don Q,uixote, 

; or the Knight of the Ill-favoured Counte- 
j nance,’ a comedy which Mr. Ilalliwcdl Phil- 
lips (^iDictio^mry of Old Plays) says was neve'r 
printed; ‘Dick Scorner,’ a jilay mentioned 
in Kirkman’s ‘Catalogue,’ and supposed to 
be a misreading of the interlude of ‘Iliclie 
Scorner;’ ‘The Destruction of Jerusalem,’ 
attributed in tins ‘ Biographia Dramatica ' to 
Thomas I^egge ; and the ‘ Marriage of W it and 
Science,’ wliich is by Thomas Marshe, and was 
printed about fifty years before the birth of 
Baron. Other masques and interludes are 
assigned to him in obvious mi.stake. ‘ Deorum 
Dona,’ a masque, and ‘ Gripus and Hegio,' a 
pastoral in three acts, the former borrowed 
from poems of Waller, the latter taken from 
Waller’s ‘ Poems ’ and AVebster’s ‘ Duchess of 
Malfy,’ are also mentioned by Winstanley, 
the ‘Biographia Dramatics,’ and Mr. Halli- 
well ^hillips. These two works are included 
in the ‘ Cyprian Academy ’ mentioned above. 
If, as has been supposed, Milton aided Phillips 
in writing the ‘ Theatrum Poetarum,’ lie has 
treated with signal indulgence the piracies 
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of Baron from himself. After 1650 Baron 
disappears, and nothing' more is heard con- 
cerning him. 

[Langbaine’s Account of the English Dramatic 
Poets; Winstanloy’s Lives of the Poets ; Phillips’s 
Theatrum Poetarum ; llowell’s Ltitters.] J. Iv. 

BARON, STEPIIEN {d. Iol^O.P), a Fran- 
ciscan friar of t ho Strict Observance', was edu- 
cated in the university of Cambridge, where 
he acquired fame as a preacher. lie became 
confessor to King Henry VIII, and provin- 
cial of his order in England. He died soon 
after 1520. His works are : 1. ‘ Sermones 

Declamati corii alma vnimn’sitate Ciitibri- 
giesi per venerandum paircm fratrem Ste- 
phaniiiu baronc fratrum minoru do obseruatia 
nficupatoru regni Anglie prouinciale vicariii 
ac confessore regivi Improssi lodonijs per 
wynandii de worde (i the tietostrete) acl sig- 
num solismoram trabetem,’ n. d., square 8vo., 
It. is printed in double colimins, black letter. 
2. ' Incipit tractutulus eiusdem veneriidi 
patris I)e regimine priucipu ad seronissimum 
rege anglie henricu octauum. Impres.su8 
lodonijs,’ &c. as in (he preceding work, to 
which it was undoubtedly intended to be an 
appendix. It is ded icated t o K ing Henry VIII. 

[MS. Adilit. 686.*b f. 141 ; Wood’s Athenm 
Oxon. i. 42, 070 , 888; Ibwld’s Church Hist. i. 
232 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 77 ; Cooper’s At heufe 
Cnutub. i. 23; Ames’s Typogr. Autiq. ed. Her- 
bert, 218, 219.] T. C. 

BARONS or BARNES, WTELIA^I 
{d. 1505), bishop of Lomlon and master of the 
rolls, about whom singularly little is known, 
appears to have b('eu educated at Oxford, 
where he took the dc'gree of LL.D., but in 
what college or hall he studied has not been 
ascertained. Keither is it known when he 
took orders ; but he was already a con- 
spicuous man when, in 1500, on the vacancy 
of the see of Canterbury, he became com- 
mi.ssary of the chapter and of the prerogative 
court. That same year he obtained the 1 i vings 
of East Peckham in Kent, and of Bencons- 
field in Buckinghamshire ; in 1501 that of 
Gedney in Lincolnshire ; in 1502 that of 
Bosworth in Leicestershire ; and in 1503 that 
of Tharfield in the archdeaconry of Hunt- 
ingdon. 

In 1601, at the marriage of Prince Arthur 
and Katharine of Arragon, when the banns 
were asked in St. Paul’s, it was arranged that 
the king’s secretary should ‘object openly 
in Latin against the said marriage,’ alleging 
reasons why it could not be lawful, and that 
he should be answered in the same language 
by Dr. Barons, who was to produce the dis- 
pensation (Gairdnbr’s Letters and Papers of 
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! Itichard III and Henry VIZ, i. 414). This 
! programme was no doubt followed. Barons 
I was evidently in high favour, and wms made 
master of* the rolls on 1 Feb. 'following 
(1602). On 24 Jan. 1503 ho assisted in 
laying the first stone of Henry VIPs chapel 
at Westminster. On 20 June following he 
was appointed one of th6 commissioners for 
the new treaty with Ferdinand for Katharine’s 
second marriage. On 2 Aug. 1504 he was 
appointed by papal provision bishop of Lon- 
don on Warham’s translation to Canterbury, 
Henry VII having written to the pope in 
his favour on 8. July preceding. He received 
the temporalities on 13 Nov., and gave up 
his office of master of the rolls the same day. 
He was consecrated on 26 Nov. But he en- 
joyed the bishopric scarcely a whole year, for 
lie died on 9 or 10 Oct. 1505. 

[Oodwin, p. 190 ; Wood’s Athena* (Bliss), ii. 
694 ; Newcourt, i. 24 ; Kymer, xiii. 78, 111; Ber- 
geiiroth’s Spanish Calendar, i. No. 364 ; Brown’.s 
Venetian Calondai’, i. 840; Foss’s Judges.] 

J. G. 

BARONSD ALE, WILLIAM (d. 1608), 
physician, was born in Gloucestershire, pro- 
bably about 1 530-40. He was educat ed at St. 
.John’s College, Cambridge, being admitted a 
scholar 5 Nov. 15.51, and took his first degree* 
B.A. in 1554-5, that of M.A. 1556, and that 
of IM.D. in 1.568. lie was a senior fellow 
and bursar of his college, and twice held the 
lectureship on medicine founded byJjinacre, 
being elected to the office first on 10 Jan. 
1561-2, and again 26 May 1564. Proceeding 
to London, he was elected a follow of the 
; College of Physicians, though in what year 
I is not recorded ; and afterwards held the 
offices of counsellor in 1588, 1600, 1602, and 
1604; censor from 1581 to 1585; and tn^a- 
sui’er in 1583 (being the first fellow appointed 
j to this newly founded office), 1604, 1605, and 
j 1607. Further, he was president of the col- 
: lego for eleven successive years, from 1589 
i to 1600. 

Nothing is known of this physician beyond 
his official connection with the London col- 
lege, showing him to have been an impor- 
tant man in his day. 

[Monk’s Roll of the College of Physicians, 
2nd ed. i. 73 ; Cooper’s Athonee Cantab, ii. 492.1 

J. F. P. 

BAROWE or BARROW, THOMAS 
(d. 1497 ?), ecclesiastic and judge, was rector 


.....J palw...w . . — — 

shortly after the accession of Richard III, and 
in September of the same year to the master- 
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of the rolls, in succession to Robert 
Morton^who was dismissed on suspicion of 
coinplicity in the intrigues of his brother 
John, bishop of Ely. In December 1483 
Barowe received the tun, i.e. two pipes, of 
wine, which it thenceforth became the custom 
tp grant to each new master of the rolls on his 
appointment. It is believed that at the pre- 
sent day the wine is not actually sent, though 
the master receives its equivalent. On 29 J uly 
Barowe was appointed keeper of the great seal, 
which the lord chancellor. Bishop Russell, 
had been compelled to surrender ; but on the 
22nd of the following month, after the defeat 
and death of Richard at Bos worth, he de- 
livered it up to Henry VII, who appears to 
have retained it in his own possession until 
6 March 1486, when he delivered it to John 
Alcock. Barowe was permitted to retain his 
prebend, and also a mastership in chancery 
which he had received from Richard III, but 
not the mastership of the rolls, Robert Morton 
resuming possession of that office without a 
new patent, Barowe is last mentioned as 
acting in the capacity of receiver of petitions 
in the parliament of 1496. 

[Hardy’s Cat. of Lords Churics. &c. 56 : Rot. 
Pari. vi. 409, 458, 509 ; Foss’s Judges of Kng- 
laiid, iv. 485-6.] J. M. R. 

BARRALET, JOHN JAMES (rf. 1812), 
water-colour painter, of French extraction, 
was born in Ireland. He was a student in the 
Dublin Academy, and worked under Manning. 
He settled in Dublin after going through the 
schools, and was in vogue as a teacher. He 
was made a member of the London Society 
of A?rti8t8, and exhibited occasionally at the 
Royal Academy. In 1774 he received a 
Xiremium from the Society of Arts for a 
icture, ‘ A View on the Thames.’ In 1795 
e emigrated to Philadelphia. His morals 
suiFered, it is said, in the new country. His 
chief employment whilst there was in book 
illustrations. He made drawings for Grose’s 
* Antiquities of Ireland ’ and Conyngham’s 
‘ Irish Antiquities.’ His works were engraved 
by Bartolozzi, Grignion, and others. In the 
British Museum a good drawing by Barralet 
is preserved, signed 1786, of a ruined bridge 
in Ireland. The composition is good, the 
manner of painting flat and old-fashioned; 
there is considerimle vitality, if no very 
literal truth, in the figures which enliven it. 
A writer in Rose’s ‘ Biographical Dictiouaipr ’ 
says he fainted figures, landscape, akd 
fioweis. Bus landscape drawings in chalk, 
in which he affected to imitate Vemet, were 
much admired. He afterwards became a 
Stainer of glass.’ South Kensington shows 
examples of his work. 

VOL. III. 


[Redgrave's Diet, of Kng. Painters; Roeo’s 
Biog. Diet.] £. R. 

BARRALLIER, FRANCIS LOUIS or 
FRANCIS (1778 P-1863), lieutenant-colonel, 
colonial explorer and surv'eyor, was appointed 
ensign in the New South Wales coims (after- 
wards the old lQ2nd foot), 14 Aug. 1800, and 
undertook the duties of aide-de-camp, engi- 
neer and artillery officer in the settlement, to 
the command of which Captain P. G. Kii^, 
R.N., succeeded about the same time. In 
December of that year the liody Nelson, 
armed schooner — a small vessel of sixty tons, 
fitted for coast service with sliding keels 
on Admiral Schanks’s principle — arrived 
from England, under command of Lieu- 
tenant James Grant, R.N., being the first 
vessel to pass through Bass’s Straits from the 
westward. The Lady Nelson was at once 
ordered on a survey of these straits, and En- 
sign Barrallier was embarked in her as sur- 
veyor. The geographical results are given 
in the following charts, which will be found 
in the British Museum : Chart of Western 
Port and the coast to Wilson’s promontory, 
forming part of the north side of Bass’s 
Straits, suiweyed by Ensign Bari'allier, 
1801-3; chart of Bass’s Straits, showing 
tracks and discoveries of vessels between 
28 Sept. 1800 and 9 March 1803, by Ensign 
Barrallier. He was also employed in the 
Lady Nelson in a survey of Ilunter’s river, 
which was found to be a liarbour having three 
distinct rivers. Whilst they were engaged 
on this service the explorers were surrounded 
by natives, and narrowly escaped losing 
their lives. Barrallier, with nine soldiers 
of his regiment and some Sydney natives, 
also made an attempt to cross the Blue 
Mountains in 1802. The party was absent 
four months, and suffered many hardships, 
but was unsuccessful. Soon afterwards, when 
the employment of officers of the New South 
Wales corps on non-regimental duties was 
forbidden by the home authorities, Governor 
King recorded in the ‘general orders,’ by 
which the settlement was then regulated, 
his sense of ‘ the services heretofore rendered 
by Ensign Barrallier in discharging the 
duties of military engineer and artillery 
officer, superintending the military defences, 
batteries, and cannon of the settlement ; in 
addition to which he has most assiduously 
and voluntarily discharged the duties of 
colonial engineer and surveyor, to the ad- 
vancement of the natural history and geo- 
graphy of the settlement.’ l^rrallier was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the 90th 
foot in 1806, which he ioined at Antigua, 
where he was again employed in surveying. 
For his services as an assistant engineer at 

T 
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the capture of Martinique in 1809, he was himself in leisure hours at Oxford. In 1870 
promoted to a company in the lOlst frot, he obtained the Eldon law scholarship. He 
He served on the staff of Lieutenant<^nera] studied law under Vice-chancellor Wickens 
Sir George Beckwitli at the-’capture ra Qua- and Mr. Horace Davw, and was called to 
daloupein 1810, and was entru8f;qd, with the the bar in 1872. In May 1876 he married 
design and erection of a monument to the Dorothea, sister of an old school friend, the 
British who fell there. In 181^, by order Rev. R. Hart Davis. ^ Soon after his mar- 
of the Duke of York, he undertook a very riage he began a Work called ^Physical 
elaborate military survey of the island oi^ Metempiric,’ and his absorption in philoso- 
Barbadoes, including the determination of the phical studies, together with a natural difh- 
latitudes and longitudes of the chief points dence, interfered with his devotion to the 
on the coast, a work in which he was en- bar. In the autumn of 1880 he became 


gaged for five years, with the exception of 
a short time when he served with the quar- 
termaster-general’s department of the force 
that recaptured Ouadaloupe in 1816. When 
the lOlst regiment was brought home and 
disbanded at Chatham in 1817, Barrallier 
was placed oti half-pay, and, after brief periods 
of full pay in other corps, finally retired on 
half-pay of the rifle brigade in 1833. He 
became a brevet lieutenant-colonel in 1840, 
and died at Commercial Road, London, 
11 June 1863, at the age of 80. 

[New South Wales (feneral Orders, 1791- 
1806, Sydney, 1802-6 (a copy of this book, the 
first printed in Australia, is in the British Mu- 
seum) ; Grant’s Narrative of a Voyage of Dis- 
covery in N. S. Wales, 1803; Army Lists; 
Obituary Notice in Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine, July 1843. Many of the Australian 
details in the latter are not correct according to 
the colonial records.] H. M. C. 

BARRATT, ALFRED (1844-1881), phi- 
losophical writer, eldest son of Mr. James 
Barratt, solicitor, was born at Heald Grove, 
Manchester, on 12 July 1844. He showed 
extraordinary precocity; he could pick out 
all the letters of the alphabet when twelve 
months old ; and at three he knew by heart 
a story in twenty-eight verses, read to him 
only three times. When eight years old he 
was sent to a small day-school, where he 
learnt modem as well as the classical lan- 
guages. Four years later he went to a school 
at Sandbach, where he picked up in play- 
hours the rudiments of Hebrew and Arabic 
and a little Persian from an under-master. 
At fourteen he went to Rugby, where he 
continued to distinguish himself, gaining 
twenty-nine prizes. In 1862 he entered 
Balliol, and became a scholar in his first 
term. He took a double first in modera- 
tions and a first-class in the classical, mathe- 
matical, and law and modem history schools 
in 1866, thus achieving the unequalled dis- 
tinction of five first classes * within four years 
and two months ’ from beginning residence. 
He obtained a fellowship at Brasenose a year 
later, and in January 1869 he published his 
' Physical Ethics,* with which he had ^amused 


secretary to the Oxford University Commis- 
sion. The pressure of combined legal, offi- 
cial, and literary labours was great, and his 
health suddenly collapsed. Alter finishing 
the report of the commission, by working till 
late hours, in April 1881 , he was attacked 
by paralysis on 1 May and died on 18 May 
1881, leaving a widow and infant daughter. 
His unfinished book on ‘ Physical Metem- 
piric,’ was arranged by Mr. Oarveth Read 
for publication. The book also contains 
some articles from ‘ Mind,’ and a touch- 
ing prefatory memoir by his . widow, from 
which the foregoing facts are taken. It in- 
ludes letters from Dr. .Tex Blake, the present 
master of Balliol (Professor .Towett), the 
warden of All Souls (Sir William Anson), 
and an old friend, Mr. Farwell. Their 
testimony to Barratt’s singular charm of 
character, his simplicity, friendliness, and 
modesty, is as striking as their recc^ition 
of his remarkable accomplishments. Besides 

wide knowledge of classical and modem 
anguages, he had a cultivated taste for music 
nd painting. His teachers were amazed at 
he ease with which he absorbed knowledge, 
whilst apparently idling and taking part in 
social recreation. They ascribe it to his 
powers of concentration and to the habit of oc- 
casionally dispensing with exercise and work- 
ing at unusual hours. His early death, how- 
ever, was probably ascribable to excessive 
labour. 

The book on ‘ Physical Ethics ’ is a most 
remarkable performance for a youth of twenty- 
four, showing wide reading and marked lite- 
rary power. The leading idea is the unity 
of acknowledge and the necessity of bring- 
ing ethics into harmony with the physical 
sciences. The theory resembles, though on 
certain points it diverges from, that of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, whom the author recognises 
as , * the greatest pUlosopher of the age.* 
Barratt describes himself as an egoist, and 
in a vigorous article called * The Suppression 
of Egoism* defends his theory against Mr. 
Sidgwick. His editor, Mr. Oarveth Read, 
Was that his divergence from the 'uni- 
versalist utilitarians* upon this point is 
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partly a question of classification {Mind, xxx. 

4). The later book was unfortunately left 
in a very imperfect state. It starts from the 
principle that every .physical state is the 
symbol of a state of consciousness, and armies 
that feeling is not the effect but the efficient 
cause of motion. It leads to a system of 
monadism which would have been compared 
with Leibnitz’s doctrine and with modem 
theories such as Clifford’s * mindstuff.’ Though 
fragmentary, it is full of interesting sugges- 
tions. 

[Preface to Physical Metempiric ; Mind, 
Nos, xxiii. and xxx.] L. S. 

BARRAUD, HENRY (1811-1874), por- 
trait and subject painter, was bom in 1811. 
Like his elder brother, William Barraud, he 
excelled in painting animals, but his works 
were chiefly portraits, with horses and dogs, 
and subject pictures, such as ‘The Pope bless- 
ing the Animals’ (painted in 1842^ many 
of which wete executed in conjunction with 
his brother. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1833 to 1869, and at the liri- 
tish Institution and Society of British Ar-' 
tists between the years 1831 and 1868. His 
most popular works were: ‘ We praise Thee, 
O God ; ’ ‘ The London Season,’ a scene in 
Hyde Park; ‘Lord’s Cricket Ground;’ and 
* The Lobby of the House of Commons,’ painted 
in 1872, ail of which have been engraved or 
autotyped. He died in London on 17 June 
1874, in his sixty-fourth year. 


with his brother Henry, which are above 
mediocrity both in conception and treatment. 
He di^d in October 1860, in his fortieth year. 
There is in tfip South Kensington Museum a 
water-Kjolout. drawing Iby him of * Mares and 
Foals.’ . ‘ , 

[Art Journal, 1860, p. 339 ; Redgrave’s Die* 
tionary Qf Artists, 1878; Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers (Sd. Graves), 1886.] 

R. E. G. 

BARRfi, ISAAC (1726-1802), colonel 
and politician, the son of Peter BarrO, a 
Frenim refugee from Rochelle, who rose by 
slow degrees to a position of eminence in 
Dublin commerce, was born at Dublin in 
1726. Ho was entered at Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a pensioner 19 Nov. 1740, became 
a scholar in 1744, and took his degree in the 
following year. His parents intended him 
to have become an attorney, but his instincts 
were for fighting, and he was gazetted as an 
ensign in 1746. Not until he applied for a 
place in Wolfe’s regiment, in me ill-fated 
expedition against Rochefort in 1757, did he 
attract the attention of his superior officers ; 
but his services on that occasion introduced 
him both to the commander of his regiment 
and to his future patron. Lord Shelburne. 
He was by Wolfe^s side when his brave 
leader fell at Quebec. He is among the 
officers represented in West’s picture as col- 
lected around the expiring general ; and the 
wound which he received in the cheek at 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 

R. E. G. 

BARRAUD, WILLIAM (1810-1860), 
animal painter, bom in 1810, was a grandson 
of the eminent chronolneter maker in Corn- 
bill, who was of an old French family that 
came over to England at the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His taste 
for art was probably inherited from his 
maternal grandfather, an excellent miniature 
painter, but it was not fostered early in life, 
for on leaving school he was placed in the 
Custom House, where his father held an ap- 
pointment. Before long, however, he re- 
signed, in order to follow the profession most 
in accord with his disposition, and, in pur- 
suance of his pumose, became for some time 
a pupil of Abraham Cooper. He confined I 
his practice chiefiy to horses and dogs, his ' 
pictures of which are well drawn, though pot 


that time marred his personal appearance for 
ever. After fourteen years of service Barr6 
thought himself justified in applying to Pitt 
for advancement (28 April 1760); but his 
request was refused, on the ground that 
‘ senior officers would be injured by his pro- 
motion.’ Through Lord ^elbume’s influ- 
ence he sat in parliament for Chipping Wy- 
combe from 6 Dec. 1761 to 1774, and for 
Caine from that year to 1790, when, in con- 
sequence of a disagreement with his patron, 
he no longer sought re-election. Five days 
after his first election he attacked Pitt with 

g reat fierceness of language ; and the effect of 
is speech was heightened by his massive and 
swarthy figure, as well as the bullet which 
had lodged loosely in his cheek, and given ‘ a 
savage glare’ to his eye. Early in 1763 
Barr6 was created, under Lord Bute’s mi- 
nistry, adjutant-general and governor of Stir- 
ling, a post wor^ 4,0001. a year, but in the 
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These he exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and occasionally at the British Institution 
and^ Society of British Artists, from 1828 
until the year of his death. He likewise 
painted some subject pictures in conjunction 


Ghrenville minist^from Ills place and from the 
army. A reconciliation was effected between, 
him and Pitt in February 1764, wd their 
political attachment onfy ceased with Pitt’s 
death. Barr6 strenuously opposed the taxa- 
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tion of America as inexpedient, but, together 
with Lord Shelburne, committed the mistake 
of refusing to Join the Rockingham ministry. 
In Pitt’s administration he was restored to 
his rank in the army, and became vice-trea- 
surer of Ireland, as well as a privy councillor, 
holding that office until the break-up of the 
ministry in October 1768. The king^ hatred 
of Barr6, a dislike second only to that felt 
for Wilkes, blocked Barry’s promotion in the 
army, and led to his retirement from the 
service in February 1773. When the Rock- 
ingham ministry was formed in the spring of 
1782, he was appointed treasurer of the navy, 
and received a pension of 3,200/. a year, to 
take effect ‘ whenever he should quit his then 
office,’ a proceeding which made the ministry 
unpopular, and enabled the younger Pitt 
some time later to gain applause by granting 
to Barr6 the clerkship of the Pells in lieu of 
the pension. In a few months the Rockingham 
administration was dissolved by the death of 
its head, and a new cabinet, in which Barr6 
became paymaster-general, was formed by 
Lord Shelburne. This was his last official 
position, and all prospect of further advance- 
ment was a year or two later shut out by 
blindness. Cut off from all active pursuits, 
and harassed by declining health, he died at 
Stanhope Street, May Fair, 20 .Tuly 1802. 
As an opposition orator Barr6 was almost 
without rival. The terrors of his invective 
paralysed Charles Town.shend and dismayed 
Wedderburn. Among the opponents of Lord 
North’s mini.stry none took a more prominent 
lace than Barr6. In defence he was less 
appy, and irf society he was vulgar. It is 
perhaps worthy of notice that .John Britton 
wrote in 1848 a volume to prove that Barr6 
was the author of the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ 

[Memoir in Britton’s Authorship of Junius 
elucidated; Albemarle’s Rockingham, i. 79-84; 
Walpole’s George HI and Lott-ers, passim ; Cor- 
respondence of George III with Lord North, ii. 21 ; 
Wraxall 8 Hist. Memoirs, ii. 134-7 ; Leslie and 
Taylor’s Reynolds, i. 257-8 ; Grenville Corre- 
spondence, i. 326, ii. 229-36 ; Correspondence of 
Lord Chatham, passim; Fitzmaurice’s Shel- 
burne; Mocmillan's'Magazine, xzxv. 109(1877); 
Gent. Mag. 1802 pt. ii. 694, 1817 pt. ii. 131.1 

W. P. 0. 

BA^E, RICHARD (J. 1170-1202), 
ecclesiastic and judge, acted as the envoy of 
Henry II to the papal court, both shortly 
before and immediately after the murder of 
Thomas Becket. On the first occasion he was 
the bearer of a haughty and even minatory 
message from the king demanding that the 
pope should absolve all those who had been 
excommunicated by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury . TUe mission, it need hardly be said, 


failed of its object. The letter from Alex- 
ander III to the Archbishop of York, which 
Foss connects with it, is without a date, and 
its authenticity, os well as the date to which^ 
if authentic, it should be assigned, has been 
the subject of much controversy, both ques- 
tions being still unsettled. On the second 
occasion Barre was despatched in company 
with the Archbishop of Rouen, the Bishops 
of Evreux and Worcester, and others of the 
clergy, to express to the pope the king’s horror 
and detestation of the murder, Tlie Arch- 
bishop of Rouen got no further than Nor- 
mandy, falling ill by the way, and Barre was 
sent forward to Italy alone. On reaching 
Tusculanum he was refused audience by the 
pope; but on the arrival of others of his 
party two, ‘ qui minus habebantur suspecti,’^ 
were admitted, and in the end the embassy 
was successful in averting the impending ex- 
communication. Barre was entrusted with 
the custody of the great seal on the corona- 
tion of tlie heir apparent in 1170, but on 
the revolt of the prince in 1173 he offered 
to surrender it to the king, disclaiming all 
allegiance to his son. Henry, however, re- 
fused to receive him. Barre probably suc- 
ceeded Richard de Ely, otherwise FitzNeale, 
as archdeacon of Ely in 1184. However this 
may be, he is known to have held that post 
between 1191 and 1196. He was appointed 
one of the justices of the king’s court at 
Westminster 1196-6, and his name is found 
as one of those before whom fines were levied 
there as late as the beginning of the reign of 
King .Tohn . In the third year of that reign he 
acted as one of the coadjutors of Geoffrey 
FitzPiers in the husine.S8 of levying amercia- 
meuts in Leicestershire. 

[Rymor’s Feeders, i. 29; Matthew Paris’s Ma- 
mra, ii, 248-9; Chronicle of the Reigns of 
Henry n and Rich. I (Stubbs), i. 20-22; Le 
Neve, i. 350 ; Hugdale’s Chron. Ser. 6 ; Fines 
(Hunter), 1-4; Rot. Oancell. (Hardy), p. 14 
Pref. p. X.] j. u, ’ 

BARRE,Wn.LIAM VINCENT (1760. P- 
1829), author, was born in Germany about the 
year 1760 of French protestont parents, who 
had left their native country on account of 
their religious opinions. He served first in the 
Russian navy, returned to France when the 
first revolution broke out, went as a volunteer 
in the army during the Italian campaign of 
1796, and was raised to the rank of captain 
fo? the braveiy he displayed on the field of 
battle. Through his intimate acquaintance 
with the principal lan^ages of Europe, he 
bwame a farpunte of General Bonaparte 
who appointed him his personal interpreter! 
But he wrote some satirical verses about 
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Lis employer, which seem now to he lost, 
And was ooliged to flee from France. Pur- 
sued by Fouchfi’s police-agents, he escaped 
in a small boat from Paris down the Seine 
as far as Havre, and went thence in an 
American vessel to Fngland, where he ap- 
pears to have arrived in 1803. The follow- 
ing year he published in Loudon a ‘ History 
of the French Consulate under Napoleon 
Buonaparte, being an Authentic Narrative of 
his Administration, which is so little known 
in Foreign Countries, including a Sketch of 
his Life, the whole interspersed with curious 
anecdotes, &c.,’ in which lie furiously attacks 
the first consul. Before this work appeared 
he had already translated into French Sir 
llobert Wilson’s * History of the British Ex- 
pedition to Egypt,’ and into English a 

S imphlet, ‘Answer from M. Meh6e to M. 

arat.’ In 1806 appeared, in English, Barry’s 
‘ Rise, Progress, Decline, and Fall of Buona- 
parte’s Empire in France,’ the second part of 
the former ‘ History,’ which is preceded by 
an ‘advertisement* of ten pages, in which 
he attacks the reviewers of his first book in 
the ‘ Annual Review and History of Litera- 
ture for 1803.’ This second worK is as scur- 
rilous as the first. Barr 6 left England for 
Ireland, where he appears to have had rela- 
tives bearing the same name, among them 
being pbc well-known orator, Isaac Barr6 
fh. V.]. About the year 1806 he printed at 
Belfast, on a single sheet, some verses in , 
French, called ‘ Monologue de I’Empereur 
Jaune, le nomm6 Napol6on Buonaparte, 
Chr6tien, Ath6e, Catholique et Musulman, 
sur la desti'uction de son digne 6mule et 
rival I’Empereur Noir, le nomm6 .Jacques 
Dessalines, par la l6gion d’honneur de I’armfee 
noire de St. Domingue, lelOOctobre, traduit 
du Corse,’ with the motto, ‘A ton tour- 
paillasse.’ He seems to have published 
nothing more, and is said to have committed 
suicide in Dublin in 1829. 

[Haag’s La France Protestante, 2nd ed., vol. i . ; 
Bnt. Mus. Cat.j H. v. L. 

BARRET, GEORGE the elder (1728?- 
1784), landscape painter, was one of the ori- 
ginal members oil the Royal Academy, and 
achieved a great reputation in his lifetime. 
He was bom in Dublin in 1728 or 1732. The 
son of a clothier, he was apprenticed to a stay- 
maker, but obtained employment in colour- 
ing prints for Silcock, the publisher. He 
studied in the academy of West at Dublin, 
and* is said to have b^n a drawing master 
in a school in that city.^ He early gained 
the notice of Burke, who introduced him to 
the Earl of Powerscourt, and he spent mudh 
of his youth in studying and sketching the 


charmii^ scenery in and around Powerscourt 
Park. Barret gained a premium of 60/. fyom 
the Dublin Society for the best landscape. 
He came to England in 1762, and carried ofl* 
the first premium of the Society of Arts in 
1764. His success was extraordinary. Though 
Wilson could not sell his landscapes, Barret’s 
were bought at prices then unheard of. Lord 
Dalkeith paid him 1,500/. for three pictures. 
But he spent more than he made, and became 
a bankrupt while earning 2,000/. a year. By 
the influence of Burke he was appointed to 
the lucrative post of master painter to Chel- 
sea Hospital. The Dukes of Portland and 
Bucclcuch possess some of his principal land- 
scapes ; but his most import ant work was the 
decoration of a room at Norbury Park, near 
Leatherhead, which was then occupied by 
Mr. Lock. Three of his watercolours are in 
the national collection at South Kensington. 
In one of them the horses were introduced 
by Sawrty Gilpin, who often assisted him in 
this way. Barret , however, could himself paint 
animals in a spirited manner. An asthmatic 
affection is said to have been the reason for 
his change of residence from Orchard Street 
to Westbourne Green, where he lived for the 
last ten years of his life. He died 29 May 
1784, and was buried at Paddington church. 
Though he does not appear to have wanted 
employment, he left his family in distress. 

Some of his pictures have not stood well, 
and his reputation has not remained at the 
level it reached in his life ; but there can be 
no doubt that he was an original artist, who 
studied nature for himself, and it is probable 
that his popularity at first x^^as due to the 
novelty of his style and the decisiveness of 
his touch. The lat ter quality is very evident 
in the few etchings which he left. The Messrs. 
Redgrave write of his work at Norbury as 
‘ rather a masterly specimen of scenic decora- 
tion,’ but ‘ with little of the finesse of his 
landscape painting,’ and, while admitting ‘the 
firm pencil and vigforous onceness ’ of his ex- 
ecution, add that ‘ his pictures do not touch 
us, since they are the offspring more of rule 
than of feeling.’ 

His etchings include : ‘ A View of the 
Dargles near Dublin,’ ‘ Six Views of Cottages 
near London,’ ‘ A large Landscape with 
Cottages,’ and ‘ A View of Ilawarden,’ dated 
1 778. The last, which was published by Boy- 
dell, is said by Edwards to have been flimshra 
by an engraver. Le Blanc gives this plate 
to Robert Barret. 

[Edwards’s Anecdotes ; Redgraves’ Gentu^ of 
Painters ; Redgrave's Dictionary ; Bean’s Dic- 
tionary, editwl by Graves (1884); Le Blano’s 
Manuel ; Cat. of Kat. Gall, at South Kensing- 
ton.] 0. 1^. . 
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BARRET, GEORGE the younger (d. Bishop’s Thorpe in 1668, and in the same 
1842), landscape painter^ was son of George year was instmled a prebendary of Norwich. 
Barret, the landscape painter, who died in Bale asserts that in Queen Mary’s reign Bar- 
1784 [q.v.]. Nothing is TOOwn of the history ret complied with the change of religion^ 
of this admirable artist till 1795. From this and became a zealous papist ; but, howerer 
year till 1803 he appears as a regular exhibitor this may be, he found no difficulty in pro- 
at the Royal Academy. In 1806 he be- fessing protestantism under Queen Elizabeth, 
came one of the first members of the So- lie died at Norwich on 12 July 1663, and 


ciety of Painters in "NVatercolours, and for 
thirty-eight years he did not miss one of 
their exhibitions, occasionally also sending 
a drawing or an oil picture to the Aca- 
demy. He excelled especially in painting 
light, and all his scenes, whether sunrise, sun- 
set, or moonlight, are reinarhable for their 
fine rendering of atmosphere, tlieir diffusion 
and gfradation of light, and their poetic feel- 
ing. In those respects he rivalled Turner, 
^is later works are generally ‘ compositions ’ 

* of l^e ‘ classical ’ school, but the pure and 
lucid quality of his radiant skies and sun- 
lit distances, and the rich transparent har- 
mony of his shady foregrounds, are liis own, 
and preserve, in the midst of much conven- 
tionmity, the distinction of an original genius. 
In spite of industry, merit, and frugal habits, 
he earned only enough to meet daily wants. 
"When he died, in 18-42, after a long illness ^ 
aggravated by grief at the loss of his son, a 
subscription was opened for his family. His 
works are now eagerly sought for, and fetch 
high prices. He publi.shed, in 1840, ‘The 
Theory and Practice of Watercolour Paint- 
ing, elucidated in a series of letters.’ 1’here 
is a fine collection of his drawings in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

[Redgraves’ Century of Painters ; Redgrave’s 
Dictionary ; Cat. of Nat. Gall, at South Ken- 
sington.] C. M. 

BARRET, JOHN, D.D. (d. 1663), Carme- 
lite friar, afterwards a protestant clergyman, 
was descended from a good family seated at 
King’s Lynn in Norfolk, where he was born. 
After having assumed the habit of a Carme- 
lite, or white friar, in his native town, he 
studied in the university of Cambridge, where 
he proceeded in 1633 to the degree of D.D., 
which Archbishop Cranmer had previously 
refused to confer upon him. In 1M2 he was 
appointed reader in theology at the chapter- 
house of Norwich, with an annual salary of 
41. After the dissolution of the monasteries, 
he obtained a diraensation to hold a living. 
Accordingly in 1641 he was instituted to the 
rectory of Hetherset in Norfolk, which he 
resigned the next year. In 1660 he was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Cantley in the same 
county, and to that of St. Michael at Plea, 
Norwich. The last-mentioned benefice he 
resigned in 15W. He obtained the living of 


was buried in the cathedral. 

His works are ; 1 . ‘ Reformationes J oannis 
Trissm.’ 2. ‘Ad Robertum Watsonum in 
carcero epistola,’ printed in the ‘ Aitiologia ’ 
of Robert Watson, 1660. 3. Homilies in 
English. 4. ‘ Collectanea qumdam in com- 
munes locos digesta ex eruditioribus celebrio- 
ribusque Germanorum protestantium scrip- 
tori bus.’ Three manuscript vols. preserved 
in the library of Corpus Christ! Collie, Cam- 
bridge. 6. ‘ Annotationes in D. Paulum.’ 
6. ‘ Orationes ad Clerum.’ 7. ‘ In canonicnm 
epistolam primam S. Johannis.’ 

[M8. Addit. 6863, f. 160 ; Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
iii. 663, iv. 13; Nasmith’s Cat. of MSS, in 
Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. 166, 169, 387, 399; 
Bale; Pits ; Dodd’s Church Hist.i. 624 ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. 73, 74 ; Mackerell’s Hist, of Lynn, 
192 ; Strype’s Life of Cranmer, iii. 425; Strypo’s 
Keel. Memorials, i. 286 ; Cooper’s Athenee Cantab. 

i. 224 ; Lo Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Anglic, (ed. Hardy), 

ii. 498.] T. C. 

BARRET, JOHN, lexicographer. [See 
Baret.] 

BARRET, JOHN (1631-1713), noncon- 
formist divine, was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded tO' 
the degree of M.A. Afterwards he became 
a presbyterian divine, and minister of St. 
Peter’s church at Nottingham (1666), but was 
ejected from his living at the Restoration for 
refusing to read the Common Prayer (1662). 

I He afterwards ‘kept conventicles in those 
parts ; ’ and died at Nottingham, 30 Oct. 17 13, 
m his eighty-third year. His funeral sermon 
was preached by his colleague, the Rev. John 
Whitlock, jun. He had a son, J oseph [q. v.l, 
whose 1 iterary ‘Remains ’ were printed in 1700. 
Among Barret’s works are; 1. ‘Good Will 
towards Men, or a treatise of the covenants, 
viz., of works and of grace, old and new. By 
a lover of truth and peace,’ 1676. 2. ‘ The 

Christian Temper, or a discourse concerning 
the nature and properties of the ^aces of 
sanctification,’ 1678. 3. ‘A Funeral Sermon, 
reached at Nottingham, occasioned by the 
eath of that faithful servant of Christ, Mr. 
John Whitlock, sen., 8 Dec. 1708,’ London, 
1709. 4. ‘ The Evil and Remedy of Scandal, 
a practical discourse on Psalm cxix. clxv.’ 
1711. ‘6. ‘Away with the Fashion of this 
World. Come, Lord Jesus. Being a small 
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legacy of a dying minister to a beloved 
people,’ 1713. 6. ‘ Keliquiie Barretteanae, or 
select sermons on sundry practical subjects,’ 
Nottingham, 1714. Palmer {Noncor^or- 
mistff Memorial^ iii. 106) says be also wrote 
(7) * Two pieces in defence of Nonconformity 
against Stillingfleet.’ 

[Cresir ell’s Collections towards the Hist, of 
Printing in Nottinghamshire, 6, 7. 9, 10, 11; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (ed. Bliss), i. 466 ; Palmer’s 
Nonconf. Memorial, iii. 103.] T. C. 

BARRET, JOSEPH (1666-1699), theolo- 
gical writer, was the son of John Barret [q.v.], 
a nonconformist minister at Nottingham, and 
was horn at Sandivero, Derbyshire, 2 At»g. 
1666. He was educated at Nottingham, where, 
from the sobriety of his ways, the hoys called 
him ‘ good man.’ His parents wished him to 
be apprenticed in London, hut he preferred 
remaining at Nottingham, where he married 
Millicent, daughter of John Ileyner, some- 
time fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
lie appears to have prospered in business, 
and to nave been remarkable from childhood 
for his consistent piety. Ho died 28 Aug. 
1699, leaving five cnilmen. 

His ‘ Remains,’ London, 1700, include an 
account of his religious experiences, occa- 
sional meditations, letters, and a brief cha- 
racter of him by his father. 

[Barrett’s Remains, as above.] A. R. B. 

BARRET, PATRICK (d, 1416), eccle- 
siastic and judge, one of the canons of the 
Augustinian abbey of Kells in Ossory, was 
consecrated bishop of Ferns in Wexford by 
the pope at Rome in December 1400 and re- 
stored to the temporalities on 11 April in the 
following year. He was created chancellor 
of Ireland in 1410, and held the office two 
years, being superseded in 1412 by Arch- 
bishop Cranley. He died on 10 Nov. 1416, 
and was buried in the abbey of Kells. During 
the later years of his life he compiled a cata- j 
logue of his predecessors in the see of Ferns, j 
He Impropriated the church of Ardcolm to 
the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul at Selsker 
in Wexrord. 

[Ware’s Bishops of Ireland, 444 ; Holinshed’s 
Ghron of Ireland, 264 ; Ware’s Writers of Ire- 
land, 88 ; Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hibern. ii. 833 ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. Hib. ; Archdall’s Monast. 
Hibem. 868.] J. M. R. 

BARRET, RICHARD, D.D. (d. 1699), 
catholic divine, was bom in Warwickshire, 
and entered the English college at Douay 
28 Jan. 1676. He removed in 1682 to the 
English college at Rome, where he took his 
doctor’s deme. In the same year, on the in- 
Titation of Dr. Allen, he went to Rheims, and 


was appointed to the important post of super- 
intendent of the studies of the college which 
had been removed* to that city from Douay. 
Allen, on being created a cardinal, continued 
! for a time to govern the seminary, but during 
his absence in Rome dissensions arose^ and 
it became necessary for him to appoint a 
resident superior. Accordingly; by an in- 
! strument dated Rome, 81 Oct. 1688, after 
mentioning that various 'complaints had been 
made to him of scandals which had arisen 
among its members, and defects against the 
college discipline, he nominated Dr. Barret 
to be president of the college. This appoint- 
ment, which is said to have been due to the 
influence of the Jesuits, was by no means a 
fortunate one, as the new president was far 
more fit to fill a subordinate post than that 
of superior. Nicholas Fitzherbert, who knew 
him personally, says (De Alani Cardinal 
Vita libelluSf 91) tliat ‘ he was an excallciflf 
man, of great learning and piety, who had 
lived some years at Rome, and for a long 
time at Rheims under Allen’s government, 
but he was naturally a little too severe and 
hot-tem^red. This impetuosity, till then, 
latent, showed itself more freely when he was 
raised to command, . . . and he thereby gave 
ofience to many of the scholars, and roused 
such commotions that Allen was hardly able 
by many letters, reproofs, and punishments, 
to restore peace.’ In consequence of political 
troubles it was resolved to return to Douay, 
where the college still retained possession of 
the house and garden in which tne work had 
originally begun. During the course of that 
year some of the students were sent to Eng- 
land, others to Rome, others to Spain ; but 
the greater part of them migrated to Douay. 
On 23 June 1693 Dr. Barret left Rheims for 
Douay, where he continued to govern the 
college till his death on 30 May 1699. His 
successor was Dr. Thomas Worthington. 

[Diaries of Douay College ; Letters and Me* 

' morials of Cardinal Allen ; Dodd’s Church His* 
tory, ii. 68 ; Catholic Magazine and Review, 
i. 684, ii. 261.] T. C. 

BARRET, ROBERT C/?. 1600), military 
and poetical writer, spent much of his life in 
the profession of arms among the French, 
Dut^, Italians, and Spaniards. Before 1698 
he had ‘ retyred to a rustique lyfe/ and ad- 
dressed himself to literature. His first work 
was entitled ‘ The Theorike and Practike of 
Modern Warres. Discourses in Dialogue 
wise, wherein is disclosed the neglect of 
Martiall discipline : the inconvenience there- 
of,’ and more to like effect. It was pub- 
lished in London in 1698 with two deaicar> 
tory addresses, the one to the Earl of Pembroke 
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and the other to his sou William, Lord Her- 
bert of Cardiff, for whose instruction the 
book was professedly prepared. A prefatory 

poem is signed ‘William So ’ 'Barret 

deals largely with military tactics, and many 
interesting diagrams may be found among his 
pages. Some eight years later he completed 
a more ambitious production. After three 
years* labour ho finished, ‘ 36 March, annC 
*1 606,’ the longest epic poem in the lanj^age, 
numbering more than 68,000 lines. The work 
never found a publisher, and is still extant in 
a unique manuscript. It was entitled ‘ The 
Sacred Warr. An History conteyning the 
Christian Conquest of the Holy Land by 
Godfrey de Buillion Duke of Lorraine, and 
sundrye other Illustrious Christian Heroes. 
Their Lyues, Acts, and Gouemments even 
untill Jherusalem’s Lamentable lleprieze by 
Saladdin, .^Egypts Caljrph and Sultan,’ with 
continuations cfown to 1588. The authorities 
cited are ‘ the chronicles of William Arch- 
bishoppo of Tyrus, the Protoscribe of Pales- 
tine, of Basilius Johannes Ileraldius and 
sundry other.’ The poem is in alternate 
rhymes ; the language is stilted and affected 
and contains many newly-coined words. In 
an address to the reader, Barret apologises 
for intermixing ‘ so true and grave an history 
with Poetical fictions, phrases, narrations, 
digressions, reprizes, ligations,’ and so forth ; 
but Sallust and Du Bartas have been his 
models. The work is in thirty-two books, 
and at its close are ‘ An.Exhortacion Elegia- 
call to all European Christians against the 
Turks,’ in verse, and an account in prose of 
‘the Military Offices of the Turkish Em- 
pery.’ The completed volume bears date 
1613. The manuscript at one time belonged 
to South^ the poet ; it subsequently passed 
into the CJorser Library, and thence into the 
jossession of James Crossley of Manchester, 
^hake^eare, according to Chalmers, carica- 
tured Barret as Parolles in ‘ All’s well that 
ends well.’ But the statement is purely con- 
jectural. Parolles (iv. 3, 161-3, Globe ed.) is 
spoken of as ‘ the gallant militarist — that was 
his own phrase — that had the v)hole theoric of 
war in tne knot of his scarf, and the prac- 
tice in the chape of his dagger ’ — words which 
may possibly allude to the title of Barret’s 
military manual, but are in themselves 
hardly sufficient to establish a more definite 
connection between him and Parolles. 

[Corser’s Collectanea, i. 193; Chalmers’s 
Edition of Shakespeare ; Brit. Hus. Cat.1 

8. L. L. 

B^BET, WILLIAM (a. 1684), was 
British consul at Aleppo when Mr. John 
Eldred and his companion, William Shales, 


apived there on II June 1684, and he died 
eight days after their an^al, as is recorded 
In' Eldr^’s narratjive. ^e wrote a trea- 
tise on ‘ The Mbney and Measures of Baby- 
lon, BaJsara, and tha with the Cus- 

tomes, &c.,’ which 'occtmies pp. 406 tOt416 
of the second volume Hakluyt’s ‘ Collec- 
tion of Voyages/ folio edition, 1810. His 
notes - haye n celrtain valuet to metrologists, 
but the only generally interesting portion of 
his treatise is the paragr^h recording the 
discovery of the island of St. Helena, and its 
user as a provision depdt for the ‘ Portugale ’ 
tra^^rs w4th India.' 

[Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages, 1810, ii. 
406-416.] S. L.-P. 

BARRET, WILLIAM (Jl. 1696), divine, 
matriculated as a pensioner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 1 Feb. 1679-80. He 
proceeded to his M.A. degree in* 1688, and 
was soon afterwards elected fellow of Caius 
College. In a ‘ Concio ad Clerum,’ preached 
by him for the degree of B.D. at Great St. 
Mary’s, on 29 April 1696, he violently attacked 
the Caivinistic tenets, then popular at Cam- 
bridge. Whilst rejecting the doctrine of 
assurance and of the indeiectibility of grace, 
he also handled with unusual freedom the 
names of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and other 
believers in unconditioned reprobation. This 
public attack was . not allowed to pass un- 
noticed. The vice-chancellor. Dr. Lupont, 
conferred privately with Barret, who, how- 
ever, remained contumacious, and was next 
summoned before the heads of colleges. 
After several conferences, in which Barret 
acknowledged the justice of the inferences 
drawn from his sermon, he was ordered to 
recant. He according^ read a prescribed 
form of withdrawal at St. Mary’s on 10 Ma^ 
1696, but in an ‘ unreverend manner,’ signifi- 
cant of his unchanged views. On the 2Chh of 
the same month some forty fellows memorial- 
ised the vice-chancellor in favour of Barret’s 

E unishment. Once more he was summoned 
efore the heads of colleges, and threatened 
with expulsion. But, taking advantage of a 
libellous account of his sermon circulated by 
the authorities of St. John’s, he appealed to 
Archbishop Whitmft, a course also adopted 
by his accusers. The primate, in reply, cen- 
sured the hasty proceedings of the neade of 
colleges, who upon this appealed to Lord 
Burnley, their chancellor, asking permission 
to punish Barret. The chancellor at first 
gave his assent, which he withdrew at the 
request of Whitgift. The heads now saw 
that they had gone too far, and in the month 
of September wrote to the primate, begging 
that he would settle the matter by inquiry 
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into Barret’s opinions. TEe accused 'v^as 
therefore summoned, to Lambeth, and re- 

J ^uired to answer cefttdn (Questions sent down 
rom Gombrid^. At a second meeting l^e 
was confronted with a d^Utation headed by 
Whitaker, and at las^consented to make 
another recantation, ^is. seems to 'hare 
been done after many delays. ~ In March 1597 
the archbishop warned the ahthorides that 
Barret was contemplating flight ; but he had 
set out before the letter reached them. 
Whilst on the continent he embraced the 
lioman catholic faith, and eveutu^ly re- 
turned to England, where he lived as a lay- 
man till his death. The fruit of this con- 
troversy is seen in the so-called Lambeth 
Articles. Barret is by some identified with 
the publisher, who prefixed a letter to his 
own edition of Kobert Southwell’s works, 
entitled ‘ St. Peter’s Oomplainte, Mary Mag- 
dal Teares, ■'^ith other works of the author, 
R. S.,’ London, 1620 and 1630. 

[Prynne’s Church of England's New Antithesis * 
to Old Arminianism, 1629, pp. 12, 42, 121, 134 ; 
Canterburies Doome, 1640, pp. 164, 176; God 
no Deluder, p. 29 ; Fuller's History of Cambridge, 

• 1666, p. 160; Heylyn’s Hist. Ctuinqu-Articularis, 
1660, pt. iii., XX, 69 ; Hickman’s Hist. Quinq- 
Artie. Exarticulata, 1674, p. 209 ; Howell’s State 
Trials, xxii. 712 ; Strype’s Life of Whitgift,.1822, 
ii. 277 ; Annals of the Reformation, iv. 320 ; 
Cooper’s Athenee Cantab., 1861, ii. 236.] 

A. R. B. 

BARRETT, EATON STANNARD (1786 
-1820), author of a poem on ‘ Woman ’ and 
of several clever political satires, was a native 
of Cork, where he was born in 1786. Very 
little is recorded of his life, but he attended 
for some time a private school at Wands- 
worth Common, wmere he w^rote a play with 
prologuii and epilogue, which was acted be- 
lore the master and his family with con- 
siderable success. Although he entered the 
Middle Temple, London, he was apparently 
never called to the bar. In private his at- 
tractive manners and the worth of his dispo- 
sition secured him many friends. He died 
in Glamorganshire of a rapid decline on 
20 March 1820. 

In 1810 Barrett published ‘Woman and 
other Poems,’ of which a third edition ap- 
peared in 1819, a new edition in 1822, and 
another in 1841. The poem is an enthu- 
siastic eulogy on the virtues and graces of 
woman. The verse is fluent and r^thmiral, 
but in the artificial manner of f^ope, and 
oratorical rather than poetic. Besides a mock 
romance, ‘The Herome,’ which reached a 
third edition, Barrett wrote a large number 
of political satires, which, judging from the 
number of editions they passed through, 


achieved a great temporaiw success. The 
best known of these is ‘ AH the Talents, a 
Setirical Poem in Three Dialogues,’ vmritten 
under the pseudonym of Polypus, in’ ridi- 
cule of the whi^ administration of the day. 
Among others of which he is known to be the 
author are ‘ The Comet, a Satire,’ 2nd edition, 
1808; ‘ Talents run Mod, or Eighteen Hun- 
<hred and Sixteen, a Satirical Poem by E. S. B.,’ 
1816; ‘The Rising Sun, a Serio-comic Ro- 
mance, by Cervantes Hogg, F.S.M.,' 1807, 
6th edition, 1809 ; and ‘ The Setting Sun, or 
the Devil among the Placemen,’ by the same, 
1809. He also wrote a comedy, ‘ My Wife, 
What Wife .^’ and a writer in ‘Notes and 
Queries ’ supposes that he was also the author 
of ‘ Tarantula, a Dance of Fools,’ 1809. 

[Gent. Mug. xc. part i. 377; Notes and Queries, 
viii. 292, 3.50, 423, ix. 17, xi. 386, 2nd ser. ii. 36, 
310; British Museum Catalogue.] T. F. H. 

BARRETT, ELIZABETH. [See 
Bkowning.] 

BARRETT, GEORGE (1762-1821), ac- 
tuary, was the son of a farmer of Wheeler 
Street, a small hamlet in Surrey. At an 
early age, although engaged in daily labour, 
he made, unaided, considerable progress in 
mathematics, taking special interest in the 
class of problems connected with the dura- 
tion of human life. He afterwards, during 
a period of twenty-five years (1786-1811), 
laboured assiduously at his great series of 
life assurance and annuity tables, working all 
the while, first as a schoolmaster, afterwards 
ns a land steward, for the maintenance of 
younger relatives, to whose support he de- 
voted a great part of his earnings. In 1813 
he became actuary to the Hope Life Office, 
but retained that appointment for little more 
than two years. In the worldly sense liis life 
was all failure. At the age of sixty-four he 
retired, broken in health and 'wom in spirit, 
to pass his remaining days with his sisters, at 
whose house in Godaiming he died in 1821. 

His comprehensive series of life tables, and 
the ingenious and fertile method, known as 
the columnar method, which he had devised 
for their construction, won the ardent ap» 
roval of Francis Baily, who made earnest 
ut vain efibrts to get them published by 
subscription, and afterwards (in 1812) read 
a paper upon them before the Royal Society ; 
but that body, for reasons unexplained, re- 
fused to order the memoir to be printed. It 
was then published as an appendijt to the 
edition of 1813 of Daily’s work on ‘Annu- 
ities.’ There has been some controversy as 
to the originality of Barrett’s method. His 
claims liave been abW vindicated by De 
Morgan (Asmrance Mixgaziney iv. 186, xii. 
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848^ ; ifpon this intei’esting question, as 
8^90 -fof exposition of l^arrett’s method 
add the iziportant advances subsequently 
blhde upon it by Griffith Davies and others, 
we can here only refer to the authorities 
*inentioned below. 

Some time after Barrett's death most of his 
papers were destroyed by fire. The tables 
were purchased by Charles Babbage, who 
made use of them in his ‘ Comparative View.’ 
With that exception, and that of the speci- 
mens in Baily’s appendix, they were never 
printed. 

Barrett also published, in 1786, an ‘ Essay 
towards a System of Police,’ in which he 
recommends one more patriarchal than that 
of Russia or the Caliph llarouu al Raschid. 

[Baily’s Doctrine of Life Annuities, 1813, 
appendix ; same work, ed. 1864, editor’s preface 
and sect. 37 seqq. ; Assurance Magazine, i. 1, 
iv. 185, xii. 348 ; Babbage’s Comparative View 
of Assurance Institutions, 1826; Walford’s In- 
surance Cyclopeedia, art. ‘ Columnar Method.’] 

J. W. C. 

BARRETT, JOHN {d. 1810), captain in 
the royal navy, a native of Drogheda, was 
made a lieutenant on 2 Nov. 1793, and having 
distinguished himself in command of the store- 
ship Experiment at the capture of St. Lucia, 
in June 1796, he was, on 26 Nov., advanced 
to the rank of post-captain. In October 1 808 
he had the dangerous task of convoying a 
merchant fleet of 137 sail through the Sound, 
then infested by the Danish gunboats. His 
force, quite unsuitable for the work, consisted 
of his own ship, the Africa, of 64 guns, and 
a few gun-brigs ; in a calm, the small 
heavily-armed row-boats of the Danes had 
an enormous advantage, and in an attack 
on the English squadron on 20 Oct. they in- 
flicted a very heavy loss on the Africa. In 
such a contest the English gun-brigs were 
useless, and the Danish boats, taking a po- 
sition on the Africa's bows or quarters, galled 
her exceedingly ; twice lier flag was shot 
away, her masts and yards badly wounded, 
her rigging cut to pieces, her hull shattered, 
and with several large shot between wind and 
Witter ; nine men were killed and fifty-three 
wounded. The engagement lasted all the 
afternoon. ‘Had the daylight and calm 
continued two hours longer, the Africa must 
either have sunk or surrendered ; as it was, 
her disabled state sent the ship back to Carls- 
crons to refit.’ In 1810 Barrett had com- 
mand of the Minotaur, 74 ^ns, and was 
again employed in convoying the Baltic trade. 
On a wild stormy night of December the ship 
WM driven on the sands of the Texel and lost, 
with nearly 600 of her orew. Captain Barrett 


amongst' the number. He is described as 
having acted to thelasbwi^ perfect coolness 
and composure. ‘ We all owe nature a debt,’ 
he is reported to have said ; let us pay it 
like men of honour.’ 

[Brenton’s Naval Hi4t. of Great Britain, iv. 
499 ; James’s Naval Hist, of Great Britain (ed. 
1860), i. 333, iv. 369.] J. K. L. 

BARRETT, JOHN, D.D. (1763-1821), 
vice-provost and professor of oriental lan- 
guages of Trinity College, Dublin, was the 
son of an Irish clergyman, entered Trinity 
College as a pensioner in 1767 when four- 
teen years of age, was scholar in 1773, B.A. 
in' 1776, fellow and M.A. in 1778, B.D. in 
1786, D.D. in 1790, and senior fellow in 1791 . 
Having been sub-librarian and librarian, he 
was elected in 1807 vice-provost. His first 
publication was a thin duodecimo volume, 
‘ Queries to all the Serious, Honest, and Well- 
meaning People of Ireland,’ put forth in 1764 
under the pseudonym ‘Phil. Hib.’ (Bnt. Mua. 
Cat). In 1800 he published ‘ An Enquiry 
into the Origin of the Constellations that 
compose the Zodiac, and the Uses they were 
intended to promote,’ in which he is said 
to have been more happy in opposing the 
hypotheses of Macrobius, La Pluche, and La 
Nauze than in establishing his own, ‘ which 
consisted of the wildest and most fanciful 
conjectures’ {London Monthly Jteview). He 
is one of the latest writers on astrology, 
and the book is an extraordinary example 
of learned ingenuity. In 1801 Barrett 
edited a much more important publication, 
‘ Evangelium secundum Matthseum,’ known 
as ‘ Codex Z Dublinensis Rescriptus.’ It 
appears that in 1787, while examining a 
manuscript in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, he noticed some more ancient writing 
under the more recent Greek, which tmmed 
out to be part of Isaiah, some orations of 
Gregory of Nazianzen, and a large portion 
of the gospel of St. Matthew. Barrett set 
himself with great assiduity to decipher 
the portions of St. Matthew, and they were 
engraved for publication at the expense of 
the college. Barrett assigned the codex 
to the sixth century, at latest, and this date 
has been adopted by most subsequent critics. 
His reasons are given in detail in the * Trans- 
actions of the Dish Royal Academy,’ vol. i. 
In 1863 S. P. Tregelles obtained, by the 
chemical restoration of the manui^ript, some 
valuable additions which were illegible to 
Barrett, and published them as a supple- 
ment ; and in 1880 an edition by J. R. Abbott 
appeared, bringing to light some, other im- 
portant omissions of his two predecessors in 
the work. Abbott tries to make out a case 
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for a more remote antiquity of Codex Z. Ii) the son of a London ironfound^ and wa» 
1808 Barrett puhlished 'An Essay on the sent, at the age of ten, to As&tm's «enTOl 
earlier part of the Life of Swift,’ which at Tloyston, m Camhridgeshirq^ The?rfe his 
contains some interesting facts a^ut the tastes were soon made evident by the ]^ea- 
dean’s college career. sure which he took in collecting fossils from 

Barrett was as remarkable for his ec- the chalk pits of the neighbournood. Pass* 
centricities and personal deportment as for ing thence to University College school, 
the extent and profundity of his phUo- he became a frequent visitor to me British 
logical and classical learning. He was a Museum, and was a great favourite with the 
man of great acquirements, and his memory officers of the natural history department, 
was so exceedingly tenacious that he could In 18o3 and the following year he completed 
recollect almost everything he had ever his education by studying German ana che- 
seen or read, and yet he was so ignorant of misti^ at Ebersdorf, and made a geological trip 
the. things of common life that he literally into Bavaria. By this time young Barrett’s 
did not know a duck from a partridge, or tastes were fully developed, and it was plain 
that mutton was the flesh of sheep. lie that natural history was to be the engrossing 
could speak and write Ijatin and Greek with occupation of his life. At first the marine 
fluency, but scarcely ever uttered a sentence fauna of northern seas claimed his attention, 
of grammatical English. He was kind and and he accompanied Mr. M'Andrew (in 1855) 
good-natured, but was never known to give in a dredging trip between Shetland and 
a penny in charity, and allowed his brother Norway. The next year found him similarly 
and sisters to live almost in want, leaving at engaged on the coast of Greenland ; while in 
his death some eighty thousand pounds to 1857 he investigated the marine fauna of 
A'arious charitable purposes and a mere pit- Vigo, on the north coast of Spain. The 
tance to his relatives. Ho allowed himself knowledge so obtained afterwards proved of 
no fire, even in the coldest weather, and only great service to him ; the collections of radi- 
a candle when he was reading. On one very ates, echinoderms, and mollusksmadcby him 
severe night some fellow students found him in these voyages were subsequently divided 
sitting doubled up, very lightly clad, appa- between the British Museum and the uni- 
rently reading for his Greek lecture, growing versify of Cambridge. 

stiff and torpid with cold, a rushlight stuck In 1855 Barrett was appointed curator 
in the back of his chair, and they claim to of the Woodwardian museum at Cambridge 
have saved his life by pouring hot rum-punch (in succession to M‘Coy) ; here, in addi- 
tlown his throat. He would sometimes go tion to developing and arranging the fine 
<lown to the kitchen to warm himself, but to series of lias saurians collected by Hawkins, 
this the servants objected on account of his the chalk fossils of Dr. Young, and the local 
dirty and ragged condition. He was very collections, he made his name known to 
attentive to his religious duties, but freely geologists by discovering in 1868 the bones 
indulged in cursing and swearing. The anec- of birds in the phosphate bed of the upper 
dotes about him are endless. At a dinner greensand, near Cambridge, together with 
party in the hall of Trinity College, the remains of large pterodactyles, which were 
scholar for the week (who stood too far from afterwards described by Professor OAven. In 
the high table to be distinctly heard), in the same year as that in which he received 
place of the Latin grace, repeated to the his Cambridge appointment he was elected a 
proper length ‘ Jackev Barrett thinks I’m fellow of the Geological Society of London, 
reading the grace, Jackey Barrett thinks I’m being then only eighteen — an unprecedented 
reading the grace,’ &c., at the termination of circumstance. At Cambridge he was highly 
which Barrett uttered a very pompous and esteemed, especially by Professor Sedgwick, 
grand ‘ Amen.’ A student having dazzled whose place as a lecturer on geology he fi^ 
is eyes with a looking-glass, the doctor fined quently took. One excellent piece of work 
him five shillings for ‘ casting reflections on executed by Barrett during his Cambridge re- 
the heads of the college.’ sidence was a geological map of Cambridge** 

[Dublin University Magazine, xA'iii. 860; The ^ire, which passed through several editions. 
Academy, vol. xviii. ; Forster’s Life of Swift; But a great advancement was aAvaiting our 
Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures ; Ablxitt’s still youthful geologist. In 1869 he received 
CodexBescriptusDublinensis; Notes and Queries, the appointment of director of the geological 
6th ser. viii. 874 ; Catalogue of Graduates of , survey of Jamaica, a post worth 7001. per 
Trinity College, Dublin.] P. B.-A. annum, and he at once set out for the colony, 

accompanied by his new^-married wtfe. 

^ BABZIETT, LUCAS (1837--1862), geolo- Arrived in Jamaica, Barrett set to work 
gist and naturalist, bom 14 Nov. 1837, was upon the study andmiapping of its rocks with 
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great energy and diligence. His chief die- published in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoolo- 
coveries were (1) the cretaceous ago of the i gical Society.’ Of his other writings the 
limestones forming part of the axial ridge j most important is his paper on the ‘ Creta- 
(Blue Moimtains) of the island,* in these ' ceous Rocks of Jamaica,’ ^Quarterljr Journal 
rocks Barrett found the remarkable shells ! of the Geological Society,’ 1860, xvi. 78. 

called hippurites, and among them one form j [Quart, Jour. Geological Society, 1864, vol. xx., 

so different from all previously known that ; President’s Address, p. xxxiii ; The Geologist, 
J)r. Woodward made it the type of a new i j863, vi, 60; The Critic, February 1863,] 
genus, which he named ‘ Barrettia ’ in honour ' W. J. H. 

of the discoverer. (2) The * orbitoidal lime- 
stone,’ which had been previously considered , BARRETT, STEPHEN (1718-1801), a 

to be of carboniferous age, was shown to form 1 classical teacher who gained some reputa- 

the base of the miocene formation. From tion, was born in 1718 at Bent, in the 
these miocene beds Barrett sent home seventy- i l>arish of Rildwick in Craven, Yorkshire, 
one species of shells and many corals, which He; was educated at the grammar school, 
were described by Mr. J. C. Moore and Hr. Skipton, and at University College, Oxford. 
Duncan. But the pliocene rocks, which are of Having taken the degree of M.A. (1744) 
comparatively recent formation, now strongly awJ entered the ministry, he became master 
attracted the new director’s attention, espe- of the free grammar school at Ashford, Kent, 
daily with regard to the relationship of the anJ was made rector of the parishes of Pur- 
fossils they contain to the animals now living ton and Ickleford, Herts. In 1773 he re- 
in the surrounding seas. Here Barrett’s I signed his mastership on receiving the 
dredging experience stood him in good ser- j living of Hoth field, Kent. He continued 
vice, and he began diligently to study the fo hold the living until his death, which 
marine fauna of the coast of Jamaica. In occurred at Northiam, Sussex, on 26 Nov. 
spots where the water was deep he found 1801. By his wife Mary, daughter of Ed- 
many small shells which he had previously ward Jacob, Esq., of Canterbury, he left one 
dredged up, both off the coast of Spain and daughter. 

in the northern seas; hence he was led to In 1746 Barrett published a Latin trans- 
enunciate the opinion ‘that nine-tenths of lation, which was admired' at the time, of 
the sea-bed, viz. the whole area beyond the * Pope’s Pastorals.’ Among his friends in 
hundred-fathom line, constitutes a single early life were Dr. Johnson, and the foimder 
nearly uniform province all over the world.' of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ Edward Cave. 

In 1862 Barrett was sent to England To that magazine Ban*ett was a frequent 
to act as commissioner for the colony at the contributor. Vol. xxiv. contains a letter, 
International Exhibition. On his return to signed w*ith his name, on a new method of 
Jamaica he took with him a Ileinke’s diving modelling the tenses of Latin verbs. In 
dress, for the express object of investigating 1769 he published ‘ Ovid’s Epistles translated 
in person the corals of the Jamaican reefs, into 'English verse, with critical essays and 
He used the dress successfully in shallow notes ; being part of a poetical and oratorical 
water, and then, eager to begin work, went lecture read to the grammar school of Ash- 
down in deep water off Port Royal, with no foi*d in the county of Kent, and calculated 
other help than that afforded by a boat’s crew* to initiate yquth in the first principles of 
of negroes. In half an hour his body floated Taste.’ He was also the author of ‘War, 
lifeless to the surface. The exact nature of an Epic Satire,’ and other trifles, 
the mishap which caused his death could not [Gent. Mag. Ixxi. 1162; Nichols’s Literary 
be ascertained. He left one (posthumous) Anecdotes, ix. 672.] A. H. B. 

child, Arthur, bom January lw3. Barrett _ 

has been compared by those who best knew ' BARRETT, WILLIAM (1733-1789), 
him to Professor Edward Forbes, for his surgeon and antiquary*, was bom early in 
sweetness of disposition, good taste, and clear 1733 at Notton, in Wiltshire. Upon corn- 
intelligence. He was not a good public lec- pleting his twenty-second year, the stipulated 
turer, nor a very ready writer; but during his age, he passed his examination as a surgeon 
short life he really hardly had opportunity to on 19 Feb. 1766 (see pp. 77 and 94 of a well- 
deyelop his abilities in these respects. Eleven kept manuscript folio volume at the Royal 
papers or memoirs proceeded from his pen ; College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
appearing either in the ‘Annals and M^a- entitled Exaimnation^with Index^from July 
zme of Natural Histo^,’ or in the ‘Quarterly 1746 to April 1800). William Barrett is 
Journal of the Geological Society.’ One pa- stated to have obtained from the College 
per, on the genus Syn^ta, was written in con- of Surgeons a ‘ 2nd mate’s ’ certificate after 
junction with Dr. S. P. Woodward, and was 1 having given evidence of ‘ let rate ’ capacity. 
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lie appears to have settled down from the 
first at Bristol for the practice of his profes- 
sion. There, very soon afterwards, the idea 
occurred to him of writing the history of 
that city. He began, from an early period, j 
to collect materials for the enterprise. From j 
that time forward his life was about equally j 
divided between his labours as a surgeon and | 
as an archaeologist. Althoiigh the work was j 
not published until more than thirty years i 
after his arrival in Bristol, a fine engraving | 
of him, by William Walker, from a portrait 
by Rymsdick, ‘ aotatis 31 ’ (that is, in 1764), 
was issued exactly a quarter of a century be- 
fore" the book itself was printed, and he is there 
described as ‘ William Barrett, Surgeon and 
Author of the “History and Antiquities of 
Bristol.” ' Eager in his search at all times 
after any scrap or shred of antiquity that 
might throw light upon his labours, fiarrett 
heard that parchments containing monkish 
poems, heraldic blazonries, and historical me- 
moranda, ostensibly from a remote epoch, had 
been recently brought, one by one, to such 
casual acquaintances of his as Catcott and 
Burgum, the pewterers, by a bluecoat boy, 
Thomas Ohatterton, the posthumous son of a 
sub-chanter at St. Mary liedcliffe’s. Bar- 
rett caught eagerly at these reputed authori- 
ties prepared in rapid succession by a hand 
so young as to have entirely disarmed sus- 
picion. He accepted all the boy’s statements. 
Nothing, however remarkable, could startle 
him into incredulity. Having avowed himself 
zealous to establish beyond dispute the an- 
tiquity of Bristol, Barrett had, a day or two 
afterwards, handed to him Rowley’s escut- 
cheon of Ailward. Whatever information he 
wanted for his immediate purpose was placed 
by Ohatterton, within a few hours’ time, at 
his command, whether accounts of churches, 
of chapels, of statues, of castles, of monu- 
ments, or of knightly trophies.^ The instanta- 
neous appearance oi documents, turn by turn, 
in answer to his summons, never once seems 
to have awakened a doubt in Barrett’s mind os 
to their authenticity. So entirely did he give 
himself up to the j^wley delusion, that two 
years after Ohatterton’s death we find him, 
m 1772, exclaiming in innocent exultation to 
Dr. Ducarel, ‘ No one surely ever had such 
good fortune as myself in procuring manu- 
scripts and ancient deeds to help me in in- 
vestigating the histoi^ and antiquities of this 
city’ {Oent. Mag. Ivi. 644). Nearly twenty 
ears after Ohatterton’s death these audadious 
oaxes were given to the world, in 1789, in 
the history of Bristol. Opposite page 196, 
ornately engraved upon a folded folio sheet, 
is the boyish delineation of ‘ Bristol Oastle 
as in 1188/ knight in armour, cross, ground 


plan, and all, with, at the foot of it, as its 
alleged authentication, ' T. Rowleie canoni- 
cus delin. 1440.’ Opposite page 637, again, 
there is displayed, with the same amazing 
innocence on the part of the historian, a care- 
fully engraved facsimile of the Yellow Roll 
quaintly announcing itself in its title as 
* England’s glorye revywed in Maystre Ca- 
nynge, beynge some Accounts of hys Cabynet 
of Aunty aunte Monumentes.’ Other fabri- 
cations are scattered up and down the book 
among the letterpress, which extends to up- 
wards of 700 quarto pages. On pp. ^9 to 
646 of this wonderful gallimaufry of a his- 
tory there are given at full lei^h those 
two highly elaborated epistles of Ohatterton 
which Horace W^alpolefias twice averred in 
his ‘ Letters ’ that he never received, once in 
a letter to Hannah More dated 4 Nov. 1789 
ix. 230), and a second time three 
years afterwards in a letter to the Countess 
of Ossory (ibid. ix. 380) dated 7 July 1792^ 
Ohatterton had taken the full measure of the 
Bristol archieologist. Years before Carlyle’s 
Dryasdust was dreamt of, the young satirist 
sketched Barrett to the life under the sig- 
nificant name of Pul vis. In a single line, 
indeed, of that caustic delineation — 

Blest with a bushy wig and solemn grace- 

lie gives the whole effect of Rymsdick’s 
elaborate portraiture. 

Barrett looked forward with complacency 
to the longed-for date of its publication. He 
was, as one whose credentials were taken for 
gpranted, on 9 Nov. 1776, enrolled a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. But thirteen 
years still elapsed before, in 1788, he put 
forth his proposals for the publication of nis 
‘ History ’by subscription. 

^ Originally intended, as the folded embel- 
lishments indicate, to have been given to the 
world as a stately folio, the work at length 
appeared in the spring of 1789 as a solid 
quarto. Its dedication to Levi Ames, Esq.,, 
tne mayor, to the worshipful the aldermen 
and to the common council of the city of 
Bristol, was dated WraxaU, 16 April, 1789. 
On 16 ^pt. 1789, doubtless overwhelmed by 
disappointment at the ridicule heaped upon 
the book, William Barrett died in nis fifry- 
sixth year at Higham, in Somersetshire. 
Writing seven weeks later, from Strawberry 
Hill, to Hannah More, Horace Walpole, on 
4 Nov. 1789, thus significantly commented 
rmon the reception of the ‘History’ and u pon 
the death of the historian : ‘ I am sorry, very 
sorry for what you tell me of poor Barrett^ 
fate ; though he did write worse than Shake- 
speare, it is great pity he was told so, as it 
killed him’ (Wax.polb’s Lettertf ix. 230).. 
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Yet, dead though the book itself is, and as it 
has been from the first, as an authority, it 
will lonjg be regarded as a curiosity from its 
association with ‘ the marvellous boy ’ Chat- 
terton. The full title of the work runs 
‘ The History and Antiquities of the City 
of Bristol, compiled from original records 
and authentic manuscripts, in public offices 
or private hands; illustrated with copper- 

1 )late prints. By William Barrett, surgeon, 
Bristol, *1789, 4to, pp. xix, 704. 

, [Gent. Mag. lix. 1052, and 1081-6 ; Rose’s 
Riog, Diet. iv. 580. Principally, however, abun- 
dant reference to William Barrett will be found 
in the thirteen lives of Chatterton already pub- 
lished — namely those by (1) Dr. Gregory, 1789 ; 
(•1) Kippis, Biog. Britannica, 1789, iv. 673-619; 
(3) Anderson, British Poets, 1795, xi. 297-322; 
(4) Sir H. Croft, Love and Madness, 1809, pp. 
99-133; (5) John Davis, 1809; (6) Chalmers, 
English Poets, 1810, xv. 367-379, revised and 
extended in 1813 in his Biog. Diet. ix. 177-193 ; 
(7) Walsh, English Poets, 1822, Philadelphia, 
xxix. 116-133; (8) John Dix, 1837; (9) the 
anonymous memoir prefixed to the two-volume 
Cambridge edition of Poems, 1842, i. pp. xvii- 
clxvii ; (10) Masson, Essays chiefly on English 
Poets, 1856, pp. 178-346; (H) Martin, Life 
prefixed to Poems, 1865, pp. ix-xlvi; (12) Pro- 
fessor D. Wilson, 1869 ; (13) Bell, Life prefixed 
to the two-volume Aldine edition of Poems, 
1875, i. pp. xiii-cvli. 800 also the original 
Chatterton MSS. at the British Museum, three 
folio volumes, E^erton MSS. 5766, A, B. C, one 
of these manuscripts, B f. 108 b, contivining 
elaborate marginal notes in Barrett’s hand- 
writing.] C. K. 

BARRI, GIRALDUS DB. [See Gi- 
baIdus Cambbebsis.] 

BARRINGTON, BAINES (1727-1 800), 
lawyer,'antiquary,and naturalist, fourth son of 
John Shute, first Viscount Barrington [q. v.], 
was born in 1727. He is ^id to haye studied 
at Oxfbrd, though it doeV not Appear that he 
took any degree. Ohoosiit^ the profession of 
the law, he Vas called to the bar as a mexn-* 
bor of the Inner Temple, ihe Ban^gtdns 
had influential friends in the Pelham go- 
vernment, and it was no doubt throi^h 
these friends that advancement came to him I 
while he was still young. He was onlyj^j 
twenty-four years of age when he was made ■ 
marshal of tne lligh Court of Admiralty, a ^ 
ost which he resigned when, two years later, I 
e became secretary for the affiura*of Green- j 
wich Hospital ; while in the law he gradually | 
attained -to a considerable position. In 1757 
he was 'appointed justice of the counties of 
Merioneth, Carnarvon, and Anglesey; in 
17 64 he succeeded Sir Michael Foster as re- 
corder of Bristol; he was made a king’s 


counsel, and afterwards a bencher of his inn > 
and between 1778 and 1785 he was second 
justice of Chester. While holding this last 
office he sat with Lord Kenyon, then chief 
justice of Chester, to hear the application for 
the adjournment of the dean of St. Asaph’s 
trial (21 Sfafe Trials, 847). Barrington’s 
friends said it was only want of ambition that 
prevented him from rising to a higher judicial 
position. Bentham, who in other respects 
admired him greatly, was of a different opi- 
nion: ‘He was a very indifferent judge; a 
quiet, good sort of a man; not proud but 
liberal ; and vastly superior to Blackstone in 
his disj^sition to improvement: more impar- 
tial in his judgment of men and things— Jess 
sycophancy, and a higher intellect. He 
was an English polyglot lawver. . . . He 
never got higher than to be a Welch judge. 
He was not intentionally a bad judge, though 
he was often a bad one ’ (Bowbing’s ‘ Me- 
moirs,' in Bkntham’s Works, x. 121; see 
also i. 239 ?i.). In 1786 he resigned all his 
offices except that of commissary-general of 
the stores at Gibraltar, which he held till his 
death, and which gave him a salary of over 
5001. a year. He was now possessed of very 
considerable wealth, having retired from the 
bench with a pension, and was able to abandon 
law and to devote himself to a somewhat 
irratic study of antiquities and natui'al his- 
to^. 

His writings had already given him avaried 
fame. His ‘ Observations on the Statutes,’ 
his first work and the only work of any per- 
manent value which he ever wrote, appeared 
ip 1766. An incident concerning it is re- 
corded which is not a little to his credit. In 
1768 he found that he had many additions 
to make, when fully a hundred copies of the 
second edition remained unsold ; but he de- 
termined to print the new edition at once, and 
refused to allo^anyof the old copies to be sold. 
There is no very definite purpose in the ‘ Ob- 
servations.’ ‘The book is everythin,’ said 
Bentham, ‘ apropos of everything*. I wrote 
volumes upon his volume.’ Beginning with 
Mag^a Charta, he passes in review many of the 
chief statutes down to the time of James I, 
illustrating them with notes, legal, antiqua- 
rian, historical, and et 3 rmological. It was not 
the purely legal aspect of the subject which 
attracted him. His general reading placed 
him at a point of view which gives the book 
a peculiar significance. He saw how great a 
light our early statutes could throw upon our 
hiiftory, and how little their value had been 
appreciated by historians. He saw likewise 
that an intelligible history of English law 
could not be written without a knowledge of 
other systems to which English law is related. 
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And unfitted though he himself was to work 
out these ideas, he added a link, as Burke did, 
to the chain which connects Montesquieu, 
whose writings he knew and admired, with 
the historical school of our own day. Another 
of his suggestions is being gradually realised. 
While not believing codification to be prac- 
ticable, he proposed that the danger of the 
revival of obsolete statute.^ should be obviated 
by formally repealing them, and that different 
acts of parliament relating to one subject 
should be reduced into one consistent statute. ! 
As to the book itself, its ingenuity and curious | 
learning still save it from being forgotten. 

In his ne.vt work of any importance he was 
less fortunate. Elstob had intended to pub- 
lish King Alfred’s version of ‘ Orosius,’ and 
had made a transcript, but for some reason — 
want of encouragement by subscription is 
Barrington’s surmise — the design was never 
carried out. The transcript ultimately came 
into Barrington’s hands, and in 1773 he 
printed the text, together with a translation 
of his own, ‘ chiefly,’ he says in his preface, 

* for my own amusement and that of a few 
antiquarian friends.’ The work had interested 
him greatly, as appears from his correspond- 
ence with Gough (Nichols’s Ilhuftrations, 
V. 682 et seq."), but he came to it with inade- 
quate knowledge. Neither on the text nor on 
nis translation can reliance be placed (see 
Alfred’s Orosius, by Bosworth, pref. 1). It 
was in a note to this translation mat he con- 
fessed his ignorance of the story of Astyages 
and Harpagus, a confession of which he was 
often reminded. 

His versatile mind was meanwhile en- 
grossed with Arctic exploration. After 
studying the records of former expeditions, 
and collecting evidence from the masters of 
whalers, he submitted his views to the Royal 
Society, and succeeded in inducing the 
society to lay the matter before Lord Sand- 
wich, then first lord of the admiralty. The 
result was that the government despatched 
two ships, the Racehorse and the Carcass,, 
under the command of Captain Phipps, after^ 
wards Lord Mulgrave, andCa^ain Lutwidge. 

I expedition failed, Barrington was 
not discouraged. He collected fresh evidepce, 
and published his papers (which do not ap- 
pear in the Royal Society’s ' Transactions^) 
in 1776 and 1776 (translated in Engel’s 

* Neuer Versuch fiber die Lage der nordliwen 
Gegenden von Asia und Amerika,’ &c.). In 
1818 the matter again provoked great ifiite- 
rest, and they were reprinted by Colonel 
Mark il^aufoy [q. v.]. 

Barringtons other works consist of nume- 
Its read before the Royal Society and 
lety of Antiquaries, of the latter of 


which he was made vice-president. Like the 
‘Observations on ther Statutes,’ they are 
apropos of everything. Besides a number of 
sketches in the byways of natural history, 

] there are papers on such different subjects as 
the landing of Caesar and the passage of the 
, Thames (in which he maintains that the 
! Tamesis is the Medway) ; the deluge (his 
opinion that the deluge was not universal 
being vigorously attacked in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ xlvii. 407, xlviii. 363) ; Ddlly 
Pentreath, the old woman with whom the 
Cornish language expired This investigations 
thereon exciting the ridiciue of Horace Wal- 
pole and Peter Pindar) ; patriarchal customs 
and manners ; and the antiqui^ of card play- 
ing (‘ Barrington ... is singularly unfortur 
nate in his speculations about cards,’ says 
Chatto in his ‘History of Playing Cards j. 
These essays give us an insight into a mind 
of restless activity, which turned wide though 
not accurate learning to most ingenious uses. 
He was by no means free from the antiqua- 
rian’s credulity. Referring to Bruce’s ‘Abys- 
sinian Tour,’ George Steevens writes to Bishop 
Percy : ‘ It will be dedicated to the Honour- 
able Daines Barrington, with singular pro- 
priety, as he is the only one who possesses 
credulity enough for the author’s purposes ’ 
(Nichols’s Illustrations, vii. 4). And in 
‘ Peter’s Prophecy,’ a dialogue between Peter 
Pindar and Sir Joseph Banks upon the ap- 
proaching election of a president of the Royal 
Society, he is treated thus (Peter Pihdar’s 
Works, ii, 74; see also iii. 186) ; 

Sir Joseph. Pray then, what think ye of eur 
famous Dainocf? 

Peter. Think, of a man denied by Nature 
brains ! 

Whose trash so oft the JRoya} leaVes disgraces ; 
Who knows not joMens brown from Roman 
vases 

About old i^tl 14<f.h«^d for ever puzzling, 

And bofin^'^r^ likapigs for titadHes muzzling. 
Who likewise from old urns to crotchets leaps, 
i^elights in music, pud at concerts sleeps, 

also MatiCIAs’s Pursuits of Literature, 
l6th edition, p. 82 and note.) Barrington 
himself did not over-estimate his work. ‘ I 
have, perhaps, published too many things,’ 
3gas his own reflection. To many who are 
not acquainted with his writings he is known, 
at least by name, as one of the correspondents 
of Gilbert 'VVhite. And he is more worthy 
to be remembeted than his contemporaries 
imagined .if the report be true that through 
his encouragement White was inducedto write 
the ‘ Natural History of Salbome.’ Bentham, 
too, placed him in good company in saying 
tW ‘Montesquieu, Barrin^n, Becoaria, 
and Helvetius, but most of all Helvetiim, set 
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me on the principle of utilit^y ’ ( WorhSy x. 64). 
Barrington was the friend of Bishop Percy, 
of Johnson (^ee Malone’s edition of Boswell, 
Tii. 164), of Boswell, and of many other men 
of letters of his time. His name appears in 
the list of members of the Essex Head Club. 
In his later years ho lived in his chambers 
in King’s Bench Walk, spending much of his 
time in the Temple gardens. Lamb, who 
refers to him in the * Old Benchers ’ as 
‘ another oddity,’ has a curious incident to 
tell of Gilbert White’s friend : ‘ When the 
account of his year’s treasurership came to be 
audited, the following singular charge was 
unanimously disallowed by the bench: ** Item, 
disbursed Mr. Allen, the gardener, twenty 
shillings for stuff to poison the sparrows, by 
my orders.” ’ Barrington died on 14 March 
1800, and was buried in the Temple church 
An engraving from his portrait by Slater 
(1770) will be found prefixed to the fifth edi- 
tion of his ‘ Observations on the Statutes,' 
and also in Nichols’s * Illustrations,’ v. 682. 
The Barringtonia, a tropical tree, was named 
in his honour by Forster. 

The following is a list of his works: 
1. ‘ Observations on ,the More Ancient Sta- 


682, vii. 4 ; Arohaeologis ; Phil. Trans, of Boyal 
Society ; Penny Cyclop. ; Lodge’s Peerage of 
’Ireland ; Nat. Hist, of Selborne ; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. ix. 304, 331 ; Barrett's Bristol ; 
Ormerod’s Cheshire.] , (}. P. M. 

BARRINGTON, GEORGE {h. 1766), 

; pickpocket and author, was bom at May- 
j nooth, county Kildare, Ireland, on 14 May 
1766. His mther, Henry Waldron, was a 
working silversmith, and his mother, whose 
maiden name was Naish, was a mantua ma- 
ker. At the age of seven young Waldron 
was sent to a school, kept by one John Bo- 
nelly at Maynooth, ^d afterwards a medical 
man named Driscol took him under his roof 
for the purpose of educating him. Afterwards 
Br. Westropp, a dignitary of the Irish church, 

f daced him at a free grammar school in Bub- 
in, with a view to his entering the univer- 
sity. A quarrel with a schoolfellow, wliom 
he stabbed with a penknife, led to his being 
flogged, and he immediately afterwards ran 
away from the school (May 1771), having 
first stolen some money from the master, and 
joined a company or strolling players at 
Brogheda under the assumed name of Bar- 


tutes from Magna Oharta to the Twenty-first 
of James I, cap. xxvii. With an Appendi.x, 
being a Proposal for New Modelling the 
Statutes,’ 1766. Subsequent editions in 1767, 
1769, 1776, and 1796. 2. The ‘Naturalist’s 
Calendar,’ 1767. Reprinted in 1818 (Agas- 
siz’s Bihliog. 7k)ol. et GSol. and Watt’s Bi- 
hliog. Brit.'). 3. Tlie ‘ Anglo-Saxon Version, 
from the Historian Orosius. By yElfred the 
Great. Together with an Engli.sh Transla- 
tion from the Anglo-Saxon,’ 1773. With a 
map, tracing the voyage of Ohthere and 
Wulfstan, and geographical notes by Forster, 
which Bosworth considers of great value. 
4. ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1781. Containing ‘ Tracts 
on the Possibility of reaching .the North 
Pole’(which first appeared in 1776and 1776) ; 
essays in natural history; an account of 
musical prodigies ; ‘ Ohthejre’s V oyage, and the 
Geography of the Ninth Century illustrated ’ 
(from nis ‘ Orosius ’) ; and other papers, 
mostly reprints. 6. A list of his papers to 
the Royal Society and the Society or Anti- 
quaries will be found in the respective indexes 
to the * Transactions ’ of the societies ; also 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ Ixx. (part 1) 
^1, and in Nichols’s ‘ Literair Anecdotes,’ 
iii. 4-7. Some of his papers have been re- 
printed in other works, e.g. the ‘ Language 
of Birds’ in Pennant’s ‘British Zoology,’ 
vol. iii., and a treatise on ‘ Archery ’ in 
‘ Eurqpeah Magazine,’ viii. 177, 267. 

[Gent. Mag. lu. 291 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 
663, iii. 3, viii. 424 ; Nichols’s Illustrations, v. 


rington . John Price, the manager of the, com- 
pany, prevailed on Barrington to join witli 
him in picking pockets at the Limerick races. 
Price was detected and sentenced 'to trans- 
portation, and Barrington, in alarm, fled to 
England . Here he assum ed the clerical habit , 
and pursued his career as a ‘ getiteel pick- 
pocket ’ with varying success. Ho went to 
court, and at a lev6e on the queen’s biirthday 
succeeded in robbing a nobleman of a diamond 
order. At Covent Garden theatre he robbed 
the Russian prince OrlolF of a gold snufl’box 
set with brilliants, generally supposed to be 
worth no less than 30,000/. On the latter 
occasion, however, he was detected and 
brought before Sir John Fielding at Bow 
Street ; but as Prince Orlofi* declined to pro- 
secute he was dismissed. At length he was 
detected in picking the pocket of a low woman 
at Brury Lane theatre, for which, being in- 
dicted and convicted at the Old Bailey, he 
was sentenced to ballast-heaving, or, in other 
words, to three years’ hard labour on the river 
Thames on board the hulks at Woolwich 
(1777). In consequence of his good behaviour 
he was set at li^rty at the end of twelve 
months, but he was again detected picking 
pockets almost immediately afterward, and 
thieptime was sentenced to flve years’ hard 
lal^ur on the Thames (1778). An influential 
gentleman, who happened to visit the hulks, 
obtained Barrington's release, on the con- 
dition that he should leave the kingdom. He 
accordingly repaired to Bublin, where he re- 
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sumed his evil courses, and after visiting 
Edinburgh ventured to come back to London. 
On 16 Sept. 1790 lie was tried at the Old 
Bailey on a charge of picking the pocket of 
Mr. Henry Hare Townsend, and was sen- 
tenced on the 22nd to seven years’ transpor- 
tation. ( )n his several trials he addressed the 
court with considerable eloquence, and his 
superior education and gentlemanly deport- 
ment procured for him a widespread noto- 
riety. Two accounts of his life and adven- 
tures were published at this period, and had 
an extensive circulation. Soon after George 
Barrington’s conviction, l)r. Shute Barrington 

t q. V.] was advanced tb,the rich bishopric of 
)urham, a circumstance which gave rise to 
the epigram — 

Two nainosakos of lut(*, in a different way. 

Wit h spirit and zeal did bestir ’em ; 

The one was transported to Botany Bay, 

The other translated to Durham. 

George Barrington embarked for Botany 
Bay, and on the voyage was the means of 
preventing the success of a formidable con- 
spiracy among the convicts who attempted to 
seize the ship. For this service ho received 
a pecuniary reward from the captain, who, 
on arriving at New South Wales, recom- 
mended him to the favourable consideration 
of the governor. lie obtained in 1792 the 
first warrant of emancipation ever issued. 

Governor Hunter authorised the opening 
of a theatre at Sydney. The principal actors 
were convicts, and the price of admission was 
meal or rum, taken at the door. The first 
play represented (16 ,Tan. 1796) was Dr. 
Young’s tragedy, ‘ The Revenge,’ and Bar- 
rington wrote the celebrated prologue, be- 
ginning — 

From distant climos, o’er widespread seas, we 
come. 

Though not with much kclat or beat of dram ; 
True patriots we, for be it understood. 

Wo loft our country for our country’s good. 

No private views disgnictd our generous zeal. 
What urged our travels was our country’s weal ; 
And none will doubt, but that our emigration 
Has proved most useful to the British nation. 

For several years Barrington was superin- 
tendent of the convicts. He also held the 
office of high constable of Paramatta, New 
South Wales, for a considerable period, and 
was much esteemed by the governor and the 
other officials on account of his loyal and or- 
derly conduct. lie lived to a very old fcge 
and died at Paramatta, but the date of his 
death does not appear to be recorded. 

His works are : 1. ‘ A Voyage to litany 
Bay, with a description of the country, man- 
ners, customs, religion, &c., of the natives,’ 
TOL. lii. 


London (1801), 8vo, with a second part en- 
titled ‘ A Sequel to Barrington’s Voyage to 
New South Wales, comprising an interesting 
narrative of the transactions and behaviour 
of the convicts,’ &c. There is another edition 
printed at Now York, n.d. Other editions 
are entitled ‘An Account of a Voyage to 
New South A'Vales, enriched with beautiful 
coloured prints, London, 1803, 1810, 8vo, 
with an engraved portrait of the author 
prefixed.’ 2. ‘ The Ilisto^ of New South 
Wales, including Botany Bay, Port Jackson, 
Pamaratta Sydney, and all its dependan- 
cies, from the original discovery of the island,’ 
&c., London, 1802, 8vo. 3. ‘'The History of 
New Holland, from its first discoveiy in 1616 
to the present time,’ Ijondon, 1808, 8vo ; the 
second edition illustrated with maps. There 
also passes under Barrington’s name,* though 
he was probably not the author of it, a book 
called ‘The London Spy, or the Frauds of 
London detected,’ Falkirk, 1809, 12mo ; 4th 
edition, London, 1806, 12mo. 

[Oenuino Life and Trial of George Barrington, 
1790; Memoirs of George Barrington, 1790; 
Life and Extraordinai’y Adventures of George 
Barrington, Darlington (1796?); Life, Times, 
and Adventures of George Barrington, Ijondon 
(1820?); Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 294, 
3rd ser. iii. 120, iv. 246, xi. 476; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn ; Gat. of Printed Books in 
Brit. Mus. ; Heaton’s Australian Diet, of Dates 
and Men of the Time (1879), ii. 39, 86.] T. C. 

BARRINGTON, JOHN SHUTE, first 
Viscount Bakrinoton (1678-1734), lawyer, 
polemic, and Christian apologist, was the 
third soil of Mr. Benjamin Shute, a merchant 
in London, ‘ descended from Robert Shute of 
Hockington in the county of Cambridge, one 
of the twelve judges in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ’ {Epitaph on first Lord Barring- 
ton). His mother was daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Caryl, and sister to the first wife of 
Sir Thomas Abney. He was bom in 1678 
at Theobalds in Hertfordshire, and was edu- 
cated at the academy kept by Mr. Thomas 
Rowe, where Dr. Isaac V’atts was at the 
time an older pupil. At the age of sixteen 
Mr. Shute was sent to the university of 
Utrecht, where he published several acade- 
mical exercises : ‘Exercitatio Physica de 
Vent is,’ 4to, Utrecht, 1696; ‘ Dissertatio 
Philosophica de Theocratia Morali,’ Utrecht, 
1697; ‘Dissertatio Philosopliica inaiiguralis 
de Theocratia Civili,’ 4to, Utrecht, 1697 
(written before taking the de^ees of Ph.D. 
and L.A.M.) : and a farewell discourse, de- 
livered on 1 June 1698, entitled ‘ Oratio de 
Studio Philosophise conjungendo cum Studio 
Jiiris Romani,^ 4to, Utrecht, 1698. At the 
end of a four years’ residence at Utrecht, 

or 
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Sliiitu returned to England, and became a 
student at the Inner Temple, and was in due 
course called to the bar. In 1701 he pub- 
lished anonymously ‘ An Essay upon the In- 
terest of England in respect to Protestants 
dissenting from the Established Church,’ 4to, 
London, which was reprinted two years after, 
with the name of tins author, and with cor- 
rections and additions, under the title of ‘ The 
Interest of England, &c., with some Thoughts 
about Occasional Conformity.’ It was pro- 
bably this publication that brought him the : 
friendship of Locke ; and Watts, in an ode j 
addnissed to Shute in Juno 1704, whilst ■ 
Locke was suffering from his last illness, j 
writes : j 

Shute is the darling of his years, ! 

Young Shute his better likeness bears ; i 

All but his wrinkles and his hairs j 

Are copied in his son. i 

j 

In 1704 Shute produced the first part of j 
a work entitled ‘ The Rights of Protestant 
Dissenters,’ with an elaborate dedication to 
the q^ueen. A corrected and enlarged edition 
of this first part was brought out the follow- 
ing year, together with the second part, ‘A 
Vindication of their Right to an Absolute 
Toleration from the Objections of Sir II. 
Maekworth in his Ti’ealise intituled Peace 
at Home,’ 4to, London, 1705. At the in- 
stance of Lord Somers, acting on behalf of 
the whig minist ry, Shute was sent to Scot- 
land, in order to win presbyterian support 
for the scheme of the union of the two king- 
doms. For the success which attended his 
efforts he was rewarded by being appointed 
in 1708 one of the commissioners of the cus- 
toms, from which he was removed by the 
tory administration in 1711. In a letter to 
Archbishop King of Dublin, dated 30 Nov. 

1708, just before Shute’s appointment to the 
commissionership. Swift describes him as ‘ a 
young man, but reckoned the shrewdest head 
in England, and the person in whom the 
presbyterians chiefly confide. . . . As to his 
principles he is truly a moderate man, fre- 
quenting the church and the meeting indif- 
mrently.’ In a letter to Mr. Hunter, 12 Jan. 

1709, Swift mentions Shute as ‘ a notable 
young presbyterian gentleman ’ (Swift’s 
Worksy 8vo, Edinburgh, 1824, xv. 318,329). 
Meanwhile Shute had inherited two con- 
siderable estates. To the first of these he ! 
succeeded at the death of Mr. Francis Bar- 
rington of Tofts in Essex, who had married ■ 
his first cousin, and in accordance with whose | 
will he assumed the name and arms of Bar- ! 

’ rington, a family of antiquity in Essex. The j 
second estate bequeathed to Barrington, to j 

which he succeeded in 1710, was that of Mr. | 

' 1 


John Wildman of Becket, Berkshire, who, 
being in no way related or allied to him, had 
adopted him, and in a will dated in 1706 
had named Barrington his heir as being the 
worthiest person whom he knew. In 1713 
Barrington published, separately, two parts 
of ‘ A Dissuasive from Jacobitism,’ 8vo, 
London, the first part * showing in general 
what the nation is to expect from a popish 
king, and in particular from the Pretender,’ 

I and the second part considering more parti- 
j iJularlj ‘ the interest of the clergy and uni- 
versities with relation to popery and the 
Pretender.’ This treatise, which went through 
four editions in the first year of its publica- 
tion, recommended the author to George I, 
who granted him an audience the first day 
after his arrival in London. In the first 
parliament of the reign, which met on 
17 March 1715, Barrington represented Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and was returned by the 
same constituency to the parliament which 
assembled on 9 Oct. 1722. Barrington was 
created, on 1 1 .rune 1720, Baron Barrington 
of Newcastle in the county of Dublin, and 
Viscount Barrington of Ai’dglass in the 
county of Down, in the Irish peerage. On 
account of his connection with the Ilarburg 
lottery, one of the bubble speculations of the 
time, he was expelled from the House of 
Commons on 15 Feb. 1723, an excessive 
punishment supposed to be due to Sir Robert 
Walpole, whose administration Lord Bar- 
rington had opposed. Barrington had un- 
willingly assumed the sub-governorship of 
the Harburg Company, of which the Prince 
of Wales was the governor, at the express 
command of the king, and seems to nave 
been the scapegoat of royalty. When he 
subsequently offered himself for re-election 
to his constituency at Berwick, he was re- 
jected by a bare ma,|ority. His misfortune 
has always met with sympathisers, and his 
character and memory have never wanted 
vindication. He survived his exclusion from 
the House of Commons for nearly twelve 
years. He died at his seat of Becket, Berk- 
shire, on 14 Doc. 1734, and was buried on 
27 Dec. in the parish church of Shrivenham 
in that county. By his wife Anne, who was 
the daughter and co-heiress of Sir William 
Daines, sheriff of Bristol, and who died on 
8 Feb. 1763, Viscount Barrington left a family 
of six sons and three daughters. Four of them, 
William Wildman, Daines, Samuel, and 
Shiite, are the subjects of separate articles. 
In addition to the works already mentioned, 
Barrington published ‘ Miscellanea Sacra ; or, 
a New Method of considering so much of the 
History of the Apostles as is contained in 
Scripture ; in an Abstract of their History, an 
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Abstract of that Abstract, and four Critical 
Essays,’ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1725. It was in 
revising, correcting, and enlarging this work 
that the author passed the interval between 
its publication and liis death : n second en- 
larged edition (3 vols. 8vo, London, 1770) 
was issued by his son, Dr. Shute Barrington, 
then bishop of Llandaff. This edition incor- 
porated ‘ An Illssay on the several Dispensa- 
tions of God to Mankind, in the Order in 
which they lie in the Bible ; or, a short Sys- , 
tom of the Religion of Nature and Scripture,*; 
which had likewise been originally published | 
8vo, London, 1725. Barrington’s chief works ' 
were subsequently collected under the title of 
^ The 'rheological Works of the first Viscount ; 
Barrington, by the Rev. George 'lownsend, 
M.A.,’ 3 vols., 8vo, London, 1828. 

[The Peerage of Ireland, 1768, ii. 87 ; Foster’s 
Peerage, 1882 ; A New and General Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, 1798, vol. ii. ; Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. vi., part i., pp. 444-52 ; Biogra- 
phia Britannica, 1778, vol. i. ; Life of the first 
JiOrd Barrington, prefixed to Townsend’s e<|{tion 
of the Theological Works, &c. ; Mackewen’s 
Funeriil Sermon, 1735.] A. H. (J. 

BARRINGTON, Sir JONAH (1760- 
1834), judge in the court of admiralty in ■ 
Ii'eland, was of a good protestant family of 
the Pale, and was the fourth of the sixteen 
children of John Barrington, Esq., of Knap- 
ton, near Abbeyleix, Queen’s County. The 
surroundings of his childhood, as he describes 
them, would, in their mixture of exti’avagance 
and discomfort, have done no discredit to 
Castle Racki'ent. Bannngton was sent to 
Trinity College, Dublin, and in course of time 
was called to the bar. He confesses, with- 
out any appearance of shame, that having 
been at first intended for the army he re- 
ceived an offer of an ensign’s commission 
from General Hunt Walsh; but having as- j 
certaiued that the I’egiment was likely to be ; 
ordered into immediate service in America, ; 
he declined the offer, requesting the general • 
to bestow the favour upon ‘ some hardier sol- 
' diei'.’ In the profession which he finally 
chose his abilities, his position, and his social 
qualifications contributed as much as legal ! 
knowledge to secure his rapid rise ; in 1793 he 1 
took silk, and became a judge in admiralty in j 
1798. In 1792 he was returned to the Irish 
House of Commons as member for Tuam, but 
lost his seat in 1798 ; was again returned in 
1799 as member for Banna^er, and sat till ' 
the dissolution of the Irish parliament con- 
sequent upon the Act of Union in 1800. 

Gf that measure Barrington was a steady 
opppnent. He relates that, when early in 1799 
the scheme was being mooted in the English 


government, ho received from Lord Clare an 
offer of the solicitor-generalship, on condition 
that he would give his supjiort to such a 
measure. 'This he peremptorily refused to 
do ; and by the refusal he not only put a 
stop to his professional advancement, but de- 
^ prived himself of a lucrative sinecure which 
he then held. Nevertheless, it has been 
generally believed that he wfl^s made the in- 
strument for buying over to the government 
side some politicians of a character not so 
professedly incorruptible. It is impossible 
to explain this inconsistency. In the course 
of a few years he became concerned in other 
transactions not less questionable. His ex- 
travagant habits had brought him consider- 
ably into debt. He himself humorously de- 
scribes some of the more harmless shifts to 
which he was reduced to extricate himself 
from his difficulties. In 1805 he went so far 
as to appropriate some of the money which 
had been paid into his court ; and he com- 
mitted the same offence on at least two other 
occasions, in 1806 and 1810. These pecula- 
tions were bi'ought to light by a commission 
of inquiry into the Irish courts of justice in 
1830 ; and in the same year Sir Jonah was, 
upon petition of both houses of parliament, 

I deprived of his office. He thereupon left 
i England, and never again returned. He died 
i at Versailles on 8 April 1834. 

His Avorks wei’e : 1 . ‘ Personal Sketches of 
his own Time,’ two volumes, 1827 ; a third 
volume in 18.32. 2. ‘Historic Memoirs of 

Ireland,’ two volumes, 1832. 3. The Rise 

I and Fall of the Irish Nation ’ (chiefly an ac- 
i count of the passing of the Act of Union) 

I (Paris, 1833). The first of these, which 
consists of a sei'ies of humorous pictures of 
1 the Dish society of his days, is the only book 
I by which Barrington’s name is now remem- 
j bored. 

[Pei’sonal Sketches, third edition, with Me- 
moir l)y Dr. 'Townson<l Young, where, Jiowover, 
the ihite of Barrington’s death is incorrectly 
given; cf. Annual Register, 1834.} C. F. K. 

BARRINGTON, SAMUEL (1729- 
1800), admiral, fifth son of John, first Vis- 
count Bari'ington [q. v.], was, in the eleventh 
year of his age, entered on board the Lark, 44 

f uns, under the care of Lord George Gordon. 

[e passed his examination for the rank of 
lieutenant on 25 Sept. 1745, being then — 
according to his certificate, and by a not lui- 
common eccentricity of chronology — ^up- 
wards of twenty years of age, and having 
seiwed at sea five years and three months. 
Early in 17 47 he had command of the Weasel 
sloop, and on 29 May was posted to the 
Bellona frigate. In ner he capfured the 
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French East Indiaman, Due de Chartres, 
laden with military stores, off Ushant on 
18 Aug., and was shortly after advanced to 
the Romney, of 50 guns. After the peace 
he commanded the Seahorse frigate in the 
Mediterranean, and was employed in one^ of 
the constantly recurring negotiations with 
t)>e North Airican corsairs. He next had 
command of the Crown, 44 guns, on the coast 
of Guinea, and in 1754-5, in the Norwich, 
accompanied Commodore Keppel to North 
America. In 1757 he commanded the Achil- | 
les, 60 guns, under Sir Edward Hawke, in 
the expedition to Rasque Roads; on 29 May 
1758, whilst cruising in company with the In- 
trepid and Dorsetshire, assisted in the capture 
of the Raisonnable, a French ship of 64 guns; 
and on 4 April 1759, .still in the Achilles, 
whil.st cruising off’ Cape Finisteri'o, he fell in 
with the Comte de St. Florentine, a privateer 
of 60 guns and nearly 500 men. This .ship was 
returning from a lengthened and, till then, 
fortunate cruise on the coast of Africa and in 
the West Indies, but was apparently lumbered 
with merchandise. She was now captured 
in less than two hours, after a very one-sided 
action, in which she was dismasted and lo.st 
her captain, and 1 1 6 men killed and wounded ; 
the Achilles having only 2 men killed and 
22 wounded. Barrington afterwards joined 
Hawke off Brest, whence he was detached 
as part of a .squadron ordered, under Rear- 
admiral Rodney, to destroy the flat-bottomed 
boats at Havre-do-Grace. Rodney hoisted 
his flog on board the Achilles, and the ob- 
jects of the expedition were succes.sfully 
carried out on 4 July. The Achilles then 
returned to the fleet off Brest, and in Sep- 
tember, whilst with the detached squadron 
'in Qiiibei'on Bay, and attempting to cut out 
some French ships anchored in shore, .she 
took the ground heavily. She was got off, 
but was so much injured that she had to be 
sent home immediately. In 1760 the Achilles 
was one of the .squadron sent out, under the 
Hon. John Byron, to destroy the fortifica- 
tions of Louisbourg; and in 1761 was with 
Commodore Keppel in the operations against 
Belle Isle, and was sent home wit h despatches 
announcing the successful landing. In 1762 
Barrington was transfen*ed to the Hero, 74 
guns, but continued in the Channel under 
Sir Edward Hawke, and afterwards under 
Sir Charles Hardy. At the peace, in 1763, he 
had been serving almo.st, if not qiiite, without 
intermission from the time of his first entry in 
1741. He was now unemployed till 1768, 
when he was appointed to the Venus, of 36 
guns, as the governor of the Duke of Cum- 
Ijerland, who served with him as volunteer 
and midshipman. In()clol)er he nominally 


gave up tlie command, to which the princo 
was promoted, but resumed it again after a 
few days, when the prince was further ad- 
vanced to bo rear-admiral, and hoisted his 
flag on board the Venus, with Barrington as 
his flag-captain. In 1771, on the dispute 
with Spain tibout the Falkland Islands, Cap- 
tain Barrington was appointed to the Albion, 
74 guns, and continued in her, attached to 
the Channel fleet, for the next tln'ee years. 
In 1777 ho commissioned the Prince of 
Wales, also of 74 guns, and after a few 
months’ cruising in the Channel and on the 
Soundings was, on 23 Jan. 1778, advanced 
to bo rear-admiral of the white, and was 
sent out as commander-in-chief in the West 
Indies. He aiTived at Barbadoes on 20 June, 
and was shortly afterwar<ls joined by Captain 
Sawyer in the Boyne ; but though war Avith 
France was then imminent, he was left with- 
out intelligence or instructions from homes 
and the fir.st definite tidings that he received 
were in a letter from the lieutenant-governor 
of Dominica, dated 7 Sept., which reached 
him on the 12th, and ran: ‘ I hasten to ac- 
(juaint you that we are attacked this moment 
by a verjr considerable fleet ; sev'eral line-of- 
battle ships with an admiral. They are sup- 
posed the Toulon fleet. . . . Six .ships are otr 
Roseau. ... I am afraid any. relief will be 
too late.’ All this was curiously inaccurate^ 
for there was not at this time a single 
French line-of-battle ship within a couple 
of thousand miles. Dominica Avas indeed 
attacked, by a scratch force of 2,000 men, 
soldiers and A'olunteers, raised by the go- 
vernor of Martinique, and ferried over to 
Dominica on board a number of country 
ve.s.sel.s, escorted by three frigates and some 
privateers. But Bai’rington was obliged to 
act on the erroneous information transmitted 
to him, and ha\dng no force capable of oppos- 
ing such a fleet as was described, he went to 
Antigua, to take measures for the safety of 
that island. He then returned to Barbadoes, 
and Avas joined, on 10 Doc., by Commodore 
Hotham, with five of the smallest ships of. 
the line, two frigates, and a number of trans- 
ports carrying 5,000 soldiers. In consulta- 
tion with General Grant, commanding these, 
and with the commodore, it was at once de- 
termined to attempt a counter-attack on St. 
Tjucia. The expedition sailed on the 12th, 
and on the 18th anchored in the Grand Cul 
do Sac. The troops were immediately landed^ 
and the island was taken Avuthout difficulty, 
whilst the governor Avithdrew to the moun- 
tains, where he hojAed to maintain himself unt il 
he could bo relieved. The Count d’Estning, 
with the Toulon fleet, had really come from 
Boston to the '\N’’est Indies, side by side with 
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Ilotham, and had arrived at Martinique 
about the same time that Hotham had ar- 
rived at Barbadoes. On the afternoon of the 
14th Barrington had intelligence of his ap- 
proach, and the enemy’s fleet, with a crowd 
of smaller shipping, was sighted from the 
neighbouring hills. Expecting no enemy 
from the sea, his ships were in no posture of 
defence. But during the night he succeeded 
in forming his little squadron in a close line 
across the mouth of the bay, the ends siqi- 
ported by a few guns on the hills above, 
and with the transports and store-ships in- 
side. llis attitude was fli*m, but his force 
was comparatively insignificant; and M. do 
Suftren, captain of the Fantasque, strongly ! 
ui’ged D’Estaing to run boldly in and anchor | 
close alongside, or on top of the anchor- 
buoys, thus rendering the shore batteries 
useless, and crushing the English by force of 
numbers. D’Estaing, however, preferred 
standing in in line of battle, keeping away 
along the English line, and so passing again 
•out of the bay, after a desultory interchange 
of firing. In the afternoon he partially re- 
peated the same manoeuvre, equally without 
result. On the 18th, therefore, he landed 
the troops to the northward, and attempted 
to storm a hill strongly held by Brigadier- 
general Meadows. lie was once and again 
rejmlsed with great slaughter, and finally, 
hearing that Vice-admiral Byron, with a 
force superior to his own, was hourly ex- 
pected, he re-embarked his men and sailed for 
Martinique. As he did so the French goA’^ernor, 
Avho had till then held out, surrendered. 

Byron, however, having had an extremely 
stormy passage from Rhode Island, did not 
reach . St. Lucia till 7 Jan. 1779, when he 
necessarily took the command, acknowledg- 
ing, in a letter to the admiralty, his regret 
at being compelled to supersede Barrington, 
to whom he gave the option of hoisting his 
flag in a frigate and remaining in command 
at St. Lucia, or of continuing in the IVince 
of Wales, as second in command of the 
fleet. Barrington preferred the more active 
service, and had thus a very brilliant share 
in the confused and ill-managed action of 
Grenada on 6 July, and was still with the 
fleet on 22 July, when its steadfast line, at 
unchor in front of Basseterre of St. Kitts, 
•again deterred D’Estaing from a resolute 
attack [see Byron, the Hon. John]. Hav- 
ing shortly afterwards availed himself of the 
permission to return to England, he was, in 
the following spring, offered the command of 
the Channm fleet. But the jobbery and 
trickery which, in the spring of 1779, had 
threatened Keppel’slife and honour, had made 
the command m the Channel no desirable 


I appointment. Barrington positively refused 
! it, though he consented to command in the 
I second post under Admiral Geary. In Au- 
I gust, on Geaiy’s resignation, Barrington 
i again positively refused. ' I am ready, how- 
ever,’ he wrote on 29 Aug. 1780, ‘ to serve 
! under any ofticer superior to myself except 
! one ’ (presumably Sir Hugh Pallisser). Be- 
! fore an answer to this letter could be received 
! Geaiy was compelled to leave the fleet, and 
Barringft.on, dt^termined to avoid the en- 
' tanglement, requested Admiral Sir Thomas 
! Pye to take the direction of it till their 
lordships’ pleasure should be known. After 
this he was naturally shelved so long as that 
ministry remained in office. In April 1782 
he was again appointed to the Channel fleet, 
as second in command to Lord Howe. He 
hoisted his flag in the Britannia, and for a 
short time, in Howe’s absence, commanded 
in chief off Usliant. But through the rest 
of the year he acted under Howe’s orders, and 
assisted in the relief of Gibraltar (16-19 Oct.), 
and in the repulse of the allied fleets of 
France and Spain on the 20th. This service 
being successfully accomplished, the fleet 
returned to England, and on 20 Feb. 1783 
Barrington struck his flag. On 24 Sept. 
1787 he was advanced to the rank of admiral, 
and during the Spanish armament, in 1790, 
hoisted his flag in the Royal George, again 
as second in command under Lord Howe. 
The fleet, howeA'er, was not called on to go 
to sea, and his flag was kept flying for only 
a short time. Tliis was his last service. 
Whether by his own desire, from failing 
health, or in conseijuence of some disagree- 
ment with the admiralty, it does not now 
appear, but he was not employed during the 
early years of the revolutionary war, and he 
died in 1800. His conduct during the time 
he was in independent command speaks of 
talents and energy which might, had cir- 
cumstancew permitted, have placed him 
amongst the most distinguished of our ad- 
mirals. Nor was the kindliness of his disposi- 
t ion less conspicuous. Many anecdotes nave 
been told illustrating this. They may be 
more or less apocryphal ; but it is* matter of 
official record that, whilst in the West Indies, 
he succeeded in obtaining for his men a re- 
mission of the postage on their letters, which 
weighed A'ery heavily on them, more especi- 
ally under the old system of never paying 
the men whilst their ship was abroad. 

[Ilalfe’s Naval Biog. i. 120; Charnock’s Biog. 
Nav. vi. 10; Beatson's Nav. and Mil. Mem., 
under date ; Official Correspondence in theP. R. O. 
The Portrait by Sir Joslma Reynolds is the gem 
of the Painted Hall at Greenwich, where are 
also a very good picture of the engagement in 
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the Cul de Sac by Dominic Serres. and two 
others, by the same artist, of the capture of the 
Due do Chartres and Florentine ; all presented 
by the Admiral’s brother, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham.] J. K. D. 

BARRINGTON, SHUTE (1734-1826), 
successively bishop of LlaiidalF, Salisbury, 
and Durham, was t lie sixth and youngest son 
of John Shut e, tir.st Viscount Barrington [q.v. j 
in the peerage of Ireland, by Anne, daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir William Dailies, knight, 
lie was born 26 May 1734, at Docket, Berk- 
shire, and lost his father before he was seven 
months old. He was educated at Eton ; was 
afterwards entered ns a gentleman-commoner 
of Merton College, Oxford, where he took the 
de^^e of B.A. 21 Jan. 1755; and after ob- j 
taining a fellowship in the .same or the sub- 
sequent year was ordained by Bishop Seeker, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbu ry, in 17 56, 
and proceeded M.A. 10 Oct. 1757. By the 
interest of his brother William, the second 
Lord Barrington [q.v.], he was appointed, in 
1760, chaplain-in-ordinary to George III, and 
on 10 Oct. in the following year became a 
canon of Christ Church, and took his degree 
of D.C.L. 10 June 1762. He was promoted, 
23 April 1768, to a canonry at St. Paul’s, 
which he afterwards exchanged, December 
1776, for a stall at Windsor. He was con- 
secrated bishop of LlandalF, at Lambeth, 
on Sunday, 1 Oct. 1769. In the following 
year he issued a second- edition of his father’s 
‘ Miscellanea Sacra,’ in three volumes (Lon- 
don, 1770). In 1782 he was translated to 
the sec of Salisbury, wliere ho charitably 
aided the necessitous clergy and the poor 
of the diocese, and spent much money 
upon the repairs of the cathedral and the 
episcopal palace. In 1791 he succeeded Dr. 
l^iurlow in the rich see of Durham, into 
Avhich ho made a public entry 4 Aug., with 
interchange of addresses and other courtesies 
(Dr. Shakp’s made to the Itiyht Mev. 

Shute, Lord Bishop of Durham, on Auf/ust 4, 
1791, toith his Lordship’s Answer, 8vo, Dur- 
ham, 1791 ; Gentleman's Magazine, August 
1791, pp. 695-6). Barrington presided for 
thirty-five years over the see of Durham. 
He was a vigorous champion of the piotestant 
establishment, of which his father had been 
among the foremost supporters ; and, dreading 
the revival of their political power, he was 
zealously opposed to granting any further 
concessions to the Roman catholics. His 
tract, entitled ‘ The Grounds on which the 
Church of England separated from the 
Church of Rome reconsidered, in a f iew of 
the Romish Doctrine of the Eucharist, and an 
Explanation of the Antepenultimate Answer 
in the Church Catechism ’ (London, 1809), 


was generally esteemed by his contemporaries 
one of the most valuable pamphlets on the 
subject. Much discussion followed its pub- 
lication. To the opinion that the corruptions 
of the cliurch of Rome were the principal 
causes of the French revolution Barrington 
had given prominent utterance in a ‘ Sermon 
preached before the Ijords Spiritual and 
Temporal on Wednesday, 27 Feb. 1799, the 
day appointed for a General Fast,’ after- 
wards published in London in 1799, and in a 
sermon published in 180<*. Yet he wa.s 
willing to grant the Roman catholics ‘ every 
degree of toleration short of political power and 
establishment; ’ and he oft’ered not only finan- 
cial assistance, but also the utmost lio.spitality, 
to the French emigrant bishops and clfergy. 

Barrington died on 26 March 1826, at nis 
house in Cavendish Square, in the ninety- 
second year of his age (Nichols’s Illustra- 
tions, &c. V. 621). At the time of his death 
the bishop was count palatine and custos^ 
rotulorum of Durham, visitor of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, a trustee, by election, of the 
British Museum, and president of the Society 
for bettering the Condition of the Poor, and 
of the School for the Indigent Blind. He 
left numerous legacies to charities, and pro- 
vided for the establishment of the ‘Barrington 
Society for promoting Religious and Christian 
Piety in the Diocese of Durham.’ Besides 
the works which have been already men- 
tioned, Barrington wrote a large number 
of occasional productions, wbicli were col- 
lected into a volume of ‘ Sermons, Charges, 
and Tracts,’ 8vo, London, 1811. He con- 
tributed some valuable ‘ Notes ’ to the third 
edition of Mr. William Bowyer’s ‘Critical 
Conjectures and Observations on the New 
Testament,’ 4to, London, 1782. He was 
also the author of the ‘ Political Life of 
William Wildman, Viscount Barrington, com- 
piled from Original Papers, by his Brother 
Shute, Bishop of Durham’ (4to, London, 
1814, and 8vo, 1815). Barrington was twice 
married, but had no issue : firstly, 2 Feb. 
1761, to Lady Diana Beauclerk, only daughter 
of Charles, second duke of St. Alban’s, who 
died in childbed 28 May 1766; and secondly, 
20 June 1770, to Jane, only daughter of Sir 
John Guise, Bart., who died at Mongewell, 
8 Aug. 1807. 

[Cassan’s Lives and Memoirs of the Bishops of 
Sherborne and Salisbury, 1824 ; 'Memoirs of 
Bishop Shute Barrington, prefixed to the Bev. 
George Townsend’s edition of the Theological 
Works of the first Viscount Barrington, 1828 ; 
The Georgian Era, 1832; Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vi. 462, and Illustrations, v. 608-29 ; 
Imperial Magazine, June and July, 1826.1 
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BARBINGTON, WILLIAM WILD- 
MAN, second Viscount Babeington (1717- 
1793), was the eldest son of John Shute, first 
Viscount Barrington Tq. v.], by his wife Anne, 
the daughter and co-neiress of Sir William 
Daines, and was bom 16 Jan. 1717. After re- 
ceiving the rudiments of education under Mr. 
Graham, father of Sir Robert Graham, one of 
t ho barons of the court of exchequer, ho pro- 
ceeded at eighteen years of age to Geneva, 
and, after a short residence there, made the 
grand tour. He arrived in England on his 
return, 21 Feb. 1738; and two years after- 
Avards, 13 March 1740, was unanimously 
elected M.P. for Berwick-uyon-Tweed, the 
constituency which had tAvice returned his 
father to the House of Commons. Barring- 
ton’s |iolitics were ^ opposed to those of Sir 
Robert Walpole, whoso political power ter- 
minated witli the first session of the now 
parliament in 1741. In 1746 Barring-Ion 
brought forward a plan for forming and train- 
ing a national militia, of which the parish 
Avas to be the basis and unit; and in the 
autumn of the same year visited Dublin in 
order to take his seat in the Irish House of 
Lords. His father had never taken his seat 
as a peer of Ireland. He was appointed one 
f the lords commissioners of tne admiralty 
22 Feb. 1746, and on 14 Dec. following acted 
as a member of the committee of tAvolve ap- 
])ointed to ‘ manage the impeachment ’ of 
Simon, Lord Lovat, for high treason, which 
c-nded in LoA'at’s conviction and execution. 

‘ In the year 1747 he Avrote a vindication of 
the conduct of the admiralty board, of Avhich 
he still continued a member ; ’ and ‘ his paper 
on Quarantine, written in 1761, when a bill 
for introducing a general system of quaran- 
t ine was before parliament, became an im- 
portant object of attention’ (Bishop Bak- 
kington’s Political Life, &c., 1814, pp. 12 
and 13). In 1764 he was appointed master 
of the great wardrobe, and in the same year 
Avas returned to parliament as member for 
Plymouth. He was sworn a member of the 
privy council 11 March 1766, and Avas again 
returned for Plymouth to the House of Com- 
mons after his acceptance of office as secretaiw 
at war on 21 Noa'. folloAving. On 21 March 
1761 he was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer, in succession to Mr. Ijegge, and 
continued to hold this office xintil his accept- 
ance of the treasurership of the navjr, 8 May 
1762, in the place of George Grenville, then 
appointed secretary of state. This Office 
Barrington held, not without being the ob- 
ject of jealoittey and intrigue, until 19 July 
1766, when he kissed hands on reassum- 
ing, at the king’s express wish, the post of 
secretary at war. In that office he con- 


tinued until 16 Dec. 1778, when, in considera- 
tion of his long public and personal services, 
a pension of 2,000/. was granted him. The 
civil list Avas temporarily relieved of this 
pension, hoAvever, by the ^ippointment of 
Barrington to be joint postmaster^general 
9 Jan. 1782, an office from Avhich he was re- 
moA'ed in April following in order to ser\'e 
a friend of Lord Shelburne’s administration. 
The pension Avas reneAved and continued at 
the direct instance of the king, and Bar- 
rington enjoyed it until his death, which took 
place at Becket 1 Feb. 1793. A monument 
in the chancel of Shrivenham church, Berk- 
shire, where he Avas buried, was ‘ erected to 
his memory by his three surA'iA’ing brothers, 
to whom lie was the best of fathers and of 
friends’ (Nichols, Liierm'y Anecdotes, &c., 
vol. A’i. part i. pp. 64.*l-4). Sir John Dal- 
rymple accused him of crippling and starv- 
ing the British aimy, and disgracing the 
flag of his country by sending out under it 
the untrained mercenaries of the continent. 
Barrington married, 16 Sept. 1740, Mary, 
daughter and heiress to Henry Lovell, Esq., 
and widow of Samuel Grimston, Esq., eldest 
son of William, Viscount Grimston, who died 
24 Sept. 1764, leaving no surviA'ing issue. 
A eulogistic life of Lord Barrington Avas 
AA'ritten by his brother, Shute Barrington 
[q. V.], and was published in 1814. 

{The Peerage of Ireland. 1768, ii. 88; Ai'ch- 
dall’s Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, 1 789, v. 20o-6 ; 
Bishop Barrington’s Political Life of William 
Wihlman, Viscount Barrington, 1814; Jour- 
n.al of the [Irish] House of Lords, 1779-86, 
iii. 588, &c. : Gent. Mag. Fehruai-y 1793. and 
passim ; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi. 
pp. 460-1 an<l 64.3-4; Sir John Halrymple’s 
Three Letters to Lord Barrington. 1778, and 
second edition, with a fourth letter, 1779.] 

A. n. G. 

BARRITT, THOMAS (1743-1820), anti- 
quary, was bom at Manchester in 1743 and 
came of Derbyshire yeoman stock, his fore- 
fathers having settled at Bolton and AVorsley, 
but his father, John Barritt, was the first of 
the family resident in Manchester. Of the 
education of Thomas nothing is known, but 
he developed a strong taste for archceological 
research which did not interfere with his 
success as a man of business. He kept a 
saddle-maker’s shop in Hanging Ditch, and 
gathered a very curious collection of manu- 
scripts and miscellaneous objects of antiquity . 
He travelled about the (iistrict and made 
sketches and memoranda which have been of 
great use to subsequent writers. He was 
one of the early members of the Mtinchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and con^ 
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tributtid several papers to its ‘ Memoirs.’ 
Amongst these are essays on supposed Druidi- 
cal remains near Hal ifax, on antiquities found 
in the river Kibble, and on a Roman inscri^ 
tion found in Oampfield. A number of his 
manuscripts were secured for Chetham’s 
Library, Manchester, and several others are 
in private hands. He wrote verses also, and 
stiveral of them have been printed, but they 
are little better than doggerel rhyme. His 
correspondence with the leading antiquaries 
of tht! time appears to have been extensive. 
One of the most interesting objects in his 
collection was a sword which he believed to 
have been that of Kdward the Black Prince. 
A monograph on the swords, attributed to 
that warrior, has been printed by J. P. Ear- 
waker, F.S.A., in whicli the claims of Bar- 
ritt and others are discussed (Archeeoloyical 
Jout'nfd, vol. XXX. 1873^. Two portraits of 
Barritt were engraved, in which lie is repre- 
sented with the famous sword and some other 
objects of his museum. He died 29 Oct. 
1820, aged 77, and was buried in the Man- 
chester parish church. Barritt’s claim to 
rtiinembrance is that with great patience and 
skill he recorded many facts in the history 
of the district which would otlu'rwise have 
been lost. The Chetham Society some years 
ago announced its intention of issuing a se- 
lection from his manuscripts, but it has not 
yet appeared. 

[Harland’s Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, 
and Manchester Collectanea ; Stanley’s Historical 
Memorials of Canterbury, 10th e<lit. 1881, 
p. 181; a communication from Canon C. D.Wray; 
Papers of the Manchester Litanary Club, ii. 156 
(Axon); Reliquary, January 1869 (Thomas Gilj- 
bon).] W. K. A. A. 

BARRON, HUGH (r/. 1791), portrait 
painter, a scholar of Sir .Toshua Reynold.s, 
was the son of an apothecary in Soho. In 
that genial environment he received his first 
impulses towards art. After leaving the 
studio of Reynolds he started for Italy by 
way of Lisbon. He stopped some time in 
that city and painted portraits. In 1771-2 
he was in Rome. Returning to London he 
settled in Leicester Square, and exhibited 
some portraits at the Academy in 1782-3 
and 1786. His later work did not fulfil the 
promise of his youth. Not gi'eatly distin- 
guished as a painter, he was a good violinist, 
and considered the best amateur performer 
of his time. He died in the autumn of 
1791, aged about fort-y-five. There is a 
mezzotint by V’alentine Green, after a por- 
trait by Barron, of J. Swan. | 

[Fiissli’s Allgemcines Kiinstler-Lexikon, 1806; j 
Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painting, 1808 ; Pilk- [ 


ington’s Diet, of Painters ; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
English School, 1879.] E. K. 

BARRON, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
1777), landscape painter, was a pupil of 
William Tomkins and younger brother of 
Hugh Barron [q. v.]. In 1766 he gained a pre- 
mium at the ^ciety of Arts. He practised 
as a landscape painter, and also as a drawing 
master. Like liis brother he excelled as a 
performer upon the violin ; like him, also, he 
reached no more than a moderate excellence 
in his proper profession. His skill upon the 
violin gained him an introduction to Sir 
Edward Walpole, who gave him a situation 
in the exchequer, which in 1808 he still 
held. A view of Wanstead House by this 
artist was engraved by Picot in 1775 ; also 
after him are a set of views of castles and 
other subjects taken in diflerent parts 01 
Essex. In the print-room of the British 
Museum there is a large pen drawings by him 
of Richmond Bridge in 1778. 

[Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters, 1 808 ; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of the English 8choc||» 1879.] 

E. R. 

BARROUGH, PHILIP. [See Barrow.] 

BARROW, Sir GEORGE (1806 1876), 
author, was the eldest son of Sir John 
Barrow, first baronet [see Barrow, Sir 
.Iohn]. Sir George was born in London, 
educated at the Chart(‘rhouse, appointed to 
a clerkship in the colonial office in 1825, 
became chief clerk and secretary to the 
order of St. Michael and St. George in 1870, 
and retired in 1872. In 1832 he married 
Rosamund, daughter of AV. Pennell, consul- 
general at Brazil, and niece and adopted 
daughter of the Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker. He was succeeded in the baronetcy 
by his eldest son, John Croker, author of the 
* Valley of Tears ’ and other poems, in which 
there are some in tnanwriam verses to his 
father. In early life Sir George too exhi- 
I bited poetic taste in a translation of some 
odes of Anacreon, which was spoken of fa- 
vourably by Mr. Giflbrd, first editor of the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ In 1850 Sir George 
laid the foundation-stone of the Barrow 
monument erected to his father’s memory on 
the Hill of Hoad, Ulverston. win 1857 Sir 
George Barrow published a small octavo 
voliqne, ‘ Ceylon Past and Present.’ 

[The Times, 2 March 1876 ; Sir John Barrow’s 
Autobiographical Memoir, London, 1847 ; The 
Colonial Office List ; Burke’s Peerage and Baro- 
netage; Memoir of Sir John Barrow by Sir 
George Staunton, Bart., London, 1 862 ; Poems 
by Sir John Croker Barrow, Bart.] P. B.-A. 
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BARROW or BARROWE, HENRY 
1693), church reformer, was the third 
«oii of Thomas Barrow, Eaq., of Shi 2 )dam, 
Norfolk, by his wife Mary, dai^hter and one 
of the co-heiresses of Henry Bures, Esq., of 
Acton in Suflblk {^Visitation of Norfolke 
(1663) in Harleian MS. 6189, f. 31). He 
matriculated at Oambridj^e on '22 Nov. 1666, 
as a fellow-commoner of Clare Hall. He 
jn'oceeded B.A. in 1569-70 {At/ien. Cantab. 
ii. 161). He became a member of Gray’s 
Inn in 1676 {Grafs Inn JIar Irian 

MS. 1912, f. 10). At this time lie lived, 
according to many authorities, a careless 
life about the court. John Cotton (of New 
England) statcjs, on the authoi'ity of .Tohn 
Hod the Decal ogi at, that ‘Mr. Harrow, whilst 
he lived in court, was w'ont to be a gi’eat 
gamester and dicer, and after getting much 
by |)lay would boast, invo de die in spent 
novtiSf not bein^ ashamed to boast of liis 
night’s lodgings in the bosoms of hi.s courti- 
^ena ’ Cant. ii. 161). Hut in the midst 

of this profligaay^a fundamental change took , 
])lace. He jvas walking in London one 
^Sunday with one of his evil companions, 
when on passing a chui’ch he heard the 
preacher speaking very loudly. On the j 
whim of the moment he went in and 
listened, in spite of his companion’s sneer. 
Aftei’ hearing the sermon Jlarrow was so 
profoundly altered that, in Bacon’s words, 

* he made a leap from a vain and libertine 
youth to a preciseness in the highest degree, 
the strangeness of which alteration made 
him very much spoken of’ (Spkddino, life of 
Jincon, i. 166; see Young, Chronicles, 4.34). 
Forsaking the law, Barrow gave himself up 
to a study of the Bible, and of theology as it 
rested on that basis. He came to know.lohn 
Greenwood, who had been deeply impressed 
by the remarkable books of Robert Browne, 
the founder of the ‘ Brownists,’ and they 
similarly affected Barrow. I 

Whilst pursuing his theological and cede- ; 
siastical studies. Greenwood was arrested on ; 
Sunday, 19 Nov. 1686, and Barrow went 
to visit him at the Clink. He was ad- ' 
initted by Shepherd, the keeper of t he prison, 
but only to find that he too was arrested. 
There was no warrant or pretence of legality 
other than that it was done in obedience to 
the expressed wish of the primate, Whitgift, 
that he should be apprehended whenever and 
wherever hands could be laid on him. ^ He , 
was thrust into a boat and taken the same ' 
afternoon to Lambeth. Here he was ai> : 
raigned before the archbishop, the archdeacon, I 
and Dr. Cosins. He protested against the 
illegality of his arrest without a warrant, but 
the protest was disregarded. The Lambeth 


i dignitai'ies tried to entrap him into a crimi- 
■ nation of himself under oath. Failing that, 
they sought to hush up matters by exacting 
I bonds that he would henceforth ‘ frequent the 
parish churches.’ He would enter into no 
such bonds nor admit the jurisdiction of such 
a court, and was remanded to the Gatehouse. 
Eight days after (27 Nov.), Barrow was 
again taken to Jjambeth before ‘ a goodlie 
synode of bishops, deanes, civilians, &c., 
beside such an appearance of wel-fedde 
pi'oislos as might wel 'have beseemed the 
Valicane’ {E.ramination, 7), when a long 
sheet of accusations of opinions judged 
erroneous was presented against him. lie 
at once acknowledged that ‘ much of the 
matter of this bil is true, but the forme is 
false,’ yet refused to take any oath, requiring 
rather that witnesses against him should be 
sworn. This perft?ctly legal requirement was 
denied him, and Whitgift, losing his temper, 
broke out : ‘AV’here is his keeper:* Youshal 
not prattle here. Away with him ! Clap 
him up close, close ! Lot no man come at 
him ; I wil make him tel an other tale yet. 
I have not done with him’ {ibid. 8). He 
was transferred to the Fleet ju’ison along with 
Gi'eenwood. Two other e.vaminations fol- 
lowed. ’Phe last, in which Lord Burghley 
took a prolninent part, is printed by Professor 
Arber from Harl. MS. 6848, in his ‘ Intro- 
duct oiy Sketch to the Marprelate Contro- 
versy,’ 1879, pp. 40-8. 

Burrow and two fellow-prisoners wrote 
in prison a full and authentic account of 
their treatment at the hands of the legal and 
ecclesiastical authorities. The work is en- 
titled: ‘The Examination of Henry Barrowe, 
John Grenewood, and John Peurie, before 
the High Commissioners and Lordes of the 
Counsel, penned by the Prisoners themselves 
before their Deaths ’ (169.3). Barrow, with 
Greenwood and Penry, his fellow-prisoners, 
wrote this and other books, in the closest 
possible confinement, had them taken away 
in slips and fragments and shipped to the 
Low Countries by Robert Bull and Robert 
Stokes to Ixs printed at Dort by one 1 lause, 
under the supervision of Arthur Byllet. 
Among the compositions written by Barrowe 
and his friends under such ditliculties were: 
1. ‘A Collection of certaine Sclanderous 
Articles gyuen out by the Bishops against 
such faithtull Christians as they now vniustly 
deteyne in their I’risons, togeather with the 
answeare of the said Prisoners thenmto : 
also the Some of certaine Conferences had 
in the Fleete, according to the Bishops 
bloudie Mandate, with two Prisoners there ’ 
(1690). This work includes ‘A Briefe An- 
sweare to such Articles as the Bishopps have 
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giiien out in oiir name, upon wliich Articles 
their Priests were sent and injoyned to confer 
with vs in tlie seuernll prisons wlierin we are 
by them detained.' 2. ‘ A Collection of cer- 
tuine Letters and Conferences : lately passed 
betwixt certaine Prt;achers and two Prisoners 
in the Fleet ' (1590). 3. ‘ A Brief Discourse of 
the False Church ’ (1590). 4. ‘Apologieor 

Defence of such true (3iristians as are com- 
monly but iiniustly called Drownists.’ 6. ‘A 
Petition directed to her most excellent Ma- 
jestic, wherein is delivered, T. A meane how 
to compound the evill dissention in the 
Church of England ; II. A proofs that they 
who write for Deformation do not offend 
against the stat. of 23 Eliz., and therefore 
till matters bee compounded deserve more 
favour.’ 5. ‘Mr. II. Darrowe’s Platform. 
W'hich may serve as a Preparative to purge 
away Prclatisme with some other parts of 
Poperie. Made ready to be sent from Miles 
Mickle-bound to Much-beloved England.’ 
This work, written in 1593, was published 
in 1611, ‘after the untimely death of the 
penman of the aforesaid platform and his 
fellow prisoner.’ 6. ‘ A plaiue refutation of 
M. Qiffard’s booke, intituled A short trea- 
tise against the Doimtistes of England. . . . 
Here also is prefixed a summe of the causes 
of our separation . . . which M. Gifrard hath 
twice sought to confute, and hath now twice 
received answer by II. B. Here is furder 
inserted a brief refutation of M. Gift*. su|)- 
posed consimilitudo betwixt the Donatistes 
and us. By . I. Greenwood. . . .’ This work, 
which was publishe<l in London in 1605, has 
a dedicatory epistle signed by both Green- 
wood and Barrow. Co])ies of this and 
the former book are in tht^ British Museum. 
Dr. Dexter, in his ‘Congregationalism,’ argues 
that Barrow and not John Penry was the 
author of the chief tracts, ]>ublished under 
the pseudonym of Martin Marprelate, but ' 
the argument rests on a very doubtful basis, 
and is adequately refuted in Professor Arber’s 
‘Marprelate Conti'oversy,’ pp. 187-96. 

Barrow and Greenwood were ultimately 
‘arraigned’ under a statute of the 23rd 
year of Elizabeth’s reign, which made it 
felony, punishable by death, without bene- 
fit of clergy or right of sanctuary, to ‘ write, 
print, set forth, or circulate, or to cause to 
be written, set forth, or circulated, any man- 
ner of book, ryme, ballade, letter or w’riting 
at all vrith a malinotts intenfy or ‘ any false, 
seditious, and sclanderous matter to the defa- 
mation of the queen’s mnjestie or to the 
stirring up of insurrection or reljellion.’ From 
first to last both prisoners protested against 
any charge of ‘ malicious intent.’ At great j 
length, on 21 March 1592-3, they were in- | 


dieted at the Old Bailey. They were brought in 
guilty and sentenced to death. On 80 March 
(1592-3) they w'ero taken to Tyburn in a 
cart and a rope put round their necks. They 
spoke modestly but bravely. But the journey 
to the scaffold was meant to tenufy them 
into conformity. They were returned to Now'- 
gate. Seven days later, however, they weni 
again huddled out of prison to Tyburn and 
there hanged on 6 April 1593 (Harleian MS. 
6848). 

Modem ‘ congregationalists ’ or ‘indepen- 
dents’ have put in an exclusive claim to 
Barrow as one of the main founders of Con- 
gregationalism. Dr. Dexter, in his great 
work on ‘ Congregationalism of the last Two 
Hundred Years,’ has argued for this with 
acuteness and fervour. In our judgment, 
whilst separate ‘ meeting-houses ’ of ‘ be- 
lievers ’ grew out of Barrow’s teachings and 
example, he himself had no idea correspond- 
ing with present-day Congregationalism. It 
is even doubtful if cceteris jmribusho. objected 
to a national church, if only the ‘supremo 
authority ’ of Jesus Christ and of Holy Scrip- 
ture was unconditionally admitted. BaiTOw 
was not a mere ‘ sectary.’ He protested 
against being called by that name. 

[Harleian MSS,, 6189 and 6848 ; Cooper’s 
Alhcnee Cantabrigionses, ii. 161-3 ; Baker MS. 
xiv. 305, XV. 1, 396; Egerton Papers ((.’amdeii So- 
ciety), 166-179 ; LansdoM’tie MS. 66 art. 65, 982 
art. 107 ; Dexter’s Coiigregationalisni ; Brook’s 
Piu’itaus ; Neal’s Puritans ; Marsden’s Karly 
Puritans ; Ilopkin’s PrrMnns ; Broughton’s 
Works (folio), 731 ; Ilcylin’s Hist. Presby., 2nd 
edition, 282, 322, 340, 342 ; Paul’s Life of Whit- 
gift. pp. 43-6, 49-52 ; Eogors’s Cath. Doctrine, 
ed. Perowne, pp. 90, 93, 141, 167, 176, 187,231, 
238, 273, 280, 310, 311, 332, .344; 8tow’s An- 
nals, 1272; Strype’s Annals, ii. 634, iv. 93, 134, 
136, 172, 177; Slrype’s Whitgift, pp. 414-17; 
Sti-ype’s Aylmer, 73, 162 ; Sutcliffe’s Ecclos. llisc., 
166-6 ; Tanner's Bit)!. Brit. ; Thorndiko'.s Works, 
i. 446, ii. 399, iv. 649 ; Bishop And rewes’s Minor 
Works, ix. ; Bancroft’s Pretended Holy Disci- 
pline, 4, 5, 36, 234, 236, 249, 418 seq., 426 seq., 
430, 431; Brook’s Cartwright, 306, .307, 449; 
Camden’s Elizabeth ; Hanbury’s Memorials ; 
Herbert’s Ame.s.] A. B. Gr. 

BARROW, ISAAC, D.D. (1614-1680), 
bishop successively of Sod or and Man and 
of St. Asaph, was the son of Isaac Barrow, 
a Cambridgeshire squire, and born at his 
father’s seat of Spiney Abbey, near Wickham 
in tfiat county. 1 le became a fellow of Peter- 
house in Cambridge, and took holy order.s. 
His loyalty to the royalist cause resulted in 
his ejection from his fellowship in 1643, the 
very year in which Isaac, his famous nephew 
and namesake [q.v.], the future master of 
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Trinity, entered Pet«^rhou8e. In company 
with his friend and colleague, G unning, Bar- 
row went to Oxford, where Dr. Pink, warden of 
New College, appointed him a chaplain of that 
society. But tne fall of Oxford in 1646 drove 
Barrow away from his new home, and he lived 
on in quiet retirement until the Restoration 
gave him back his fellowship at Peterhouse. 
Tie was in addition made follow of I^lton 
College and rector of Downham in his native 
county. But in 1663 the Earl of Derby ap- 
pointed him bishop of Sodor and Man, to 
which office he was consecrated on 6 July 
in Westminster Abbey, his nephew, already 
Avinning fame as an orator, preaching the 
scrinon. To the spiritual supremacy of Man 
Lord Derby added the temporal, by making 
Barrow governor of the island in April 1664. 
He became one of the most respecteclof Manx 
bishops, and a great benefactor of the land. 
He raised by subscription a sum of over 
1,000/., with which he bought from liOrd 
Derby all the impropriations in i\Ian,andap- i 
plied them to augment poor vicarages. He ' 
was equally zealous for education, built and 
endowed schools, and requii’ed his clergy 
to teach in the schools of their respective 
parishes. Partly from a royal grant, partly 
from his oAvn purse, ho established three ex- 
hibitions tenable by Manxmen at Trinity 
College, Dublin, AV'ith the object of raising 
the tone of clerical education and creating a 
learned clergy. Though he had left Man 
many years before his death, he remembei'ed 
his old dock, and bequeathed in his AAdll 100/. 
to ‘ buy such books yearly as should be more 
convenient for the clergj .’ As governor he 
ruled wisely and firmly, built a bridge over 
a dangerous stream, and did many other good 
works there. * The broad the poor clergy 
eat,’ cries the historian of the remote ana 
neglected island, ‘ is owing to him, as is all 
the little learning among the inhabitants.’ No 
Manx bishop but the saintly Wilson can ap- 

? roach BarroAv in beneficence and liberality. 

n March 1669 Barrow was translated to St. 
Asaph, and remained there till his death. 
Until October 1671 he continued to hold the 
see of Man in commendani, but then resigned 
it along with his goAemorship. His govern- j 
ment of his new bishopric was marked by the 
same solid devotion to schemes of practical 
utility as had characterised his work in Man. 1 
He repaired his cathedral ; Avainscotod the ' 
choir-; put new lead on the roofs; repaired ' 
and added to his palace; established an aims- j 
house in St. Asaph village for poor AAudoAvs | 
and endowed it himself ; and left 200/. in his 
will to establish a free school. His greatest 
exertions were devoted to obtaining in 1678 
an act of parliament for uniting several 


sinecure and impi’opriate rectories in his 
diocese AAuth their impoverished vicarages, 
and for devoting the proceeds of another 
sinecure to form a fund to maintain the 
cathedral fabric, hitherto unprovided for. He 
died on Midsummer day, 1680, at Shrewsbury, 
and was buried in the churchyard of his 
cathedral. 

BarroAv was a rigid ‘ high-churchman,’ if 
AA'e may anticipate that convenient phrase. 
He was celebrated by those like-minded with 
himself for being almost the only celibate 
bishop of his generation. The inscription 
on his tomb, Avritten by himself, excited 
much scandal among protestants, as it im- 
plored all Avho entered the cathedral to pray 
for his soul. Wood is amusingly angiy witli 
tho.se Avho imputed popery on so slight a 
pretext to so sound a churchman. His 
character, as gathered from his acts, is that 
of a beneA’’olent, practical, and religious 
man. 

[Willis’s Survey of St. Asaph ; Thomas’s His- 
tory of the Diocese of St. Asaph ; Wood’s Athenae 
Oxonienses; Suchevorel’s History of the Isle of 
Man.] T. F. T. 

Bi^ROW, ISAAC (1630-1677), master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, an eminent 
mathematician and classical scholar, and one 
of the gi-eatest of the great Anglican divines 
and preachers of the Caroline period, was 
born in Ijondon, AA'here his father, Thomas 
BarroAA', Avas linendraper to King Charles I. 
He AA'as a scion of an ancient Suffolk family ; 
but his grandfather lived at Spivey Abbej’’, 
in the pari.sh of AVickham in Cambridgeshire, 
and Avas a justice of the peace there for forty 
j yeans. His mother was the daughter of Mr. 
Buggin, of North Cray, and died Avhen Bar- 
roAA' was only four years old. His uncle Avas 
Isaac BarroAA’, bishop of St. A.saph [q. v.]. 1 1 is 
first school Avas the Charterhouse, where he 
made but little progress in his studies, and 
was chiefly distinguished for fighting and. 
setting on other boys to fight. In fact, he 
AA’QS so troublesome in his early days that his 
father Avas heard to say that, if it pleased 
God to take any of his children, he could 
best spare Isaac. Charterhouse not proving 
a success, he Avas remoA'ed to Felstead school, 
wliere Martin Holbeach Avas the head master. 
Here he improA'ed his Avays, and in. time so 
gained the confidence of his master that ho 
made him ‘ little tutor ’ to a schoolfellow. 
Viscount Fairfax, of Emery, in Ireland. At 
the close of 1643 he Avn.s entered at St. Peter’s 
College (Peterhouse), Cambridge, where his 
uncle Isaac, to Avhom he always had recourse 
for direction in his early life, was a felloAv ; 
but before he aa^s qualified to come into resi- 
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deuce, bia uncle had been ejected, and be con- 
sequently went as a pensioner to Ti-inity. His 
fatlier, who was at Oxford with the king 
when Barrow went to Cambridge, lost all in 
the royal cause. Barrow, therefore, would 
liave been obliged to leave college for want 
of funds, bad it not been for the kindness of 
the great Henry Hammond, who, either per- 
sonally or by gatherings which he made from 
the faithful to support young men at the 
universities ‘as a seed-plot of the ministry,’ 
enabled him to pay the necessary expenses. 
Barrow showed 1 1 is gratitude to Hammond 
by writing his epitaph. In 1647 Barrow was 
<*lected scholar of Trinity, though he refused 
to subscribe the covenant ; and, in spite of 
his royalist opinions, he contrivtid to win the 
favour of the college authorities. ‘ Thou art 
a good lad,’ said the puritan master. Dr, Hill, 
to him, patting him on the head; ‘’tis pitty 
thou art a royalist.’ Barrow did subscribe 
the ‘engagement,’ but afterwards applied to 
the commissioners, and ‘prevailed to have 
his name i*azed out of the list.’ He took 
his B..'V. degree in 1648, and in 1649 was 
elected fellow of Trinity, his friend and con- 
temporary, Mr. Kay, the great botanist, 
being elected at the same time. He had 
studied physic, and at one time thought of 
entering the medical profession ; but on re- 
consideration ‘ he thought that profession 
not well consistent with the oatli he had 
taken when n<lniitted fellow.’ Tn 1652 ho 
took his M.A. degree, and in the following 
year was incorporated in the same degree at 
Oxford, In 1654 the profes.sor of Greek at 
Cainbrhlge, Dr. Dupont , an eminent man in his 
day, and, in spite of his position, a royalist, re- 
signed his chair, and was most anxious that his 
old pupil, Barrow, should succeed him; and 
Barrow, we are told, ‘justified the character 
given of him by an excellent performance of 
his pn)bation exercise, but not having interest 
<*nough to secure the election, Mr. Kalph 
AV'iddrington was chosen.’ It is said that he 
failed through being suspected of Arminian- 
ism, and that Widdrington, who was nearly 
related to men in power, gained the election 
by favouritism. But it must be remembered 
that Barrow was at this time only twenty- 
four yejirs of age — a very young man to be 
placed in such a post — and that, great as his 
< lassical reputation was, he was still more 
highly thought of as a mathematician. 
Vbjreover, he was already laying the founda- 
tion of his after-eminence ns a divine. In 
fact, according to one account, his mathe- 
t ical studies all had reference to^ this ; for 
‘ finding (hat to be a good theologian he mu.st 
know chronology, that chronology implies 
aisti’onomy, and astronomy mathematics, he 


applied himself to the latter science with 
distinguished success.’ 

Barrow was, however, clearly out of sym- 
pathy wit h the dominant party at Cambridge. 
kVhen he delivered a fifth of November ora- 
tion, in which ‘ he praised the former times at 
the expense of the present,’ his brother fellows 
! were so di.sgusted that they moved for his ex- 
pulsion, and he was only saved by tlie inter- 
vention of his old friend the master, who 
screened him, saying, ‘ Barrow is a better 
man than any of us.’ This want of sympathy 
with his surroundings determined him to 
travel ; but his means were so straitened that 
he was obliged to sell his books in order to 
do so. He set forth in 1655, and first visited 
Paris, where he found his father in attendance 
upon the Knglish court, and ‘ out of his 
.small .stock made him a seasonable present.’ 
Thence he proceeded to Italy, visiting, among 
other places, Florence, where ‘ he read many 
books in the great duke’s library, and ten 
thousand of his medals.’ Ho was helped 
with means to continue his travels by Mr. 
.lames Stock, a Ijondon merchant whom he 
met at Florence, and to whom he afterwards 
dedicated his ‘ Knclid’s Data.’ On his voyage 
fromLi'ghorn to Smyrna an inciilent occurred 
which showed that he had not altogether lost 
his fighting propensities. The vessel was 
attacked by an Algerine pirate; Barrow re- 
mained on deck, kept his post at the gun to 
which he was appointed, and fought mo.st 
bravely, until the pirate, who had expected 
no resistance, sheered off. Barrow has de- 
scribed the conflict in Ijatin, both in prose 
and v(!r.se. At Smyrna he was kindly re- 
ceived by the ]i)ngli.sh consul, Mr. Bratton, 
on whose death he wrote a Batin elegy. His 
reception by the Fnglish ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, Sir Thomas Btiiidish, was ecj^ually 
cordial ; and he also began there an intimate 
friend.ship with Sir Jonathan Dawes. He 
spent his time at C<instantinople in reading 
tlie works of St. Chrysostom, whom he pre- 
ftjrred to any of the fathers. He resided 
more t Imn a year in Turkey, and then gradu- 
ally made his way home, taking on his road 
Venice, Germany, and Holland. He orrived 
in England in 1659, and at once received 
holy orders from Bishop Brownrigg. 

Upon the Restoration his fortunes bright- 
enifd. Widdrington resigned the Greek pi’o- 
fessorship, and t his time there was no clifli- 
ciilty^ about electing Barrow to the chair. 
He began lecturing upon Aristotle’s Rhe- 
toric ; but he is said to have been not very 
successful as tt Greek lecturer. On the deat)i 
of Mr. Rooke he was chosen professor of 
geometiy at Gresham College, tnrough the 
recommendation of Dr. Williams. Besides 
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his own duties, ho also otliciated for Dr. Pope, 
the professor of astronomy, durinjj his al>- 
sence abroad. Tn 1662 a valuable living was 
offered to Barrow ; but as a condition was 
annexed that he should teach the patron’s 
son, he refused the offer, ‘ as too like a simo- 
niacal contract.’ In 1666 he preached the 
consecration sermon at Westminster Abbey 
when his uncle Isaac was made bishop of 
St. Asaph ; and in the same year, again 
through the influence of his good fritmd Dr. i 
AVilliams, he was appointed the first mathe- 
matical professor at Cambridge under the 
will of Mr. Lucas. He was also invited to 
take charge of the Cottonian Library, but, ; 
having t.ried the post for a while, he pi^fferred 
t o settle in Cambridge, and therefore declined 
it. According to t he ideas of the time, there ' 
was no incompatibility in combining the 
duties of the Lucasian with those of the 
(Iresham professorship ; but Barrow was far 
too conscientious to undertake more than he i 
could thoroughly ])orform. He therefore re- 
signed his post at Gresham College, and con- 
fined himself to his Cambridge duties. But 
even these wei‘e too distracting for his sensi- 
tive conscience. He was afraid, as a clergy- 
man, of spending too much time upon mathe- 
matics ; ‘ for,’ as we are quaintly told, ‘ he 
had vowed at his ordination to serve God in 
the Gospel of his Son, and he could not 
make a bible out of his Euclid, or a pulpit 
out of his mathematical chair — his only re- 
dress was to quit them both.’ He resigned 
the Lucasian professorship in 1669 in favour 
of his still more distinguished pupil, Isaac 
Newton. He had the acuteness to perceive, 
and the generosity to acknowledge, the supe- 
rior qualifications of his great successor. 
Newton had revised his ‘Lectioues Optical’ 
for the press, and, as Barrow ingenuously 
confessed, corrected some things and added 
others. But other circumstances led him to 
abandon mathemat ical for theological studies. 
The college statutes bound him to compose 
some theological discourses, these being neces- 
sary in order that n fellow may become 
‘ college preacher,’ and in that capacity hold 
ecclesiastical pi*eferment. Accordingly, in 
1669, he wrote his vt'ry valuable ‘ Exposition 
of the Creed, Decalogue, and Sacraments,’ 
which, as he said, ‘ so took \ip his thoughts 
that he could not easily apply them to any 
other matter.’ But this was not all. 
Barrow was a very sensitive and a very 
modest man ; and the receptiontof his nfathe- 
matical works bjj'^ the public was not alto- 
gether encouraging. He had published in 
1669 his ‘Lectiones Opticm,’ which he dedi- 
cated to the executors of Mr. laicas, * ns the , 
firstfruits of his institution,’ and he had j 


found, as we have seen, in the pupil who re- 
vised them a better man than liimself. He 
also published his ‘ Lectiones Geometricte ; ’ 
but ‘ when they had been some time in the 
world, having heard of veiy few who had 
read and considered them thoroughly, the 
little relish that such things met with helped 
to loose him more from those speculations, 
and heighten his attention to the studies of 
moi-ality and divinity.’ 

Barrow was now left with nothing but his 
fellowship. His uncle had given him a small 
sinecure m Wales, and his friend Seth WArd, 
now bishop of Sarum, a prebend in Salisbuiy 
Cathedral ; but the small income derived 
from those sources he always devoted to 
charitable piu'poses. Possibly it "was at this 
f inie, when he seemed to have fallen between 
two, or rather several, stools, that he Avrote 
a neat couplet, which has been often quoted 
as a proof of Charles II’s neglect of his 
friends : — 

Te inagis optnvit redituruni, Carole, nemo, 

Et nemo sensit te rediisso minus. 

Dr. AVhewell’s vindication of the king is 
unanswerable : ‘ I do not,’ he writes, ‘ know 
Avhat his (Harrow’s) sufterings were. Charles 
took the very best way of making himself 
ac(juainted with his merits, and of acknoAV- 
ledgiiifT them by appointing him his chaplain ; 
and if he Avanteci to make him master of 
Trinity, AA'hich Avas certainly a most appro- 

J H'iate and valuable recognition of his merits, 
le must needs wait for a vacancy.’ That 
vacancy Avas not long in coming. In 1672 
Dr. Pearson Avas appointed bishop of Chester, 
and BarroAV succeeded him as master of 
’IVinity. His patent to the mastership was 
Avith permission to marry, but this permission 
he caused to be ei’ase^, as contrary to the 
statutes. The appointment was the ‘ king’s 
OAA'n act,’ Avho said, AAdien he made the ap- 
pointment, that ‘he gave it to the best 
scholar in England.’ I’hese were not Avords 
of course. Cliarles had frequently converseif 
Avith Barrow as his chaplain ; and his com- 
mmit upon his sermons is Avonderfully appo- 
site. He called him ‘an unfair preacher, 
because he exhausted eA'ery topic, and left no 
room for anything new to be said by any one 
who came after him.’ In the St. James’s 
lectures on the ‘ Classical Preachers in the 
English Church,’ where each preacher is 
ticketed with an epithet, Barrow is rightly 
termed ‘the exhaustiA'o preacher.’ Charles 
had already shown his appreciation of Barrow 
by making him D.D. in 1 670 by royal man- 
date. 

Barrow enjoyed his new dignity for the 
brief space of five years, but he made his 
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mark upon Trinity by commencing tlie iiMig- 
nificont library. The story runs thus. He 
roposed to tlie }iea<l.s of the univt'rsity to 
nild a theatre, that the university church 
might be no longer profaned by the speeches 
&c. which were held there. He failed to 
move his brother heads, and went back 
pi(]^ued to his college, declaring that he would 
get handsomer buildings than any he had 
pi’oposed t o them ; and so he gave the im- 
petus to the building of the library, which 
was not completed until he had gone to his 
rest. In the spring of 1677 he went to Lon- 
don to assist, as master of Trinity, in the 
election of the Westminster scholars to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge; and on 13 April, ‘being invited to 
preach the Passion sennon at Guildhall 
chapel, he never preached but once more.* 
He died during the visit ‘ in mean lodgings,’ 
Dr. Pope tells us, ‘ over a saddler’s shop near 
Charing Cross ; ’ but the lodgings must have 
been his own choice, for the master of Trinity i 
of course had the means to lodge where he 
liked. He was buried in AV estminst er Abbey, 
where a monument surmounted by his bust 
was erected by his friends. His epitaph was 
written by his friend Dr. Mapletoft, who, 
like himself, had been a Gresham professor. 

When it is remembered that Burrow was 
only forty-seven ycai’s of age when he died, 
it seems almost incredible that in so short a 
life he could have gained so vast and multi- 
farious a store of knowledge. Scholar, ma- 
thematician, man of science, preacher, contro- 
versialist, he gained enough credit in every 
one of these departments to make the repu- 
tation of an ordinary man; while his blame- 
less, unselfish, Christian life would be worth 
studying if he had gained no intellectual 
reputat ion at all. 

As a scholar, his many compositions in 
Latin prose and verse (he had almost a mania 
for turning everything into Latin verse), as 
well as in Greek ver.se, fully justify the con- 
fidence which Dr. Dupont showed in him. 

As a mathematician he was considered by 
his contemporaries as second only to Newton, 
whose towering genius a little overshadowed 
that of his master ; but on the other hand, 
his credit as a mathematician is enhanced by 
the fact that he was the first to recogni.se 
and develop the extraordinary talents of | 
Newton, one of whose most famous dis- | 
coveries he was on the verge of making, , 
Dr. Whewell has well summed up his merits 
without exaggeration or detraction (to both 
of which Barrow^s mathematical fame has ^ 
been subject). ‘ Tlie principal part which \ 
Barrow plan's in mathematical history is as I 
one of the immediate precursors of ^^ewton j 


I and Ijeibnitz in the invention of the dift'e- 
; rential calculus. . . . He was a very con- 
siderable mathematician, and was well ac- 

5 [uainted with mathematical literature.’ 
larrow himself was exceedingly modest in 
, his estimate of his own mathematical powers, 
as indeed he was of all his powers. It was 
only in compliance with the ^judgment of 
his intimate friend, Mr. John Collins, that 
j he was prevailed upon to publish most of hi.s 
' mathematical works. And when he did 
; sufier them to be published it was with a 
stipulation that they should not be ‘puffed.’ 
‘ I pray,’ he wrote to Mr. Collins, ‘ let there 
be nothing .said of tliem in the Philosophical 
Keports beyond a short and simple account 
of th(*m ; let them take their fortune or fate 
pro capfit loctoris ; anything more will cause 
me displeasure, and will not do them any 
good.’ It was on his mathematics that his 
cont«*mporary repute chiefly rested. 

As to science and philosophy, ho fully 
shared, in his early years, the newly awak- 
ened interest in the.se subjects, studying them, 
not at .second hand, but in the works of such 
masters as Bacon, Des Cartes, and Galileo. 

As a controversialist, his great ‘ Treatise 
on the Pope’s Supremacy’ (1680) w'ould be 
I enough to immortalise any man. He did not 
• live to publish it, but on his deathbed gav(3 
j Tillotson permis.sion to do so, regretting with 
j characteristic modesty that he had not had 
time to make it le.s.s imperfect. As a matter 
of fact, it is about as perfect a piece of contro- 
versial writing as is extant, lie was the very 
man for the task ; for ‘ he understood popexy 
j both at home and abroad. He had narrowly 
I observed it militant in England, triumphant 
I in Italy, disguised in France, and had earlier 
i apprehension than most others of the ap- 
I proaching danger.’ Besides this perfect 
j knowledge of the subject, he had other quali- 
fications no less essential for the work : his 
calm temperament and large-hearted Chris- 
tian charity prevented him from indulging 
in those anti-papal ravings which were oidy 
too common at the time. His logical mind 
at once detected the weak points in the papal 
arguments, while his nervous, lucid style set 
off his knowledge and his reasoning to the 
best advantage. His ‘ Exposition of the 
Creed,’ though not directly controversial, will 
prove a most valuable weapon in the hands 
of a controversialist. Tlie subject is treated 
from a diff’erent point of view from that 
takeU by his predecessor at Trinity, Dr. 
Pearson ; but though less known and read at 
the pi*esent time, his work does not suffer in 
the least by a comparison with that master- 
piece. 

But, after all, it is as a preacher that 
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Harrow is best known; thoug^h, curiously , 
enough, his fame in this capacity was pos- 
thumous rather than contemporary. lie | 
does not appear to have been either a very 
frequent or a very popular preacher; but 
his sermons now deservedly rank among the 
very finest specimens of the art. One of 
their merits has been already touched upon, 
but they have many others. Harrow had 
qualms of conscience lest his mathematics 
should interfere with his divinity, but in fact 
they greatly helped it. ‘ Every sermon,’ it has 
been truly said, ‘ is like the demonstration of 
a theorem.’ The clearness, directness, and 
thoroughness of mind which are so conspicu- 
ous in the sermons were no doubt strength- 
ened by the habit which mathematical pur- 
suits foster. Controversy he carefully avoided 
in his preaching, going straight to the broad 
facts of Christian belief and moral duty. 
Nevertheless, no one can read his sei'mons 
without feeling that he is in the presence of 
a first-rate controvei'sialist. lie appeals, 
perhaps, too much to the reason and too little 
to the feelings. No one would ever think of 
applying the common epithet ‘ beautiful ’ to 
any of Ilarrow’s sermons, and yet they are I 
full of eloquence of the very highest order ; ' 
and now and then he rises into a strain which i 
can only be described as sublime. But what 
strikes one most in the sei’mons is their 
thorough manliness of tone: they are free 
from the slightest touch of affectation ; there 
is no vestige of extravagance or bad taste in 
them. One can well understand how it is 
that men of the greatest eminence have ad- 
mired them the most : how .Tohn Locke, e.g., 
regarded them as ‘ masterpieces of their 
kind;’ how Bishop Warburtou ‘liked them 
because they obliged him to think; ’ how the 
great Earl of Chatham, ‘ when qualifying him- 
self in early life for public speaking’, read Har- 
row’s sermons again and again, till he could 
recite many of t\mm mfitnoriter;' and how the 
younger Pitt, at the recommendation of his 
father, studied them freijuently and deeply. 
We have to descend to men of a feebler 
frame of mind for depreciation of Barrow. 
One hardly knows whether to smile or be 
provoked to see Blair, once the admired 

f ireacher of the coldest and tritest of sermons, 
ooking down os from an eminence upon 
Barrow, and, while admitting ‘ the prodigious 
fecundity of his invention,’ complaining 
of his ‘geniua often shooting wild and un- 
chastened by any discipline or study of>elo- 
quence,’ and of nis style being irregular and 
incorrect ; or to find a Mr. Hughes, who gave 
to the world a sort of Bowdlerised edition of 
Barrow, thinking his sermons inferior to 
Sherlock’s. The drawback to Barrow’s ser- 


mo\^s is their inordinate length — iiiordinato 
even for those days of long sermons. Every- 
body knows the story of his preaching in 
Westminster Abbey, and encroaching so 
long upon the time which the vergers uti- 
lised between sermons for lionising the 
church that t hey caused the organs to play 
‘ till they had blowed him down ; ’ and of the 
.sermon that he wrote on the text, ‘ He that 
uttereth slander is a liar ’ (1678), from which 
he was prevailed upon to omit the half about 
slander, and yet the remaining half lasted an 
hour *and a half; and again, of the famous 
Spital sermon (the only one he ever saw in 
print), ‘ On the Duty and lleward of Bounty 
to the Poor ’ ( 1 67 1 ), which is said to have oc- 
cupied three hours and a half in delivery, 
though it was not preached in full. But there 
seems to hav’^e been a little exaggeration in 
these stories — at any rate, in that relating to 
the Spital sermon ; for the court of aldermen 
desired him to print it ‘ with what further 
he had prepannl to preach,’ which no doubt 
Harrow did. Now the sermon is extant, and 
it fills ninety-four octavo pages — long enough 
in all conscience, but yet not long enough to 
occupy four hours in delivery. Still, pro- 
lixity is uiifjuestionably a fault of Barrow’s 
sermons, as it is fif his mathematical works 
also. Barrow took immense pains over the 
composition of his sermons, os his manu- 
scripts prove. He is said to have written 
some of them four or five times over. 

It remains to say a few words about Bar- 
row’s character and habits. He was, scholar- 
like, negligent of his dress and personal ap- 

J iearance to a fault. Once, when he preached 
or Dr. AVilkins at 8t. Lawrence, Jewry, the 
congregation were so disgusted with his un- 
couth exterior that all but a few rushed out 
of church. Among the few who remained 
was Richard Baxter, who had the decency to 
sit out, and the good taste to admire, the 
sermon. Barrow is said to have been ‘ low of 
I stature, lean, and of a pale complexion.’ 
Ho would never sit for his portrait ; but his 
friends contrived to hold him in conversation 
while a Mr. Beale took it without his know- 
ing what was going on. He was very fond 
of tobacco, which he called his panpharma- 
con, declaring that it ‘ tended to compose and 
regulate his thoughts ; ’ and he was inordi- 
nately fond of fruit, which he took os a 
medicine. He was a very early riser, and 
was in the habit of walking out in the winter 
months before daybreak. This habit once 
brought him into danger, and also gave him 
the opportunity of showing his e.xtraordinary 
strength and courage. He was visiting at a 
house where a fierce mastiff was kept, which 
was chained during the daytime, but allowed 
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to run loose in the g^urden at night, as a pro- 
tection against thieves. Barrow was walking 
in the garden before daybreak, when the 
mastiff attacked him ; he caught the brute 
by the throat, threw him down, and would 
have killed him ; but he reflected that 
this would be unjust, as the dog Avas only 
doing Ills duty. lie thei'efore called aloud 
for help, keeping the dog pinned down until 
some one from the house heard his cries and 
released him. BaiTow had a keen sense of 
humour and a readiness of repartee, as the 
following story will show. 1 le was attend- 
ing at court as the king’s chaplain, Avhen he 
met the famous Earl of Kochester, Avho thus 
accosted him : ‘ Doctor, I am yours to the 
shoetie.’ Bai*row : ‘ My lord, f am yours to 
the ground.’ Rochester: ‘Doctor, lamvours 
to the centre.’ Barrow : ‘ My lord, 1 am 
yours to the antipodes.’ Rochester (scorn- 
ing to be foiled by a musty old piece of 
divinity, as he tei'med him) : ‘ Doctor, I am 
yours to the lowest pit of hell.’ Barrow 
(turning on his heel) : ‘ There, my lord, I leav'c 
you.’ 

BarroAv’s theological AA'orks Avere published 
soQii after his death under the editorship of 
DeanTillotson, in fourvolumesfolio(1683-9), 
but not because Tillotson and Abraham Hill 
Avere left by his Avill his literary executors ; 
for BarroAV died intestate. Tn fact, he had 
nothing to leave excispt his books, Avliich Avere 
so well chosen that they Avere sold for more 
than their prime cost, their value no doubt 
being enhanced by the fact that they had be- 
longed to so famous a man. BarroAv’s papers 
Avould naturally revert to his father, whosur- 
viA’ed him for more than ten years ; and ac- 
cording to 3Ir. AVard, the old man entrusted 
them to the cure of Tillotson and Hill, Avith 
power to print such as they thought proper. 
Tillotson took immense pains over his edi- 
torial labours, which extended over ten years ; 
but one ])nrt. of those labours w’e could cer- 
tainly have A'ery Avell spared. He thought it 
neces-sary to alter many Avords Avhich seemed 
to him incorrect or obsolete, and to subdixude 
the sermons, so that they differ both in matter 
and extent from the manuscript cojiies. Til- 
lotson’s edition Avas reissued in three folio 
A'oluraes in 1716, 1722, and 1741. Editions 
Avero published by the Clarendon Press in 
1818and 1830, and another by the ReA.James 
Hamilton at Edinburgh in 1841-2. Mr. 
Hughes published a further edition in 1830, 
omitting Barrow’s learned quotations, and 
adding summaries of the discourses. But by 
far the beat, indeed the only complete edition, 
is that which Avas prepared for tin; syndics 
of the Cambridge UniAersity Press by the 
Rev. A. Napier in 1869. Here at last AA'e 


haA'e the true text restored from Tillotson’s 
‘ improA'ements,’ the acquisition of BarroAv’s 
manuscripts" by Trinity College enabling the 
accomplished editor to effect fhe restoration. 
There is a scholarly preface, Avhich contains, 
among other things, the best bibliography of 
Barrow’s theological works which is extant. 
An unpretending little Avork, entitled ‘The 
Beauties of BarroAv,’ hy B. S., Esq., barrister- 
at-hiAV, 1846, is worth notice as giving, in 
274 very short j)ages, Avell-choson specimens 
of BarroAv’s style, which may bo acceptable 
to the reader who has not time to wadcf 
through nine or ten octaA'o A’olumes. It is 
satisfactory to learn that BaiTOAA'’8 father re- 
ceiA'ed from Brabazon Aylmer, the bookseller, 
for the co])yright of his son’s theological 
Avorks, 470/. It should be added that tlu^ 
sermons published under BarroAv’s name by 
Dr. (ufterAvards Bishop) Pi’ince T^ee AA'ore 
not, in the opinion of Dr. AVhoAvell and 
Mr. Napier (tAvo excellent judges), really 
BarroAv’s. 

WheAvell published an edition of BarroAv’s 
mathematical AVorks in I860. They include 
‘ EuclidisElementa ’ (1655); ‘ Euclidis Data ’ 
(1657) ; ‘Mathematics Lectiones’ (1664-6) ; 
‘Lectiones Opticorum Phaniomeuton ’ (1669); 
‘Lectiones Opticm et (Teometricfe ’ (1669, 
1670, 1674) ; ‘ Archiraedis Opera ; ’ ‘ Apol- 
lonii Conicorum lib. iv. ; ’ ‘ Theodosii Sphte- 
rica noA'a methodo illustrata et succincte 
demonstrata ’ (1675) ; ‘ Lectio in qua Theo- 
remata Archimedis de 8])ha5ra et cylindro 
per methodum indivisibilium investigata . . . 
exhibentur ’ ( 1678). All these Avere Avritten 
in Latin, but some of them have been trans- 
lated by Messrs. Kirby and Stephen and 
others. BarroAv’s Latin poems, ‘ Opuscula,’ 
are included in the ninth A"olume of Mr. 
Napier’s edition. 

[BarroAv’s life has never been fully written, 
and his theological works haA-o, until the present 
day, been most imperfectly edited. Avery brief 
life was written immediately after his death by 
Abraham Hill, in the form of a letter to Tillot- 
son. It is racily written, and accurate as far as 
it goes, but too brief. There is a life of Barrow 
in Wartl’s ‘Lives of the Gresham Professors.’ 
but there he only figures as one of a multitude. 
Another life was prefixed by the Ilev. T. S. 
Hughes to his edition of Barrow’s theological 
works iq 1830. The writer laments that so little 
has been written about so great a man, and pur- 
poses to supply the want ; but his ‘ Life ’ amounts 
to little more than a repetition of Hill, swelled 
out Svith a laige amount of padding. _ Dr. Popo 
tells us much about Barrow in his life of Seth 
Ward ; but, unfortunately, he is very inaccurate. 
By far the best narrative of Barrow’s life is to 
be found in the Davy MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum (to which the present writer’s attentiotk 
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■wfts kindly directed by the Rev. A. B. G-posart, th^Town Bank Grammar School at Ulver- 


D.D.). And finally, there is a most admirable 
‘ notice of Barrow’^ life and academical times,’ 
vrritten by one of his greatest successors at 
Trinity, Dr. Whewell, and prefixed to the ninth 
volume of Napier’s edition of Barrow’s theolo- 
gical works. With such a paucity of materials, 
it is no wonder that inaccunvcies liave crept into 
many of the biogrnphictil notices of Barrow. 
To take one instance out of many : he is ab.surdly 
said to have resigned his (xre»ham profe.s.sorship 
in favour of New'ton, instead of the Lucasian.] 

J. II. O. 

BARROW, .rOHN {Jl. 1756), geographi- 


ston, the maste? of which was ‘an old 
gouty gentleman named Ferdinand Hodg- 
son, usually called Fardy by the lK)y8,’ who 
had the good sense to discern his pupil’s 
merits, he was taught mathematics by ‘a 
sort of perambulating preceptor, who used 
to pay an annual visit of about three months.’ 
A son of the Robert Walker whom Words- 
worth immortalised succeeded to the master- 
ship, and helped young Barrow to his first 
step in life by recommending him to assist in 
the survey of Oonishead Priory. The know- 
, lego thus gained he utilised some years later 
cal com])iler, died at the end of last century, in his first contribution to the press, in which 
His first work was a geographical diction- ho explained the practical use of a case of 
ary, which was published in London anony- j mathematical instruments. Five or six of the 
mou.sly, as was also (in 1756) the first edition ui)per boys of the school subscribed to pur- 
of his principal work, ‘ A Chronological chase a celestial glolje and a map of the 
Abridgment or History of the Discoveries heavens, and he never let n starlight night 
made by Europeans in the different parts of [ pass without observing the constellations, 
the world.’ The second edition of the latter | In return for instruction given in mathe- 
compilation appeared in 1765, and was so matics he was taught navigation by a mid- 
successful that in the year following aFrench ! shipman. lie fell in with an account of 
translation, by Targe, was published at Paris, j Benjamin Franklin’s electrical kite, and, by 
in twelve volumes. In his introduction | means of a schoolboy’s kite, obtained abund- 
Barrow shows a considerable acquaintance j ance of sparks, and gave a shock to an old 
with astronomical geography, so far as re- j woman who came to see what he was about. 


lates to the finding of latitude and longi- 
tude by the stars. The French translation 
seems to have had more repute than the 


She spread a report that he was no better than 
ho should be, for ho was bringing fire down 
from heaven. The alarm ran through the 


superseded by that of the Abb6 Pr6vost. The 
voyages selected by Barrow are those of 
Columbus, V. deOama, Cabral, Sir F. Drake, 
Sir W. Raleigh, Sir T. Cavendish, Van 
Noort, Spelbergen, Tasman, Dampier, Wafer, 
Rogers, Ulloa, Lord Anson, Ellis, and 
others. 

[Barrow’s Works.] R. E. A. 


original work, but even in France Barrow’s j village, and at his mother’s request he laid 
‘ History of Discoveries ’ was in a few years ' aside the kite. By an old farmer named 

Gibson — a ‘ wise man and ‘ seli-taught ma- 
thematician and almanack maker ’ — he was 
helped in his mathematical difficulties, of 
which he tells a curious story. For two days 
and nights he had been puzzling over a problem 
in Simson’s ‘Conic Sections.’ Another night 
he fell asleep with his brain still at work on 
the problem. In his dreams he went on with 
it, so that next morning he easily sketched 
BARROW, Sir JOHN (1764-1848), j with pencil and slate the correct solution, 
secretary of the admiralty, was Ixirn at the j His parents wished him to enter the church ; 
village of Dragley Beck, near dverston, in ; but when he was fourteen he accepted an offer 
a small thatched cottage, still standing, which of a three years’ engagement as timekeeper 
had been in his mother’s family nearly two in a Liverpool ironfoundry, and in the last 
hundred years. It faces seawards, is of one year of his engagement was offered a partner- 
story, and may be identified by tlie motto, ship by his employer, who, however, immedi- 
‘ Parum sufficit,’ over the door. Almost ns ately afterwards died. While in Liverpool he 
the visitor leaves this humble dwelling, he saw Mrs. Siddons act in a farce, and displayed 
sees befbi'e him, to the north-east of Ulver- his instinctive love of adventure by begging 
ston, on a bold thyme-covered bluff, 417 feet for a place in a balloon, which Leonardi, the 
above the sen, called the Hill of Hoad, a proprietor, said was the first to ascend in 
round tower 100 feet high, conspicuous from England with a human freight. Cf^tain 
the Leven estuary, and commanding a view Potts, his late employer’s friend, now offered 
of the chief heights of the lake district and to take him a voya^ in a Greenland whaler, 
Yorkshire. The cottage testifies to Sit where he took part m the chase, and brought 
John Barrow’s lowly orimn, the monument home a couple of jawbones, wliich were set 
to the honour in which he was held by his up as gateposts close to his parents’ cotta^. 
coimtrymen when he died. Educated at In this voyage he learned what it was to do 
VOL. III. 
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beset by ice, and while improving liis mind 
by writing in a journal observations of the 
thermometer, the barometer, and the compass, 
exercised his body by learning to ' hand, reef, 
and steer ; ’ so that Captain Potts told him 
that another voyage would make him as 
good a seaman as any on the ship. He re- 
turned home in time to attend his old master’s 
funeral, and see Robert Walker, then eighty 
years old, stand with streaming eyes by 
his son’s grave. His friend Gibson urged 
him to complete the knowledge he had jjained 
of nautical science ; ‘ for,’ he said, ‘ without 
a profession you cannot tell to what good use 
knowledge of any kind may be applied.’ A 
Colonel Dodgson offered him the superin- 
tendence of his estate in the West Indies ; 
but on finding this to mean an overseership 
of negroes he declined it. Gibson’s son intro- 
duced him to a Dr. James, master of a school 
at Greenwich, with whom he engaged him- 
self as a mathematical assistant for three 
years. These years proved very happy and 
useful ones, and in his leisure hours he 
taught mathematics to the wife of Sir George 
Reaumont and the son of Sir George Staun- 
ton, to whom he ‘ was indebted for all the 
good fortune ’ of his life. Sir George re- 
commended him to Lord Macartney, who 
was going on an embassy to China, and he 
was made comptroller of the household in 
his suite. His observations of the country and 
language are recorded in his ‘ Autobiography’ 
(1847), his ‘Travels in China’ (1804), his 
‘Life of Lord Macartney’ (1807), and in nu- 
merous articles in the ‘ (Quarterly Review,’ 
and his advice was asked by government on 
two subseq^uent occasions with regard to our 
dealings with the Chinese empire. His first 
care on coming home was to visit his parents. 
A fortnight later saw him in London, where 
he lived with Sir George Staunton, assisting 
him in his literary work till he accompanied 
Tiord Macartney as his private secretary to 
the Cape of Good Hope. While in London 
he had been teaching himself botany in Kew 
Gardens, so that he looked forward to the 
study of South African natural history with 
a not uneducated appreciation of its novel- 
ties. Lord Macartney at once sent him on a 
double mission, viz. to reconcile the Kaffirs 
and Boers, and to obtain more accurate topo- 
graphical knowledge of the colony, them. being 
then no map which embraced one^entn of it. 
In pursuit of these objects he tra'flrsed every 
part of the colony, and visited the several 
countries of the Kaffirs, the Hottentots, and 
the Bosjesmen, performing ‘ a journey exceed- 
ing one thousand miles on horsebacK, on foot, 
and very rarely in a covered wagon, and full 
half the distance as a pedestrian, and never 


except for a few nights sleeping under a 
roof.’ On his return he received proof of 
Lord Macartney’s approbation by being ap- 
pointed auditor-general of public accounts, 
j While drawing up an account of his travels 
: he received news of his father’s death. Upon 
I Lord Macartney’s return to England disturb- 
j ances again broke out between the Boers and 
I natives, and Barrow was employed by General 
] pundas on a mission of reconciliation. At 
I its close he mai'ried Miss Anna Maria Triiter, 
and in the year 1800 bought a house looking 
I on Table JVIountain, where he intended to 
settle ‘as a country gentleman of South 
Africa.’ Three years later all these plans 
were upset. In 1802 the treaty of Amiens 
was signed. The Cape was evacuated, and a 
year later Barrow was once more in England. 
Here his friend General Dundaa strongly re- 
commended him to his uncle, at whose house 
he met Pitt. He describes Pitt and Dundas 
as being ‘ as playful as two schoolboys.’ On 
Pitt returning to office in 1804, Dunclias, now 
Lord Melville, was made first lord of the 
admiralty, and he appointed Barrow second 
secretary, a post wliich he occupied with but 
small intermission for the next forty years. 
The history of his life during that period 
‘ would be, in fact, nothing less than that of 
the civil administration of our navy.’ He owed 
his ai)pointment mainly to the ability he had 
shown at the Cape and in his history of the 
I colony, with its unrivalled map. Gn appoint- 
j ing him. Lord Melville inquired if ho was a 
I Scotchman, and to the answer, ‘ No, my lord, 
j I am only a borderer, I am North Lancashire,’ 
rejoined t hat both lie and I’itt had been so 
taunted with giving away all the good things 
to Scotchmen that he was glad to have 
chosen an Englishman for once. One piece 
of patronage which, in his new position, fell 
to the lot of Barrow himself must have given 
him special pleasure. He found out the son of 
his old benefactor, Gibson, and made his son 
his private secretary. Of the stirring events 
of the following year his ‘Autobiography’ 
contains interesting reminisceuces. ‘ Never/ 
he writes, ‘ can ]^.forgiet the shock I received 
on opening the board-jpom door the morning 
after the arrival pf the dispatches, when 
Marsden called out, “ Glorious news ! The 
most glorious victory our brave navy ever 
achieved — but Nelson is dead.*” In 1806, 
on a change of first lords, Barrow lost his 
appointment, but was awarded a pension of 
1,(3P0/. a year, and was reappointed to the 
ost in 1^7. From 8 April 1807 to 28 Jan. 
845 he was second secretary, serving, he says, 
in all ‘ for forty years, under twelve or thirteen 
several naval ailministrations, whig andtory, 
including that of the lord high admiral, 
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Lis royal highness the Duke of Clarence ; 
having reason to believe that I have given 
satisfaction to all and every one of these 
naval administrations/ In 1817 Barrow pub- 
lished an account of tlie movement of ice- 
bergs into the Atlantic, and proposed to 
Lord Melville a plan of two voyages for the 
■discovery of the North-west Passage — a 
proposal notable in the history of Arctic ex- 
ploration, and the origin of some of the 
noblest exploits of seamanship in our century. 
In 1821 tne honorary degree of LL.I). was 
conferred on him by the university of Edin- 
burgh. In 1827 the Duke of Clarence was 
lord high admiral, and holding a grand re- 
view at Spithead, when ‘ a telegraph message 
from London was handed to Admiral Stop- 
ford, which, in the absence of his key, he 
was not prepared to make out. The duke 
impatiently called out, “ Where is Barrow ? ” 
lie was at his elbow, and the admiral 
handed him the message, with “ What is it 
quick, qiiick ! ” Sir,” was the reply, “ it is 
brief, but painfully distressing — Mr. Can- 
ning is dead.”’ After the duke became 
king he made BarroAv a baronet in the year 
1835. When Sir James Graham was at 
the admiralty, and the consolidation of the 
civil departments of the navy was accom- 
plished, Mr. Barrow was his right-hand man, 
and drew up a plan for the better manage- 
ment of the dockyards, which was adopted. 
In 1848 he resijmed his office, receiving, on 
thii^ occasion, the strongest expressions of 
regard from, among others, Sir Robert PeeT. 
He was asked by Sidney Herbert to sit for 
his portrait, to bo hung up in the room of 
the secretary to the admiralty. But what 
delighted him moat of all was the present of 
a service of plate by officers engaged in 
Arctic discovery. More than any other man 
not actually employed in its operations, he 
had contributed to the splendid results ob- 
tained in the nineteenth century. Point 
Barrow, Cape Barrow, and Barrow Straits, 
in the polar seas, attest the estimation in 
which his friendship was held by the ex- 
plorers of his time f and in the interior of 
the Ulverston monument their names are 
appropriately engraven with his own. On 
retiring Sir John asked for favours for only 
two men. One was Richardson, Franklin’s 
brave comrade, who was knighted. The 
other was Fitzjames, who was made a captain, 
and whose name is also inseparable from 
Franklin’s. • 

Sir John Barrow’s * Autobiography ’ con- 
tains an interesting historical ^etch of the 
* Quarterly Review,’ and in a supplementary 
chapter, published after his deatn, he gives 
an account of the several presidents of the. 


Ro^al Geographical Society, of which he 
may fairly claim to have been the founder, 
though the idea of such a society was not of 
his conception. He proposed the formation 
of it at the Raleigh Club in 1830, and took 
the chair at all its first meetings. Diming 
his long life, half of which was spent in active 
physical exercise, half in sedentary occupa- 
I tions. Sir John only once (when half poisoned 
j in China) consulted a doctor before he was 
eighty. His singularly fortunate life was 
ended by as fortunate a death. After being 
engaged in literary labour on the previous 
day, he died suddenly and without suffering 
on 23 Nov. 1848, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age, and was buried in Pratt Street, Cam- 
den Town. A marble obelisk marks the spot. 

Few men have displayed such combined 
activity of mind and body as Sir John 
Barrow. The subsidiary enterprises on which 
he expended his inexhaustible energy might 
have been the main occupations of another 
man’s life. "When he was at the Cape he 
suggested and procured apian for supplying 
Cape Town with water from I’able Moun- 
tain. Previously there had been a daily con- 
course of many hundred slaves, rioting and 
jilting for the only water procurable. 
’V^en quite a boy he drew up a plan for a 
Sunday school at Ulverston, and, as there 
j was neither newspaper nor printing press in 
I the town, wrote it out and stuck it up on the 
; market-cross the night before market-day. 
j He wrote 1 95 articles in the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view,’ on almost every subject except politics, 
the most generally interesting being on 
I Arctic and Chinese subjects ; about twelve 
I in the ‘ Ench'clopsedia Rritannica ; ’ one in 
[ the ‘ Edinburgh Review ; ’ a ‘ Life of Lord 
' Macartney ’(1807); ‘Travels in South Africa,’ 
2 vols. (1801-4) ; ‘ Travels in China ’ (1804) ; 

‘ A Voyage to Cochin China ’ (1806) ; a ‘ Life 
of Lord Howe’ (1838), of which Southey 
said he had never read any book of the kind 
so judiciously composed; in the ‘Family 
Library’ ‘An Account of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty’ (1831) and ‘A Life of Peter the 
Great ; ’ ‘ A Chronological History of Arctic 
Voyages’ (1818) and ‘ Voya^s of Discovery, 
and Research within the Arctic Regions ’ 
(1846). Of these writings he modestly says, 
‘Sunt bona, sunt quoedam mediocria, sunt 
malaiplura.’ In addition to them and to his 
‘ Autobioi^phy ’ he prepared for the press 
innumerame manuscripts of travellers m all 
parts of the globe. 

[Autobiography; Staunton’s Memoir of Sit 
John Barrow, edited by John Barrow (1852) ; 
Private letter from Colonel John Barrow, Sir 
John Barrow’s son; information collected at 
Ulverston.] A. H. B-v. 

X 2 
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BARROW or BARROUGH, PHILIP , 
1590), medical writer, son of John Bar- 
row, of the county of Suffolk, obtained from 
the university of Cambridge, in 1559, a license 
to practise chirurgery, and in 1672 a similar 
license to practise physic. It is probable 
that he practised his profession in Tiondon. 
He is the author of the ‘ Method of Pliisicke, 
containing the Causes, Signs, and Cures of I 
Inward IMseases in Man’s Body from head to i 
foot. Wherennto is added the form and rule 
of working remedies and medicines, which 
our Physitions commonly use at this day, I 
with the proportion, quantity, and names of , 
such medicines,' London, 1590, 4to. This ; 
popular work, which is dedicated to the 
author’s ‘ singular good lord and master,’ the 
Ijord Burghley, reached at least its seventh 
edition in 1652. The impression of 1617 is 
called the fifth edition. ■- There is in the 
British Museum an interleaved copy of it, 
with many ]|wnuscript notes. 

fxM:S. Addit. 5863, f. 78; Herbert’s Ames, 
1253; Cooper’s Athense Cantab, ii. 98, 545.] 

T. C. 

BARROW, THOMAS, judge. [See 
Bakowe.] 

BARROW, THOMAS (17^7-1813), 
Jesuit, was bom at Eccloston near Preston 
on 17 Sept. 1747, and educato<l at St. Om^r. 
He entered the Society of Jesus at Watten 
in 1^64. After- the temporary suppression 
of the society in 1778 he rendered great ser- 
vices to the new English Academy at Liege, 
and subsequently to Stdnyhui'st CoUege. At 
the peace of Amiens he was sent to LiSge to 
look after the property of hi^ brethren, as 
well as the interests of the nuns of the 1 loly 
Sepulchre (now settled at New Ifall, Chelms* 
ford). He died at Liege on 12 .Tune 1813. 
l)r. Oliver calls him a prodigy of learning, 
but the only published specimens df his eru- 
dition are ^wo sots of verses in Hebrew and. 
Greek, in honourf.re.spectively, of the Prin^- 
Bishop of Li6ge, Francis Charles deVelbruck 
(1772), and Francis Anthony de Mean, the 
last Printie-Bishop of LiSge (1792). 

[Oliver’s Collectanea S. J. 50 ; Foley’s Records, 

vii.-36.i .• T. C. 

♦ 

BARROW, WILIjIAM (d, 1Q79), Jesuit. 

[See Wabino.] 

. BARROW, WnJniAM' (1764-1836), 

^chdeacon., of Notti^ham, sprang froi^ a 
Westmoreland family, and procieeded in due 
time to Queen's College, (^ford, where In 
1778^ he gained the chancellor's" Englisli 


essay on academical education. This essay 
was afterwards considerably enlarged and 
published as ‘ An Essay on Education ; in 
which are particularly considered the Merits 
and the Defects of the Discipline and In- 
struction in our Academies,' 2 vols., 1802 
(and again in 1804). In 1799 he took the de- 
gree of D.C.L., and preached as the Bampton 
lectures before the university, ‘Answers to 
some Popular Objections against the Neces- 
sity or the Credibility of the Christian Reve- 
lation.' He was much indebted to Paloy's 
writings for the argument hei*e pursued, and 
the motto of the lectures, ‘ Neque se ab doc- 
tissimis neque ab indoctissimis legi velle,' 
showed (to use his own words) that they 
were ‘ rather sermons for general perusal 
than lectures for a learned society.’ In them 
he popularises the arguments for the neces- 
sity and probability of a divine revelation to 
i man, shows that t he doctilnes and precepts 
of the Christian religion are favourable to the 
enjoyments of the present life (‘not Chris- 
tianity but intemperance being hostile to 
felicity ’), and, with regard to prayer, deems 
it probable that ‘ the Almighty in conse- 
quence of our prayers interferes with the 
laws of nature,’ lie further shows that the^ 
course of nature is regular, but our conduct 
irregular, and that ‘ reas^ is not degraded 
by revelation but assisted and ejcalted, her 

f irerogalive not being taken from her but 
imited and ascertained.’ His brother Richard 
was already vicar-choi*aJ of Sonthwell (a post 
which he held for the long period of sixty-four 
years), and in 1815 Barrow himself became 
prebendary of Eatpn in the collegiate church 
of that place. In 1821 ho was vicar-general 
of the same church, and was appointed on 
3 April 1830 archdeacon of Nottingham. 
This dignity was not separated at that time 
from the proryinci^ of York, aftd was held by 
Barrow for two years, uniiil agO' and in- 
firmity caused him to resign it to Dr. G. 
Wi^cine in 1832. > Barrow married Mrs. 
E, A. Williahas, who died cliildless in 1823. 
He di^d 19 AprilJ.^^ There is a 

tablet to his memo:^ iittihe of Southwell 
Collegiate" Church.' His nephew, W. H. Bar- 
row, was for many yanrs M.P. for South Notts. 

. Barfo# wae^ a F.S.A., and, in addition 
,t(> what h^ bew named, published two ser- 
mohs which, )iad been preached at Southwell 
^fore the foyal’ volunteers of that place 
during the piiinic of 18Q8-4, and another on 
‘ Pecuhiary. CohtrilJtitions foi;; thp DifiTusion 
■of Roli)jpchis Knpwlodge ; ’ a treatise, en thh- 
‘ iplitpedienqy of translating pur Sbriptures into^ 
several df .the Orientifi l^n^uams^ And the 
means of rendering', those 'I’llLiii^ations use- 
ful ’ (1808), * Familiar Dislertatidns on,^h^ 
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‘ A Letter to the Real and Genuine Pierce 
Dod, M.D., actual physician of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital: plainly exposing the low 


loncal and Moral Subjects ’ (1819), and three [Munk’s Roll, ii. ; Manu'script Journals of St. 
vmumes of ‘Pamiliar Sermons’ (1818—21). Bartholomew’s Hospital; Watt's Bibl. Brit, (sub 

writing, and private n” 

BARROWBY, WILLIAM (1682-1751), BARRY, Mrs. ANN SPRANGER 
physician, the son of Dr. William Barrowby, (1734-1801), actress, was bom in Bath, in 
a physician established first in Oxford and whichcityherfather, whose name was Street, 
afterwards in London, was bom in London, i is said to have been an ‘ eminent apothecary.' 
and proceeded to Trinity College, Oxford, A disappointment in love led to a visit to 
whence he passed to Emmanuel College, 1 Yorkshire, where, rather than in Bath, long 
Cambridge, and there took the degrees of 1 a centre of theatrical activity, she seems to 
M.B. in 1709, and of M.D. in 1713; he was ; have acquired a taste for the stage. Early in 
elected a fellow of the College of I'hysicians j life Ann Street married a Mr. Dancer, an 
in. 1718, and F.R.S. in 1721. He published actor, who seems to have died young. The 
* Syllabus Anatomicus pnclectionibus annua- ! first appearance of Mrs. Dancer probably took 
tim habendis adaptatus,’ London, 1736. He ! place at Portsmouth about 1766. The fol- 
translated two medical works by Asiruc in \ lowing year she and her husband are said to 
1737-8. He is stated, on somewhat doubt ful j have played in Yiork. Her first recorded 
authority, to have been one of the authors of ! performance took place in the Crow Street 
‘ ~ ‘ ^ Theatre^ Dublin, the date bei^g, according 

to Hitchcock (^Jlisfonoal View ^f'ihe Iins/t 
Stage)^ 8 Nov. 1758. On this occasion she 
Absurdity or malice of a late spurious pamph- played Cordelia to the Lear of Spranger 
let falsely ascribed to that learned physician, Bar^ [q. v.l. Her next character was Mo- 
1746.’ A controversy about inoculation was 1 nimia in ‘The O^hon.’ Her early career 
going on, and Dr. Dod had published some was veiy far from successful. In Dublin 
notes of cases which illustrated his view that she remained nine years, assiduously prac- 
the practice was d.a^gi'rous. lie had added tising her art, and obtaining slow recof^iition 
other cases and an’ 6mpty I..atin letter. The from the public. Her line was tragedy, her 
long pamphlet of Dod is written in a pompous ^ myst import ant characters at this period being 
style, and contains very little medical informa- j Millamdnt, Andromache, Juliet, Desdemona, 
tion. The title of the attack by Barrowby and j Belvidera, and Jane Shore. Qccasionally, 
Schomberg indicates its method of ridicule. I however, in such roles as Angelica in ‘ Love 
Thetask was an easy one, but the performance j for Love,’ or Polly Peachum in the ‘Beg- 
is abusive, coarse, and without scientific merit, j gars Opera,’ she ventured info comedy. Some 
The only happy hit 'in it is on the case of scandal attaches to her life, but the love for 
Lord Dorchester, who had t/iken an overdose Barry, ^ itli which, from an early period she 
of opium. Dqd had mentioned among many seems to have* been smitten, kept her con- 
itrelevant facts that the nobleman wmen re- stant to the stage and to Dublin. Iler mother 
covering s^t for his olianlain to read to him, left her a weekly pension to be paid her on 
And Barrpwby says : ‘ We^^TiIjivS a beautiful' the condition of f^andoning her profession, 
instance of the simplicity of past ageSj, She enjoyed this small sum during her life- 
p. 34, in the marauis'scalungf-forhls chaplain time, as the relation entitled to the re- 
to read to him when he grew less'desirous of ’^flrsion declined, to” claim the forfeit. In 
sleep, whereas we” observe most modem lords 1767 Barry, compelled to 'abandon the ma- 
emj^oy their chaplaiiis c^^fly from ari aver- nagement t)f the Crow Street Theatre, re- 
sion to all other ^ial^l^ In the.RaWlins6n turned to London. Mrs. Dancer; who in 
MSS. (in the Bodleian) it is said of Bafrowby 1766 had played with him at the Ilaymarl^et 
that ‘ this wretch, tho’ q. monster of lewdness Opeja House one short season, this being her • 
and prophanoness,’ took part In the riots at j first appearance in London, came with hlih 
theBrury Lane Theattb m l^ecefober ,1743*. j to toyn, and accepted ^ an engagement froth 
He Is Mtirised in a book cqll^"'the ‘ WorW Foofeto plqy with Bar^ at what was knowi^ 
T!rnmasked’ (1788). .^arrowby became Die', 'ias the little house in the Haymarket. Here, 
Rod's colleague at St^artholoiheyr’B in.I7<5(l,^ ihdiflerent. sucgpsfc she appeared as 

when for the fits( time the! hospitH.Ead tlu^ Juliet” to "the Romeb' of Barry. In 1767-8, 
physicians fopteqd of two. ‘'Dr. Bitrrowby ahfl^ accompanied Bar^ to Dnuy Lime, ap^. 
held 'ofiS.ee for less, than two y^a^, nnddjra 'penring as^ Cordelia. During this and suh^ 
on 80 De6. 4752 of corebral h^smorrhqge., Bcqiieht sea'bons' her reputation advanced to 
His portrait Ws minted by T. jrenkin8,’‘and its highest mint. In 1768 she is first h^i'd 
has Difen ehgravea. j* ofrin the playbills as Mrs. Barry. The season 
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of 1774 saw the Barrys at Covent Garden, 
On 10 Jan. 1777 Sprnnger Barry died, leav- 
ing her again a widow. During that and 
the following year she remained at Covent 
Garden, playing in 1778-9 as Mrs. Craw- 
ford. Her third marriage, to a man much 
younger than Ixerself, wliom, however, she 
simnved, was d(itrimental to her career. She 
made occasional appearances at the Hay- 
■ market, Drury Jjano, and Covent Garden, 
and played during tlie seasons of 1781-2 and 
1782-.3 in Dublin. She is last heard of on 
the stage at Covent Garden in 1797—8. Her j 
farewell is said to have taken place in 1798 
at Co vent Garden, as Lady Randolph ; this 
date is, however, doubtful. She died 29 Nov. 
1801, and was buried near Barry in the clois- 
ters of \N'e8tminster Abbey. 

Mrs. Bariy’s place in the galaxy of bright 
actors that distinguished the latter half of 
the eighteentli century cannot be contested, j 
The equal of Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. 
Cibber in tragedy, she surpassed both in , 
comedy. She is described by Francis G ent le- j 
man (^iDramatio Censor^ as ‘graceful, genteel, | 
spirited, and feeling.’ Her complexion was ■ 
fair, her hair auburn, hei* shape good, and her | 
stature just above the middleheight. Shehad, ' 
however, a slight defect, due apparently to 
short.ness of vision, in her eyes. In Monimia, 
which was then a test character, she was 
said by Genlleman to be the best in his re- 
collection. Cooke says she had, during her 
whole life, no competitor as De-sdemona, and 
her Lady Randolph, her great character, was 
held superior to that of Mrs. Siddons. Mrs. 
Siddons owned her fear of IMrs. Barry, say- 
ing, in a letter to Dr. Whalley : ‘ I should 
suppose she has a very good fortune, and I 
should be vastly obliged if she would go 
and live very comfortably upon it. 

Let her ret i re as soon as she pleases.’ Boaden, 
in his life of Mrs. Siddons, speaks of the 
storm ofpas.sionby which Mrs. Crawford had 
surprised and subdued a long succession of 
audiences (ii. 64). In another passage in his 
life of Mrs. Barry’s great rival, Boaden says 
of the utterance by Mrs. Barry of one phrase 
assigned to Lady Randolph: ‘It checked 
•your breathing, perhaps pulsation ; it was 
so bold as to be even hazardous, but too 
piercing not to be triumphant,’ &c. (ii. 61). 
Campbell, in^ his life of Siddons, says Ban- 
nister told him her delivery of this passage 
‘made rows of spectators start from their 
seats.’ 

[Genast’s Acci^unt of ,'the English Stage ; 
Dramatic Censor, . 1770; Boodon’s Memoirs of 
Mrs. Siddons ; Thespian Dictionary ; Hitchcock’s 
Insh Stage; Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Dib- 
din’s Complete History of the Stagp.] J. K. 


BARRY, Sib CHARLES (1796-1860),. 
architect, was born on 23 May 1796, in 
Bridge Street, Westminster. He was the 
foiu-th son of Walter Edward Barry, a well- 
to-do stationer, who died in 1806. Charlea 
Barry showed from his childhood a taste for 
drawing, and, after getting the usual mercan- 
tile education at private schools, was articled 
in 1810 to Messrs. Middleton & Bailey, sur- 
veyors, of Paradise Row, Lambeth, with 
whom he stayed for six years. After the 
first two yeai's of his articles he regularly 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. With a 
few hundred pounds, the residue of the money 
left him by his father, he determined to 
travel, and left England on 28 .Tune 1817. 
He trnvt'lled alone through France and Italy, 
and in Greece and Turkey with Sir C. East- 
lake, Mr. Kinnaird (editor of a volume of 
Stuai-t’s ‘ Atluuis’), and Mr. .lohnstone. 

Barry was on the point of returning to 
England when ]\[r. 1). Baillie, who had met 
him in Athens and admired his drawings, 
made him an offer to go with him to Egypt 
and I’alestine at a salary of 2007. per annum 
and his expenses. Barry was for this to 
make him sketches of the scenery and build- 
ings, with x>ermission to keep copies for him- 
j self. This offer was eagerly embraced, as 
I kad not bf'cn visited by English urchi- 

! tects. They left on 12 Sept. 1818, and tra- 
j veiled in Egypt with Mr. Godfrey and Sir 
I T. Wyse, going up the Nile beyond Philro 
j and visiting the ruins of tlie temples. On 
I 12 March 1819 they left for Palestine, and, 

I after seeing Joriisah?m, they went to Syria, 

I visiting Damascus, and getting as far aa 
j Baalbec. Barry parted with Mr. Baillie on 
I 18 .Tune 1819, Some of the sketches in 
{ I’alestine were published by Finden in his 
illust rat ion.s of the Bible ; the notes of Baalbec 
were published by Sir Charles in his latter 
years in the ‘ Architectural Publication So- 
ciety’s Dictionary.’ After Mr. Baillie’s death 
the whole of these eastern sketches were- 
bought by Mr. John Wolfe Barry, C.E., Sir 
Charles’s son, and are now in his possession. 
Barry then visited Cyprus, Rhodes, Hali- 
carnassus, Malta, and Sicily. In Sicily ho 
met Mr. John Lewis Wolfe, and the ac- 
(jiiaintance so made ripened into a lifelong^ 
friendship. Mr. Wolfe was then studying^ 
architecture, which he eventually gave up, 
but his judgment on architecture was alwaya 
appealed to by Barry until the last. They 
travelled through Italy together, and Barry 
returned alone through France, reaching 
London in August 1820, and at once became 
celebrated amongst the architects for hia 
beautiful sketches. Barry, Cockerell, Gandy- 
Deering, and Blore were contemporaries who 
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were celebrated for their drawings before 
they became j)racti8ing architects. Barry 
tooK a house in Ely Place, Holborn, and 
competed for the small Gothic churches then 
being built ; his success in several cases en- 
abled him to marry in December 1822 Miss 
Sarah Rowsell, to whom ho was engaged 
before he went abroad. In 1823 he gained 
St. Peter’s Church, Bi’ighton, in comjHjti-. 
tion ; in 1824 he built the lioyal Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, Manchester, still one of 
the finest buildings in the town ; in 1 827 he 
removed to Foley Place; in 1820-31 he 
built the Travellers’ Club House, Pall Mall, 
and thus drew the attention of the public to 
the merits of that jdiase of Italian archi- j 
tccture in which the eliect is produced by sim- | 
plicity and prop(jrtion — window dressings, 
rustications, strings, and massive unbrohen 
cornices being alone em])]oyed ; his grouping 
of the windows of t he garden front was much 
admired at the time ; the interior is charac- I 
terised by dignified simplicity. In 1830 ho ' 
began the Manchester Athenreum, which is 
distinguished like all his works by its ele- 
gant proportions. In 1837 he was commis- 
si onca to build the llefomi Club House in 
Pall Mall, which may undoubtedly be con- 
sidered his finest work ; since the Italian re- 
naissance no European building has eij^ualled 
its exquisite proportions. The plan is that 
of an Italian palace with a central.- court- 
yard ; here he hit upon the happy idea of 
covering the courtyard, and lighting it by 
glazed scale-work in the cove of the ceiling; 
by these means the whole of the area is made 
into a grand saloon, and the beauty of the 
surrounding arcades can be fully seen ; the 
same device was resorted to by him, but 
on a larger scale, at Bridgewater House, 
built for the Earl of Ellesmere in 1847, whei’e 
the covered courtyard serves as a sculpture 
gallery. 

In speaking of Barry’s works it is necessary 
to deviate somewhat from their chronological 
order, partly to group them according to style, 
and partly to note the changes effected in his 
mina. Even when he was fresh from Egypt 
and Italy, with marked views as to the proper 
style and treatment of buildings from the art 
side, he was, like Wren, too practical a man 
to shut himself out from work by a rigid ad- 
herence to his own views. He doubtless 
felt that his powers could as well be shown 
in buildings to which late Gothic det,{^ils 
were applied, as in those whose details were 
purely classic, the main difference called for 
in the general treatment being ^ater variety 
and picturesqueness in the outline. In 1838 
he began King Edward Vi’s Grammar School 
at Birmingham. The style was perpendicular, 
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I the front was only broken by a slight pro- 
‘ jection of the ends, which were emphasised 
by oriel windows, while the centre was di- 
vided by buttresses into nine bays, the school 
itself taking seven bays which contain low 
windows on the ground floor to light the 
cloister, and the door in the middle bay ; 
above, large two-storied windows fill the 
j space between the buttresses. The building 
was finished in 183(5; during its building he 
became acquainted with Augustus Welby 
Pugin and John Thomas, who subsequently 
acted as his trusty lieutenants at the Houses 
of Parliament. 

The Houses of Parliament were burnt down 
in October 1834; in June 1 835 a competition 
was advertised, ‘ the style to be Gothic or 
Elizabethan.’ On 1 Nov. the designs were 
sent in. Op 29 F(?b. 183tJ the first premium 
was awarded to Barry. The river wall was 
begun in 1837, but it was not until 27 April 
1840 that the first stone of the building 
was laid, and in 1841 he moved to 32 Great 
George Street, We.stmin8ter, to be near his 
work. Though the House of Lords was used 
in 1847, it was not until 1852 that the houses 
were formally opened by her majesty, and 
Barry was knighted shortly afterwards. The 
whole building was not completed at his 
death, but was finished by his son, Edward 
Middleton Barry [q. v.]. 

The plan is a model of perspicuity and 
convenience. The grand ent ranee from West- 
minster Hall is absolutely unrivalled, the 
first flight of steps stretching right across the 
hall; the idea, too, of fonning the main 
corridors into a cross with a gi’and central 
octagon was hapi)y, and the vaulting of the 
octagon forms one of the finest Gothic domes 
in existence. Externally the parts are beau- 
tifully proportioned ; the clock-tower is a 
most brilliant design, and will bear a favour- 
able comparison with the finest towers in the 
w'orld. And though the Victoria tower has 
been found fault with by some as dwarfing 
the structure, in itself it is a beautiful design. 

No modem building in England has been 
so often painted by the artists of all coun- 
tries. We must not overlook the effects of 
this building on the subsidiary arts. Barry 
formed schools of modelling, stone and wood 
carving, cabinet-making, metal-working, glass 
and decorative painting, and of encaustic tile 
making, which have completely revolut ionised 
the arts. He was gifted with that intuitive 
knowledge of men who could be of use which 
characterised the first Najioleon and which is 
possessed by all great men x^ho successfully 
carry out great works. He got John Thomas 
appointed head of the stone-carving, and 
Augustus Welby Pugin hei^ of the wood- 
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carving, Pugin was practically the head of 
the remaining departments as well. 

It is not surprising that, after Barry’s ap- 
pointment to be architect to the |iouses of 
I'arliament, the continued practice of Gothic 
design, the study of the existing examples 
from books and buildings, and the ardent ad- 
vocacy of Gtothic by his. friend A. "W. Pugin, 
should have so modified his taste that tlie 
simple grandeur of unbroken horizontal lines 
appeared to him to be ineffective and dull, 
and simplicity, even in classic buildings, was 
exchanged for richness. In most of hid sub- 
sequent classic designs he exchanged the 
horizontal for the vertical element, and, with 
the exception of Bridgewater House, he 
broke up his skyline by end-attics, towers, 
and pinnacles. He endeavoured to get a 
mass rising from the centre of his buildings 
by a tower, dome, or otherwise, and cut up 
lus facades with vertical lines. The Privy 
Council Office, Highclere House, and his de- 
sign for Clumber sufficiently exemplify this 
change of taste. And at Halifax Town Hall 
ho added a tower and stone steeple to an 
otherwise classic building. 

He was, too, as brilliant a landscape gar- 
dener as he was an architect. Had he not , 
been of the t(nighest fibre, of almost 8ui)er- 
human industry', and still thirsting for fame, 
he never could have carried out in his life- 
time so great a national work as the Houses 
of Parliament. Architt'cts alone can appre- 
ciate the powei’S requirt;d and the labour in- 
cident on such a vast and elaborate work, and 
he had to contend with conflicting opinions, 
some professional jealousy, visionary schemes, 
official interference, uneducated criticism in 
and out of parliament, and the rancour of 
enemies whose malignity has even pursued 
his fume beyond the grave. After the main 
work was done at the Houses of Parliament 


terment. The Emperor Nicholas said of the 
Houses of Pdrliaifient ^it was a dream in 
stone,’ .and Mbntalembert wrote a.eulogium 
on the building. 

He left five eons and two dai^hters — 
Charles, Alfr^ (now bishop of Sydney), 
Edward Middleton, R.A. [q. v.J, Godfrey, and 
John Wolfe, C.E. Charles and Edward fol- 
lowed their father’s xn'ofession. Dame Barry, 
his wi^e, died in 1882. His most celebrated 
pupils w’ere the late Robert R. Banks, G. 
Somers Clarke, and the present Mr. John 
Gibson. 

M. Hittorff, who pronounced an oration on 
Sir Charle8.Barry and hia.-yvorks at the Im- 
perfal Institute' of France 1 Aug. 1860, 
places him before Inigo Jones and Wren, and 
says : ‘ It was only after he* had. built the 
Travellers’ and Reform Clubs that we recog- 
nised in him a capacity fruly uUusual, joined 
to a quality rare amongst th§ English — I 
mean a predominant sentiment of art.’ 

In 1867, seven years after BJ^^ry’8 'death, E. 
Welby Pugin published a yampluet claiming 
for his father, Augustus W . Pugin, who died 
i^ 1852, the credit df being the’p.rt architect 
to the Houses of Parliament, A crushing 
rep^ to this Avas published by the Rev. 
A. Barry, and, fortunately, so many of Sir 
Charh's’s friends, pupils, and assistants were 
alive who had seen Sir Chai’les sketch out 
: and elaborate the desigm» that the contention 
fell to the ground. The can()j)y of the 
I throne in the House of Peers is the best piece 
1 of internal design, and it is only necessary to 
look at it to be confident that it was designed 
by a man reared in a classic school, even if 
we had not Had G. Somers Clarke’s statement 
that he saw Sir Charles draw it with his 
own hand. A complete list of his designs 
and e.xecuted works is published in his life 
by Dr. A. Bany. 


he moved to the Elms, Clapham Common, 
where he died of heart di8«ia8e on 12 May 
18(X), and was buried in Westminster Abbey 
on the 22nd. 

Amongst the many evidences of esteem 
his abilities and character called forth, his 
elections as member of the Royal Society and 
of the Travellers’ Club may be mentioned, 
as well as his election to the associateship 
and membership of the Royal Academy of Art s 
.. of England, ot the academies of St. Luke, 
Rome, St. Petersburg, Belgium, Prussia, Swe- 
den, and Denmark, and oi the American In- 
stitute, the presentation to him by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects of the queen’s 
gold medal for architectiu^ ; and, though last 
not least in the estimation of foreign archi- 
tects, a flag on the Victoria tower was 
hoisted half-mast high on the day of his in- 


[Sir 1). Wyatt, On the Architectural Career of 
; the late Sir C. Harry (Proc. R. I, B. A., 18A9-60) ; 
i HittorflTs Notice historique et biographique sur 
I lit vie et les oeuvres do Sir C. Barry, 14 Aug. 
I860, Paris 1860 ; E. W. Pugin, Who was the Art 
Architect of the Hou.se8 of Parliament? London, 
1867; Rev. A. Barry’s Life and Works of Sir 
Charles Burry, London, 1867; Rev. A. Barry’s 
Architect of the New Palace at Westminster, 
London, 1868; Rev. A. Barry’s Reply to Mr. 
E. Pugin, London. 1868 ; E. M. Barry’s Corre- 
spondence with J. R. Herbert, R.A., London, 
1868 ; Eastlake’s History of the Gothic Revival, 
Loarlon, 1872; Peigusson’sHistory of the Modem 
Styles of Architecture, London, 1873; The Tra- 
vellers' Club House, London, 1839 ; G^ar Daly, 
in Revue G4nerale do I’Architecture, Paris (The 
Travellers’ Club, vol. i., 1840, The Reform Club, 
vol. XV., 1867, M. Hittorff’s Address, vol. xviii., 
1860); the correspondence in the Times, Standard, 
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Athenaeum, Fall Mall Gazette, Builder, and 
Building l^ewe ; Hugbes’e* Garden Architecture 
•and Jjasdacape Gardening, London, 1866, 'where 
reference^ are* made to Sir Oharlea’s ekill in 
the management of steps, balustrades, &c. ; De 
Montalembert, De Tavenir politique de I'Angle* 
terre, cap. 9, lo Parlement, Paris, l'866.] 

Q. A-n. 

BARRY, SiH DAVID, M.D.^ F.R.S. 
{1780-1836), physician andphvsiolo^st, was 
2>om incountyKo8Common,lreland, 12 March 
17 80 ; appointed assistant surg^n in the ariny, 
1806 j present as surgeon, 68th foot, at, the 
'battle of Salamanea; and afterwards held 
several Peninsular appointments. In 1822-6 
he studied physiology and medicine at Paris, 
and there read several original papers before 
the Academy of Sciences and the Academy 
of Medicine on the influence of atmospheric 
pressure on various functions' of the body, j 
The experhnents bn which these were based 
were repeated before Cuvjer, Dum6ril, Laen- 
nec, Ctuvelhier, and other eminent men of 
science,* and much commended. These re- 
searches were published in London in 1826 
under the title given below, and brought 
Barry into much repute. In 1828-9 he acted 
as English' member with a commission of 
French doctors which visited Gibraltar to re- 
port on the causes of an epidemic of yellow 
lever there in 1828. In 1831 he was ap- 
pointed on a commission to report on the 
cholera, and visited Russia, being knighted 
on his return. Among other commissions on 
which he acted was one on the medical chari- 
ties of Ireland, lie died suddenly on 4 Nov 
1836 of aneurism. 

[Experimental Researches on the Influence 
exercised by Atmospheric Pressure upon the Pro- 
gression of the Blood in the Veins, upon Absorp- 
tion, &c., London, 1826; the Medical Gazette, 
1836.] G. T. B. 

BARRY, DAVID FITZ-DAVID, first 
Eakl of Barrymore (1606-1642), was a 
posthumous child of David, son of David 
Fitzjames de Barry, Viscount Buttevont 
fq. V.]. The young lord was but twelve years 
Old when he succeeded to the estates of his 
grandfather. At the age of sixteen he mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Cork, and in the following year inherited 
the estates of his great-uncle, Richard, who, 
because he was deaf and dumb, had been 
superseded in the title by his yoimger brother, 
David. After Charles I came to the 8hrone, 
he advanced Viscount Butte vant by privy 
seal (30 Nov. 1627) to the dimitjr of earl 
of Barrymore. In 1634 he to^ his seat in 

'liament, and served against the Scots in 
1689. When the Irish rebellion broke out 


in 1641, he strongfy supported the royal 
cause, and garrisoneu his castle of Shandon. 
Being asked by the insurgents to take the 
command of their army, he replied, ‘ I will 
first take an offer from my brother, Dungar- 
van, t-o be hangman-general at Youghal.’ 
Lord Dungarvan was a son of the Earl of 
Cork, who had stationed him with troops in 
Youghal for the defence of that town against 
the rebels. When Barrymore received a 
threat that his house of Castlelyons would 
be destroyed, he declared that he would de- 
fend it while one stone stood upon another, 
be)ng resolved to live and die a faithful 
subject of the English crown. In May 1642 
he and his ' brother-in-law pursued the Con- 
dons, took the castle of Ballymac-Patrick 
(now Careysville),and rescued some hundred 
women and children. This was the first 
successful attempt of the English in that 
part of the country ; but the victory was 
deeply stained by the execution, on the spot, 
of all the rebels taken prisoners, fifty-one in 
number. An account of this expedition of 
Lord Barrymore was published in the form 
of a letter (9 May 1642) from the Earl of 
Cork at Dublin to his wife in London. 
Two months later Barrymore took Cloghlea 
castle, near Kilworth. After this he was 
joined with Lord Inchiquin in a commission 
for the civil government of Munster. On 
3 September following, he headed a regi- 
ment maintained at his own charges at the 
battle of Ijiscarrol, in which his brother-in- 
law, Lord Kynalmeaky, was killed. Barry- 
more was, as is supposed, wounded, for he 
died on the 29th of the same month of Sep- 
tember, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
and was buried in Lord Cork’s tomb at 
Y'oughal. He left his widow with two sons 
and two daughters ill provided for, and 
the Earl of Cork appealed to the king pn 
their behalf. Charles, whose own troubles 
were thickening upon him, wrote from 
Oxford that the lord justice should grant 
his wardship and marriage to the mother 
without exacting any fine or rent for the 
crown. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, i. 296-8 ; Brit. 
Mas. Cat.] R. H. 

BARRY, DAVID FITZJAMES de, 
Viscount Buttevant (166(L1617), one of 
the leaders on the English side in the Irioh 
reMlion of 1594-1603, headed by Hugh 
O’Neill, earl of Tyrone, was the second son 
of James Fitz-Richard Barry Roe, lord of 
Ibawne, Viscount Buttevant, and lord of 
Barrymore. The cause of his succession to 
the honours of the family in 1681 during the 
‘ife of his elder brother Richard was remark- 
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able, llichurd was doaf and dumb, and on 
that account, though otherwise in his perfect 
senses, he was not permitted to succeed to 
the honours. He survived his brother five 
years, dying, unmarried, at Liscarrol, 24 April 
1622. iMie arrangement of the succession was 
not universally accejjted, for in 1613, when 
King James I proposed to hold a parliament 
in Dublin, his majesty found it necessary to 
issue a special royal rescript on behalf of 
David, Lord Bai’ry, commanding that ‘ if the 
question of his right tosit inparliament should 
be stirred by any person it should be silenced.’ 
Lord Barry was accordingly present in that 
parliament, and on 20 May 1616 was ap- 
pointed one of the council for the province 
of Munster. He had j)reviously sat as one j 
of the lords of the parliament held by Sir ' 
John Perrot in April 1683, when no objec- 
tion seems to have been raised to his presence. 
During Desmond’s rebellion (1679-83), Lord , 
Barry was an active partisan of that rebel- ■ 
lions earl, slaying and plundering on all | 
sides. In a letter of Sir Walter Kaleigh, • 
dated Cork, 26 Feb. 1681, it is written:! 
* David Barry has burnt all his castles and ■ 
gone into rebellion.’ Raleigh desired the 
keeping of Barry Court and the island ad- 
joining (^Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1674, 
pref. p. Ixxxvi, and p. 289). Barry was pro- 
claimed in May 1681, about the time of his 
father’s death. But tlie stern reiiression of 
the insurrection by Lord Grey restored and 
secured his fealty. The argument that con- 
verted Barry to loyalty was an attack by 
Governor Zouch made ujxm him (2 May 
1682) as he lay in the woods of Dromfinniu 
with a great prey taken from John Fitz Kd- 
monds. All his carriages and cattle were 
taken, and thirty of his men were killed. The 
next day Barry ‘ made mean ’ to the governor 
to receive him to her majesty’s mercy and 
pardon {Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1674, 
pref. 101). He did great service against the 
rebels in Munster. In 1601 he was made 
eneral of the provincials, and, with his 
rother John and Sir George Thornton, 
ravaged the country of the insurgents. ‘ These 
provincial! forces,’ says Staflbrd quaintly, 

‘ were not prepared for any great need that 
was of their service. It was thought meet 
' to draw as many hands together as con- 
veniently might bee, who, according to their 
manner, for spoyles sake, would not spare 
their dearest friends. And also it was thought 
no ill policie to make the Irish draw bloud 
one upon another, whereby their private 

J uarrels might advance the publike service.’ 
^or these and si^pilar services he was re- 
warded by King James with a grant of the 
forfeited lands of the Mac Carthys slain in 


; rebellion. He died at Barryscourt, near 
j Cork, 10 April 1617. 

' [Luge’s Peerage of Ireland, i. 293-4 ; Staf- 
I ford’s Pacata Hibernia; Calendar of State Papers,. 

I Ireland, 1674-86.1 B. H. 

I 

1 BARRY, Sir EDWARD (1696-1776),. 

, pliysician, was a scholar of Trinity College, 
j Dublin, 1716, and graduated B.A. in 1717, 
j and M.D. in 1740. In 1719 he graduated 
I M.D. at Leyden ; a copy of his Latin ‘ Dis- 
sortatio Medica de Nutritione ’ on the occasion 
I is in the British Museum Library. In 1733- 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was admitted a fellow of the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians (Ireland) in 
1740, and was its president in 1749. In 1746 
he was elected to tlie Irish House of Com- 
mons for the borough of Charleville, which 
he continued to represent for several years. 
During this period he was practising medi- 
cine in Dublin, was physician-general to the 
forces in Ireland, and professor of physic in 
the university of Dublin. In 1761 ho left 
Ireland and was incorporated M.D. at Oxford, 
and received from that university a license 
to practise, of which he availed himself in 
I London. In 1762 he was admitted a fellow 
i of the College of Physicians of London. Ho 
I was created a baronet in 1776. He was 
i succeeded in the baronetcy by his eldest 
. son Nathaniel, a distinguished physician of 
I Dublin. 

j Sir Edward Barry was the author of : 1. *A 
j Treatise on a Consumption of the Lungs,’ 

' Dublin, 8vo, 1726. 2. ‘ A Treatise on the 

Three diflerent Digestions and Discharges of 
the Human Body, and the Diseases of their 
Principal Organs,’ Lond., 8vo, 1769. 3. * Ob- 
ser\’ation8, Historical, Critical, and Medical, 
on the Wines of the Ancients, and the Ana- 
logy between them and the Modern Wines,’ 
4to, Lond. 1776. 

Sir Edward Barry was the first who treated 
the subject of wines in this country scienti- 
fically. In 1824 Henderson, in his history 
of wines, embodied the substance of Sir 
Edward s book. 

[Munk’s Boll of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians ; Beatson’s Political Index ; Gent. Mag. 
xlvi. 192; Catalogue of Graduates in University 
of Dublin ; List of the Fello'ws of the Boyal 
Society; Journals of the House of Commons of 
Ireland from 1613 to 1661, Dublin, 1763.] 

P. B. A. 

BAlaRY, EDWARD, M.D., D.D. (1769- 
1822), religious and medical writer, son of 
a physician of Bristol, was educated at Bristol 
School under Mr. Lee, and studied medicine 
at St. Andrews University, where he gradu- 
ated M.D. Always preferring theology to 
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physic, he took orders in the church of 
England, was for several years curate of 
St. Marylebone, and one of the most popu- 
lar preachers in London. It is said that the 
ordinary of Newgate, Mr. Villette, often 
availed himself of Dr. Barry’s assistance in 
awakening the consciences of hardened crimi- 
nals. From London he retired to Reading, 
where ha employed himself in preparing some 
of his works for the press, the most noted 
being a * Friendly Call to a New Species 


apprenticeship there, he, at his own earnest 
desire, entered the office of his father, just 
after his elder brother Charles had left it to 
commence practice in partnership with Mr. 
R. R. Bank^ He continued to assist his 
father till the latter’s sudden death in 1860, 
but he had already made considerable pro- 

f ress in working on his own account. In 
848 he had become a student at the Roval 
Academy, and even while assisting his father 
found time to devote to works of his own. 


of Dissenters,’ which went through several The first of these thus designed and executed 
editions. He dedicated it to Sir William was St. Saviour’s Church, Huverstock Hill, 
Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, whoso inte- in 1855-6, and his designs for St. Giles’s 
rest with his younger bi’other. Lord Eldon, schools, Endell Street, which were carried 
then lord chancellor, obtained for Barry the out under his own superintendence in 1869- 
two livings of St. Mary and St. Leonard, 60, gave him a recognised position. It was to 
Wallingford. He was grand chaplain to the the originality displayed in these works that 
freemasons, and on preaching before them on he owed his admission, in 1861, as an associate 
one occasion was presented with a gold medal to t he Royal Academy. The reconstruction,^ 
and a request that they might be allowed to in 1867, in the short space of eight months, of 
publish his sermon. The immense concourse the theatre at Covent Garden, which liad jiist 
of persons at his funeral attested the esteem then been destroyed by fire, and the erection 
in which he was held at Wallingford. He in the following year of the Floral Hall ad- 
was twice married. Besides the works joining, afford examples of his energy, con- 
mentioned above he published ‘ Theological, structivo skill, and arti.stic ability. These 
Philosophical, and Moral Essays,’ 8vo, 1791 ; works were executed for his own private cli- 
* Works,’ in 3 vols. 8vo, 1806 ; ‘ The Escula- ents, and without diminishing the assistance 
pian Monitor, or Guide to the History of the which he was then rendering to his father. 
Iluman Species, and the most Important In 1860 Sir Charles Barry died suddenly, and^ 
Branches of Medical Philosophy,’ 8vo, 1811 ; ! upon his son Edward devolved the duty of 
several sermons, one preached to convicts I completing his father’s works. Foremost of 
under sentence of death in Newgate, and one ■ these was the new palace at Westminster, 
on bull-baiting ; several letters, one to king, which was at length entrusted to him by the 
lords, and commons, on the pmctice of box- government. Barry now succeeded not only 
ing ; and some political tracts. A woi’k in j to his father’s bu8ine.S8, but also to his repu- 
four volumes, 8vo, published under his name ! tation. On 29 March 1862 he married Ijucy,^ 
in 1791, ‘The Pre.sent Practice of a Ju.stice I daughter of Thomas Kettlewell, and two ot 
of the Peace, and a Complete Library of the three children of the marriage still 
Parish Law,’ is said not to have been com- [ survive. The remaining years of his life 
““ ““ record a long series of works designed by 

him, many of them of national magnitude 
and importance. In 1869 he was elected 
an academician, and in 1873, on the retire- 
ment of Sir George Gilbert Scott from the 
professorship of architecture in the R^al 
Academy, he w’as elected to the vacant office 
of Sir Charles Barry, R.A. [see Barry, for the ensuing five years by the general as- 
SiR Charles], and was born in his father’s sembly of that body. He carried into the 
house, 27 Foley Place, London, on 7 June j work of the chair his usual vigour. One of 
1830. In infancy he was delicate, and was ! his hearers, not a professional architect, writ- 
placed imder the care of a confidential ser- j ing a few weeks after his death, said : ‘ The ’ 
vant at Blackheath. At an early age he j professor, whoso loss we deplore, aimed at 
was sent to school in that neighl^umood, 1 being a man of bis day, neither a Greek nor 
and thence to an excellent private school at a Goth, and in his lectures he strove to place 
Walthamstow, where he remained tul he | the true principles of beauty above the mere 
became for a time a student of King’s College, question of form.’ At the end (1878) of the 
London. He entered the office of Thomas usual term of the appointment he was again 
Henry Wyatt, between whom and his youth- elected their professor of ^hitecture by the 
ful pupil there was thus early laid the foim- academy for the next quinquennial period. 
datu>n of a warm friendship. After a short In 1874, on the resignation 01 Sidney Smirke, 


piled by Dr. Barry. Dr. Barry belonged to 
the old school of high churchmen. 

[Gent. Mag. 1822; Annual Register, 1822; 
Christian Obsen'er, 1822,] P. B.-A, 

BARRY, EDWARD MIDDLETON 
(1830-1880), architect, was the third son 
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he hud been appointed by her majesty trea- j to his son on the eve of departure for a few 
aurer of the academy, and earned, according ■ weeks’ relaxation on the continent, so that, 
to the testimony of bis colleagues in the as he said, ‘ if I am called suddenly away, you 
council, their warm personal regard and | will know what I wish.’ He had suffered for 
fullest confidence. years from sleeplessness, and used to spend 

It remains to record Barry’s disappoint- many wakeful hours in reading, chiefly bio- 
meuts. He was one of the nine artmitects I graphy, history, and books of travel. On the 
aelected in 18fl2 to compete for the Albert j niorning of the day of his death, Tuesday, 
Memorial, wlien Sir G. G. Scott was sue- 27 Jan. 1880, however, he was cheerful about 
cessful. In 1867 the general competition of the future, and left home, saying, ' I shall be 
designs for the erect ion of the new law courts back late to-night,’ as he had a meeting of 
took place, and if the report of the judges and i council of the lioyal Academy to attend. 
2 )rofe 88 ional referees had been followed, this | It was when about to move a series of reso- 
work would have been entrusted to Barry, lutions at this meeting that he suddenly 
It WJis generally felt at the time that no little staggered into the arms of his friend Pickers- 
injustice was done him in passing him over, gill, and, only exclaiming ‘ "Who is it ? ’ ex- 
Nor did the consolation ofl’ered by the govern- piredin the midst of hisfriends and colleagues, 
ment in the shape of entrusting him m 1868 j The cause of death was apoplexy and weak- 
with the erection of a new National Gallery j ness of the heart’s action. On the following 
prove effectual; for he was limited to the { Tuesday, 8 Feb. 1880,’ he W'as buried in the 
task of constructing additional rooms without I’addington cemetery. Will esden. Simplicity, 
any alteration in the present frontage. As earnestness, love of truth and justice, and 
picture galleries these rooms are admirably gi’eat amiability and kindliness, were the 
•conceived. But, as originally designe<5, prominent (qualities which distinguished him 
Barry’s proposed building was a great and in private life. He was a hard worker, and 
worthy conception, combining classical sym- left many unexecuted designs. Barry devoted 
metry with picturesque effect. We must, himself exclusively to no style, though he 
therefore, remember that he never had the handled all with success. His methodical 
opportunity of executing the best thing he habit of mind and keen sense of proportion 
ever designed. On Smirke’s death the led no doubt to the preference for classic desigii 
entrance to the new galleries remained un- in most of his compositions. He did nothesi- 
altered, and therefore unsuited to Smirke’s tato to declare his oiiinion that the prevalent 
handsome building. The task of providing taste for what was called ‘ pure Gothic ’ in 
an adequate approach was committed to architecture was no more than a passing 
Barry, and unaer his design the effective fashion of the day, unsuited to the real de- 
and ornate doorwny and e'asy stair of ap- mands of the people. But he was no slavish 
proach through the old building of Burling- ‘classicist,’ and his best designs of this nature, 
ton House were substituted for the former such as the Covent Garden opera-house, the 
steep staircase. A resolution passed by the Birmingham and Midland Institute, and 
council soon after his ax>pointment, and others, exhibit a freedom of treatment which 
which he believed to be particularly directed j shows he was not insensible to the charms of 
against himself, prohibited for the future the the picturesque. In street buildings, indeed, 
employment of their treasurer as architect, his leaning was towards a blending of classic 
He says in a letter : ‘What with the injus- and Gothic, such as occurs in one of his most 
tice I have suffered about the Law Courts, successful designs, that for the new buildings 
National Gallery, and this (a demand from in Temple Gardens on the Thames Embank- 
the government for all his father’s drawings ment. And it was in the freedom afforded 
nud papers connected with the Westminster by the so-called Italian Kenaissance that he 
Palace), it seems as if there, was a dead set seems to have found the happiest scope for 
made against me, and I am tempted to quit the expression of his artistic ideas. Like 
a profession w’here such things are possible.’ his father he was eminently practical in ar- 
• These and other vexations imfortunately chitecture. In planning he was admittedly 
•ar^kled in his mind, and no doubt hastened a master. He was never satisfied with less 
his end. He used to regret sometimes that than the very best arrangement imd execution 
he had not chosen the bar as a profession, and of pr^tical detail in every building he under- 
more than once declared that it ‘ seemed suf- took,” and it is to his energy and conscien- 
ficient for anything he would hhve liked to tiousness in this department of his profession, 
come in his way for it to end in failure.’ For as much perhaps as to his skill in amstic con- 
some time before his death he would seem to ception, that he owes the reputation he has 
have had a presentiment of it. Only ten left behind him of one of the foremost archi- 
days before it he gave some minute directions tects of his time. 
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The following is a list of Barry's works 
from the ‘Builder;’ references are added 
to volumes in which illustrations of the 
works appear : 1865-6, St. Saviour's Church, 
Haverstock Hill ; 1866-7, Birmingham an<l 
Midland Institute {Builder, 1866) ; 1867-9, 
Leeds Grammar School ; 1867-8, Royal 

Italian Opera House, Covent Garden (Builder, 
1867, 1868, 1869); 1868-9, Floral Hall, 
Covent Garden; 1868-68, Henham Hall, 
SulFolk, tomb for Mr. Borens, Norwood 
Cemetery (^Builder, 1868, p. 779) ; 1869, Dux- 
bury Hall, Lancashire ; 1859-60, St. Giles’s 
Schools, Endell Street {Builder, 1861, pp. 
818-9); 1860, Burnley Grammar School; 
1860—3, Halifax Town Hall {Builder, 1863, 
p. 791) (design by Sir C. Barry) ; 1861, Bir- 
mingham Free Public Library ; 1861-4, New 
Opera House, Malta {Builder, 1863, pp. 314- 
6); 1861, Gawthorpe Hall, Lancashire (ad- 
ditions) ; 1862, Pyrgo Park, Romford (ad- 
ditions) ; 1862-3, Barbon Park Lodge, 

Westmoreland; 1862, Stabling at Millbank 
for the*Speaker ; 186.3-6, Charing Cross Hotel 
and Eleanor Cross ; 1 864-6, Star and.Garter 
Hotel, Richmond (alterations and additions) ; 
1864 -6, Cannon Street Hotel {Builder, 1866, 
pp. 760-1) ; 1866, Schools, Canford, Dorset- 
shire; 1866-8, New Palace, Westminster, 


: 1878-9, I*eakirk Church, Hermitage 
I stored) ; 1879, Stanclilfe Hall, Derbyshire 
I (additions, &c.) ; 1879, House for Art Union, 

I Strand {Builder, 1879, 19, 21). For Mr. 

Barry’s designs for the New Law Courts and 
National Gallery, see also the ‘ Builder,’ 1867, 

^ pp. 112, 191, and 370-1 ; and 1876, pp. 737-9. 

I [Builder, 1880; Lectures on Architecture, with 
j Introductory Memoir, 1881.] • G-. W. B. 

I BARRY, ELIZABETH (1668-1713), ac- 
tress, is said to have been the daughter of 
; Edward Barry, a barrister, who, during the 
[ civil wars, raised a regiment for Charles I, 
j and was subsequently known as Colonel 
Barry. This assertion, though resting on evi- 
dence no more trustworthy than a ‘ History 
of the Stage ’ compiled for the notorious Ed- 
ward •Durll, has won general acceptance. 
After the loss of her father’s fortune Eliza- 
beth Barry, it is said, passed under the charge 
of Lady Davenant, rather oddly described by 
' Davies {Dramatic Miscellanies, iii. 197) as 
‘ an acquaintance ’ of Sir William Davenant, 
i who through friendship gave her a good edu- 
I cation, and introduced her into society. Tlie 
j mention of Davenant seems to have misled 
1 some subsequent writers on the stage. Thus 
! Dr. Doran states that ‘Davenant took tho 


Arcade and Enclosure, New Palace Yard 
{Builder, 1868, p. 29), St. Margarets Square, 
Restoration of St. Stephen’s Crypt {Builder, 
1864, p. 51.3) ; 1866-71, Crewe Hall, Cheshire 
{Builder, 1869, pp. 486-7 ; 1878, p. 486) ; 
1866-9, New Palace, Westminster, Queen's 
Robing Room, Royal Staircase, Decoration 
of Central Octagon Hall ; 1 867, Bridgwater 
House, completion of Picture Gallery ;’ 1867- 
8, Bakeham House, Egham; 1868-9, New 
Palace, Westminster, Design for Now House 
of Commons, Subway ; 1869-71 , Thorpe Ab- 
botts, Norfolk (additions) ; 1869-72, Sudbury 
Hall, Derbyshire (additions) ; 1870, Esher 
Lodge (additions) ; 1870-3, Shabden, Surrey 
{Builder, 1873, pp. 626-7) ; 1870-3, Cobham 
Park, Surrey ; 1871-2, Corn Exchange, Bris- 
tol (new roof) ; 1871-4, Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge (completion of grand staircase) ; 

1871- 4, Wykehurst, Sussex ; 1871-6, New 
Picture Galleries, National Gallery ; 1871-6, 
Sick Children’s Hospital, Ormond Street 
{Builder, 1872, pp. 66-7 ; 1876, pp. 1073-6) ; 

1872- 4, Clifton Church, Manchester ; 1873, 
London and Westminster Bank, Temple Bar 
(additions and alterations) ; 1873-6, Down- 
ing College, Cambridge (additions and»alte- 
rations) ; 1874, Peterborough Cathedrah pul- 
pit {Builder, 1874, p. 362); 1876, Royal 
infirmary, Waterloo Road (alteratic^) ; 
1876-9, inner Temple Buildings, Thames Em- 
bankment {Builder, 1879, pp. 664-6, 1344) ; 


fatherless girl into his house and trained her 
for the stage; ' and continues, ‘ Davenant was 
in despair at her dulness ’ ( Their Majesties' Ser-^ 
rants, i. 139). Since Davenant died in 1668, 
when his supposed pupil could only have been 
ten years old, his (lespair was, to say the 
least, premature. That Mrs. Barry ow’ed Jier 
entrance on the stage to the patronage of 
the Earl of Rochester is all that con safely 
be assumed. Tony Aston (A Brief Supple- 
ment to Colley Cibber his Lives of the late 
Famous Actors and Actresses') says that w'hen 
Lord Rochester took her on the stage ‘ she 
w^as w'oman to Lady Shelton of Nmrfolk.’ 
To those familiar with the anxiety of actresses 
of the stamp of Mrs. Barry to furnish them- 
selves with respectable antecedents the story 
of Aston will commend itself. The State- 
ments of Curll and Aston are, however, not' 
irreconcilable. On one point all testimony ia 
concurrent. The w'ould-be actress showed at 
first little ijromise. Aston says : ‘ For some- 
time they could make nothing of her ; ah& 
could neither sing nor dance, no, not even 
a country dance.’ Colley Cibber states:' 
‘ There was, it seems, so little hopes of Mrs.. 
Barry at her first setting out that she was, 
at the end^f the first year, discharg’d the 
company, among others, that were thought 
to be a useless expense to it ; ’ and Davi^ 
{Dramatic Miscellanies') ekplains that ‘ she 
had an excellent understanding, but not a. 
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musical ear ; so that slie could not catch the 
sounds or emphases tauffht her, but fell into 
disagreeable tones.’ Davies adds that Lord 
l^chester * taught her not only the proj^er 
cadence or sounding of the voice, but to seize 
also the passions, and adapt her whole beha- 
viour to the situations of the character.’ Ac- 
cording to Curll, Rochester made a conside- 
rable wager that in the space of six months 
she would be one of the most approved per- 
formers of the theatre. 

The first recorded appearance of Mrs. Barry 
took place in or about 1673 as Isabella the 
queen of Hungary, in ‘ Mustapha,’ a tragedy 
by the Earl of Orrery. The scene was Dorset 
Garden, then occupied by what was known as 
the Duke’s Company. Jler first performance 
is said to have been witnessed by Charles IT 
and the Duke and Duchess of Yorl^ Tlie 
duchess, Maria Beatrice of Modena, aftei> 
wards queen, is stated to have been so pleased 
as to have presented her wedding suit to the 
actress, from whom she subsequently took 
lessons in the English language. In later 
years, when queen, she is said to have given 
Mrs. Barry her coronation robes in which to 
appear as Queen Elizabeth in Banks’s tragedy 
of the ‘ Earl of Essex.’ Such facta as are known 
concerning Mi‘S. Barry show her selfish and 
mercenary. On Otway, in whose pieces her 
highest reputation was made, and whose best 
characters are said to have been inspired by 
her, her influence was maleficent. Tom Brown 
speaks, in language too strong to be quoted, 
of her immorality and greed. Her professional 
career is a record of sustained effort. She was 
the ‘ creator ’ of considerably more than one 
hundred roles, including most of the heroines 
of the tragedy of her day : Monimia in the 
* Orphan,’ Cordelia in Tate’s version of ‘ King 
Lear,’ Belvidera in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ Isa- 
bella in Southerne’s ‘Fatal Marriage,’ Cas- 
sandra in Dryden’s ‘ Cleomenes,’ and Zara in 
Congreve’s ‘Mourning Bride.’ The part o 
most importance she created in comedy was 
perhaps Lady Brute in Vanbrugh’s ‘ Provoked 
wife.’ Concerning her appearance (minions 
differ. Her portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
shows her with her hair drawn back from a I 
face that is bright and intellectual rather | 
than handsome, but is lighted up by eyes of ' 
singular beauty. Aston says : ‘ She was not 
handsome, her mouth opening most on the 
right side, which she strove to draw t’other 
way, and at times composing her face as if 
sitting to have her picture drawn. She was 
middle-sized, and had darkish hair, light eyes, 
dark eyebrows, and was indifferent plump. 
S&e had a manner of drawing out her words, 
which became her.’ Hamilton, in his ‘ Me- 
moirs of Grdmmont,’ is supposed to refer to 


j her when he says that the public was obliged 
j to Rochester ‘ for the prettiest, but, at the 
same time, the worst actress in the kingdom.’ 
It seems scarcely probable that Hamilton can 
in these strong words have indicated a woman 
who has come to bo regarded as one of the 
first actresses of the time. Cblley Cibber 
says: ‘Mrs. Barry, in characters of greatness, 
had a presence 91 elevated dignity, her mien 
and motion superb and gracefully majestick ; 
her voice full, clear, and strong, so that no 
violence of passion could be too much for 
her. And when distress or tenderness pos- 
sessed her she subsided into the most affecting 
melody and softness. In the art of exciting 
pity she had a power beyond all the actresses 
I have yet seen, or what your imagination 
can conceive’ {Apology, p. 133, ed. 1750). 
Aston, who seems inclinecl to disparage her, 
admits that ‘ in tragedy she was solemn and 
august ; in free comedy, alert., easy, and gen- 
teel, pleasant in her face and action, filling 
the stage with variety of gesture.’ Betterton, 
moreover, in the record of his conversations 
preserved in the so-called ‘ Life ’ assigned to 
Gildon (p. 39), calls her ‘ incomparable ; ’ 
classes her as ‘ the principal ’ among those 
players who seem always to be in earnest, 
and adds that ‘ her action is always just, and 
produc’d naturally by the sentiments of the 
part.’ Testimony such as this must outweigh 
all opposition, of which Mrs. Barry had to 
encounter a fair share, most of it, nowever, 
directed rather against her life than her act- 
ing. To the verdicts recorded need only 
be added the assert ion of Davies that ‘ Mrs. 
Barry was mistress of all the passions of the 
min<i ; love, joy, grief, rage, tenderness, and 
jealousy were all represented by her with 
eciual skill and equal effect.’ Her delivery 
of special lines has been held to be singularly 
happy, and her acting is said by Betterton 
to have ‘ given success to plays that would 
disgust the most patient reader.’ She was in 
the habit of weeping real tears during her 
performance of a pathetic character, conform- 
ing thus with a well-known Horatian maxim 
rather than with the subsequently expressed 
theory of Diderot in ‘Le Paracloxe sur le 
Com6dien.’ Cibber says that the system of 
benefits was first established on behalf of 
Mrs. Barry. These are supposed to have been 
reserved for authors until James II com- 
manded a benefit in her interest, and the cus- 
tom became thenceforward established. Four 
yearj before the accession of James II, how- 
ever, an agreement between Betterton and 
Charles Davenant with Smith, Hart, and 
Kynoston, dated 14 Oct. 1681, speaks of 
young men and women playing for tneir own 
profit only. Of the many stories told con- 
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cerning Mrs. Barry one alone merits mention. 
In consequence of a quarrel with Mrs. Boutell 
for the possession of a veil, Mrs. Barry, as 
Koxana in the ‘ Rival Queens ’ of Nathaniel 
Lee, while uttering the words, ‘Die, sorceress, 
■die ! and all my wrongs die with thee,’ used 
her’stage dagger with such effect as slightly 
to wound her rival through all her panoply. 
The matter was hushed up, and the explana- 
tion that the assailant had been carried away 
by her part was accepted. The letters of 
Rochester to ‘ Madame B.,’ first printed in 
Tonson’s edition of his works, 1716, are sup- 
posed to have been written to Mrs. Bany. In 
■one of these reference is made to a child he had 
by her, on whom he is said afterwards to have 
settled by will an annuity of 40/. The few 
mad letters of Otway, preserved in the collec- 
tion of his works, are also stated to have been 
addressed to her. The child of Lord Roches- 
ter, and a second, the paternity of which was 
acknowledged by Ktherege, wlio also is said 
to have made provision for Iiis offspring, both 
died before their mother. In 1709-10 Mrs. 
Barry disappeared from the stage, having re- 
tired to Acton, then a country village, where 
she died. In Acton church is a tablet with 
the inscription : ‘ Near this place lies the body 
of Elizabeth Barry, of the parish of St. Marv- 
le-Savoy, who departed this life 7 Nov. 1713, 
aged 55 years.' Cibber says : ‘ She dy’d of a 
fever towards the latter years of Queen Anne.’ 
Davies states, on the authority of an actress 
who, at the time of Mrs. Barry’s death, was 
in London, that * her death was owing to the 
bite of a favourite lapdog, who, unknown to 
her, had been seized with madness.’ 

[In addition to authorities cited see G-enest’s 
Account of the English Stage ; Haker, Reed, and 
Jones’sBiographiaDmmatica; and Bellchambers’s 
notes to his edition of Cibber’s Apology, 1822.] 


BARRY, GEORGE (1748-1806), author 
of a ‘ History of the Orkney Islands,’ was a 
native of Berwickshire, and was born in 
1748. He studied at the university of Edin- 
burgh. After receiving license as a preacher 
from the Edinburgh presbytery of the church 
of Scotland, he continued to act as tutor in 
a gentleman’s family until in 1782 he ob- 
tained a presentation to the second charge of 
Kirkwall. The dislike of a portion of the 
congregation to his preaching, and the occur- 
rence of a lawsuit in regard to a ‘ mort-cloth,’ 
resulted in the formation of a Secession,con- 
gregation in the parish. In 1793 he was 
translated to Sh^inshay. He received in 
1804 the degree or D.D. from the university 
of Edinburgh. Shortly before his death at 
Shapiushay on 11 May 1805 he published a 


‘ History of the Orkney Islands, including a 
; view of the ancient and modern inhabitants, 
their monuments of antiquity, their natural 
I history, the present state of their agricul- 
; ture, manufactures, and commerce, and the 
I means of their improvement.’ A second edi- 
I tion, with additions and improvements by 
! the Rev. James Headrick, appeared in 1808. 
I Barry’s ‘ History ’ displays much diligent re- 
I search and careful individual observation, 
I notwithstanding the fact that he had access 
I to the valuable manuscripts of Low, who 
j had died withoiit being able to find for them 
a publisher. Barry never sought to conceal 
his possession of liow’s manuscripts ; he re- 
fers in his ‘ History ’ to IjOw’s ‘ Tour,’ and 
lossibly would have more fully acknow- 
.edged his obligations to him had he not 
leen attacked by his last illness while the 
‘ History ’ was passing through the press. 

[Scott’s Fasti Ecclesia? iScoticsinsp, iii. 379, 418 ; 
Introduction by Dr. William Elford Loivch to 
low’s Fauna Oroadensis (1813). and by' Joseph 
Anderson to Low’s Tour through the Islands of 
Orkney and Shetland in 1774 (1879). | 

T. F. H. 

BARRY, GER AT or GERALD (Jl. 1624- 
1642), colonel in the Spanish army and mili- 
tary writer, was a member of an Irish family, 
of which the Earls of Barrymore and Viscounts 
Buttevant were regarded as the heads. Barry 
was born in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in his early years entered the service 
of the King of Spain. He was employed for 
a time in the Spanish fleet, and subsequently 
in the army of Spain in the Low Countries 
and Germany. Under Ambrosio Spinola, 
Barry distinguished himself at the siege of 
Breda in 1626. Of this remarkable siege an 
account written by Barry in English, illus- 
trated with plates, and dedicated to Spinola, 
was published at Louvain in 1628, in folio. 
Barry was also author of another folio vo- 
lume, printed at Brussels in 1634, with the 
following title: ‘A Discourse of Military 
Discipline devided into three boockes, decla- 
ringe the partes and sufficiencie ordained in 
a private souldier, and in each officer servinge 
in the infantery- till the election and office of 
the captaine generall and the laste booke 
treatinge of fire-wourckes of rare executiones 
by sea and lande, as also of fortifications. 
Composed by Captaine Gerat Barry, Irish.’ To 
this volume, which is illustrated with curious 
plates and plans, Barry prefixed a dedication 
to David Fitz-David Barry, earl of Barrymore, 
viscount of Buttevant, baron of Ibaune, lord 
of Barrycourte and Castleliones, &c. This he 
dated ‘ at the court of Bruxells, the first of May 
1634.’ The publications of Barry are of great 
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rarity, and but little known. Barry attained 
to the rank of colonel under the King of Spain, 
for whose service he was employed to raise 
troops in Ireland. After the rising of the 
Irish in 1641 Barry for a time acted as com- 
mander for them in Munster. Ilis ill-success 
in that position was ascribed to his advanced 
age and want of experience in the modes of 
effectively carrying on the irregular warfare 
then adopted by tlie Irish. lie retired from 
active service about 1642, and was outlawed 
by the English government for having joined 
in the Irish war. The year of the death of 
Barry has not been ascertained. 

[Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland, 
1641-62, Dublin, 1879-81 ; Hist, of Confedera- 
tion and War in Ireland, 1641-3, Dublin, 1882 
State Papers, Ireland, 1641, Public Record Office; | 
Add, MSS. 1008,4772; LtUter from Lord Deputy j 
of Ireland to Speaker Lcntlial, London, 1651.] ' 

J.T. G. 

BARRY, HENRY (1750-1822), colonel, 
appears in the ‘ Army List ’ as a second lieu- 
tenant of 22 Feb. 1763; was gazetted as an 
ensign in the 62nd regiment on 11 March 
1768 ; became a lieutenant on 23 Sept. 1772 ; 
a captain on 4 Jan. 1777 ; a major in the 
army on 19 Feb. 1783 ; a regimental major 
on ll May 1789; a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army on 18 May 1790 ; was promoted to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy in the 39th regiment on 
8 Dec. 1790, and became a colonel on 19 July 
1793. 

His regiment, tho 62nd, was engaged in 
the war with our American colonies, during 
which Barry acted as aide-de-camp and pri- 
vate secretary to Lord Rawdon, afterwards 
Marquis of Jiastings, who took a distin- 
guished part in it. While on Lord Rawdon’s 
staff he penned some of the best written des- 
patches ever transmitted from an army on 
service to the British cabinet. As the 62nd 
and Lord Rawdon both took part in the 
battles of Bunker’s Hill, Brooklyn, White 
Plains, and at the attack on Fort Clinton, 
and as Barry was at the time a lieutenant in 
the 62nd and aide-de-camp to Lord Rawdon, 
it is fair to assume that he was present at 
all those actions. He afterwards served in 
India, where he gained additional credit. 
Returning to England, he appears to have 
left the army in 1794, and to nave settled at 
Bath, where he was well known and valued 
among the higher scientific and literary 
circles of that city. He died there on 2 Nov. 
1822 (Gent. Mag, xciii. pt. i. 671). 

[Annual Biography and Obituary, viii. 408; 
Historical Record of the 62nd Regiment; Army 
Lists.] A. S. B. 


BARRY, JAMES, Lord Santry (1603- 
1672), chief justice of the King’s Bench 
(Ireland), was son of Richard and Anno 
Barry. His father and grandfather were 
wealthy merchants of Dublin, his grandfather 
having been slieriff, and his father mayor and 
representative in parliament of that city. 
Lord Strafford speaks (Strafford’s Letters) 
of the father in terms of respect, calling liim 
‘ a good protestant.’ James Barry received 
a legal training, and, being called to the bar, 
achieved for several years considerable re* 
putation and success. He became recorder 
of the city of Dublin, and in 1629 prime 
serjeant-at-law, the stipend of which in those 
days, we are tnld, was 20/. 10s. per annum. 
He occupied this position when Jjord Went- 
worth (Earl of Straftbrd) came to Ireland as 
lord deputy. Lord Wentworth at once re- 
cognised liis abilities, and on tho first oppor- 
tunity (1634) promoted him to the office of 
second baron of the exchequer, in preference 
to another candidate strongly recommended 
by Archbishop Laud, and later in the same 
year Barry received the honour of knighthood. 
iFIe published in 1637, at the request of Lord 
Wentworth, to wliom he dedicated it, ‘ The 
Case of Tenures upon the Commission of 
Defective Titles, argued by all the Judges of 
Ireland, with the Resolution and the Reasons 
of their Resolution.’ This was his only pub- 
lication. In 1640 he showed his gnititude 
by using all his inftuence, but in vain, with 
8ir .Tames Ware and other members of the 
Irish House of Commons to prevent their 
sending a committee of their body to Eng- 
land to impeach the Earl of Strafford. There 
is nothing to record of Sir .lames Barry from 
this date until 1659, when he was chosen' 
chairman of the ‘ convention ’ which met in 
Dublin, in defiance of the council of state in 
England, and voted the unconditional restora- 
tion of Charles II, declared their detestation 
of the king’s murder, and of the proceedings 
of the high court of justice, and published a 
declaration for ‘ a full and free parliament.’ 
In 1660 he was appointed by Charles one of 
the commissioners for executing his ‘ declara- 
tion ’ for the settlement of Ireland, and, ‘ in 
consideration of his many good and accept- 
able services to his father, and his constant 
eminent loyalty to himself,’ he promoted him 
to the vacant chief justiceship of the King's 
Bench, and created him Baron of Santry in 
the kingdom of Ireland. When the Irisli 
parliament met in 1661, after an interval of 
nearly twenty years. Lord Santry was pro- 
posed by the lord chancellor as shaker of 
the House of Lords, but was rejected, accord- 
ing to the Earl of Orrery (Letter to the Mar^ 
quis of Ormond), because ‘ there were several 
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material objections to him, besides his dis- 
ability of body, and his being at best but 
a cold friend to the declaration.’ In this 
session of parliament he was nominated, to- 
gether with the primate and the archbishop 
of Dublin, on a committee of the House of 
Peers ‘ to atteiul the lord justices to desire 
tlieir lordships to supplicate his majesty that 
the late usurper’s coin may continue current 
for some certain time, not exceeding a year, 
and also that there may be a mint erected 
in Ireland.’ Lord Santry married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir William Parsons, by whom 
he had four sons and four daughters. He 
died 9 Feb. 1672. The barony of Santry be- 
came extinct (1739) by forfeiture upon his 
grandson Henry (1710-1 761), the fourth lord, | 
being convicted of the murder of a footman. 

[Biogp. Britaniiica Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, 
i. 307 ; Straffortl’s Letters, i. 299 ; Wright’s Hist, 
of Ireland.] P. B.-A. 

BARRY, JAMES (1741-1806), painter, 
was the eldest son of John and Juliana Barry, 
and was born on 11 Oct. 1741. His mother’s , 
maiden name was Roerden, and both his pa- j 
rents are said to have been well descended, 
but his father was brought up as a builder, 
afterwards commanded a vessel which traded 
between Ireland and England, and kept a 
public-house on the quays at Cork. 

James went to sea with his father for a 
few voyages, but soon showed a preference 
for an artist’s career. He painted his father’s 
si^i with Neptune on one side, and a ship 
of that name on the other ; obtained some 
help from two heraldic painters, and copied 
prints, including those from the cartoons of 
^phael, upon the walls of his father’s house. 
His education does not seem to have been 
neglected ; and at school he was regarded as 
a prodigy of knowledge by his fellows. To 
Dr. Sleigh, of Cork, he used to say, he was in- | 
debted for whatever education he had. The ■ 
date when ho left Cork is not known, but i 
he studied under West, of Dublin, an able ■ 
teacher of the figure. 

Cunningham mentions some ambitious oil- 
paintings as executed before he left Cork, but 
the first picture by which he attracted atten- 
tion was * Tlie Conversion by St. Patrick of 
the King of Cashel,* which was sent to an 
exhibition held at Dublin by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c., in 1763. 
This procured him the immediate friendship 
and protection of Burke, who brought hipi to 
London in the following year, and introduced 
him to Athenian Stuart, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and others of his friends. In February 1766 
he started for Italy on the advice of Reynolds, 
and with an allowance from Burke and his 
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brother. lie remained in Paris till Septem- 
ber, and then proceeded to Rome, where he 
I stayed about four years, returning to Eng- 
I land in 1770. In the third year of his re- 
! sidence at Rome he made an e.xcursion to 
' Naples, and through the whole period of 
his absence maintained an interesting corre- 
spondence with Burke, full of acute and ori- 
inal criticism. The contentiousness of his 
isposition, however, his contempt for the 
dilettanti, and his indignation at the tricks 
I of dealers in i)icturt‘s and antiquities, engaged 
i him in perpetual strife with nearly every one 
he met, including his brother artists. This 
conduct drew from Burke much kind and 
noble remonstrance, which had unfortunately 
no lasting effect. In these q^uarrels Barry 
spent much of his time, and his studies were 
discursive and ill-regulated. He adopted a 
mechanical means (a delineator) for copying 
from the antique, made few studies from the 
old masters, and painted but two original 
works. One of these, ‘ Adam and Eve,’ he 
brought home unfinished ; the other was 
‘ Philoctetes in the Isle of Ijemnos.’ lie 
grew fastidious in his taste, confining his 
admiration almost exclusively to the antique 
and a few of the greatest painters of Italy. On 
his way home he wrote : ‘ Rubens, Rembrandt, 
j Vandyke, Teniers, and Schalken are without 
j the pale of my church ; and though I will 
not condemn them, yet I must hold no inter- 
course with them.’ 

I He arrived in London with a temper little 
calculated to assist his progress in the world, 

I and a skill quite inadequate to sustain his 
' high pretensions in art. But he succeeded in 
I attracting a good deal of notice, and much 
I was expected of him. His ‘Philoctetes’ 

' had gained him election as a member of the 
Clementine Academy at Bologna. Sir Joshua 
! Reynolds thought highly of his talents, and 
Burke received him warmly. He exhibited 
‘Adam and Eve’ in 1771, and in 1772 
‘ Venus rising from the Sea,’ ‘ Medea making 
her Incantations,’ and ‘Education of Achilles.’ 
The last was bought by Mr. Palmer. He 
was elected an associate in this year, and a 
full member of the Royal Academy the year 
after, when he exhibited ‘ .lupiter and Juno ’ 
and two portraits. In 1774 his pictures were 
‘ Lear and Cordelia ’ for Boydell’s Shake- 
speare, ‘ Antiochus and Stratonice ’ (bought 
by the Duke of Richmond), ‘ Mercury m- 
venting the Lyre,’ and a portrait of Burke ; 
in 1775 ‘Death of Adonis’ and a drawing 
for a picture of ‘ Pandora ; ’ and in 1776 (the 
last year in which his name appears in the 
catalogues) ‘ Death of General Wolfe ’ and 
‘Portraits, as Ulysses and his Companions 
escaping from Polypheme.’ The reason given 

T 
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for liis cetisiii^ to exhibit at tlie Jioyal Aca- 
demy is his disgust and anger at the recep- 
tion accorded to his ^D»*ath of General 
Wolfe,’ in which he represented all the figures 
nude. In 1771 Jlenjamin West had dared to 
paint the same scene in a natural manner, 
with uniforms and liair drossecl n la modfi, 
and Barry’s pict ure was doubtless intended 
as a protest against what he thought a degra- 
dat ion of ai*t. 

Barry soon after his return attracted at- 
tention not only by his pictures, but by his 
j)en and his projects for gr(*at mural tbicora- 
t ions. It was in 177:i, according to a letter 
he wrote to the Duke of Uiclimond, that he 
first proposed to the academicians to decorate 
St. Paul’s with historical pictures at their 
own expense. ‘ I had long set my heart 
upon it, as the only means of establishing a j 
solid, manly taste for real art, in the place of ; 
our trifling, contemptible passion for the | 
daubing of little inconsequential tilings — j 
portraits of dogs, landscapes, &c., things in 
which the mind, which is the soul of true 
art, has no concern — ^tliat have hitherto only | 
served to disgrace us all over Kurope.’ The ' 
Royal Academy made the proposal to the j 
chapter in 1773, and selected tnc artists, of 
whom Barry was one, to carry it out, but 
it was ultimately rejected. A similar pro- 
ject, in 1774, to decorate the new room of 
the Society of Arts in the Adelphi also fell 
through. 

‘ Having,’ says Cunningham, ‘ failed in 
painting the nation into a love of the historic 
art, he resolved to make a last effort, and if 
possible write them into it.’ In 1776 he 
published ‘ An Inquiry into the Real or Ima- 
ginary Obstructions to the Arts in Eng- 
land,’ in which he demolished, with much 
force and eloquence, the opinions of Winckel- 
mann and other foreign critics, that the genius 
of the English was limited by the climate of 
their country, and also urged his own theory, 
that art., before it could be honourable in 
England, must devote itself to historic com- 
position. 

In 1777 Barry offered to execute, with his 
own hand, the whole of the proposed decora- 
tion at the Society of Arts, ‘ upon a much larger 
and more comprehensive jilan,’ without pay- 
ment, the society to find him in canvas, colours, 
and models. ‘ My intention is,’ wrote Barry 
to Sir George Saville, ‘to carry the painting 
uninterruptedly round the room (as has been 
done in the great rooms at the Vatican and 
Famese galleries), by which the expense of 
frames will be saved to the society.’ The 
offer was accepted, and the enormous under- 
taking was commenced in July 1777. On 
26 April 1783 the society voted him their 


j thanks on accepting the finished work. As 
j an example of high aim, of disinterestedness 
j and courage, this achievement of Barry’s is 
worthy of renown. Its magnitude alone en- 
titles it to notice. It is composed of six 
pictures, 1 1 feet 6 inches in height. Two of 
them are each, 42 feet in length, and with the 
others make up a total length of 140 feet. 
The subject is ‘ Human Cult.ure,’ and the 
pictures, according to his own description, 
are intended ‘to illustrate one great maxim 
or moral truth, viz. that the obtaining of 
happiness, ns well individual as public, de- 
pends upon cultivating the Iiuman faculties. 
AVe begin wit h man in a savage state, full of 
inconveniciiice, imperfection, and misery ; and 
we follow him through sevciral gradations of 
culture and happiness, which, after our pro- 
bationary state here, are finally attended 
with beatitude or misery. The first is the 
story of Orpheus; the second a Harvest 
Home,orThanksgivingtoCeres and Bacchus; 
the third the Victors of Olj'mpia ; the fourth 
Navigation, or the Triumijh of the Thames ; 
the fifth the Dist ribution of Premiums in the 
Society of Arts: and the sixth Elysium, or 
the state of Final Retribution.’ At the 
time Barry undertook this work he had but 
sixteen shillings in his pocket, and whilst ho 
was engaged upon it he lived chiefly on broad 

■ and apples, and had often to sketch or engrave 
j for the printsellers at night to supply himself 

with tlie barest means of subsistence. ‘I 
have,’ he wrote in 1773 with reference to the 
! St. Paul’s sebeme, ‘ taken great pains to form 
myself for this kind of quixotism. To this 
end I have contracted and simplified my 
i cravings and wants, and brought them into a 

■ very narrow compass ; ’ and with reference 
! to his iiroposition to the Society of Arts, and 

his expressed opinions about ‘ high art,’ ho 
wrote : ‘ I thought myself bound in duty to 
the count ry, to art, and to my own character, 
to try whether my abilities would enable me 
to exhibit t he proof as well as the argument .’ 
Barry succeeded in his quixotism, but failed 
in his art. The pictures were absurdly ex- 
tolled by some, and Boswell makes Dr. 
Johnson say : ‘ Whatever the hand may have 
done, the mind has done its part. There is 
a grasp of mind there you find nowhere 
else.’ This is an overestimate of their intel- 
lectual quality; but we may all agree with 
this sentence m one of Dr. Johnson’s letters : 

‘ You must think with some esteem of Barry 
fotthe comprehension of his design.’ 

The Society of Arts voted Barry sums of 
60 guineas and 200 guineas and tlieir gold 
medal. They also allowed their room to be 
thrown open for the public exliibition of the 
pictures in 1783 and 1784, by which he 
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•cleared 5031. 2jt. Barry also obtained profit 
from the engravings of these works, which 
he executed in a bold but unrefined manner. 
For these the price was six guineas a set. 
lie printed and sold them himself. It is 
satisfactory to be able to add that his con- 
nection with the Society of Ai'ts was un- 
marked by any of those quamds which em- 
bittered his life. ‘ The general tenour of this 
society’s conduct in the carrying on of that 
work,’^ lie says in his ‘ Ijett(>r to the llilettnnti 
Society,’ ‘ has been great, exemplary, and j 
really worthy the best age of civilised so- I 
ciety.’ A full account of the pictures, which | 
have been sevei’ul times cleaned, is given in { 
a pamphh^t by I f. 'rrueman W ood, st'cretary j 
to the Society of Arts (1880). The society 
also jiossesses the ]ilates of many etchings by 
BaiTv, including copi«?s from the six pictures, 
with variations. ' 

Barry’s career as an artist practically j 
ended with the completion of this great work, j 
In continuation of it he offered to complete j 
two pictures or designs, ‘Qeoi’ge III deliver- j 
ing the Patents to the .Judges of their Offices j 
for life ’ and ‘ The (^ueen patronising Educa- | 
tion at AVindsor.’ lie withdrew the offer 
when an objection was made to ivplacing ! 
the portraits previously occupying the in- ' 
tended spaces: and the. only other picture 
on which he appears to have been engaged 
<luring the remainder of his life was ‘ Pan- 
dora, or the Heathen Eve,’ an enonnous 
and, according t o report , a v'ery unsuccessful 
Avork, Avhich remained unfinished., at his 
leath. 

In 1782 Barry was appointed professor of 
painting to the Royal Academy, an honour 
which proved disastrous to him. His en- 
thusiasm for historic art was combined with 
a contempt for all those who followed what 
he deemed the lower branches of the pro- | 
fession, especially those who made a large 
profit, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, out of por- ^ 
trait paint ing. This feeling, already strongly 
•expressed in his ‘ Inquiry into the Real and 
Imaginary Obstructions,’ &c., of 1775, ^rew 
into something like a mania, and was stimu- 
lated by some obseirvations of the president 
on his delay in preparing his lectures- — a delay, 
it may be observed, pardonable on account of 
the great demands then made on his time and 
thought by his great work at the Society of 
Arts. ‘ If,’ Barry is said to have retorted, 
olenching his fist at Sir Joshua, ‘ I had no ^ 
more to do in the course of my lectures j 
than produce such poor mistaken stuff as 
your discoiuses, I should soon have them 
ready for reading.’ The pamphlet which 
Barry published in 1783 to explain his pic- 
tures in the Adelphi contained extravagant 


praise of his own Avork and sarcastic stric- 
tures on Sir Joshua and others ; and when he 
began his lectures, which AA'as in March 1784, 
he made them vehicles of invective against 
i his brother academicians. So convinced did 
he become of the malignity of his enemies, 
(hat when he lost a sum of money Avhich he 
had saved he did not hesitale to insinuate 
‘ that this robbery Avas not committed by 
mere thieves, but by some limbs of a motley, 
shameless combinat ion, some of wdiora passed 
for my friends ; * and ho told Soutliey that if 
hoAvent out in the evening the academicians 
Avould AA-aylay and murder him. 

The ill-fetding betAA'eeii Sir Joshua and 
Barry did not, however, last for ever. AVlieu 
Reynolds quaiTelle<l with t he Academy, BaiTV 
took his part with vtdiemence, and ‘for 
several years,’ says Fryer, ‘ before Sir .Joshua’s 
death this hostility had ceased.’ When this 
took place ( 1 75)2), Baivy came to t he Academy 
and pronounced a gloAving eulogium ujjon 
Reynolds as a man and un artist. But his 
AAmr Avith the Academy Avent on, and his 
anger culminated in a letter to the l)ilettan(i 
Sociot in Avhich he loaded the academicians 
Avith accusations and insults. This Avas in 
1790, and the Academy acted hastily. They 
caused charge's of various kimls to be drawn 
up against Barry, and, without giving him 
! any opportunity for defence, not only de- 
: prived nim of )iis ])rofesaor’s chair, but ex- 
I pelled him from the Academy. Moreover, 
j they obtained the sanction of the king to 
j their proceedings. In vain Barry republished 
his letter, Avith an appendix, ‘respecting the 
matters lately agitated betAveen the Academy 
and the professor of painting.’ J^qually in 
vain he appealed to the king hy a letter and 
petition, Avliich Avere published in the ‘ Aforn- 
ing Herald’ 3 Dec. 1799. His career was 
over. 

He Avas noAV fifty-eight years of age, and 
feAV details are recorded of tlie last seven or 
eight years of his life. He had long lived a 
solitary life in Castle Street, O.xford Street, 
AAuthout a servant of any kind or a decent 
bed. His house was ruinous, and he was 
negligent in person and dress. At one time, 
after a severe illness, he is said by Southey to 
haA'o ‘cast his slough,’ to have ‘appeared 
decently dressed, in his own grey hair, and 
mixed m such society as he liked.’ But in 
1799 many of his old fi’iends had passed 
away. Dr. Brocklesby, who introduced him 
to Dr. Johnson’s Club at the Essex Head, 
was dead, and Dr. Johnson too. Burke also, 
whose friendship, though cooled, never seems 
to have failed, Avas dead also ; and musing 
over his picture of ‘ Pandora ’ and the 
scries of designs on the ‘ Progress of Theo- 
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logy,’ of which the * Pandora ’ Avas to haA'e 
been the first, seems to have be<*n the main 
employment of his hours. Tlie asperity of his 
manners is said to hav’e softened in tht-'se last 
years. Although never known to want or 
to borrow money, his squalid appearance and 
mode of life suggested an income eA'en smaller 
than he possessed, and in May 1805 a meet- 
ing was culled at the Society of Arts, and 
1,000/. was subscribed for his benefit. With 
this sum an annuity of 120/. was purchased 
of Sir Robert Peel, to which the Earl of 
Buchan added 10/. But Barry did not live 
to receiA'e the first payment. On 6 Feb. 1800 
he was .seized with pleuritic fever at a French 
eating-house in Wardour Street which he fre- 
quented, and he was taken to his house in a 
coach. Some boys had plugged the keyhole 
with dirt, and the door could not be opened, 
lie was then taken to the house of his friend, 
Mr. Joseph Bonomi, the architect, where he 
died on 22 Feb., attended by a priest of the 
Roman catholic church, of which lui was an ! 
ardent member. His body lay in state, sur- i 
rounded by his great pictures, in the room of j 
the Society of .Vrts, and was buried in the 
cryyt of St. Paul’s. Sir Robert Peel, who 
hacf profited by the sale of the annuity, gave 
200/. to pay for his funeral and to raise a 
t ablet to his memory. 

The story of Barry tells his character so 
plainly that it need only be added that 
though violent he was not morose in temper, 
and that his aijns, though often mistaken, 
Avere ncA'er mean. He carried independence 
to such an tfxtreme that, when invited to dine 
at a private house, he would leave on the 
cloth sums (variously stated at 1«. 2^., Is. (W., 
and 2.». ) to pay for his entertainment. Once 
Sir William Beechey playfully objected that 
he had not paid for liis Avine. ‘Shu, shu,’ 
said Barry, ‘ if you can’t afford it why <lo 
you giA’e it ? Painters have no busine.ss 
Avith Avine ! ’ llis society is sai<l to have 
been agreeable, his stock of entertaining 
stories large. In person he described himself 
as ‘ a pock-pitted, hard-featured little fellow.’ 
His face was naturally grave and saturnine, 
which gave uncommon sweetness to his 
smile and great fierceness to his anger. 

Two portraits of Barry, by himself, belong 
to the nation ; one is at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum (Parsons bequest), and the | 
other in the National Gallery. The latter j 
was bought at the artist’s sale by Mr. S. W. 
Singer. In 1777 Barry published an etching 
of ‘ The Fall of Satan,’ the design which he 
liad prepared for the decoration of St. Paul’s, 
and among his other etchings or engravings 
are ‘ Job reproved by his Friends,’ dedicated 
to Mr. Burke, and ‘ The Conversion of Pole- 


: mon,’ dedicated to Mr. Fox. He also en- 
graA'ed Michael Angelo’s ‘ .lonah,’ and dedi- 
! cated the plate to the Duke of Bridgewater. 

! His ‘ Philoctetes ’ was twice engrav'ed, once- 
' by himself and once by Rasaspina of Bo- 
logna, and J. R. Smith engraved five designs 
of his from ‘ Paradise Lost ’ and one of ‘ Mil- 
ton dictating to EllAvood.' His ‘ Venus rising 
from the Sea ’ was tuigraved by Valentine 
Green ; and he published etchings both of 
this picture and ‘Jupiter and .fiino,’ and a 
series of designs of ‘St. Michael.’ 

Barry’s paintings have not sustained their 
reputation. The great ‘ Pandora,’ AA'hich 
fetched 230 guineas at his sale, brought only 
iH guineas in 1846 ; ‘ Mercury invent ing 
the Lyre’ sold for 1/. 7s. at the sale of the- 
elder Nollekens in 1823 -4. His ‘ Adam and 
Eve,’ AA'liich belongs to the Society’of Arts, 
may noAV be seen at the South Kensington 
Museum. Some of his lectures hav'e been 
published, together with others by Opie and 
Fuseli, in a A'olume edited by R. N. Womum 
ill 1 848. Besides the 1 iterary works of Barry 
already mentioned, he published a letter to 
the president of the Society of Arts in 1793. 

[Barry’s Works, with Memoir ly Dr. Fryer ; 
Redgrave’s Century of Painters; Redgrave’s 
Dictionary; EdAvards’s Anecdotes; Nollekens 
and his Times; Cunningham’s Lives, edited by 
Mrs. Heaton ; Pye’s Patronage of British Art ; 
R(>miniscences of Henry Angelo ; Annals of the 
Fine Arts; Academy Catalogues; S, T. Dai’en- 
port, in Journal of Society of Arts, zviii. 803 ; 
H. T. Wood’s Note on the Pictures by James 
Barry, &e. (1880).] C. M. 

BARRY, .TAMES ( 1 795-1 865), inspector- 
general of the Army Medical Department, a 
Avoman who passed through life as a man, 
is said to have been the granddaughter of a 
Scotch earl. She entered the army as a 
hospital assistant, attired as a man, 5 .July 
181.3, and maintained the assumption of 
manhood through all the gvades to which 
she rose until the time of her death. She 
became assistant-surgeon, 7 Dec. 1815 ; sur- 
geon major, 22 Nov. 1 827 ; deputy inspector- 
general, 16 May 1861 ; in8]>ector-general, 
7 Dec. 1858; and was placed on half-pay, 
19 .Tuly 1859. She served at Malta many 
years and at the Cape of Good Hope. At 
Capetown, in 1819, Lord Albemarle met the 
doctor at the house of the goA'emor, Lord 
Charles Somerset, whose medical adA'iser she 
Avas, while acting as staff surgeon to the 
garrison. She is described as ‘the most 
skillful of physicians and the most way- 
ward of men ; in appeai*ance a beardless 
lad, with an unmistakably Scotch type of 
countenance, reddish hair and high cheek- 
bones. There was a certain efleminacy in. 
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liis manner wliicJi lie was always striving to 
overcome. Ilis style of conversation avus 
greatly superior to that one usually heard 
at a mess-table in those days.’ While at the 
Cape she fought a duel, and was credited 
with a quarrelsome temper. Often guilty of 
breaches of discipline, she was sent home 
under arrest on more tlian one occasion, but 
her offences were alwaj's condoned at head- 
q^uarters. She died in London, at 14 Mar- 
garet Street, on July 1865, and an official 
report was immediately sent to the Horse 
Guards, that Hr. .James Harry, the late senior 
inspector-general, w'as a woman. It is said 
that neither the landlady of her lodgings, 
nor the black servant who had Avaited upon 
her for years, had the slightest suspicion of 
lier 8«5X. The motive of her singular conduct I 
is stated to have been Ioa’c for an army surgeon, j 

[Hart’s Army List, 1864; Lord Albemarle’s ; 
Fifty Years of my Life, ii. 100 ; Times, 26 .Jul 3 ' 
1865.] K.H. 

BARRY, JOHN (1745-1803), commo- 
dore in the United States naA'y, AA'as born 
in Ireland, at Tacumshane, county AVexford. 
It seems probable that he went to sea at a 
very early age, and liaA'ing been engaged in 
a A’oynge to New England, he chose to remain j 
there. He is said to ha\’e s<!ttled in Phila- 
delphia about the year 1760, and to have 
acquired wealth as master of a merchant 
ship. His interests were thus all Ameri- 
can, and at the outbreak of the revolution- 
ary war he oflei'<‘d his serA'ices to congress. 
In February 1776 he Avas appointed to 
command the lie.xington brig, of 16 guns, 
4-pounder8, in w-liich he had the good fortune 
to meet the English tender Edward off the 
Gapes of Virginia on 17 April. The Edward, 
nominally an English man-of-Avar, was a 
amall vessel hastily and scantily equipped 
to suppress smuggling, and was quite in- 
capable of any effective defence against eA'en 
the Lexington : she therefore appears in 
American annals as the first ship of war 
captured by the American navy. Barry’s 
■exploit was rewarded by his ax>l)ointment to 
command the Effingham frigate, of 28 guns, 
then building at Philadelphia, which ship, 
however, was burnt b^ the English before 
ahe was ready for sea, in May 1778. A few 
months later Barry was appointed to the 
Raleigh, of 32 guns, and sailed from Boston 
•on a cruise on 26 Sept. He was almost im- 
mediately sighted by the 50-gun ship Ex- 
periment, commandea by Sir James Wallace, 
who put an end to the Raleigh’s cruise within 
two days after its commencement. Barry, 
finding escape impossible, ran his ship on 
fihoro, hoping to get his crew landed and to 


set her on fire. Before this could b(j accom- 
plished, howcA’er, she was taken possession 
of by the Experiment’s boat, was with some 
trouble got afloat, and added to the English 
Navy, in which the name has been perpetu- 
ated (Beatson, Naval and Military Memoirs^ 
iv. 380). BaiTy had escaped on shore, and the 
young American navy hav'ing been crushed 
almost out of existence, he served with the 
army for the next two years. 

Early in 1781 he Avas api)ointed to the 
Alliance frigate, of 32 guns, which had just 
rt!turiied from a vei’y rtunarkable cruise round 
the ct)ast of Great Britain ns one of the 
squadron commanded by Paul .Tones. Under 
Barry her voyage Avns more commonplace. 
She sailed for France in February, carrying 
Colonel Laurens, the new rex)revsentative of 
th(i Slates at the court of VersailhiS. She 
hift Lorient, on the return vo^'age, on 
31 March, captured a couple of English 
privateers, and on 29 Alny tAvo small ships of 
Avar, the Atalanta and Trepnssy, in the en- 
gagement Avith Avhich Barry was severely 
AV’ounded in the shoulder by a gfrai>e8hot. 
Notwithstanding the very^ gi*eat disiiarity of 
force, the capture of two English men-of-wnr 
was felt to be a great moi*al victory, and 
Bany AA'as received with an outburst of 
I j)oi)ulnr favour. His wound, however, pre- 
j vent^jd him from accei)ting any immediate 
! employment, and before he Avas quite well 
1 the Avar had virtually come to an end. 

1 When in 1794 the United States navy W’as 
reorganised on something like its present 
, footing, Barry was placed at the head of 
! the list as commodore, a distinction he kept 
j till his death, at Phiiadeljihia, on 13 Sejit. 

I 1803. 

! [Ripley and Dana’s New Ameiacan Cyclo- 
piedia ; Cooper’s History of the Navy of the 
Unitetl States, vol. i.] J. K. L. 

BARRY, JOHN MILNER (1768-1822), 
Irish doctor, Avas the eldest son of James 
Barry of Kilgobbin near Bandon, Cork. He 
graduated M.I). at Edinburgh in 1792, and 
ractised medicine at Cork until his death, 
le introduced vaccination into Cork in 
1800, and was thus ' the first to make it 
known to any Irish city. In 1 802 he founded 
the Cork Fever Hospital and House of Re- 
coA’^ery, and was its first jihysician. He held 
the lectureship on agriculture in the Royal 
Cork Institution for many years, and resinied 
the post in 1816. He married Mary, eldest 
daughter of William Phair of Brooklodge 
near Cork in 1808, and died in 1822. In 
1824 a monument with a long laudatory in- 
scription was erected to his memory in the 
grounds of the Fever Hospital by his fellow- 
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townsmen. Dv. J^arry contributed many 
papers on vaccination, fev(*r, and similar 
subjects to the* Lcuubni ‘ Medical and Thysi- 
cal Joumal/ 1800-1 (vois. iii., iv., and vi.) ; j 
to Dr. II arty’s ‘ History of the Contagious 
Fever Fjndemies in Ireland in 1817, 1818, j 
and 1819,’ Dublin, 1820; to Barker and 1 
Cheyne’s ‘Fever in Ireland,’ Dublin, 1821; | 
and to t be ‘ Transactions of the Irish Col leg’e 
of I’hysicians,’ vol. ii. lie also published 
several pamphlets, and wrote many annual 
reports of the Corlc lever II<}spital. In his 
essays he forcibly described the physical 
dangers of drunkenness, and the necessity of 
coercing habitual drunkards by law. He 
also strongly advocated the development of 
female education. 

Dr. Barry’s second son, .John O’Bkien 
Mii.nek Barry (1815-1881), who .studied 
medicine at Paris from 1835 to 183(i, and 
graduated M.l). at Edinburgh in 1837, ]U'ac- i 
ti.sed for some yeai's at laiugharne, at Totnes, 
and finally, from 1852 till his deatli in 1881, 
at Tunbridge "Wells. He published, among ' 
other medical papers, essays on ‘Cystine ’and 
‘ Leucocythemia’ in the ‘ ^Medical Archives,’ 
1858-(K), and on ‘ Dipbtheritis’ in the ‘British 
Medical .Journal,’ 1858. He became a Fellow 
of the Iloyal College of Physicians shortly 
before his death. 

[Iiiforinablon .sintpliod by the 11 ev. E. Milner 
Harry of 8cotliornc Vicarage, Ijincoln.j ' 

S. L. L. I 

BARRY or BARREY, LODOAVICK 
(17th cent.), druma(i.s|, strangely miscalled 
by Anthony a AVood, and in tlie manuscript of 
Coxeter, Ijord Barrj', is known us the authorof 
one comedy, ‘ Rum Alhy , or Alerry I’ricks,’ 4to, 
1611 and 16.36, which lias been included in 
the second and subsequent editions of Dod.s- 
ley’s ‘ Old Plays.’ AVood .says it was acted ; 
by the Children of the King’s Revels before ' 
1611. The only performance of which any 
rt‘Cord exists took jdace at Drury Dane be- 
tween 1 719 and 1723, probably near the lat ter 
date. A manuscript cast which came into 
t he possession of (ienest assigns the nrincipal i 
characters to AA’^ilks, Cibber, jun., Pinketh- i 
man, Mills, Mrs. Booth, and Mrs. Seal. ‘Rum j 
Alley’ is a respectable comedy of its class, j 
written in blank verse, lapsing at times into ; 
rhyme, and, though coarse in language, con- 
tains a fairly amusing and edifying plot. 
The credit of this piece was long assigned to 
Massinger. Baivy, concerning whose origin 
not liing is known, except that he was of gentle 
birth and Irish ext.raction, is supposed to have 
died soon after the production of Ids play. The 
sole evidence in favour of this is that a promise 
made in his preface (hat if ‘ Rum Alley ’ met 


with public apjjroval, he Avould ‘ never cease 
hi.s brain to toil’ until he had produced 

Conceits .so new, .so hHi*mlc.ss free, 

That Puritans themselves may see, 

is not known to have been kept. Ijungbaine 
says that an incident in the play .subse- 
quently used in Killigrew’s ‘ Panson’s AV’od- 
ding ’ ‘ is borrowed,’ as he sujqioses, ‘ fi*om the 
same author from whom Kirkman took th«‘ 
story,’ which is to be found in the ‘ English 
Rogue,’ part iv. chap. 19. The editor of the 
latest edition of Dodsley misconstrues this 
statement into a positive charge of plagiarism 
from the ‘English Rogue,’ and assigns it to the 
‘ Biograph in Dramatica,’ in which no more is 
said than that the same circumstance occurs 
in the jdays of Barry and Killigrewand in the 
‘Engli.sh Rogue,’ and gratuitously charac- 
tei'ises it as ‘ a gross erroi'.’ 

[Wood’.s Athen. Oxon. (Bli.ss), ii. 655 : Lang- 
baiiie’s Dramatic Pocl.s; Baker, Reed, niidjones’s 
Riographia Dramatica; Comi’leat List of all the 
Engli.sh Dramatic Poets, nppemled to Whincop ; 
(ienest ’s Account of the Knglish Stage ; Wai’d’s 
English Dr.imatic Literature.] J. K. 

BARRY, MARTIN, M.D. (1802 1855), 
physician, was born at Fratton, Hants. He 
.studied medicine at Edinburgh, Paris, Eidan- 
gen, Ih'idelberg, Berlin, and London ; was a 
member of the Royal Collegi* of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, and took his AI.l). degree in 1833. 
He was a pupil of Tiedemann at Heidelberg, 
and devoteil his attention to the study of em- 
bryology. He contributed in 1838-9 two 
papers on embryology to the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ and was awarded the royal 
medal in 1839. In the following year he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Societ y . In 1843 
he made the important discovery of the pre- 
.sence of spennatozoa within the ovmm, which 
fact he communicated to the society. This 
observation was challenged by Bischoff, but 
after a lapse of nine years was corroborated 
by Nelson, Newport, and Meissner, and even- 
tually admitted by Bischolf. In that year 
he delivered a course of physiological lect ures 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed house surgeon to the 
Royal Maternity Hospital at Edinburgh,, 
where he distinguished himself in the prac- 
tice of midwifery, and gained the respict and 
love of the poor among whom he practised. 
He again visited the continent in 1849, and 
went to Prague, Giessen, and Breslau, where 
he -worked with Purkinje, wdio translated a 

f taper by Bairy on ‘Fibre,’ which was pub- 
Lsned in Muller’s ‘Archiv’ in 1860. In 
1853 he returned to England, residing at 
Bt'celes in Sufi’olk, and working at his mi- 
croscopical studies up to a short time before- 






his death. He was an indefatigable worker, | knighted in 1860, and on visiting England in 
with the keenest interest in his studies, and J 1862 he was chosen commissioner for the 
to him are due^ the important discoveries of ' colony at the International exhibition. He 
the segmentation of the yolk in the mam- filled a similar office at the Philadelphia ex- 
miferons ovum, and the ptinetration of sper- , hibition in 1876. At the close of this year, 
niatozoa within the zona pellncida. ; owing to the absence of the goveiTior ana the 

[Edinburgh Medical Journal, 1856 ; IJiogra- : chief justice, it fell to Sir Kedmond to ad- 
phischcs Loxikfm der hcrvorragenden Aerzto, j minister for a few days tht» government of 
1884 ; Obituary Notice of li. Society, 1855.] | Victoria. On a late visit to England in 1877, 

R. E. T. he attended the conference of librarians held 


BARRY, PHILIP nn {Jl. 1183), warrior, 
was son of William do Barry, by Angharat, 
uterine sister of Robert Eitz-Stephen. 
Having received from his uncle a grant of 
three cantreds in his own half of ‘ the king- 
dom of Cork,’ viz. Olethan (north of Cork), 
afterwards ‘ Barrymore,’ Muskerry Donegan 
(round Baltimore), and Killede, he came to 
Ireland at the end of February 1183 \ 

ii. 20), accompanied by his brother Gerald i 
[see (TiitAnuus Cambeensis] and their fol- 
lowers, to take possession and to assist his 
uncle Fitz-Stephen. His son Robert, who 
had preceded him by some ten years, fell 
at Lismore in 1185 {iU'puff. ii. 35) after pro- 
longed warfare. His son William succeeded 
to his cantreds, which wex*e confirmed to 
him by King John 8 Nov. 1207 {Cart. 9 
John, m. 5). 

[Expugnatio Hibernise in Rolls series, Giraldi 
Cainbrensis Opera, vol. v. ; Smith’s History of 
Ctii’k (1774), vol. i.] J. n. R. 

BARRY, SiK REUMONI) (1813-1880), 
colonial judge, was born in 1813, the third 
son of Major-general II. G. Bai’iy of Bally- 
clough, Cork, who was descended from a 
member of I^ord Barrymore’s family. Red- 
mond was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he graduated B.A. in 1833, and 
five years later was called to the bar. lie 
went in 1839 to Sydney, New South W’ales, 
and shortly afterwards accepted the office of 
commissioner of t he Coui’t of Requests in the j 
newly formed town of Melbourne, then con- i 
taining but a few thousand inhabitants, and 
struggling for a larger existence. Barry re- 
mained faithful to the place of his adoption 
and in 1850 when the gold discoveries at 
Bendigo creek and Ballarat gave so startling 
an impulse to the growth of the colony that 
it was enabled to part company with New 
South Wales and form itself into the colony 
of Victoria, he was appointed solicitor-general 
with a seat in the legislative and executive 
councils. In the following year he was'made 
a judge, and manifesting great interest in 
the promotion of education, he became in 
1855 the first chancellor of the new Melbourne 
university, and in 1856 president of the board 
of trustees of the public library. He was 


at the liondon Institution, and was elected 
vice-president. He read an instructive paper 
on ‘ Binding,’ another on ‘ Lending Books,’ 

' and a note on ‘ The Literary Resources of 
; Victoria.’ He died in Melbourne 23 Nov. 

1880. That he was one of the most accom- 
: plished, abh?, and energetic of colonists and a 
truly courteous gentleman, is the opinion of 
those who knew him on either side of the 
globe, while the magnificent public library 
at Melbounie, the Technological Institution, 
and the National Gallery of Victoria bear 
testimony to his leaniing, his taste, ami his 
1 zeal. 

[Heaton’s Australian Men of the Time ; Pro- 
ceedings of Conference of Librarians, 1877 ; 
Victorian Year-book, 1880-1.] R. H. 

BARRY, ROBERT be (JL 1175), war- 
rior, was son of AVilliam de Barry, by An- 
1 gharat, uterine sister of Robert Fitz-Slephen, 

' and brother of l*hilip de Barry [see Bakky, 
Biiilip be]. He accompanied his uncle 
Robert to Ireland in 1169, and took part in the 
siege of Wexford, where he was wounded. 
He is mentioned as still engaged in warfare 
about 1176 by his brother Gerald, the his- 
torian [see Gikalbus Cambrknsis], who 
highly extols his prowess. 

[Expugnatio Hiberniaj in Rolls series, Giraldi 
Canibronsis Opera, vol. v.] J. H. R. 

BARRY, SPRANGER (1719-1777), 
actor, was born in 1719 in Skinner Row, 
Dublin. The day of his birth is stated to have 
been 20 Nov. His father, a man of gentle 
descent and an eminent silversmith in Dublin, 
brought him up in his business. With his wife 
Spranger Barry is said to have obtained a sum 
of 1,500/. A few years of mismanagement 
resulted in bankruptcy, and he then became 
an actor. His first appearance took place 
for his benefit at the Theatre Royal in Smock 
Alley, Dublin, on 16 Feb. 1744. The two 
Dublin theatres in Smock Alley and Aungier 
Street, then under the same management, 
were in low water, and the engagement of 
Barry marked the commencement of a better 
state of afiairs. At the time of his appear- 
ance Burry, according to Hitchcock, was the 
possessor of a figure so fine that imagination 
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could not conceive it ‘ more perfect/ To this 
was added a voice, ‘ the harmony and me- 
lody of whose silver tones were resistless.’ 
Foote at this time joined the company, and 
Barry, though a chief attraction, was seldom 
seen. He played, however, in turns, Lear, 
Henry V, Pierre, Orestes, Hotspur, and other 
characters. At Smock Alley Theatre Garrick 
and Barry first met, the former, three years 
Barry’s senior,being already acknowledged the 
first actor on the stage. Garrick shared with 
Thomas Sheridan the round of his favourite 
charact(;rs, thus furnishing Barry with ample 
opportunities of study. On 4 Oct. 1746 
Barry, engaged by Lacy, who became shortly 
afterwards partner with Garrick in the ma- 
nagement of Drury Lane, made as Othello 
his first appearance at that theatre. He 
speedily won his way into public favour. 
GarricK and Barry appeared alternately in ; 
‘Hamlet ’ and ‘ Macbeth,^ and sometimes in the ' 
same piece, as on the production, 13 Feb. ! 
1748, of Moore's comedy, ‘The Foundling,’ 
in which Garrick played Young Belmont, and 
Barry Sir Charles Raymond, to the Faddle of , 
Macklin, the Rosetta of Mrs. Woffington, ' 
and the Fidelia of Mrs. Cibber. Barry, who I 
had profited by the teaching of Macklin, felt ' 
himself handicapped by the position of Gar- 
rick as manager, and after a success in Romeo 
which roustid some jealousy even in Garrick, 
he quitted, at the close of the season of 1749- 
1750, Drury Lane for Covent Garden, taking 
with him his J uliet, Mrs. Cibber. The rivalry 
of Garrick and Barry now commenced in 
earnest. In 1750 ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ was 

} )roduced simultaneously at the two great 
louses. At Drury Lane Garrick was, of 
course, Romeo, Wootlward being Mercutio, 
and Miss Bellamy, whose first appearance at 
the theatre this was, Juliet. At Co vent 
Garden Barry and Mrs. Cibber reappeared as 
Romeo and Juliet, and Macklin was Mer- 
cutio. Francis Gentleman, author of the 
‘ Dramatic Censor,* says that ‘ Garrick com- 
manded most applause, Barry most tears.’ 
Cooke declares that the critics decided in 
favour of Barry ; Macklin, who disliked Gar- 
rick, records that Barry was the best Romeo 
he ever saw, while Garrick was nowise qua- 
lified for t he part. Mrs. Bellamy asserts that, 
except in the scene with the Friar, Barry was 
universally allowed to have exceeded Gar- 
rick. ^ That Barry was superior in characters 
in which his noble figure, handsome face, and 
harmonious voice were of eminent service 
to him, may be conceded. When intellectual 
subtlety was of more importance than physi- 
cal gifts, Garrick’s supremacy was easily 
shown. ‘ Romeo and J uliet ’ was played twelve 
consecutive nights at each house, and a thir- 


teenth at Drury Lane. An epigram in the 
‘ Daily Advertiser ’ expresses the annoyance 
of playgoers : — 

‘ Well, what’s to-night ? ’ says angry Ned, 

As up from bed he rouses ; 

‘ Romeo again,’ and shakes his head— 

‘A plague on both your houses ! ’ 

I In 1754-5 Barry visited Ireland, returning 
again to Co vent Garden. Four years later 
j ho and Woodward migrated to Dxiblin, in 
. which city they built the Crow Street theatre, 
which they opened 23 Oct. 1758. Barry did 
not appear imtil 3 Nov., when he played 
Hamlet. ’I'he struggle between the two 
Dublin theatres caused loss to both manage- 
ments. This did not, however, prevent Barry 
and his partner from building and opening, 
in 1761, a new theatre in Cork. In 1762, 
Woodward, having lost the greater part of his 
savings, returned to Covent Garden. For 
four to five years longer Barry continued the 
struggle. Ruined and harassed in mind and 
body, ho then yielded the Crow Street theatre 
to Mossop, t he manager of the rival house in 
Smock Alley, and rottirning to London ap- 
peared at the Haymarkt't, then under the 
management of Foote. He had during the 

t )reviou8 summer appeared with Mrs. Dancer 
see Barky, Ann Spranokk], who had been 
associated with him in Ireland, at the Hay- 
market Opera House. In 1768, her first 
husband having died, Mrs. Dancer was mar- 
ried to Barry, who had lost his first wife. 
Husband and wife were at this time both 
engag(‘d by Garrick, Burry, after an absence 
of ten years, having reappeared on 21 Oct. 
1767 as Othello on the stage on which he 
was first seen in England. In October 1774 
Barry, this time accompanied by his wife, 
again migrated to Co vent Garden. At this 
house ho remained, partially disabled by gout, 
until his death, which tooK place on 10 Jan. 
1777. Though destitute of tact, knowledge, 
and judgment, Barry was one of the ablest 
actors our stage has seen. His career was 
a success marred only by his attempts to 
play heroic characters. He was extravagant 
in living, and is said to have offended his 
most distinguished guests by the ostentatious 
style of his entertainments. Though best 
known in tragedy, Barry was of admitted 
excellence in some comic characters, especially 
as Lord Towneley. 

[Ili/^chcock’s Historical "View of the Irish 
Stage ; Tate Wilkinson’s Mirror or Actor’s 
Tablet; The Dramatic Censor, 2 vols,, 1770; 
Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies ; Genest’s Account 
of the English Stage ; Theatrical Biography ; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror ; Murphy’s Life of 
Garrick, &c.] J. K. 
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BARRY, THOMAS db (Jl, 1600), canon 
of Glasgow, and chief magistrate of Both- 
well, wrote a poem on the battle of Otter- 
burn, the greater part of wliich is quoted in 
the eighteenth century editions of Fordun’s 
* Scotichronicon.’ According to Dempster 
he flourished in 1660, and in all likelihood 
he is identical with the Tliomas de Barry, 
presbyter, whose name appears as notary 
in a document preserved in the ‘ llegistrum 
Episcopatus Glasguensis ’ in 1603. 

[Dempster’s Hist. Eccl. Gent. Scot. (1627), 
pp. 106-7 ; Tanner’s Bihl. Brit. p. 78 ; Eordun’s 
Sfotichronicon, continimtion by Bower, iv. 1079- 
1094 ; Kegistrum Episcopatus Glasguensis (Ban* 
natyne Club, 1843), i. 294.] 

BARRYMORE, first Earl of. [See 
Barky, David Eitjs-David.] j 

BARTER, RICHARD, M.D. (1802- 
1870), physician, was born at Cooldaniel, co. 
Ooi*k. His father died during his childhood, | 
and this loss, together with the troubles conse- | 
quent on the outbreak of the Whiteboy insur- ; 
rection, caused his education to be much neg- 
lected. Having qualified at the London Col- 
lege of Physicians, lie began his professional 
career as dispensary doctor at Inniscarra. 
During the cholera visitation of 1832 he be- 
came impressed with the curative power of 
water. Soon after the cholera had disap- 
peared he removed from Inniscarra to the 
neighbourhood of Mallow, where he married 
Miss Newman. In 1836 ho returned to his 
old neighbourhood, and for some time took 
deep interest in farming, helping to establish 
4ind acting as secretary of the Agricultural 
■Society of the County of Cork. The visit 
of Captain Claridgo, a warm advocate of 
hydropathy, to Cork in 1842 strengthened 
Barter’s previously formed ideas, and led j 
him to set up the St. Anne’s water-cure es- 
• tablishment at Blarney. In spite of a good , 
deal of ridicule, his house prospered, and he * 
«oon had a large number of patients as 
boarders. On reading Urquhart’s ‘Pillars ^ 
of Hercules ’ he was so much struck by the I 
author’s account of hot-air baths, that he asked j 
him to come and stay with him. He eagerly 
adopted the new doctrine, and set up the 
first hot-air baths in the British dominions ; 
for though Urquhart introduced the prin- 
ciple, Barter’s friends declare that he was 
the first to carry it into practical working. 
Although the prosperity of his establish- 
ment was somewhat shaken by .J^his Tnew 
move. Barter soon regained his lost ground. 
Another important step was taken when, 
after a few years, he set up and advocated a 
hot-air bath without vapour — the so-called 
Turkish bath. Barter spent much time and I 


money in travelling about to explain his 
system, and in forwarding its adoption. He 
edited a pamphlet containing extracts from 
the ‘ Pillars of Hercules ’ under the title of 
‘ The Turkish Bath, with a View to its In- 
troduction into the British Dominions,’ 1866. 
Extracts from lectures delivered by Barter 
and Urquhart were published at Melbourne 
in a tract entitled ‘ The Turkish Bath ’ (pp. 8), 
1860. Barter died on 3 Oct. 1870. 

[Recollections of the late Dr. Barter.] 

W. H. 

BARTHfiLEMON, FRANgoIS HIP- 
POLITE (1741-1808), violinist, bom «t 
Bordeaux 27 July 1741, the son of a French 
oificer and an Irish lady, adopted the pro- 
fession of music at the instance of the Earl 
of Kelfr, having been previously an officer 
in the Irish brigade. lie studied the art of 
violin-playing on the continent, and came to 
England as a professional violinist in 1766. 
He was appointed leader of the opera band, 
and in the following year his opera, ‘ Pelo- 
pida,’ was produced at the King’s Theatre. 
In this year (1766) he married a singer, Miss 
Mary Young. In 1768 he was engaged by 
Garrick to compose the music for a burletta 
called ‘ ()rj)heu8,’and in the same year brought 
out his opera, ‘Le fleuve Scamandre,’ in Paris. 

' In 1770, he became leader at Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, a post which he held until 1776, when 
! he went with his wife on a professional tour 
on the continent, returning in the following 
: year, and apparently resuming his duties at 
Vauxhall. In 1784 he and his wife went to 
Dublin for a t ime. During some of Haydn’s 
visits to Ijondon, 1791-1799, Barth6l6mon 
> became intimate with him. Besides the works 
} above mentioned the following compositions 
are ascribed to Barth616mon: Music for ‘The 
Enchanted Girdle’ and ‘The .Judgment of 
Paris,’ 1768; for ‘The Election’ and ‘The 
Maid of the Oaks,’ 1774 ; for ‘ Belphegor,’ 
1778; and several chamber compositions. 
Burney speaks in glowing temis of Barth6- 
l^mon’s violin-playing, and especially of his 
manner of executing an adagio, wbich he 
calls ‘ truly vocal.’ lie died 23 J uly 1808. 

[Burney’s Hist, of Music ; Parkos’s Musical 
Memoirs, i. 16, 94; Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians ; Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxviii. pt. 2, 
p. 662.] J. A. F. M. 

BARTHLET or BARTLETT, JOHN 
(Jl. 1566), theological writer, was a minister 
of the church of England, and held strongly 
Calvinistic opinions. In 1666 he published a 
work entitled the ‘ Pedegrewe [Pedigree] of 
Heretiques, wherein is truely and plainely set 
out the first roote of Heretiques begun in the 
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Ohuvch since the time and passage of the 
Gospel, together with an oxan^le of the off- 
spring of the same. Iiondon,by Ilenry Denham 
for Lucas llarryson.’ On the title-page is an 
engraving of the bear and ragged staff, and 
the book is dedicated to the Karl of Leicester, 
who is described as a ‘ speciull Mecaenas to 
euery student,’ and ‘ so fauorable and zelous 
a friend to the ministiue.’ Some Latin hexa- 
meters and sapphics by graduates of Cam- 
bridge, addressed to the reader, preface the 
volume. The work was prepared as a reply to 
the ‘Hatchet of Heresies ’ (Antwerp, lo65), 
an anti-Lutheran pamphlet, translated by 
Kiehard Shacklock, of Trinity College, (Cam- 
bridge, from the ‘l)e Origine Ilmresium 
nostri teinporis ’ of Cardinal Stanislaw Ho- 
zyusz (Hosius), Bishoj) of Culm and Warmia. 
Darthlet, scandalised by Shacklock’s contempt 
for the doctrines of the Keformation, tried to 
show that all Roman catholic doctrines were 
tainted by heresies traceable to either Judas 
Iscariot or Simon Magus. His table of here- 
tics is of appalling length, and includes such 
obscure sects as ‘Visiblers,’ ‘(^uantitiners,’ 
‘ Metamorphistes,’ and ‘ Mice-feeders.’ A let- 
ter from a John Dartelot to Thomas Cromwell, 
dated 1535, revealing a scandalous passage 
in the life of the prior of CJrutehed Friars in 
London, is printed from the Cottonian M8. 
(^Cleopat. K. iv. f. 134) in Wright’s ‘ Letters 
relating to the Suppression of Monasteries,’ 
p. 59 (C^amdtm Soc.). A John liartlet was 
vicar of JStortford, Essex, from 23 Feb. 
1555-6 until 5 March 1560-1 (Nkwoot/rt’s 
JRepertorie of London, i. 896). ‘One liarth- 
lett, a divinity lecturer of St. Giles’, Cripple- 
gate,’ was suspended by Ui.shop Grindal on 
4 May 1566 (6'a/. State Papers, 1547-1580, 
p. 271). It is probable that these notices 
refer to the author of the ‘ Pedegrewe,’ whose 
name was very variously spelt. 

[Tanner’s IJibl. Brit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

8. L. L. 

BARTHOLOMEW (d. 1184), bishop of 
Exeter, was a native of Brittany. He was 
for some time archdeacon of Exeter. His 
npiK)intment to the bishopric was due to 
the influence of Archbishop Theobald, who 
shortly before his death wrote a most ur- 
gent letter recommending him to the notice 
of Henry II and his chancellor. Bucket 
(1161). While bishop he is said to have or- 
dained Baldwin, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the priesthood, and in later 
times to nave made nim archdeacon. Bar- 
tholomew comes into prominence in connec- 
tion with Becket. He was one of the two 
bishops appointed by Henry II to secure the 
election of his great chancellor to the see of 


Canterbury. In 1164 he consented to the 
Constitutions of Clarendon. He Avas also 
present at the council of Xortharapton in the 
same year, and when Becket asked advice of 
the assembled bishops as to how he should 
meet the king’s demand for the accounts of 
his chancellorship, Bartholomew gaAO his 
metropolitan the blunt recommendation that 
it was better for one head to be endangered 
than for the whole church to be in peril. 
Later he threw himself at Becket’s feet re- 
peating similar Avords, and received the harsh 
reproach that he was a coward and not wise in 
t ho things t hat belonged to God. In the long 
Becket controversy he seems to have steered 
a middle course, and to haA'c succeeded in of- 
fending neither party. In 1 1 64 he AA’^as one 
of the five bishops sent Avith Henry’s appeal 
to Alexander 111 at Sens, and, being the last 
of them to speak, exhorted the pope to settle 
the dispute Avithout delay by sending legates. 
The next year (1166) Gilbert Foliot wrote to 
the pope that he had not received the full 
share of Peter ponce due from Bartholomew’s 
diocese, and added that, Avhen he represented 
this deficiency to the bishop, BartholomeAv 
replied by taking back the sum he had already 
brought. HoAvever, he managed to explain 
his conduct in this matter to Alexander’s 
satisfaction. Though apparently keeping on 
good terms with the king, BartholomoAV Avas 
yet in communication with the other party, 
.fohn of Salisbury advises his brot her to pre- 
fer this bishop’s adA'ice to his OAvn, and, in 
sending him a summons to be present at a 
council in Becket’s name, gives him the fullest 
power of evading it if he thought well (1 166) f 
and indeed Bartholomew deserved this trust, 
for he had about the same time refused to join 
in an appeal to the pope against Becket. A 
desperate effort seems to have been made by 
his brother bishops in 1167 to force Bartholo- 
mew to declare luinself on one side, but appa- 
rently without success. Alexander III, who 
was accustomed to call him and the bishop 
of Worcester the two candlesticks of the 
English church, in 1169 gave him, in concert 
with the archbishop of Rouen, the power 
of absolving the excommunicated bishops. 
When Gilbert Foliot Avas excommunicated in 
his oAvn cathedral, he crossed over the sea, and 
received absolution at the hands of these two- 
prelates. Next year Bartholomew took part 
in the coronation of the young Ilenry, and 
was the only bishop who escaped excommu- 
nication for his share in that ceremony. On 
Becket’s death the see of Canterbury was left 
vacant for more than tAvo years, and in this 
interval Bartholomew seems to have been 
very active in ecclesiastical matters. Ho ap- 
pears to have been appointed to investigate 
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into the conduct of the prior of 8t. Augus- 
tine’s at Canterbury, and wrote a most indig- 
nant report to 1 lie pope on t be conduct of that 
dignitary, and the disorder and waste of the j 
community he was supposed to rule. Letters ' 
are preserved, written by him to Alexander 
III, begging him to confirm the elections ' 
lately made to lEei'eford and Winchester, and 
urging him in the strongest terms not to dis- j 
allow t he election of Richard of Dover to the 
sec of Canterbury ; though in after days, if 
we may tiaist Giraldus Cambrensis, he would 
have been only too ready to recall his recom- 
mendation (see (liRAi.DUs Camh. Rolls Ser. ! 
vii. 58, 59). After Becket’s deat h Canterbury , 
Cat hodral was closed for nearly a year, and on 
its reopening Bartholomew preached the first ' 
sermon, choosing for his t ext the words : ‘ Ac- ; 
cording to the multitude of my sorrows have 
thy consolations rejoiceil my soul.’ In May 
1175 he was present at \\ cat minster when , 
the archbishop’s canons were promulgated, 
and in July at the council of Woodstock, | 
when pastors were chosen for the vacant 
churches. Two years later he signed Henry 
ll’s award bt‘tween t he kings of Cast ile and 
Xavarre at the great council of Westminster. 

( )nly two months before t his, having been com- 
missioned to inquire into the state of Ames- 
biiry nunnery, ho dismissed the abbess, who 
set'ms to have been leading a not oriously loose 
life, and reformed the whole establishment 
(Walter of Coventry, Rolls Ser. i. 274). 
These appear to have been his last recorded 
acts before his death, which occurred in 1184. 
Leland and other English biographers give 
Bartholomew gi’oat praise for his learning, 
and add that he and Baldwin used to dedicate 
their works to each other. One of Bartholo- 
mew’s last treatises must have been his ‘ Dia- 
logus contra Judieos,’ if 1 ^eland is right in say- 
ing that this was dedicated to Baldwin when 
bishop of Worcester (1 189-4). Amongst 
others of Bartholomew’s writings enumerated 
by the same authorities ai*e a work on Tlxomas 
n Becket’s death, one on pi’edestination, and 
another entitled ‘ Penitent iale,’ of which a 
copy still exists among the Cotton MSS. 
(Faust. A. viii. 1). Bartholomew seems to 
have been friendly with the most learned 
men of his agti. ^ Walter Map praises his 
eloquence in the ‘ De Xugis Curialium ; * 
St. Hugh (afterwards of TJncoln) seems to 
have been acquainted with him, and Qiral- 
dus Cambrensis devotes several pages to an 
account of his life, and relates several st^^ries, 
which seem to show that Bartholomew had 
a stTong turn for uttering stinging remarks. 
Hetalso tells us that it was to Bartholomew 
that William de Tracy made a confession of 
the' terrors in which he lived after having 


borne a ^lart in Becket’s death ; and Giraldus 
adds that from the time of this confession the 
bishop alwajrs maintained that Ilenr}'^ was 
responsible lor the archbishop’s murder. For 
a full list of BartholomeAv’s writings see Pits 
and I'anner. 

[Leland, 225 ; Bale, 224 ; Pits, De Angl. 
Script. 249 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Materials for 
the Life of Thomas Becket (Roll.s Ser.), ii. 328 , 
339 , 402 , &c., iii. 92 , 117 , 613 , iv. 16 , 354 , 
V. 14 , 72 , 210 , 295 , vi. 71 , 320 , 606 ; Ralph of 
Coggeshall (Rolls Sor.), 20 ; Roger of Hoveden 
(Rolls Sen), i. 230 , ii. 78 , 121 , 130 , 289 ; Map, 
Du Nxigis Curialium, i. xii; Vita llugonis ap. B. 
Perzii Bibliothecam Asceticam, x. 262 , &c. ; 
Migne’s Cursus Patrologia*, exeix. 362 , cciv. 
642 ; Giraldus Cambrensis (Rolls Ser.), vii. 62 .] 

T. A. A. 

BARTHOLOMEW, S.vpx (rf. 1193), waa 
a Xoi'thumbriaii hermit of some celebrity, 
who flourished in the twidfth century. His 
life was most probably written by Galfrid, 
the author of the biography of St. Godric, and 
a monk of Bartholomew’s own monastery of 
St. Mary at Durham. In any case, it- pro- 
fesse.s to be written in the lifetime of the 
saint’s contemporaries. According to this 
life, Bartholomew Ava.s boni at Witeb or 
Whitby. II is real name, we are told, was 
Tostius (Tostig?), which his parents changed 
to William to avoid the laughter of his 
playmates. After an early life of trifling 
and scurrility, a vision of Christ so far 
sobered him us to lead him to wander abroad 
among strange nations, till at last he found 
himself in Norway, which had so lately been 
christianised by the help of English missiun- 
! aries. Here the bishop ordained him, first 
deacon, and then priest. After three years Bar- 
, tholomxrw returned to England, and, having 
, for some little time served in a Northumbrian 
j church,joinedthe monks at Durham. Thence, 

I in obedience to an apparition of St. Cuthbert, 
he went to Fame. On reaching Fame he- 
found it already occupied by a monk named 
Ebwin, Avho with much reluctance wdthdreAV 
in favour of Bartholomew. The new hermit’s 
life was one of the strictest asceticism. Tlie- 
fame of his sanctity Avas soon spread abroad 
throughout the north. For all his guests he 
supplied food, and, though not eating himself, 
Avould enter into conversation Avith them OA'er 
their meal. In 1162 his solitude was broken 
by the arrival of the prior Thomas, whoso 
company was so little to BartliolomcAv’s relish 
that he left the island and once more joined hia 
old confraternity at Durham, till the united 
prayers of the brothers, the ncAV prior, and the 
bisho]), at last induced him to return. When, 
in about a year, Thomas died, Bartholomew 
Avas once more alone, and continued so till 
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liis death, which appears to have happened 
on St. John’s Day in 1193. Hound his 
death-bed were gathenjd many monks, espe- 
cially from the Scotch abbey of Coldingham, 
whose brethren, we are told, were very 
dear to him, and whom he requested to bury 
him in the island where he had now spent 
more than forty-two years of his life, ‘for 
the ])lace is holy.’ The date of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s death may be considered as fairly 
certain. From incidental remai’ks in the con- 
temporary life the Bollandist fathers have 
lundi! t he calculation that it cannot have been j 
in any other year than 1 182 or 1 193, and this 
later date agrees very well with the words of ! 
t he narrative. For we are told that Bart lui- ' 
lomew commenced his htirmit’s life during | 
the priorship of 1 Laurence, and continued in 
this state for forty-two years and six months, 
till his death. As Laurence is admitted to 
have entered on his office in 1 149, and to have 
relinquished it in 1154, he would have been 
ruling St. Mary’s at the beginning of 1161, a 
time wdiich will give us 24 June 1 193 exactly 
as the date of Bartholomew’s death. 

[Acta Sanet. 24 June, 833, &c. ; Dugdale's Mo- 
nasticun,!. 230 (od. 1817); Bro\vno-WiUi8’.s His- 
tory of Mitred Abbeys, i. 2o9 ; for names of the 
priors at Durham see also Monachus Dunclmcnsis 
and Galfrid de Coldingham, ap. Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra, 720, 721 ; Simeon of Durham (R. S.), pr. 
xlixnndl69.] T. A. A. 

BARTHOLOMEW Anglicus. [See 

Of.ANVIL.] 

BARTHOLOMEW, ALFRED (1801- 
1845), architect, was born in London on 
J28 March 1801, and died on 2 .Ian. 1845. 
He was editor of the ‘ Builder,’ and author 
of several works upon practical architectural 
questions, the chief of which are : ‘ Specifi- 
cations for Practical Architecture,’ a com- 
pilation of forms of documents necessary for 
the execution of detail work in buildings ; 
a paper entitled ‘Hints relative to the Con- 
struction of Fireproof Dwellings’ (Lend. 
1839) ; both of wdiich were well received, 

1 hough now of little professional value ; and 
a synopsis of the Builaing Act, first published 
in the ‘ Builder,’ and revised and corrected 
for sepamte publication, under the title of 
^Cyclopaedia of the New Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act,’ by the author only a few weeks 
before his death. During his editorship of the 
■ ‘ Builder ’ ih 1844, Bartholomew also contri- 
buted many articles upon various professional 
subjects to its columns, and under his editor- 
ship the circulation of the journal increased. 
Originally destined for commercial life, young 
Bartholomew received only the moderate 


education of a middle-class school. But 
having mauifi^sted a decided aptitude for 
mathematics, his parents articled him to Mr. 
J. II. Good, architect, of Hatton Garden, a 

E upil of Sir J. Soane. Bartholomew devoted 
, imself enthusiastically to this profession, 
j He studied the classic style in the greatest 
I of Sir J. Soane’s works, the Bank of p]ngland, 
the details of which he used to spend much 
of his time in measuring. But his mastiir’s 
employment in ecclesiastical work soon di- 
verted him to the more congenial study of 
Gothic, esjM'cially church Gothic, architec- 
ture, his enthusiasm for which led to the 
foundation of a society, of which he was one 
of t he earliest and most ardent members, of 
‘ Freemasons of the Church, for the recovery, 
maintenance, and furtherance of the true 
principles and practice of architecture.’ To 
the same period of mental development may 
also be assigned his publication, in 1831, of 
‘ Sacred Lyrics, bein^ an attempt to render 
the Psalms of David more applicable to 
parochial psalmody.’ Although certainly 
superior, in freedom and grace of e.xpression 
at least, to previous versions of the Psalms 
used in England, and praised as such by 
various of tlui bishops in private letters to 
the author, this attempt did not prove suc- 
cessful, and has now been long a^o forgotten. 
Afterwards the poet devoted himself more 
exclusively to arcnitecture, and, in the course 
of the few years that remained to him of 
life, produced the various works we have 
named, and earned for himself the x’cspcct 
and esteem of his professional brethren. A 
few weeks before his death he canvassed 
successfully for the post of district surveyor 
of Hornsey. His (‘xi'rtions brought on an 
attack of rheumatic gout and fever, upon 
which bronchitis fatally supervened, and lie- 
died in his house in Gray’s Inn, London, at 
the age of forty-four. 

[Builder, 1845.] G. W. B. 

BARTHOLOMEW, ANN CHAR- 
LOITE (d. 1862), authoress, flower and 
miniature painter, was the daughter of Ar- 
nall Fayermann and niece of John Thomas, 
bishop of Rochester. She was bom nep 
the beginning of the century at Lodden, in 
Norlblk. In 1825 she published a farce 
(first acted at the Marylebone Theatre May 
1849) with the title ‘ It’s only my Aunt.’ 
In 1827 she married Walter Tumbull, the 
musitial composer. As his widow she pub- 
lished in 1840 the ‘Songs of Azrael’ and 
other haimless poems. In the same year she 
became the second wife of the flower painter, 
Valentine Bartholomew [q. v.]. She wrote 
one other play, which, appeared in 1846, with 
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the title of ‘ The or tlie Farmer’s 

Daughter,^ a domestic drama in two acts.’ 
She occasionally exhibited flow«'r or fruit 
pieces; the print-room of the British Museum 
has one beautiful water-colour drawing in 
this hind ; but her chief employment was 
upon miniatures for brooches and jewellery. 
She last exhibited in 185(} and 1857. She 
died 18 Aug. 1862. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of English School ; 
Ottley’s Supplement to Bryan’s Diet. 1866 ; 
Athenaeum, August 1862 ; Brit. Mus. Gen. Cat. ; 
Cooper’s Men of the Time, 9th ed. 1875.] 

E. R. 

BARTHOLOMEW, DAVID K WEN (rf. 
1821), captain in the royal navy, a native 
of Linlithgowshire, was pressed out of a 
merchant ship in 1794. lie appears to have 
had a superior education for his rank of life, 
and was shortly after his impressment rated 
as a midshipman. He servi'd in the West 
Indies, on the coast of Ireland, in the North 
Sea, and with Sir Home Popham in the 
Romney on the East India station. When 
the Romney was paid off, in 1808, he found 
himself ‘ a passed midshipman adrift upon 
the wide world,’ and wrote to I^oi’d St. 
Vincent, then first lord of the admiralty, 
stating his services and asking for advance- 
ment. Lord St. Vincent was not likely to 
consider with favour the claims of any one 
who might be supposed to be a prot5g6 of 
Sir Home Popham, and took no notice of 
his letter. Bartholomew continued writing, 
and at the eighth letter St. Vincent, wearied 
of his importunity, ordered him to be pressed. 
He was sent down to tlu^ Inflexible at the 
Nore, but was soon afterwards again placed 
on the quarter-deck. The case was brought 
before parliament and was referred to a 
select committee, which reported, by im- 
plication, that the impressment of Bar- 
tholomew was a violation of the usage of the 
navy, an arbitrary atul viohuit act which 
must disgust all young men who haver 
nothing but their merits to recommend them, 
and likely, therefore, to be injurious to the 
service. 

It was probably in consequence of this 
report that he was promoted to^be iTlieute- 
nant, 20 July 1805, in which rank he served 
throughout the greater part of the war, till 
in February 1812, whilst in command of the 
Richmond brig, on the south coast of Spain, 
he drove on shore and destroyed the French 
rivateer Intr6pide. For this gallant service 
e was made commander, 21 March 1812 ; 
and after some little time on half-pay he had 
command of the Erebus fooket-ship on the 
coast of North America. This formed one 
of the small squadron which, under Captain 


James Alexander Gordon, went uji the Poto- 
mac, received the capitulation of Alexandria, 

28 Aug., and forced its way back after an 
•arduous and brilliant campaign of twenty- 
three days (.Iambs, Naval History (ed. 1 860), 
V. 180). lie was next engaged on the coast 
of Georgia, and on 22 Feb. 1815 in the boat 
expedition, under Captain Phillott, up the 
St. Mary’s river {ibid. v. 236). His conduct 
on these occasions won for him his post 
rank, which he received on 13 June, as w«*ll 
ns the companionship of the Bath. In 1818 
he was appointed to the Leven, a small 
frigate, for surveying servict‘, in which he 
was engaged for nearly three years. He had 
surveyed the Azores, part of the west coast 
of Africa, ami was employed amongst the 
Cape Verde Islands, when he sickened and 
died at Porto Praya in the island of St. lago^ 
19 Feb. 1821. 

[Ruse, Now Gen. Biog. Diet.] J. K. L. 

BARTHOLOMEW, VALENTINE, 
flower painter (1799-1879), Avas bom 18. Ian. 
1799 ; in 1827 he maiTied Miss Hullmandell, 
who died in .Tanuary 1839. In the following 
year Mrs. Walter Turnbull, widow of the . 
musical composer, became liis second wife 
[see Baktiiolom ew, Ann Ch AWiiOTTK]. Bar- 
tholomew was a member of the old Water 
Colour Society from 1835 until the time of 
his death. For many years he held the post 
of floAver painter in ordinary to the Ductless 
of Kent and the present queen. He died in 
his eightieth year 21 March 1879. 

[Cooper’s Men of t he Time, 9 th ed. ; Athenipiim, 

29 March 1879.] E. R. 

BARTLEMAN, JAMES (1769-1821), 
vocalist, bom 19 Sept. 1769, was educated 
under Dr. Cooke, of Westminster, and became 
a chorister in the abbey. He distinguished 
himself CA'en as a boy singer, ami by his 
gentle, amiable disposition, became a great 
fav'ourite not only Avith his master, but also 
Avith Sir John Hawkins, whose daughter, 
in her ‘Anecdotes,’ mentions him frequently, 
and always with the highest admiration, 
not only of his talents, but of his character. 
He made his first appearance as a bass singer 
in 1788 at the Ancient Concerts, and he kept 
up his connection with that institution, with 
only one break, until he was compelled by 
ill-iiealth to resign. During the seasons 
1791-1795, he quitted the Ancient Concerts 
for the newly established vocal* concerts, 
where he held the post of leading bass. 
Though he is usually called a bass singer, his 
voice seems to haA'e had rather the character 
of a baritone, for a contemporary critic (Zon- 
don Magazine for 1820) speaks of its being 
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inromjMirably moro agreeable and eftectiv 
than a bass, and also compares it to the 
violoncello. Ills compass was of unusual 
extent, from 1^ below the bass stave to G 
above it. Tlie same c ritic tells us that his 
intonation was wonch'rfully true, and that 
his richness and ‘ecjuality of tone resulted 
in part from his peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion; as instances of which, the words ‘die’ 
and ‘smile’ are given as ‘doy’and ‘smawele.’ 
JJe Iiad the good sense to perceive' the won- 
dc'i'fiil beauties of Purcell’s solos, and in one 
season he revived nearly all those buss songs 
which are now the best known specimens of 
the composer’s work. Drs. Oullcott and 
Crotch wrote songs especially for him. He 
was a beautiful copyist of music, as is shown 
by a copy of Mai'enzio’s madrigals made by 
him, which is now in the Pritish Museum. 
Fn the ‘ J jondon Magazine ’ of April 182 1, Ave 
read that he is too ill to sing, but hopes ai'e 
held out of his recovery from the disease to 
which he had long been subjc'ct. But on 
15 April he died; he Avas buried in the 
chusters of Westminster Abbey. 

[Ilarmonieon for 1830; Miss Hawkins’s Am^c- 
dotc!s (1822); London Magazine, Decembor 1820, 
April 1821 ; Parkes's Musical Memories, i. 249; 
and Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.] 

.1. A. F. M. 

BARTLET, JOHN {Jl. 1602), noncc>n- 
formist divine, was educated at tlus univeu’sity 
of Cambridge, Avhere he enjoyed the friend- 
sliip of Hr. Sibbes. The authorities are di- 
vided as to AA'helher he Avas the father or fln^ 
brother of William Bartlet of Buleford. He 
a]»]>ears to have been of a somewhat morbid 
habit of mind, ns he is said to have been 
compfdled to abandon the study f)f aujitomy, 
in Avhich he engaged Avhile at Cambridge, 
owing to a monomaniacal aversion to food, 
induced by familiarity with the internal 
structure of the human gullet. Having en- 
tei*ed the church he obtained the living of 
8t. Thomas’s, Exeter, being then in high 
favour with Bishop Hall. Subseqiiently he 
Avas collated to the rectory of 8t. Mary Major 
in the same city, which he retained until 
1 662, wheil he was deprived for nonconfor- 
mity. Not withstanding his ejectment, he con- 
tinued to reside in Exeter, ])reaching as he 
found opportunity. He died in extreme old 
age, at what precise date is not known. He 
was a conscientious and laborious preacher, 
and the author of some works of a devotional 
and doctrinal character. His chief books are 
entitled : * A Summary View of the chief 
Heads of practical Divinity,’ 8vo, 1670, and 
‘ Directions for right recehnng the Lord’s 
Su]»per,’ 8vo, 1679. 


[Walker’s Sutforings of the Clergy, ii. 192 ; 
Palmer’s Noncouf. Mom. ii. 36 ; Wood’s Athenne 
(Bliss), iii. 26d.] J. M. R. 

BARTLET, AVILLIAM (d. 1682), in- 
dependent minister, educated at New Inn 
Hall, Oxford, is found officiating to a congre- 
gation at Wapping in 1647, and was lecturer 
at Bideford tAVo 3 'ears later. He is the author 
of two learned Avorks : 1 . ‘ ’Ixyaypatpia, or a 
Model of the PrimitiA*e Congregational AVay,’ 
apparently an attempt to recover the order of 
divine service amongst the primitive Chris- 
tians for imitation by the modoims, published 
in London, 1647, 4to. 2 . ‘ Sovereign Balsam ; 
gently applied in a feAV Aveighty considei-a- 
t ions (by Avay of ()uciy) for healing the dis- 
tempers of such ])r()fessors of religion as Satan 
hatli Avounded and drawn aside (under the 
notion of liA'ing in God) to the utter re- 
nouncing and casting off the use of DiA’ine 
Ordinances and Gospid Instruments of Wor- 
ship,' London, 1649, 4to, a Avork directed 
against some sect of fanatics Avho believed 
they had reached a state of poidect sinless- 
ness. Bartlet enumerates thirt j'-tAA'o of their 
tenets, of Avhich tlu; folloAving two may 
servo as specimens : ( 1 ) ‘ That they cannot 
join in prayer Avith olliers because of con- 
fession of wants, sins, draAving near to God, 
and petitions for the Lord’s presence, giving 
out of help, <S:c., Avith Avhich they cannot 
close because of denying the first and enjoy- 
ing the latter;’ and ( 2 ) ‘that a saint may 
outlive all his religion, all ties upon his con- 
science, and yet remain a saint.’ Bai’tlet aa’us 
one of the commissioners for DoA'onshire ; 
AA'^as ejected from Bideford 1 662 ; Avas once 
imprisoned ; and died in 1682. 

[Brit. Mus. Csf. ; Wood’s Athonm (Bliss), iii. 
264-5; Palmer, ii. 4; Walker’s Sufferings, ii. 
250.] J. M. K. 

BARTLETT, BEN.IAMIN (1714 -1787), 
numismatical and topographical writer, Avns 
of an old-established quaker family at Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, where his father was an 
apothecary, having for his apprentice the 
afterwards celebrated Dr. Fothergill. At an 
early age Bartlett showed a great aptitiuh' 
for antiquarian pursuits, and leaving Brad- 
ford, he removed to London, where he set u]> 
an apothecary’s business for himself in lied 
Lion Street. This, however, he was ev'entu- 
ally obliged to relinquish on account of fail- 
ing health, resigning it to his partner, Mr. 
French. In his spare time he formed an ex- 
tensive collection of English coins and seals 
from the Saxon time downwards, which, 
after his death, were sold by auction. His 
knowledge, too, in the various departments 
of numismatology was most extensive, and 
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we ai*e told that it would have been difficult 
to find his equal on this subject. In 1764 ho 
was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and at the time of his death was 
their treasurer. Ills only literary venture 
was a memoir on the ‘ Episcopal Coins of 
Durham, and the Monastic Coins of Reading, 
minted during the reigns of Edward I, II, 
and III, appropriated to their respective 
owners,’ this having been the substance of a 
paper read before the Society of Antiquaries 
on 6 March 1778. lie had, however, pre- 
pared for publication ‘ Manduossedum llo- 
manorum,’ or ‘ The llistoiy and Antiquities 
of the Parish of Muncet(?r,’ afterwards printed 
in Nichols’s ‘ Topographical Antiquities.’ 1 le 
also received the pxiblic thanks of Dr. Nash 
for the valuable coin inuiiications he contri- 
Inited to the ‘ History of Worcestershire,’ and 
Oough, in his prospectus prefixed to the 
‘ History of Thetford,’ tmblished in 1789, 
acknowledges himself to have been indebted 
to ‘ that able master, ]Mr. Benjamin Bartlett,’ 
for the arrangement of t he coins. He died 
of drojisy on 2 March 1787, at the age of 73, 
and was interred in the quakers’ burying- 
ground at Hurtshill, Warwickshire. 

[Gent. Mag. 1787, Ivii. 270, 1818, Ixxxviii. 
160; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, iii. 023, v. 
389 ; Archaeologia, v. 335 ; Brit. Mus. Oataloguo.] 

T. b\ T. D. 

BARTLETT, THOMAS (1789-1864), 
theological writer, was bom in 1789, was 
educated at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and 
raduated B..\. 1813, and M.A. 1816. He 
eld the living of Kiiigstone, near Can- 
terbury, from 1816 to 1852; ho was then pre- 
ferred to Chevening, nearSevonoaks; in 1854 
to Luton, Bedfordshire; in 1857 to Burton 
Latimer, Northamptonshire ; in 1832 he was 
one of the six preachers of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. While at Kingstone ho produced a 
succession of pamphlets, lettei*s, and sermons, 
maintaining evangelical tenets. He married a 
great-gi’eat-niece of Bishop Butler, the author 
of the ‘ Analogy,’ and published a ‘ Memoir 
of the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Bishop Butler ’ (1 839) ; followed by an index 
to the ‘ Analogy ’ (1842). Ho died in 1864. 

[Walford’s Men of the Time, ed. 1864; Cat. 
Brit. Museum.] A. G-n. 

BARTLETT, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1809-1854), topographical draughtsman, 
vras bom in Kentish Town, Londom on 
26 March 1809. In 1823 he was articled to 
John Britton, the architect, who ^nt Wm into 
Essex, Kent, Bedfordshire, Wiltshire, and 
other parts of England, to sketch and study 
from nature. He was afterwards employed 


in making drawing.^ at Bristol, Gloucester, 
and Hereford for Bril ton’s ‘Cathedral An- 
tiquities of England,’ 1814-32, and his skill 
in landscape and .scenic efiects induced Brit- 
ton to unctertake his ‘Picturesque Antiqui- 
ties of English Cities,’ which appeared in 
1828-JlO, for which Bartlett made a number 
of elaborate drawings in various parts of Eng- 
land. He next, visited the principal conn- 
trie.s of Europe, and afterwards travelled in 
the Ea.st, exploring Turkey, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, blgypt, and the 
Arabian de.sert, for the first time in 1834—5, 
again in 1842 -5, and a third time in 1853. 
Above a thou.sand of the drawings which he 
brought home with him from these tours 
were engraveil and published with descrip- 
tive text by Dr. Beattie, who accompanied 
the artist in some of his voyages and travels, 
and by others. They formed volumes lujon 
‘ Switzeidand,’ 1 83(t ; ‘ Syria and the Iloly 
Land,’ 1 836-8 ; ‘ Holland and Belgium,’ 1837 ; 
‘The Walden.ses,’ 1838; ‘Beauties of the 
Bosj)horus,’ 1840; and ‘The Danube,’ 1844. 
He also made four voyages to the United 
States and t’anada between the years 1836 
and 1852, the fruits of which appeared in 
‘American Scenery,’ 1840, and ‘Canadian 
Scenery,’ 1842, witli text by N. P. Willis. 
He contributed also, wholly or in part, the 
illustrations to Wright’s ‘Essex,’ 1831-5, 
Beattie’s ‘Scotland,’ 1838, and AVillis and 
Coyne’.s ‘ Ireland,’ 1842, and used his pencil 
and his pen with equal skill in the produc- 
tion of the following well-known books : 
‘Walks about .lernsalem,’ 1844 ; ‘Forty Days 
in the De.sert,’ 1848; ‘The Nile-Boat, or 
Glimpses of Egypt,’ 1849 ; ‘ Gleanings on the 
Overland Route,’ 1851; ‘Footsteps of Our 
Lord and His Apostles in Syria, Greece, and 
Italy,’ 1851 ; ‘Pictures from Sicily,’ 1853; 
‘ The Pilgrim Fathers,’ 1853. His hist work, 
‘Jerusalem Revisited’ (1855), was in the 
press when the art ist d ied. I lo ed ited Sharpe’s 
‘ London Magazine ’ from March 1849 to June 
1852. Bartlett died on board the French 
steamer ‘ Egyptiis,’ on his homeward voyage 
from the East between Malta and Marseilles, 
13 Sept. 1854, and was buried at sea. His 
drawings were sold by auction by Messrs. 
Southgate and Barrett in the following year. 

[Notice by John Britton in Art Journal, 18,55,^ 
pp. 24-6, reprinted privately, 1866, 16mo ; Beat- 
tie’s Brief Memoir of William Ilen^ Bartlett, 
1866, 4to, with portrait.] K. E. G. 

BARTLEY, GEORGE (1782 P-1 858), 
comedian, was born in Bath presumably in 
or about 1782. Ilis father was box-keeper 
at the Bath theatre. Opportunity was ac- 
cordingly afforded him, while still a youth, of 
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acquiring somo stage experience, and appear- series of discourses on astronomy at the Ly- 
ing in such characters, ordinarily assigned to ceum. He also lectured on poetry. In 1829, 
women, as the page in Cross’s musical drama, when the management of Covent Garden 
‘ The Purse.’ After an interregnum, during collapsed, Bartley headed the actors who 
which, according to one authority, ho was came forward with a proposal, which was 
apprenticed to the cook at the once famous accepted, to furnish funds and recommence 
Bath hostelry, the York House Hotel, and, performances. He became accordingly, in 
according to a second, was placed ‘in the 1829-30, stage manager of the theatre, the 
counting-house ofa large mercantile concern’ season at which, owing to the appearance 
(Bioffraphy of the Jiritish Staye, 1834), of Miss Fanny Kemble, was highly remu- 
Bartley appeared at Cheltenham in the nerative. During successive ownerships 
summer of 1800 as Orlando in ‘As you like by Laporte, Bunn, Macready, and Madame 
it.’ He is said to have reappeared in Bath Vestris, he retained this post. The loss, 
before joining a travelling company. The n 1843, of his son, who was at Exeter 
course of his wanderings brought him to College, Oxford, led to Bartley’s retirement 
Guernsey, where he contracted his first mar- from the stage. Ilis only remaining child, 
riage, his wife being a member of the company, a daughter, died shortly afterwards, and Mrs. 
named Stanton (?), by whom ho was nursed Bartley, in 1850, followed her children, 
through an illness. To the influence of Mrs. In the year last mentioned Bartley played 
.Fordan, who in 1802 saw him in Margate, i Falstaff* at Windsor Castle in the perform- 
Bartley was indebted for his engagement by | ance arranged by Charles Kean. Tie then 
Sheridan at Drury I^ane. His first appear- appeared for a Anv nights at the Princess’s, 
anco in London is said to liavo taken place taking his farewell benefit on 18 Dec. 1852, 
on 1 1 Dec. 1802. It was most probably, as ; on whh;|^ occasioti, in his address to the 
he himself states, a week later. His opening public, Iiq said : ‘ This night, ladies and gentle- 
character was Orlando. Genest makes no moff, fifty years ago, this very night, the night 
mention of him before 20 Sent. 1803, when of the week, and the date of the month, I 
he is de.scribed as playing Colloony in ‘ The had the honour to appear in Tjondon, and to 
Irishman in Disl ress,’ a forgotten farce of make my bow before your sires and grand- 
the elder Macready. Oiilton, however, in sires.’ This seems to dispose of the state- 
his ‘ History of the Theatres of Ijondon,’ ment generally accepted that his first ap- 
states that on 19 .Jan. 1803, Barrymore, pearance took place on 11 Dec. 1802. On 
while playing Polydore in the ‘ Orphan,’ was Saturday, 17 July 1858, Bartley had an 
seized with serious illness and resigmal the attack of paralysis, to which, five days later, 
character to Bartley. During some five 22 July, he succumbed. Bartley was espe- 
years Bartley seems to have been principally cially successful in playing comic old men, 
employed in what is technically called under- bluff uncles, and the like. He failed, how- 
study, replacing Bannister, who then took ' ever, to obtain the highest honour of his 
serious characters, and occasionally attempt- j art. Ho was many years treasurer of the 
ing the roles vacated in consequence of the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund. He died 
departure of Charles Kemble. Dissatisfied in Woburn Square, and is said to be buried 
with his remuneration, he quitted London in the churchyard of St. Mary's, Oxford, 
and played in the country. In 1809-11 he roonest’s Account of the English Stage: 
managed unsuccessfully the Glasgow theatre, paltoo’s History of the Theatres of London; 

Subsequently he acted with increasing repu- Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Macrcady’s Rtv 
tation as a comedian in Manchester, Liver- miniscences; Biography of the British Sttigo; 
pool, and other towns. In 1814 he man’ied Elra newspaper, 25 July 18.58.] J. K. 

his second wife, Sarah Smith, a tragic actress, j 

by whose reputation his own has been over- | BARTLEY, SARAH (1783-1850), act- 
shadowed. On 13 Oct. of the same year, j ress, is generally stated to have been bom in 
Mrs. Bartley [q. v.] played Ophelia at Drury j 1785. The anonymous author of the ‘ Bio- ^ 
Lane, and on 12 April following Bartley re- j graphy of the British Stage ’ (1824^, who ap- * 
appeared at the same house as Falstaff, which nears to have received his informatiqn at first 
was thenceforward his favourite character, hand, advances, however, 23 Oct. 1783 as the 
A t rip of Mr. and Mrs. Bartley to America, day of her birth. In re^rd to the parentage 
which followed in 1818, proved highly sue- and early education of Mrs. Bartley the con- 
cessful. Upon his return Bartley accepted a flic.£ of statements is hopeless. According to 
winter engagement at Covent Garden, and the aepount obviously supplied by herself or 
played during the summer under Samuel her husband to tlie authority previously given, 
.Fames Arnold [q.v.|| at the Lyceum. During her father was an actor named Williamson, 
Lent, Bartley was in the habit of giving a belonging to a country company, and her 
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mother was the daughter of General Dillon, 
of Galway. Walter Donaldson (^Recolleo 
tions of an Actor, 1865), who speaks with 
much apparent knowledge, states, on the 
contrary, that her first name was O’Shaugh- 
nessy, and -that both her parents were Irish. 
The name of Smith was adopted after her 
mother’s second marriage, in 1798, with an 
actor of that name belonging to the Salis- 
bury company. Before this time Miss Wil- 
liamson or O’Shaughnessy had appeared in 
Salisbury as Edward in Mrs. Inchbald’s 
comedy, ‘ Every one has his Fault.’ . Her 
d6but in a serious character took place in j 
Lancashire, probably in Liverpool, when she | 
was sixteen years of age, as .Ioanna in Hoi- j 
croft’s ‘ Deserted Daughter.’ A three years’ 
experience under Stephen Kemble in Edin- 
burgh disgusted her with the stage, from 
which she retired. Yielding to circumstances, 
however, she conquered her dislike, and soli- 
cited and obtained an engagement from Tate 
AVilkinson, the famous manager of the York 
circuit. Upon his death in 18Q3 to 

Birmingham and thence to Bath, s She was 
here seen by the younger Harris, who en^ged 
her for Covent Garden, at wdiich houM she 
appeared on 2 Oct. 1806 as Lady Townmey in 
the * Provoked Husband.’ Very reluctantly 
did she consent to make her d6lmt in comedy. 
To appease her, accordingly, she was allowed 
to recite Collins’s ‘ Ode on the Passions.’ 
Her success in this recitation, which was 
brought into fashion by Mrs. Siddons, con- 
soled her for a lukew*arni reception in Lady 
Towneley. The management, finding her 
engagement unprofitable in consequence of 
Mrs. Siddons enjoying a monopoly of the 
characters in which Miss Smith would be of 
service, sought vainly to get rid of her. In 
1808-9 she played with signal success in 
Dublin, in which city she recited, for her 
benefit, a melologue written expressly for 
her by Thomas Moore. After her return 
her reception in London was increasingly 
cordial. She now migrated to Drury Lane, 
in which house, 23 Jah. 1818, she ‘ create ’ 
the character of Teresa in Coleridge’s * Re- 
morse. ’ On 23 Aug. 1814 she married George 
Bartley [q. v.T, described by Donaldson as her 
ftrst love. The retir|ment of Mrs. Siddons, 
29 June 1812, left for ft while the stage open to 
her. years later, however, the appearance 
of Miss O’^Neill, with whom she was unable to 
cope, thwarted her hopes. lit 1818 Mjrs. Bart- 
ley accompanied her husband to Am^ica, 
where she pbtained both reputation aha/or- 
tune. Returning io 1820 she played, in the 
country, and on 15 Nov. 1823 reapg^ared at 
Oovent Garden ae Mrs. Beverley in the 
* Qainester.’ Her performances were, how* 


j ever, infrequent, In the character of Lady 
I Macbeth she finally retired from the stage. 
! The loss of her two cHildren [see Babtlby, 
George] greatly affected her. Shortly after 
the loss ofner daughter she was stricken with 
paralysis. After lingering some years she died 
, 14 Jan. 1860. Her talenta were genuine, 
i though Macready in his memoirs depreciates 
her method. Leigh Hunt calls her the second 
tragic actress of her day, and says she pos- 
I sesses ' a strong and singular originality, a 
genius for the two extremes of histrionic 
talent (sic), lofty tragedy and low comedy.’ 
The two characters wmch lead him to believe 
in her capacity for tragedy and farce are Bel- 
videra in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ and Plstifania 
in ‘Rule a Wife aifd have a Wife.’ Adol- 
phus, in his ‘ Recollections,’ speaks of her as 
the only act ress before the appearance of Miss 
O’Neill to succeed Mrs. Siddons. Donaldson 
says she ‘ had a noble and expressive face« 
full, strong, and melodious voice, capable of 
any intonation, and an original conception 
of her author.’ Macready (Meminiacences, 
i. 61) declares, on the contrary : ‘ Of the soul 
that goes to the making of an artist she had 
none.* 

[Genest’s Account t)f the English Stage; 
Leigh Hunt’s Critical Essays on the Performers 
of the London Theatres, 1807 ; Macready ’s Re- 
miniscences ; Adolphus’s Recollections ; Bio- 
graphy of the British Stage; The Drama, a 
Theatrical Magazine, vol. v. ; Era newspaper, 
20 Jan. 1850.] J. K. 

BARTLOT, RICHARD (1471-1567), 
physician, was a fellow of All Souls’ College, 
and took the degree of M.B. at Oxford in 
1601, and supplicated for that of M.D. in 
1608. He was the first fellow admitted into 
the College of Physicians after its foundat ion 
in 1618, and he was president in 1627, 1628, 
1631, 1648. He lived in Blackftiars, and 
was buried in the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great. Dr. Caius, as president, with the 
whole college attended his funeral. He had 
considerable landed property, and endowed 
All Souls with his estate at Edgware, and 
left the foundation some plate at his death. 
His name is variously written Bartlet and 
Barthlet* 

[Munk’s Boll, i. 23; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i, 
11, under ‘Barthlet.’] ^N.’ltf. * 

BABTCHiOZZL FRANCESCO (1727- 
1816), engraver, « was bom in Florence in 
1727'. T!^e date is givbn cUfferpntly by dif- 
ferent biographers, correct^ by a very fsw, 
but Mr. Andrew Tuer has'i^ially settled the 
point. His father, .Gaetano Bartolossi, waa 
<a Florentine gold-worh0r and stlvitrsimth. It 
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is likely, therefore, that his son’s name ma^ be 
a^ded to the long list of distinguished artists 
who have received their fii'st and best lessons 
in the jeweller’s shop. In his fifteenth year 
Bai'tolo/zi became a student of the Florentine 
academy under the care of Ignazio Ilugford, 
an historical painter of slight merit, who is 
also called Ilugford Ferretti and Ugo Fer- 
retti. In that school, we are told, Bartolozzi 
gave ^reat attention to anatomical design and 
drawing from the life. ‘ Ilis countless draw- 
ings and sketches of the bones and muscles 
twirc precious fruit in his excellent figure- i 
drawing. He understood the forms in the 
manner in which only first-class artists have ! 
understood them, for he combined a know- j 
ledge of anatomy with an intelligent and | 
observ'ant experience of life.’ In those Floren- \ 
tine days Bartolozzi had Cipriani for a com- ' 
panion. ‘ The two were constantly thrown | 
together, and an acquaintance was formed ; 
which ripened into a lifelong friendship.’ 
He remained with Ilugford' three years, and 
then, after a short visit to Rome, was art icled 
for a term of six years to Joseph Wagner, his- 
torical engraver at Venice. He had learned 
good drawing in Florence. Wagner, in no 
other respect a good master, was able to teach 
the mere craft of engraving, and in mastery 
of that craft the pupil soon outdid the mastc^r. 
Bartolozzi’s earliest plates. Indeed, are some 
copies from prints of Giadomo Freyi 4one at 
a time prior to his connection with Wagner; 
nevertheless it was under thS latter that he 
began serigusly to learn the business in the 
pursuit of which he made so, great a, name. 
At the end of his ^prenticeship to W agnerhe 
married a Venetian lady of good family, and, 
removed, at the invitation of Cardinal Bottari, 
to Ilome. In that city he worked mpeh after 
Domenichino and other masters of the Italian 
s^ooL He engraved five prints from the life 
of St. Vitus and portrait heads fbz a new 
edition of Vasari’s ‘ Lives of the Painters.’ 
Though dqing so much, he does not seem to 
have^ Men ftnccessfuT in l^me, and shortly 
retiumeid to Venice, where, until 1^64, he r^ 
maihed variouslly employpd/and grew fast in 
fhTdttr and fame., lathi^eaiyin conse^uenee 
an oWet fnom Mi;, ^Itdn (lihrazian toJ 
Oeorge IIX), he' came to England. * \Baltbn I 
was to promise him an appointment' aft ' 
* engrt^er to thd king,’ and engaged him { 
besid^ 6n his oVm account at a salary of | 
800/. a year. „ 

Leavmg Mrs. Bartolozzi and his son Gae* 
tano [q. vT] behind him, he thereupon went to 
England. He was then thirty*aeven. The 
next forty years were spent' in London. He 
established himself 

friend Cipriani in Warwick Street, Golden 


i Square. In Dalton’s employ he completed 
j his collection of prints after Cuercino’s draw- 
• ingg, of which he had already done many in 
I Italy. Twenty-three of this extensive series 
! were from drawings in the king’s possession. 
Perhaps there exists no finer testimony to 
Bartolozzi’s genius than these etchings. The 
manner in which the plates were executed 
has been much discussed ; but, apart from 
the fact that many prints not distinguisb- 
I able from them in kind bear the inscription 
‘ Etched by Bartolozzi,’ any one tolerably fa- 
miliar with the potentialities t)f the point and 
the proper' quality of the etched line would 
know at a glance that they were etclied. 
In finishing only the burin was used (Na- 
GLEK, cd. 1833). Bartolozzi is commonly said 
to have been the inventor of what is called 
the ‘ red-chalk manner of engraving.’ In 
reality it is a kind of soft-ground etching 
practised first in France by Demarteau in his 
reproductions of Boucher’s drawings. (In 
this process the use - of a roulette gave the 
effect. of a soft ^ line which modem etchers 
obtain with a^pencil and tissue paper.) By 
Demarteau’s pupils it was brought to Eng- 
land, and Bartolozzi at once became the most 
admired professor of the new art. The rage 
for these chalk-like red prints was greatly 
increased by the encouragement which An- 

g elica Kauffman gave to workers in this 
ind. In consequence of this strong tide of 
fashion, Ime-engraving was driven almost 
from the market, as the numberless bad 
prints of that day in this dotted or stippled 
manner still testify. And the inefficiency 
habitually shoiivn in this style of work ex- 
plains why Sir Robert Strange thought him- 
self justined in his unfortunate remark, that 
Bartolozzi, who employed it largeW, whs fit 
for nothing beyond engraving ‘ benefit tickets.’ 
The enmity oi Sir Robert Strange against Bar- 
tolozzi, who had succeeded him in the king’s 
favour, is one of those well-known' matters 
of history which lend perennial piquancy to 
the dull pages of artistic bipgraphy, and need 
not detain us. In eftftting^this slight upon 
Bartolozzi, however, Sir «0EUlb«rt reckoned 
much without hia host, for the former^ with 
Latin veimtillty; was as well capable of good 
ren^pwing incline as ip any pfher manner. 
His ‘ Olytie,’ said to be the immediate reply 
to this challenge, the pz^lof the ‘Silence,’ 
after Annibals Caracci,' the ‘ Madonna del 
Sacco,’ nfter AfIdrea dd 3arto, ftad many 
morg that might Jbe menilac^n^ pdt S^urtolozzi 
in the first. rank bf engniVeis in tMs sort. 

Aft the close of hSs e^gBgemlnt with Dalton 
Bartolozzi became anin iUostcr. For 
Alderman Boydell he ^ some of his finest 
^work. ' In 1766 Bartefto^i joined tl^q, incon* 
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porated Society of Artists, and in 1769, on 
the foundation of the Royal Academy, he 
was made an original member. To this 
circumstance may be attributed the final 
rupture with Strange, an admirable artist and 
upright man, who, however, on this occasion 
showed temper in various foolish ways. It 
was characteristic of Bartolozzi to make no 
reply to these attacks. lie was of an easy 
temper and very busy. IVom the time of his 
election as a m<^mber of the Royal Academy 
and afterwards there is little to relate. Mr. 
Andrew Tiier with loving cure has contrived 
to pervade with some thin aroma as of the 
'master the two appallingfol ios which tell inter 
alia of his life and works. But, indeed, there 
is little to tell. Tie worked early and late. 
He made money and spent it. He took snuff. 
He drank — some said more than enough ; 
others that nature demanded his mild pota- 
tions. Ho did not cease from work till he 
died, in 181 5, at the age of eighty-eight. One 
result of his popularity was the formation of 
a large schocu, the metnbers ‘of which wore 

? roud to write themselves down his pupils. 

t was said that they got more from their 
master than ever he got from themi One 
injury at least they did him. Posterity will 
not distinguish between the rubbish of the 
pupil and the good work of the master. In 
illustration of the detrimental haste of his 
work towards the close of his life, it is suif- 
iicient to quote a passage frpnf Redgrave : 

* laborious, working early anff late, he was 

f enerous and 'profdse in spending His gains, 
ut he was without prudence, and “made 
no provision for his latter days. , His diffi- 
culties drove him to expedients to meet his 
■expenses. The chalk ngianner. afforded him 
facilities, and his studio' bpcame a mer6 
nnfactory of this class of art.; plates were 
executed by many hands under his directions, 
which received only mere finishing touches by 
Him, and his art was further vitiated and his 
talents wasted by the trifling cla6s>of works 
thus produced.’ Whether from want or from 
. weariness is ha^y to be told, but in 1802> 
moved perhaps' l^a promise of knighthood, 
lie left this coiintJ^ to take charge of the 
National Academy ’at Iji8bbn,;aHd. there, on 
7 March 1815^ he died. 

Mr. Tuer has collected probably all that at 
this date can be kdeeWn about i^prtolozzi;*but 
the estimftethat Mr. Tiier ^pi»form^ of thbj 
eng^ved is, it ^need jiardly be said, too fa-** 
vourable^. ‘If vWw>, speak qf - dlartolozzi as an 
engraver purely.it tk hard to overpraise him ; 
but it was of ti^ii$ ttSx^s that ne wM the* 
de%fitfdl and et^-,anquisitely graceful de- 
eigner. We musi blowevei';'remembqr in all 
estima^h of bun thu laste of his time. The 

i A • * ^ * > * ' * 


artists of the eighteenth century found in- 
spiration in subjects of awful vapidity. It 
is on that account that we liave from Barto- 
lozzi’s hand prints of ‘Cupid refusing Love to 
Desire,’ of ‘ Venus recommending Hymen to 
Cupid,’ and many more not less sicaly and 
absurd. But his work was never confined to 
these trifles. The hand that gave them what 
beauty they possess also gave our nation the 
prints after the Italian masters and Holbein, 
many masterpieces of line-engraving, and 
many harmless feasts of pleasure in fanciful 
slight designs. His enthusiastic and rather 
rhetorical biographer in Italy (Melchior Mis- 
siriui) give.s Bartolozzi a place among' Italians 
which in England he may also claim : ‘ Pal- 
ladio was the architect of the Graces, Cotreg- 
! gio the painter of the Graces, Metastasio the 
poet of the Graces, and Baitolozzi was their 
etcher.’ 

' [Tibaldo’.s Biog, degli Ital. Illustri, vol. i. 1834 ; 

, Nagler’s KuiistleisLexicon, 1833; Rose’s Biog. 
j Diet. 1857 ; Biog. Universelle, 1843 ; Nouvollo 
Biog. Gen^rale, 1853 ; Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes; (lent. Mag. Ivii. 876, Ixxii. 1156, 1221, 

' Ixxv. 7t>4, Ixxviii. 1116, Ixxx. (i.) 598, 662, 
Ixxxiii. (i.) 179, Ixxxviii. (i.) 377, (ii.) 11 ; Red- 
grave’s JDict. of Eng. School ; Tuer’s BartolOzzi 
I and his Works, 18^2.] ' ■ £. R. 

BARTOLOZZI, GAETANO STEFANO 
(1767^18:^1), wgTaver, the son of Francesco 
Bartolozzi [q. v.J, tVas boni in Rome in 1767, 
and inherited some '.of his father’s tqlent, 

I bqt his ' indolent diraosition and Boliemian 
I proclivities eventually maired his life. He 
I was passionately fiimd of Uiiisic, to which he 
devoted' most or hfs time., tp the neglect of hia 
business as a priutselleir, so that he l^ame 
'involved iii d^oulties, and was obliged to 
sell his stocl^of prints, drawings, and dbpper- 
plates, 1^ miction at ClJhrwt'ie's in l797. ' tta 
then went td Paris ahd p^ned a, musical and 
fencing academy, which enabled him for some 
years to mamtaiu a.gpood position ; hut he 
^erwan^s ^rifted into poverty, flfis .en- 
gravings“are but few in number ; t^y cptn- 
prise portraits, of Madame ltdeamier, a^tfc V 
Coswav, wM dz Mrs. R.ilfdd^' who wru^ 
for fer^ry in 1776;"' as' wall as sist pH^tes fdf 
l^s ^ Britisb. Gallery of Contemptfraiw Poiv 
traits,' 1822, and a study .of a nude fsmale 
figt^re, from a drawing by Annibale dkeraoeir 
for Ottley’s ‘Italian l^hopl of Desim.’ He 
died in London 26 Aug. 1821. . Madame 
Vestris, the celebrated comic actress, was his 
daughter. 

(Redgrave^s Dictionaiy of Artists, 1878 ; Tusr’s 
Bartoloasi and his Works, 1882, i. 22-26J 

R. E. G. 
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BARTON, ANDKEW {d. 1611), a Sco^ 
tieh, naval commander, whose defeat by Sir 
Thomas and Sir Edward Howard is celebrated 
in the old ballad of ‘ Sir Andrew Barton,’ was 
the son of John Barton, who is mentioned in 
the account of the chamberlain of Fife, 1474- 
75, as master of the Yellow Carvel, subse- 
(juently rendered famous under Sir Andrew 
Wood. Like the other Scottish na^'al com- ! 
manders of the time, John Barton was a mer- 
chant seaman, and his three sons, Andrew, i 
Robert (afterwards lord hijfh treasurer of 
Scotland), and John, followed the same occu- 
pation. Andrew Barton’s name occurs in the 
‘Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer’' 
(i. 343) as victualling Perkin Wnrbeck’s ship ' 
in 1497 ; and in tlie same year, as well as ; 
frequently afterwards, ho is mentioned in the 
‘ Ledger of Andrew Ilalyburton ’ (printed in 
1867) as supplying mercliandise to various 
persons. In 1476 letters of marque had been 
granted by James HI to the Bartons against 
the Portuguese for plundering the ship of 
.Tohn Barton, the father. Those letters had 
been repeatedly suspended in t ho hope of re- 
dress ; but in November 1506 they were re- 
newed by James IV to the sous, granting them 
liberty to seize Port uguese goods till they were 
repaid 12,000 ducats of Portugal. Andrew 
Barton was probably the most active of the 
three brothers in capturing richly laden ships 
of Portugal returning from India and Africa ; 
and his daring and’i^ill appear to have won 
for him the special favour of the Scottish 
king, whose interest was almost as much 
centred in naval achievements as in the 
knightly tourneys Avhich had- made him fa- 
mous throughout Europe. In 1 506 James IV 
built ‘ a great and costly ship,’ in command 
of which Andrew Barton completely cleared 
the Scottish coasts of Flemish pirates, send- 
ing the king, with a barbarity characteristic 
of the times, three barrels of their heads, in 
token of the thoroughness with which he had 
carried out his commission (Lbslis, History 
ofScotUmd). In 1608 Andrew Barton was sent 
to assist Denmark against Lubeck (Oaibd- 
KBR, Letters illustrative of the JReigns of 
jRxchard III and Henry Fi7(1863), ii. 264). 
In the following year there is record of a com- 
plaint by Marmret,, duchess of 'Savoy, go- 
verness of the Neth^nrlands, arainst the cap- 
ture of some vessels by Andrew and John 
Barton ; but the king assures her that her 
.information must be erroneous (Bhbvbb, 
SttUe Papers^ Henry VIII, ,vol. i. N'o. Ih7). 

; l^ere is indeed no distinct act of ui^lidensed 
l^racy recorded against the Bartons ; but 
the revival of letters of marque against the 
Portuguese, after an interval of t^rty years, 
tendqd to associate piracy 'with their names. 


I It was also stated that Andrew Barton was 
i in the habit of searching English vessels en- 
; gaged in the Portuguese trade, and, in any 
I casfe, the capture of Portuguese merchantmen 
inflicted serious damage on the trade of Lon- 
don. Henry VHI does not appear to have 
made any complaints against him to the King 
of Scotland'; but at the earnest request of 
Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Howard he per- 
mitted them to fit out two ships with the 
view of effecting his capture. They fell in 
with Barton cruising in the Downs in his 
own ship, the Lion, attended by a pinnace. 
A brilliant and desperate conflict ensued ; 
but after Barton had been shot by an archer 
through the heart the resistance of the Scots 
was at an end. Barton’s ship was brought 
in triumph to the Thames, and became the 
second man-of-war in the English navy, the 
Great Harry, the earliest, having been built 
in 1604. The defeat and death of Barton 
took place 2 Aug. 1611. King James de- 
manded redress from King Henry, who re- 
j plied that the ‘ fate of pirates was never an 
j object of dispute among princes,’ implying 
I probably that the capture of Portuguese ships 
was a clear act of piracy. Henr^, indeed, 
freed the sailors of Barton, supplying them 
with money sufficient to take them home ; 
but this act of clemency failed to satisfy the 
Scottish king, and the dispute was finally 
fought out on Flodden Field. 

[In addition to the State Papers the historicjil 
authorities regaiding Andrew Barton are Hall’s 
Chronicle on the English side, and the histories 
of Leslie and Buchanan on the Scottish side. Of 
the ballad of Sir Andrew Barton, apparently an 
expansion of the narrative in Hall’s Chronicle, 
there are three different forms the earliest being 
that of Bishop Percy’s folio manuscript (about 
1650) ; the second the old broadside in black 
letter, printed for W. 0., and sold by the book- 
sellers of Fye Corner; and the third the version 
printed by Percy in his Keliques, and which is- 
simply the folio manuscript copy, altered, but not 
improved by a comparison with the old broadside 
copy. The knighthood attributed to Andrew 
Barton in the ballad is apparently flctitious, for 
in the record of a gift of land to hpn in Fife in 
1510 {Eegistrum Magni Si^Uli Eegum Sootorum, 
par. 8511) no title is mentioned.] ’ T. F. H. 

BARTON, BERNARD(1784-1849), poet, 
was bom of (maker parents at Carlisle on- 
81 Jan. 1784, bis mother dying a few days 
after his birth. His father, a manufacturer, 
married again in Bernard’s infancy, removed 
to London, and finally engaged in malting 
business at Hertford, where he died in tho- 
prime of life. The widow and children 
afterwards resided at Tottenham. Bernard' 
was -sent to a quaker school at Ipswich^. 
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and at the age of fourteen was (mprenticed 
to a shopkeeper, of the namd oi Jesup,. at 
Halstead in Essex. After eight years^ ser- 
vice he removed to Woodbridge, married 
Ws employer’s daughter (1807), and entered 
into partnership with her brother as coal and 
corn merchant. In the following year his 
wife died in giving birth to a daughter, 
whereupon Barton abandoned business and 
became tutor in the family of Mr. Water- 
house, a Liverpool merchant. After staying 
n, year in Liverpool, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of the Roscoo family, he returned 
to Woodbridge, and received a clerkship 
in Messrs. Alexander’s bank — employment 
which he held for forty years until within 
two days of his death. 

In 1812, Barton published his first volume 
of verses, ‘ Metrical Effusions,’ and began a 
Xiorrespondence with Southey. About this 
time he addressed a copy of complimentaiy 
versos to the Ettrick Shepherd, who hastened 
to respond in grateful and flattering terms. 
Hogg had written a tragedy, which he was 
■anxious to see represented at a London 
theatre, and, not knowing how to proceed in 
the matter, solicited the assistance of the 
<j^uaker jioet, who in great perplexity applied ! 
to the amiable Capel Lofft., and by that 

f entleman’s advice the scheme was dropped. 

n 1818 appeared the ‘ Convict’s Appeal,’ a 
protest in verse against the severity of the 
criminal code of that day. The pamphlet 
bears no name on the title-ptige, but the 
<ledication to James Montgomery is signed 
* B. B.’ In the same year Barton published 
by subscription ‘ Poems by an Amateur ; ’ 
■and two years afterwards he found a pub- 
lisher for a volume of ‘ Poems ’ which re- 
ceived some praise from the critics and 
reached a fourth edition in 1826. ‘ Napoleon 
and other Poems ’ (dedicated to George IV), 
and ‘ Verses on the death of P. B. Shelley,’ 
eai'ed in 1822. 

t was at this time that Barton began a I 
correspondence with Charles Lamb. The 
freedom with which the quakers h^ been 
handled in the * Essays of Elia ’ induced 
Ballon to remonstrate gently with the 
essayist. Charmed with his correspondent’s 
homely earnestness and piety. Lamb was 
soon on terms of intimacy with the quaker 
poet, for nobody loved more than Lamb 
the spirit,, apart from the observances, of 
quakerism. Shortly after making Laj^b’s 
■acquaintance. Barton contemplated resigning 
his appointment at Woodbridge and sup- 
Mrting himself by his literary labours. 
"Lamb, to whom he, commuzucated the pro- 
ject, advised him' strongly Wainst sqch a 
course. ‘ Keep to your Bank, ^ wrote Lamb, 


*and the bank will keep you.’ Southey 
gave similar advice. Meanwhile his literary 
work was beginning to tell upon his health. 
In his lettei*s to Southey and Lamb he com- 
plained that he was su^sihg from low 
I spirits and headache, and again his friends 
were ready with their advice — Lamb rally- 
ing him banteringly, and Southey seriously 
counselling liim to keep good hours an^ 
i never to write verses after supper. At this 
! time his pen was very active, and he gained 
I both pleasure and profit from his Ifmours. 
i ‘ The premration of a book,’ says his bio- 
i grapher, Edward Fitzgerald, ‘ was amuse- 
ment and excitement to one who had little 
enough of it in the ordinary course of daily 
life ; treaties with publishers — arrangements 
of printing — correspondence with friends on 
the subject — and, when the little volume 
was at last afloat, watching it for a while 
somewhat as a boy watches a paper boat 
committed to the sea.’ 

In 1824 some members of the Society of 
Friends showed their respect for the poet in 
a tangible form bv raising the sum of twelve 
hundrtid pounds for his benefit. The origi- • 
nator of the scheme was Joseph John 
Gurney, at whose death in after-years the 
poet composed a copy of memorial verses. 
Barton hesitated about taking the money, 

I and asked the advice cf Charles Lamb, who 
wrote that his opinion was decisive for the 
‘ acceptance of what has been so honourably 
offered.’ The money was invested in the 
name of a Mr. Shewell, and the yearly 
interest was paid to Barton. Though placed 
in somewhat easier circumstances by the 
bounty of his friends. Barton did not at all 
relax ni^ literary laboura. ^n 1826 he pub- 
lished a volume of < Devotional Verses,’^and 
‘ A Missionary’s Memoir, or Verses on the* ' 
Death of J. Lawson.’ These were followed 
by ‘ A Widow’s Tale and other Poems,’ 1827, 
and ‘ K New Year’s 'Eve,’ 1828. After thp 
ublication of the latter poem he i^eems tq 
aye taken a long spell of rest ; or perhapa 
the public was growing too fastidious to 
relisp the quaker poet’s homely verses. His 
next appearance was in 1836, when he joined 
his daughter Lucy in the publication oi * The 
Reliquary, with a Prefatitny-iippeal for Poetry 
and Pp^ts.’ Then follov^ed another long 
period of silence, broken m 1845 b;f tlie ap«. 
peaqeince of ‘ Household Verses.*’ Tmfl' 
vcditme; dedicated to the queen, attrae<;(^ 
thS notice of Sir Robert Peel, who on leai^ 
office prdciirjed for the poet^ pension of ll 
a year. During all these yearsBarto^ s^iSt 
left Woodbridge. ^e had paid oooiaionil 
visits to Charlep Lamb, and once or twice 
went down into Hampshire to see his brother 
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llis holidays wern sometimes spent under the 
roof of his friend, AV. Bodham Donne, at 
Muttishall, Norfolk. Here his delight was 
to listen to the conversation of Mrs. Bodham, 
an old lady who in her youth had been the 
friend of Cowper. In later life Barton grew 
more and more disinclined to take exercise. 
He liked to sit in his library and enjoy the 
prospect through the open window, or, if he 
started with any friends for a walk, he would 
soon stretch himself on the grass and wait 
for his friends’ return. Though his sedentary 
habits affected his health, he was never pain- 
fully ill, and always kept a cheerful spirit. 
In 1846 he made a short stay at Aldborough 
for the benefit of his health, and on return- 
ing to Woodbridge printed privately a little 
collection of poems entitled ‘ Seaweeds 
gathered at Aldborough, Suffolk, in the 
Autumn of 1846.’ Some other trifles remain 
to be mentioned : 1. ‘ A Memorial of J. J. 
Gurney,’ 1847. 2. ‘Birthday Verses at 

Sixty-four,’ 1 848. 3. ‘ A Brief Memorial of 

Major K. Moor AVood,’ 1848. 4. ‘On the 
Signs of the Times,’ 1848. o. ‘ Ichabod,’ 
1848. On 19 Feb. 1849, Barton died after 
a short illness and with little suffering. In 
the same year his daughter Lucy published 

selection of his letters and poems, and 
Edward Fitzgerald (the distinguished trans- 
lator of ‘ Omar Khayyam ’ and ‘ Calderon ’), 
afterwards her husband, contributed a bio- 
graphical introduction. In the ‘ Atlienceum’ 
obituary notice it is stated that he left much 
fumtive verse in manuscrijit. 

Bernard Barton is chiefly remembered as 
the friend of Lamb. His many volumes of 
verse are quite forgotten. Even the scanty 
book of selections published by his daughter 
contains much that might have been omit- 
ted. He wrote easily- — too easily' — and never 
troubled to correct what he had written. 
But all his work is unaffected ; nor are there 
wanting occasional touches of deep and 
genuine pathos. In his devotional verses 
there is a flavour of old-world quaintness 
and charm, recalling homely George Her- 
bert’s ‘ Tenmle j ’ and in other lyrics Edward 
Fitzgerald mund something of the ‘leisurely 
grace’ that diftinguishes the Greek An- 
thol(^. Free from all tinge of bigotry, 
simple and sympathetic, Bernard Barton 
won the esteem and affection of a laige circle 
of friends, young and old, ortho^x and 
heterodox. 

[Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton, 
selected by Lucy Barton, with a biographical 
notice, ^ l?[dward] Ffitz] G[erald], 1849; 
Lamb’s £ett«ts ; Davy’s MS. SnfTolk Collections 
in the ^flritish Museum Addit. MS. 1911^ 

A. IL B. 


BARTON, CHARI^ES (1768-1848), 
legal writer, was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1796, and practised as a 
conveyancer. He died at Cheltenham on 
18 Nov. 1843, aged 76. His principal pub- 
lications are: 1. ‘ Historical Treatise of a 
Suit in Eqiuty,’ 1796. 2. ‘ Elements of Con- 
veyancing,’ 6 vols., 1802-6, 2nd ed. 1821-2. 
3. ‘ Original Precedents in Conveyancing,’ 
’6 vols., T807-10. 4. ‘ Practical Dissertations 
on Conveyancing,’ 1828. 

[Gent. Mag., new ser., xxii. 215; Clarke’s 
Bibl. Legum, 213, 214, 244; Sweet’s- Cat. of 
Law Books (1883), 21 ; Biog. Diet, of Living 
Authors (1816), 16.] T. C. 

BARTON, EDAA’'ARD (1662 P-1697), the 
second English ambassador sent to Constanti- 
nople, was probabty thq, second son of Edward 
Barton of Whenby, Yorkshire, who died in 
1610 (Glovee’s Visitation of Yorkshire, ed. 
Foster, p. 6). Barton was borA about 166^, 
and appears to have succeeded William Har- 
bome as English ambassador^ at Constanti- 
nople in 1690. As was the case with his 
predecessor, his chief duty was at first to 
protect the interests ojf the Turkey Company, 
which had been established in 1679. Al- 
though he bore the title of ‘ agent for her 
majesty with the grand seignior ’ and received 
a payment of 600/. from the exchequer (10 Oct.. 
1690), the company W'as, as a rule, held re- 
sponsible for his salary, and seems to have 
failed to remit it regularly. In 1691 Lord 
Burghley addressed a series of questions to 
the officials of the Turkey Company as to 
‘ what entertainment has been made to Mr. 
Barton in certainty, *id whether he has been 
allowed the four per cent, promised ; what 
allowance he has had from the beginning of 
his service, when he has had any, and v^at 
it was foi*, as he complains of gi’eat want 
and unkind answers, and that Collins and 
Salter, the consul and vice-consul at Tripoli,, 
deny him relief ’- {State Paper Calen^rs,. 
14 Aug. 1691), In 1694 Barton received 
2,000 gol4 ‘chequins,’ equivalent to 600/., 
‘ for the queen’s special service in Opnstan- 
tinople,’ and early in 1696 he received a formal 
commission as ambassador under the great 
seal, thus removing him from his dependence^ 
on the Turkey Company. Barton was popular 
among the Turks and fought under their flag. 
Mu8tapha,the first Turkisn envoy in England,. 
tol<^ at court in 1607 how many years pre- 
viously *Mr. Barton was in the army . . . 
when Kaab alias Suverin was won from the 
Christians,’ and the sultan, Mahomet HI, 
when informing (February 1696-6) Queen 
Elizabeth of the taking of the fort A^a in 
Hungary from the forces of the ar^duke 
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Maximilian in 1696, wrote : ‘ As to your j Superstitious neighbours, easily misled by a 
highness’s well-beloved ambassador at our doubtful consistent^ in her ravings, concluded 
blessed Porte, Edward Barton, one in the ! that either the Holy Ghost or the Devil 
nation of the Messiah, he having been en- I possessed her. Cobb, her master, summoned 

• •II ./•n •^•'1 i 1 1 •mir A ■ ' 


joined by us to follow our imperial camp 
without having been enabled previously to 
obtain your hi^mess’s permissioh to go with 
my imperial staff, has well acquitted nimself 
of his duties in the campaign, so that we have 
reason to be satisfied, and to hope tliat also 
your highness will know how to appreciate 
the services he has thus rendered to us in our 
imperial camp.’ Soon after his return from 
this campaign the plague raged in Constan- 


llichard Masters, the parish priest, to aid 
him in watching her, and they were soon 
convinced that Elizabeth was inspired by 
the Holy Ghost. Masters straightway re- 
ported the matter to Archbishop Warham at 
Lambeth, and Warham, then in his dotage, 
sent th^ girl a message that she was not ‘ to 
hide the goodness and the works of God.’ 
In a few months the girl’s illness left her, 
but Cobb and Masters, together with the 


tinople, and in 1697 Barton took refuge in villagers of Aldington, continued to treat 
the little island of Halke (XaXtctf), where he j her with pious respect, and Cobb, reinoving 
fell a victim to the scourge on 16 Dec. He i her from his kitchen, invited her to live on 
was buried there, outside the principal door | terms of equality with his family. She was 
of the church attached to the convent of j unwilling to hastily forfeit the regard of her 
the Virgin. The inscription on the slab above ■ neighbours, and i)erceived it easy, as she 
his grave was as follows : ‘ Eduardo Barton, ; subsequently confessed, to feign her former 
Dlustrissimo Serenissimse Anglorum lleginae | trances and the alleged prophetic utterances. 
Oratori, viroprffistantissimojquipost reditum j About 1526 Archbishop Warham found her 
a hello Ungarico, quo cum invictoTurcor.im- ! reputation still growing, and directed the 
peratore profectus fuerat, diem obiit pietatis i prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, to send 
ergo, eetatis anno xxxv., Sal. vero mdxcvii. two of his monks, Edward Booking [q. v.] 
xviii. Kal. Januar.’ and William Hadley, to observ-e the girl more' 

In a letter to Barton from Tliomas Hum- closely. The prior obeyed the order unwil- 
phreys, preserved among the State Papers hugly ; but Becking on his arrival perceived 
(20 Aug. 169i), complaint is made of the ■ that Elizabeth might prove a useful agent in 
conduct of Barton’s eldbr brother, to whom i restoring popular esteem to certain practices 
he appears to have given large sums of money, ' of the mediseval church then widely dis- 
and lie is asked to bestow his bounty for the j credited. He educated her in the catholic 
future on his sister and her children. A copy legends of the saints and induced her to in- 
ofC^vin’s'Institutes’accompanied the letter j sist in her utterances that she wius in dir^t 
as a gift from the writer. 


[Ellis’s Orig, Letters, (Ist series) iii. 84-8, 
(3rd series) ivi l47; Notes and Queries (3rd 
series), xii. 469; Gal. of Domest. State Papers, 
1690-6.] S. L. L. 


communication with the Virgin Mary. He 
taught her to anathematise in her ravings 
all the opponents of the catholic church, and 
to dispose of the protestant arguments with 
much coherency. The exhibition of theo- 
logical knowledge by an uneducated village 
girl naturally confirthed the popular belief 
BARTON, ELIZABETH (1606 P-1534), that Elizabeth was divinely inspired. To 
commonly called the Nun or Maid of Kbnt, | extend her fame. Booking announced that on 
was, according to her own atecoiint, bom in | a certain day she would perform a miracle. 
1606. About 1626 she was domestic servant ! In the presence of 2,000 persons she was 
at Aldington, Kent, in the household of ' laid before the image of the Virgin in the 
Thon^ Cobb, steward of a neighbouring ' famous chapel of Our I^ac^ in the neighbour- 
estat^ owned by Warham, archbishop of Can- ing village of Oourt-at-Strete. There she 
terbury. In that year she was attacked by fell into a trance lasting for three hours, 
some internal disease, and in the course of her during which her face underwent much die- 
recovery suffered from a violent nervous de- tort ion. ‘ A voice speaking within her belly ’ 
rangement, which developed into a religious s^ke * sweetly and heavenly ’ of the iovs 
For days together she often lay in of heaven, and * horribly and terribly ’ of the 
a trance, and while apparently unconscious torments of hell. * It spake also many things ■ 
* told wondrously things done in other places, for the confirmation of pilgrimages and tren- 
whilst she was neither herself present nor tals, hearing of maizes and confessions, and 
yet heard no report thereof.’ Her hysterical many other such things.’ An,aec9]^t of the 
cries were at times ‘of marvellous holiness in so-called miracle was writt^ myng Bock- 
rebuke of sin and vice ’ or concerned ‘ the ing’s direction by a gentlem^ of ii^ll|j|||gct, 
eevendeadly sins and the ten commandments.’ named Edward Thwaytes, and was ci 
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far and wide. The tract is entitled mi- 
raculous work of late done at Court-of-Streffe 
in Kent, publislied to the deuoute' people of 
this tyme for tjieir spiritual consolation, hy 
Kdward Thwaytes, .Gent,’ 1627. Immedi-, 
ately afterwards Elizabeth left Aldington, 
at the alleged command of the Virgin, for 
the priory of St. Sepulchre at CanterbuiYj 
where a cell was assigned her, with Bocic- 
iug as her confessor, and attendant. There 
her prophetic wwers quickly deA-^elpped, and 
slie assumed the title of the Nun. 6f Kent, 
She prophesied throughout 1627 and 1628^ 
not only on all questions of national interest, 
but on the private circumstances of .visitors 
wlio flocked to her cell and offered her <£668 
for her sendees. ‘ Divers and mdny as well 
great men of the realm as mean men and 
many learned men, but specially many re- 
ligious mon, had great confidence in her, and 
often resOTted to her.’ Friendly memks of 
Ohrist Ghurch supplied her secretly’ with 
suflicient information to enable her to escape 
serious error in her prophecies, and she main- 
tained her reputation by long fastings, 
self-inflicted wounds which she attributed to 
Iier combats with the devil, and byetoriesof 
her ascents to heaven by way of the priory 
chapel. From time to time lier oracles were 
collected, and in 1628 Archbishop Warham 
showed one collection to Henry VIII,. who 
refused to attach any weight to them, 
and Sir Thomas More, who also examined 
them at the king’s request, spoke of them at 
this time as ‘such as any simple woman 
might speak of her own wit.’ But More had 
already done much indirectly to give per- 
manence to Elizabeth’s fame. He published 
(in ch. xvi. of his Dialogue on catholic prac- 
tices, 1628) a categorical statement of his 
belief in the divine inspiration of Anne , 
Wentworth, ‘ the maid of Ipswich,’ a daugh- 
ter of Sir Roger Wentworth of Ipswich, 
who, although only twelve years old, had 
in 1527 imitated most of Elizabeth’s early 
experiences, and had then retired to the 
abbey of the Minories (Cbanmeb’s Works, 
Parker Soc. p. 66). Anne afterwards with- 
drew her pretensions to the gift of prophecy. 
William Tindal repeatedly denounceu both 
Elizabeth of Kent and Anne of Ipswich as 
impostors from 1628 onwards (cf. his Obe- 
dience of a Christen Man, 1628, p. 327, 
and his Answer to Sir Thomas Mords Dia- 
logue (1630), p. 91, in Parker Soc. edition 
of Tyndalb’s Works). *But oply a few of 
the bolder reformers appear to have wholly 
diwredited Elizabeth’s claims to divine in- 
spiration at this date. 

As soon as the king’s intention of procur- 
ing a divorce from Queen Catherine was 


known at Canterbury, Elizabeth largely in- 
creased her influence by passionately inveigh^ 
ing agains^^, ‘in the name ana by the 
authdrity or God.’ She publicly forbade the 
divorce/* ajid prophesied that if any Vrong 
were offered Queei^Catheriiie, Henry ‘should 
nor‘;Ionger be king of this realm .... and 
shouf^ die a villain’ll death.’ Arclibishop 
Warham Was easily convinced by her ; and 
her’bold words led him to revok$his promise 
fo aifiJTy- the king' to Ajine iBoleyn. On 
l‘.*Oct, t 628^ he wrote at the nun’e request 
to Wolsey, begging him to .'grant her an 
ii|tl5trview. W olsey assented, and, it is said, 
was confirihed by tjie girl in hie repugnance 
to the, divorce. . After the cardinal’s death 
in ‘1681, Elizabeth declared that by her in- 
terce^ion WaiT liltijinately. admitted to 
‘heaven. .Between 1628 and 1632 the nun 
was rec(^fnised throughout ,^!^^land^ as the 
bhief champion both of Queen t^therine and 
of the cathblic church in England.' Bislmp 
Fisher held.Vepeated consultations >vith her, 
and wept with joy over her revelations.' 
The monks of Sipn often invited her to 
their house; there Sir Thomas More met 
her more than once, and treated her .with 
suspicious /reverence. The. monks of Hhe 
Cliarterhouse, both at Eondoii and Sheen, and 
the yriar Observants of Richmond, Greeny 
wich, and Canterbury, publicly avowed their 
belief in her power of prophecy. The 
chioness of Exeter^ and ‘the Countess, of 
Salisbury, with many othe;: peeresses, regu- 
I larly consulted her at their own houses, and 
her prophecies were frequently forwarded 
to Queen Catherine and the Priqcess Mary, 
j The pope’s agents in England (Silvester Dp- 
! rius and Antonio Pollio) and the pope hinv^ 

I eelf’(Clemeiit VI) she threatOrted with certain 
i destruction unless they worked boldly in 
bbhalf of Queen Catherine. According toi 
her own account, Henry VIII and .(he tela^ 
tives of Anne Boleyn sought in vain to bribe 
her into silence. In Oct ober 1632 Henry, 
accompanied by Anne Boleyn, met Francis I 
at Calais, and the girl asserted that her 
utterances alone hud prevented the celebra- 
tion there of the marriage of ‘Anne wiHi the 
king. "ly^hen on his return from France 
Henry /passed through Canterbury on bis 
way to London, Elizimth thrust herself into 
his presence, and made’ fruitless^ attempts to 
terrify him into a change of policy. ^ She 
tried hard, at the same time, to obtain an 
audieftce of Queen Catherine, but the queen 
prudently declined to hold any communica- 
tion with her, and there appears no ground 
for the common assumption that both Car. 
therine and the Princess Mary at any time 
con^promised themselves by their relatioiis 
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with tha^iiun (cf. P. FsiDDMA^lt’s | Chamli^r, a scaffold was erected a day or two 

Boleyrif i. 245). j later by S|;. Paul’s Cross ; the nun with her 

.Viter Henry.’s marriage with i^ne Boleyn chief accomplices vere placed upon it, and 
^28 ]V^y 1533) the nun’s adhere^ IdOked all read their confessions aloud there, while 
in vain for the ftilfiiment of her' proph^y Capon, bishop of Bangor, preached a sermon 
that he ^oiild die - in the succeeding mouth. ' in denunciation of the fraud. The ceremony 
To maintain her indueAce she ^ shifted li^r was i^epeated in the same month at Canter- 
position, and declared that, Hke Saul, Henry , biiry, when the culprits were exhibited on a 
was no longe^r king in the sight of Cod. The j scaffold erected in the churchyard of the 
niendiftant friars spr^d rejiout of her nW 1 monastery of the Holy Trinity, (Chronicle of 
revelation throughout the couiitry,.andOi'bni- St., .Augustine’s, Canterbury, in Narratives 
well, then at the height o^ his ppyref, viewed I of ItefQrmation (Camden Soc.), p. 280). To 
it as a treAs^nable incitement' to rel^llion. 'destroy the effect of the nun’s influence it 
llerfriehd Warham had died on2ffAug. 1^2, I was deemed necessjgry to thus degrade her in 
and On 30 ]!i!^ch 1633 Cranmei*.’was conSe- [ the sight of her followers. It was also Crom- 
crated to the primacy., The. new archbishop j welFs desire to implicate in the conspiracy, 
Avus directed to Subject the niin in the sufn- I by reported examinations of the prisoners, 


•/ i : i r 

Gardiner, bishop of Winoliestef, and other' 
adherents of Queen Catherine, and probably 
the queen herself. Many of Elizalieth’s former 
disciples (including the Marchioness of Exeter 
andTlmmas Goldwell, prior of Christ Church, 
Canterbury) were aware of CromAvell’s aim, 


nier of 1533 to rigoQous.ekaihinatibn, and <!^ 

19 July the prioress of St. Sepulchre’s waa 
oraered by Crannver to bring her befoibe him 
and Dr. Gwenty the dean of arches. The' 
girl at flrst maintained her prophetic r61e^. 

CromAVeU hod sent down a set^or interro- 
gatories, but Cra'nmer declined to use them, < 
deeming them to be too direct to obtain the 

nun’s conviction put of her own niouth, and i pardon their former intimacy wit If her. Thera 
ond of Cromwell’s o^nts wrotti- (11 Aug.) j was no hutry on tho part of the govern- 
thoj^ * my Lord ‘ [of Canterbury] doth but ment in determining the punishment due 
dally with her.’ But Cranmer had nd in- ! to the offenders, an 
tention of treating the nun leniently, and ' 


and, panic-stricken by the nun’s confession, 
wrote direct to Henry VIII begging him to 


repeated examinations drew a full confession 
from her in September. ‘ She never hod 


ana after their public ex- 
posure they Avero taken back to the Tower. 
But before the close of 1533 every detail in 
the imposture was knoAvn to Cromwell. When 


visions in all her life, but all that, she ever parliament met in the middle of .Tanuary 
said was feigned of her own imagination, • 1533-4, a bill of attainder was draAvn up 
only to satisfy the minds of those wlych | against the nun. Hocking, Dering, Rich, Risby, 
resorted to her and to obtain Avorldly praise ’ i Gold, and Masters, tho parish priest of Al- 
-(StHTPB’s Cranmer, ii. 272). On 25 Sept. ; dington, as the concoctors of a .treasonable 
Bocking and Hadley, lier chief counsellors, conspiracy, and against Sir Thomas More, 
who had long been watched, were arrested, ! Bishop Fisher, Adeson, Fisher’s chaplain, 
and "in the 6oursB of the fclloAvifig October : Abel, Queen Catherine’s chaplain, TliAVjwtes, 
Bocking confessed his share in the imposture, i and two others, as abettors of it. To More 
‘In' Noveinbet, Insides the mm and the two | and Fisher the bill Avas privately communi- 
yhonk« of Christ Church, Masters, the parish cated before its introduction into tlie House 
priest of Aldington, Richard Deriug, another of Lords (21 Feb. 1533-4). Jdore frankly 
monk ^Canterbury, Hugh Rich and Richard av’owed liis error in conferring Avith the nun ; 
Ri«by,Friar8 Observant of Canterbury, Henry produced a letter in which lie had Avamed 
.Gold, parish priest of Aldermary, London, 'ter to aA'oid jiolitics^ and denied that he had 
Jmd Edward Thwaytes, the autnor of the admitted lier prophetic., jiowers (W. Ropbb’s 
pampllet on tlie 6ourt-at-Stx*eto miracle, Zfe of Sir T. More, ed. Singer, 1817, pp. 126- 
were committed to the Tower. Brought be- j 133). The explanation was deemed satisfac- 
fore the Star Chamber, they all thrCAV them- j tory by Cromwell, and More’s name Avaswith- 
eelves upon the mer^ of the court. A { drown from the bill in obedience to the wish 
conference was held at *Westmin8ter by the | of the House of Lords. Fisher in letters to 
judges, bishops; and peers as to the fate of j the king and to the House of Lords declared 
the nun. In a public assembly (20*Nov.), to I thatheliad only tested the nun’s reA'elations, 
which persons from all parts of the ccflmtry and liad comipitted''no offence whatev'er; but 
AVer© siunmoned. Lord Chancellor Audley the evidence as to his support of the nun 
made a declaration that Elizabetli had aimed Avas so poAverful, and his defence was deemed 
at the king’s dethronement, and cries of * To so ineffectual, that proceedings arainst him 
the stake ’ were raised by those present. In were allowed to take their course. On 6 March 
accordance with an order issued by the Star the bill avos read for the third time in the 
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House of Lords, and on 21 March it re- 
ceived the royal assent. According to its 
terms Elizabeth, Booking, Bering, Rich, Ris- 
by. Gold, and Masters, were condemned to 
death, while Fisher, Adeson, Abel, Thwaytes, 
and two others were sentenced to a for- 
feiture of goods and a term of imprisonment, 
which was afterwards remitted. Elizabeth 
with the priests and friars was executed at 
Tyburn on 20 April following. Rich did I 
not sulier the final punishment, but whether | 
he died between the drafting of the bill of ' 
attainder and the execution of the sentence, 
or was pardoned in the interval, is uncertain. 
The nun in a pathetic speech from the scaffold 
completed her former confessions by affirm- 
ing that she was responsible for iier own 
leath and that of her companions, but she 
com})lained that she, ‘ a poor wench without 
learning,’ had been puffed up by the praises 
of learned men, who made her migned 
revelations a source of profit to them- 
selves. 

[A full history of the conspiracy appears in 
the published Act of Attainder, 25 Heniy VIII, 
cap. 12, which is given almost verbatim in Hall’s 
(•hronicle (1648), f'ol. 218 b ot seq., but so far as 
it implicates Queen Catherine, its statements 
must bo received with caution. See also Froude’s 
History, i. and ii.; Paul Friedmann’s Anno 
Boleyn (1884); Wright’s Suppresoion of the 
Monasteries (Camden Soc.), pp. 13-34, where a 
number of documents relating to the nun are 
printed from the Cottonian MS. (Cleopatra E. 
iv.) ; Gairdner’s Letters and Papers of Henry VIII 
for 1633-4 ; Gayangos’s Calendar of State Papers, 
Spain, for 1633-4, where Chappuys’s letters to 
the Emperor Charles give an apparently impar- 
tial account of the nun’s conspiracy; Strype’s 
Cranmer; Strype’s Memorials,!, i. 271, where 
many examples of the nun’s oracles are printed ; 
Burnet’s Hist. Reformation (ed. Pocock), i. 246 ; 
Fuller’s Church History (ed. Brewer), iii. 74-5.}, 

S. L. L. 

BARTON, FRANCES. [See Abinciton.] 

BARTON, JOHN de (/. 1304), judge, ■ 
otherwise called be Rytok and be Fbytoit, 
a Yorkshire gentleman, is with Ralph Fitz- 
william, the King’s lieutenant in Yorkshire, ' 
a member of the itinerary court constituted , 
by the first commission of Trailbaston for j 
'Ikorkshire, for which Heminrford gives as ; 
date 1304 (as to date SpelmauB ‘ Glossary ’ is j 
silent). A parliamentary writ of 23 Nov. i 
1304 is addressed to Barton and F'itzwilliam, 
with two others {Parliamentary WriUy i. ^ 
407) ; but their names do not appear in the . 
later and greater commission for aft the coun- j 
ties. Whence it seems probable the offences j 
they were to try were found to require judges 


of more experience and greater powers. He 
was appointed a commissioner to inquire as 
to a specie chest found on the Yorkshire 
coast and claimed as wreck by the king, 
' and also in 8 Edward II to levy scutage in 
Yorkshire.. In 24 Edward I he was sum- 
moned to military service against the Scots 
{Abb. Pot. Orig. i. 214), and was on the 
commission of array for Yorkshire in 28 Ed- 
ward I, and again in 31 Edward I {Parlia- 
mentary Writs, i. 277, 345, 370). 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges.] J. A. H. 

BARTON, JOHN (T5th cent.), writer on 
Lollardy, appears to have flourished in the 
reign of Heniy V, to whom he dedicated his 
^ Confutatio Lollardorum.’ A manuscript 
copy of this work is preserved in the library 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, written in a 
band which Mr. Coxe assigns to the fifteenth 
century. Other manuscripts of this author 
are mentioned by Tanner, who apparently 
would identify him with a certain John Bar- 
ton, Esq., buried in , St. Martin’s Church, 
Ludgate, 1439 ; but .there does not appear to 
be any valid ground for this identification. 
Tanner says that he was possibly chancellor 
of Oxford ; but for this statement likewise- 
he fails to give any authority, and it is better 
to be content with Barton’s own description 
of himself, as quoted by Bale — ‘ plain John 
Barton, the physician.’ 

[Tanner; Ooxe’s Catalogue, All Souls’, ii. 13.} 

T. A. A. 

B.^TON, MATTHEW (17 16 .P-1795), 
admiral, entered the navy in 1730, on board 
the Fox, under the command of Captain 
Arnold, and served with him on the coast of 
South Carolina. Afterwards he served in 
j the Mediterra'noan under Captains John 
Byng, Vanbrugh, and Lord Augustus Fitz- 
roy ; and in March 1739, being then a mid- 
shipman of the Somerset, was made lieu- 
tenant in the St. Joseph prize by Admiral 
Haddock. He was then appointed to the 
Lennox, of 70 guns, and was engaged in her 
in the capture of the Princesa, 18 April 
1740. In October he was transferred to the 
Princess Caroline, 80 guns, commanded by 
Caj^tain Griffin, forming part of the fleet 
which sailed with Sir Chaloner Ogle for the 
West Indies. On arriving at Jamaica, Ad- 
miral Vernon selected the^rincess Caroline 
for his flag, and Captain Griffin was removed 
to thb Burford, taking Lieutenant Barton 
with him. After the failure at Cartagena, 
the Burford came borne and paid off. Barton 
was appointed to the Nonsuch, 60 guns, in 
which ship he went to the Mediterranean 
and continued till after the battle off Toulon^ 
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11 Feb. 1743—4, when, in September, he was 
appointed to the Marlborough, and a few 
months later to the Neptune, carrying the 
dag of Vice-admiral liowley, the com- 
mander-in-chief, by whom, in May 1745, he 
w'as j>romoted to the command of the Duke 
fireship; and in February 1746-7 ho was 
further promoted by Vice-admiral Medley 
to the Antelope frigate. In that, and after- 
wax'ds in the Postilion xebec, he remained in 
the Mediterranean till the peace, when the 
Postilion was paid off at Pbrt !iIahon, and 
Ilarton returned to England in the flagship 
with Vice-admiral Byng. Ho had no 
further employment at sea till the recom- 
mencement of the war with France, w'heu he I 
was appointed to the Lichfield, 50 guns, one j 
of tlie fleet which went to North America j 
with Boscawen in the summer of 1755, and 
w'hich, off Louisbourg, in June 1756, captured 
the French 50-gun wiip, Arc-en-Ciel, armed 
cn fiute^ and carrying stores. The next | 
year he was senior omcer on the coast of 1 
Guinea, and, liaving crossed over to the Lee- 
ward Islands, brought home a large convoy 
in August 1758. The Lichfield was then j 
'aced under the orders of Commodore | 
eppel, as part of the squadron destined for 
Goree, and sailed with it on 11 Nov. On 
the 28th a heaivy gale scattered the fleet ; at 
night, the Lichfield by her reckoning was 
twenty-five leagues from the African shore. 
At six o’clock oil the following morning 
she struck on the coast near Masagan; it 
was rocky and rugged ; the sea w'as extremely 
high, and swept over the wreck, which beat 
violently, but by good fortune held together 
till the gale moderated, when those who had 
not been washed overboard or drowmed in pre- 
mature attempts, managed to reach the shore, 
distant only about 400 yards; the saved 
amounted to 220 <hit of a crew of 350. These 
survivors, naked and starving, w^ere made 
prisoners by the Emperor of Morocco, and 
Kept for a period of eighteen months in 
semi-slavery. After a tedious negotiation 
they were at last ransomed by the British 
government, and arrived at Gibraltar on 
27 June 1700 (Bbatson, Naval and Military 
MenwirSf iii. 184 et seq . ; * An authentic Napa- 
tive of the Loss of Ilis Majesty’s ship Lich- 
field, Captain Barton, on the coast of Africa, 
with some Account of the Sufferings of the 
Captain and the surviving part of the Crew 
... in a journal kept by a laeutenant,’ 
t.c. Mr. Sutherland, third lieutenant^ Lond. 
12mo. 24 pp.) 

Captain Barton arrived in Englwd on 
7 Aug., was tried for the loss of his ship, 
was fully acquitted, and in October was 
pointed to the T4m6raire, a fine ship of 74 


! guns, captured from the French only the 
j year before. In this ship he served, under 
I Commodore Keppel, in the e.\pedition against 
j Belle-Isle in April 1761, had especial Aarge 
I of the landing, and was sent homo with des- 
I patches. He afterwards convoyed a num- 
i her of transports to Barbadoes, and served 
I under Sir George Rodney at the reduction of 
Martinique, .January 1762. In the following 
March he was detached, under Commodore 
Sir James Douglas, to Jamaica, and formed 

S art of the expedition against Havana in 
une and July, during a great part of which 
time he commanded the naval brigade on 
shore. Under the stress of fatigue and 
climate his health gave way, and he was 
compelled to exchange into the Devonshire 
for a passage to England, which was not, 
however, put out of commission till the 

J eace. He attained his flag on 28 April 
777, became vice-admiral on 19 March, 
1779, admiral on 24 Sept. 1787, and lived on 
till 1795 ; but dui'ing the whole of these last 
thirty-two years his health, broken down by 
the Ilavana fever, did not permit him to 
accept any active command, lie is described 
as faithful and affectionate as a husband, 
j kind and forbearing as a master, unshaken 
and disinterested in his friendships ; a sincere 
Christian, 'piously resigned to the will of 
God during his long illness. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixvi. i. 81. Charnock (Biog. Nav. 
vi. 17) implies that this accountwus written ‘under 
; the inspection of a relative ; ’ it is. however, 
quite wanting in all family or personal details.] 
j J. K. L. 

I BARTON, RICHARD (1601-1669), 
j jesuit, whose real name was Bradshaigh or 
Bradshaw, was born in Lancashire in 1601. 
He was educated in the English college at 
Rome; entered the Society of Jesus in lfe5 ; 
became a professed father in 1640 ; rector of 
the Engli^i college at Liege in 1642; pro- 
vincial of the English province (1656-60) 
during the great political change in the col- 
lapse of the commonwealth and the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, and rector of the 
English college at St. Omer from 1660 till 
his death on 13 Feb. 1668-9. Dodd (Certa- 
men utrinaque Eccleaia^ 12) ascribes to him 
a work on the 'Nullity of the Protestant 
Clergy’ in reply to Archbishop BramhaU, 
but the correctness of this statement has 
been questioned. Some interesting letters 
written by him in 1659-60 to Father General 
Nickell upon Eimlish affairs are printed in 
Foley^s ‘ Records." 

. [Oliver’s Collections S.J. 61; Foley’s Records, 
i. 227*‘82, vii. 78 ; Backer’s Biblioth^ne des 
Ecrivnins de la Gompagnte de Siam (1849), 
i. 439.] T. C. 
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BABTON, Sir ROBERT (1770-1853), 
general, was son of William Barton, Esq., 
of the Grove, co. Tipperary, and was bom 
in 1770. Being in the south of France in 
1790, he, like other Englishmen there, en- 
rolled himself as a volunteer in the national 
guard, and received the thanks of the Na- 
tional Con\ ention for his conduct at Moissac 
during the disoi'ders at Montauban. llav'ing 
returned to England he obtained a commis- 
sion in the 11th light dragoons, with which 
lie served under the Duke of York in 1795, 
and again in Holland in 1799, where he re- 
ceived the thanks of Sir Ralph Abercromby 
for his services on 8 Sept, at Oude Garspel. 
He became lieutenant-colonel 2 nd life guards 
in 1805, and commanded the regiment at the 
time of the Burdett riots in 1810, when the 
life guoi'ds acquired so much unpopularity. 
He also commanded the two squadrons of; 
the regiment subsequently sent to the Renin- . 
sula, where he served for a time. He was j 

} >romoted to general’s rank in 1819, and was j 
cnighted in 1837. He died iii'London on ■ 
17 March 1853. 

[Gent. Mag, 1853 ; Army Lists.] H. 31. C. 

BARTON, THOMAS, D.D. (r7. 1081-2), 
royalist divine, received his education at 3Ia^- 
tlalen Hall, Oxford, and took both dt'grees in 
arts in that university before 20 Nov. 1029, 
when ho was presented by Charles I to the 
rectory of Eynesbury, Huntingdonshire, then 
void by simony (Bruc'k, Cat. of Domestic 
Hftate Papers of Charles 7 , iv. 101 ; Rymkk, 
Jh'asdera, xix. 139 ; but cf. Notes and Queries, 
4 th ser. i. 00 ). Ho subsequently, and appa- 
rently in 1031, became rector of Westmeston, 
Sussex, of which benefice he was, for his 
loyalty, deprived in 1642. During the civil 
xvur he was chaplain to Prince Rupert, and 
on 25 Aug. 1060 he was restored to his rec- 
tory of M^stmeston. On 21 March 1663 he 
■was created D.D. at Oxford by virtue of a 
letter from the Earl of Clarendon, chancellor 
of the university. He was buried at West- 
meston 25 March 1682-3. 

Barton is the author of: 1. ‘ *Atfnrti~ j 
Counter-scarfe prepared Anno I 
1642 for the eviction of those Zealots that in j 
their Works defie all extemall bowing at the ! 
Name of Jesus. Or the Exaltation of his i 
Person and Name, by God and us, in Ten ' 
'I'rocts, against Jewes, Turkes, Pagans, Here- 
tick^, Scliismatickes, &c., that oppose both, 
t»r either,’ London, 1643, 4to. 2, *^Air6dturis 
Tov *Avrtrt^xi<ffwros. Or a Tryall of the 
Covnter-scane, Made 1642. In answer to a 
Scandalous Pamphlet intituled A Treatise 

Jlascall Giles, Vicar of Ditcheling, in Sussex. 


Wherein are discovered bis Sophismes ; and 
the Holy 3Iother, our Church, is cleered of 
all the slanders which heo hath laid on her,’ 
Ijondon, 1643, 4to. 8 . * Aoyog *Ay<avios, or a 
Sermon of the Christian Race, preached be- 
fore his 3Iaie8ty at Christ Church in Oxford, 
9 May 1643 ' [Oxford], 1643, 8vo. 4. ‘ King 
David’s Church-Prayer ; set forth in a Ser- 
mon preached at S. Margaret Pattens, alias 
Rood-Church, London,’ on 24 .lune 1649 . 
Printed in 4to in that year. 

[Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 211 ; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (ed. Bliss), ii. 276 ; Sion Col- 
lege Library, N. 11. 6, N. 11,. 6*, O. 4. 39 ; Notes 
and Queries. 3rd ser. vi. 470, vii. 46, 104, 4th ser. 
j i. 66 ; Cat. of Printc*! Books in Brit. Mus. ; 

' Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] T. C. 

j BARTON, THOMAS (1730 P-1780), di- 
vine, was a native of Ireland, but descended 
from an English family Avhich settled there in 
the reign of Charles I. After graduating at 
Dublin l'nivei* 8 ity he emigrated to America, 
and in 1751 opened a school at Norriston, 
Pennsylvania, Wng then about twenty-one 
years of age. He was for some time tutor 
at the academy (now university) at l*hiln- 
delphia. In 1753 Burton married Esthei* 
Rittenhoiise, the daughter of a neighbouring 
farmer, and sister of Dr. David Rittenhoiise, 
the distinguished mathematician and astro- 
nomer, Avhose clo.se friendship ho enjoyed 
until his death. In 1754 Barton went to 
England, where he received episcopal ordens. 
He returned to America as a missionary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
with which ho remained connected until 
1759. He accompanied, as chaplain, the ex- 
pedition to Fort dll Quesne (now Pittsburg), 
which ended in the defeat and death of its 
leader. General Braddock. On leaving York 
county, Pennsylvania, he settled at Lancaster 
as rector of St. .Tumes’s. Here he remained 
nearly twenty years, dividing his time be- 
tween the duties of his office and the pursuit 
of natural history. At last his adherence to 
the royalist party compelled him to quit his 

! )ost, and he removed to New York, where 
le died, 25 May 1780, aged 60. His wife 
seems long to have survived him. Benjamin 
Smith Barton, the American physician and 
naturalist, was one of his children. 

[Barton’s 3Ienioir8 of David Rittenhonse, 
Philadelphia, 1813, pp. 100, 112, 287 I Thacher’s 
American Medical Biography, 1828, p. 130 note.] 

A. B. B. 

BART9N, WILLIAM (1698 P- 1678 ), 

hxmnologist, must have been bom * about 
I 0 O 8 ’ from his recorded age at death (eighty). 
His verse-translation of the Psalms was first 
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published in 1644 (Bliss, Catal. 1618). It 
was reprinted and altered in 1645, 1646, 1661, 
1654, and later. The text having been re« 
vised for ‘ the last time ’ by its author, it was 
posthumously republished in 1682. In the ! 

{ preface Barton says : ‘ I have (in this my | 
ast translation) corrected all the harsh pas* | 
sages and added a great number of second , 
'metres.’ He continues: ‘The Scots of late ' 
have put forth a Psalm-book mostwhat com- . 
posed out of mine and Mr. House’s ; but it ! 
did not give full satisfaction, for somebody 
hath been at charge to put forth a new edl- 
. tion of mine, and printed some thousands of i 
mine, in Holland^ as it is reported. But 
whether they were printed there or no I am ! 
in doubt ; for I am sure that 1,500 of my j 
books were heretofore printed by stealth in I 
Enyland and carried over to Ireland.’ In ! 
1654 he had prepared the way for his en- 
larged and improved Psalms by publishing 
‘ A View of the many Errors and some gross , 
Absurdities in the old Translations oi the 
Psalms in English Metre ’ (Douce’s copy in 
Bodleian). In 1669 published ‘ A Century 
of Select Hymns.’ ' This was enlarged in 
1668 to ‘Four Centuries,’ and in 1688 to 
‘ Six Centuries,’ the last being edited by his 
son, Edward Barton, minister of Welford in 
Northamptonshire. His ‘ Centuries ’ were 
dedicated to Sir Matthew Hale. Richard 


ings. Dempster states that he wrote the life 
of his teacher, and flourished about 658, and 
that the Scotch church kept 5 Jan. sacred to 
his memory. Other authorities refer to one 
Bamitus, not Barvitus, as the saint from 
whose accounts of his own experience St. 
Brandan was tempted to go on his search for 
the Fortunate Isles, but Barnitus and Bar- 
vitus were apparently variants of one name. 
A Scotch breviary says that Barvitus’ body, 
or relics, was worshipped at DrejB^om. Tne 
exact connection of the saint with St. Bran- 
dan seems uncertain. The only work as- 
signed to Barvitus by Dempster is one en- 
titled ‘ De Brandani Rebus.’ Tanner suggests 
that this may be the old manuscript me of 
St. Brandan still preserved in Lincoln Col- 
lege library at Oxford. But Mr. Coxe assigns 
the handwriting of this manuscript to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

[Dempster’s Hist. Eccles. ; Tanner ; Forbes’s 
Kalendar, 183, 274; Camerarius, De Scotorum 
Fortitudine, 79 ; Ferrarius’s Catalogpus Genera- 
lis ; Capgrave’s Nova Legends Anglise, fol. 44 h ; 
Coxe’a Cat. Coll. Line. Cod. Lat. xxvii. 14.] 

T. A. A. 

BARWELL, LOUISA MARY (1800- 
1886), musician and educational writer, was 
bom in the parish of St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norw’ich, on 4 March 1800. She was the 


Baxter suggested that Barton should spe- 
cially translate and versify the ‘ Te Deum.’ 
I^ate in life Barton was vicar of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester. He is probably to be identified j 
w'ith the William Barton who was vicar of ] 
Mayfield, Staffordshire, at the opening of the 
civil wars, and who is described in a cer- 
tificate presented to the House of Ijords 
19 June 1043 ns ‘a man of godly life, and 
able and orthodox in his ministry,’ and as 
* having been forced to desert his flock and 
family by the plundering cavaliers of Staf- 
fordshire ’ {Hut. MSS. Coni, Sep. v. 92 a). 
In Cole’s ‘ Athen. Cantab.’ he is described as 
a * conforming Puritan.’ From Oliver Hey- 
wood’s * Obituaries ’ we learn the time of his ! 
death : * 1678. Mr. William Barton of St. I 
Martin’s in I^icester died in May, aged 80.’ ' 
Notwithstanding the many editions these 
‘Psalms’ and ‘Hymns’ ran through, they 
are of very slender literary value. 

[Heber’s and Bliss’s Catalogues; Bagfbrd, 
Harleian MS. 6921 ; Simon Brown's Prefece to his j 
Book of Hymns (1720) ; communication foom j 
Mr. W. T. Brooke, London; Hunter’s MS.jPhorus . 
Vatum in Btit. Mus.} A. B. G. 


daughter of Richard Mackenzie Bacon [q. 
by his wife Jane Louisa (Noverre), bom 1708, 
died 1808. At the age of eighteen she was 
associated with her father in the editorship 
of the ‘ Quarterly Musical Magazine and R^ 
view.’ She had great musical capacity with 
an exquisite voice, and played from score at 
sight. After her marriage with John Bar- 
well, wine merchant at Norwich (bom 1798,. 
died 1876), she devoted much attention to 
the composition of educational works, de- 
veloping a remarkable gift for the compre- 
hension of child nature, physical and mental. 
She frequently contributed to the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of Education ’ fiom about the year 
1881, anticipating some of the modem views 
and plans of education. Her husband, who 
shar^ her interest in this sulnect, was largely 
instmmental in securing tne success of a 
scheme by which a charity day-school for girls 
at Norwich was convert^ into an industrial 
training-school for girls. With Von Fellmi^ 
berg, in whose school at Hofwyl all their 
sons were placed, the Barwells formed an 
intimate friendship. In the bygone literary 
society of Norwich, portrayed by Harriet 
Martineau, Mrs. Barwell held an'hoiioured 


BARVITUS (Jl. 546) was a Scotch I place. Her closest fHend was Xiady Noel 
saint, said to have been the disciple of St. I Byron, whose correspondence with^ her was 
Brandan, and his companion in his wander- 1 constant, and whose papers she arranged, in. 
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the later years of Lady Kyron’s life. She 
.survived lier friend nearly a quarter of a 
century, dying on 2 Feb. 1886, leaving four 
sons and a daughter. Her publications 
were : 1 . ^ Little Lessons for Little Learners,’ 
1 883 (in monosyllables ; fourteen subsequent 
editions). 2. ‘The Value of Time,’ 1834. 
3. ‘ The Value of Money,’ 1834. 4. ^ Little 

Les.sons for Little Learners,’ 2nd .series, 1836 
(many subsequent editions). 6. * The Elder 
llrother,’ 1836. 3. ‘Edward the Crusader’s 

Son,’ 2 vols., 1830. 7. ‘ llemember, or Mam- 
ma’s Tlirthday,’ 1837. 8. ‘ Nursery Govern- 
ment,’ 1837. 9. ‘Sunday Lessons for Little 

f’hildren,’ 1838. 10. ‘ The Novel A.dventures 
of Tom Thumb the Great, showing how he 
A'isited the Insect World and learned much 
Wisdom,’ 1838. 11. ‘Trials of Strength, 

3foral and Physical,’ 1 839. 1 2. ‘ The N ursery 
Maid,’ 1839. 13. ‘Letters from Hofvv}’!,’ 

1 842 published at Ijady Byron’s suggestion). 
14. ‘(Gilbert, Harland, or Good in Every- 
thing,’ 1860. 16. ‘ Childhood’s Hours,’ 1861 

(ordered by the queen to be used in the 
royal nursery). 10. ‘Flora’s Horticultural 
Fete,’ 1880 (poem for the benefit of the 
children’s infirmary established at Norwich 
by her friend Madame Jenny Lind-Gold- 
schmidt). 

[Norfolk News, 7 Feb. 1885; Times, 13 Feb. 
1885; Norfolk Tour, 1829, pp. 1088 sq. (refers 
to Mrs. George Taylor); private information.] 

A. G. 

BARWELL, RICHARD (1741-1804), 
Anglo-Indian, was the son of William Bar- 
well, governor of Bengal in 1748, and after- 
wards a director of the East India Company, 
and sheriff of Surrey in 1768. His family, 
which apparently came from Kegworth in 
Leicestershire, had been connected with the 
East for several generations. Barwell was 
bom at Calcutta on 8 Oct. 1741, appointed 
a writer on the Bengal establishment of the 
East India Coumany in 1 766, and landed at 
(i^alcutta on 21 June 1758. After holding a ; 
succession of lucrative appointments, he was [ 
nominated in the Regulating Act (13 Geo. Ill, 
c. 63) a member of council in Bengal, with 
Philip Francis as one of his colleagues. Gene- 
ral (Jlavering as commander-in-chief, and 
Warren Hastings as governor-general. The 
statute is dated 1 772-3, but the members of 
council did not take their seats until 20 Oct. 
1774. It is by his constant support of Has- [ 
tings, in opposition to the party led by Pran- 
<Ms, that ^mrwell’s name is known to nistory. 
Ha.stings said of him: ‘He possesses much 
H\|tenehce, a solid jud^ent, much greater 
fertility of resource than I have, and his 
manners are easy and pleasant.’ Francis, on 


j the other hand, wrote of him; ‘He is ra- 
! pacious without industry, and ambitious 
without an exertion of his faculties 6r steady 
application to, affairs. He will do whatever 
can be done by bribery and intrigue ; he has 
no other resouroe.’ And this character seems 
to be the more accurate. A scandalous story 
is told of him ih a rare book entitled ‘ The In- 
trigues of a Nabob; or Bengal the fittest Soil 
for the Growth of Lust, Injustice, and Dis- 
honesty. By H. F. Thompson. Printed for 
the Author, 1780.’ It appears that Barwell 
j had enticed away the writer’s mistres-x, 
who passed at Calcutta for his wife, and 
' then discontinued an annuity promised to 
! the writer as the price of his acquiescence. 

J While member of council he was accused of 
deriving an illicit profit of 20,000/. a year 
from certain salt contracts. He could not 
deny tlie charge, and his prosecution was or- 
dered by the cfuirt of directors, but the pro- 
ceedings fell through. In connection with 
this affair he fought a bloodless duel with 
General Clavering. Francis and Harwell 
were nutugouists at the whist-table, where 
Francis is said to have won 20, (XX)/. at a 
sitting. In 1780, after a truce had been 
jmtched up between Hastings and Francis, 
Harwell retired from the service. He is said 
to have brought to England one of tlie largest 
fortunes ever accumulated; and it is of him 
that the well-kiu)wn story is told, ‘Fetcli 
more curricles.’ In 1781 he bought from the 

1 trustees of tlie Earl of Halifax for the sum 
of 102,500/. the fine estate of Stanstead in 
Sussex, and subsequently added largely to 
his possessions in that county. Stanstead 
House ho ‘ enlarged and remodelled in a style 

: of ex])cnse which contributed to exhaust the 
oriental treasures by which it was supplied.’ 
As architects, Bonomi and James Wyatt 
; were employed on the work for five years, 

, while ‘ Capability ’ Brown laid out the 
; grounds. In 1784 Barwell was returned as 
' M.P. for St. Ives, and in 1 790, and again in 
1796, for Winchelsea. In DecemW 1796 he 
resigned his seat, and died at Stanstead on 

2 Sept. 1804. In 1776 he had married a 
Miss Sanderson/ the reining beauty of Cal- 
cutta; but she died in November 1778, leav- 
ing .one son. A portrait of Harwell, seated 
in his library with this son by his side, was 
painted by "Sir Joshua Reynolds, and> en- 
graved in mezzotint by Dickenson. Sho^ly 
after his death all his estates in Sussex were 
sold bv his trustees, one of whom was Sir 
ElijabTlmpeji. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxiv. 888; Dallaway’s History 
of Sussex; Memoirs of Francis (1867) ; Eehora 
from Old Calcutta, by H. E. Bosteed (Calcutta. 
J882).] , J. s. C. 
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BARWIOK, JOHN (^. 1340), theolo- 
gian, took his name from Berwick, where he 
appears to have been bom or brought up. 
From Berwick he seems to have removed to 
the Franciscan schools at Oxford, at which 
xiniversitv he became a doctor of theology, and 
is enumerated as the twenty-second reader of 
divinity belonging' to that ordet in the early 
years of the fourteenth centuiy. He a^ 
pears to Imve studied at Paris likewise ; for 
■we are told by Dempster and Bale that he also 
went by the name of Breulanlius; and this 
Breulanlius is mentioned towards the end of 
the fifteenth century by the all-accomplished 
Pico della Mirandula as resisting lloger Bacon 
and other philosophers, who seem to have ad- 
vocated the study of astrology at the univer- 
sity of Paris. Loland also calls him the con- i 
temporary of William of Ockham, of whose 
iloctrines, he adds, Barwick was a strenuous 
adherent. Bale states that he flourished about 
1340; and he appears to have read divinity 
lectures at Oxford about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. But this seems assign- 
ing rather a late date to an opponent of Roger 
Bacon. He was buried at Stamford. , 

His chief works were a commentary on 
Peter Lombard, and the treatise entitled 
* Super Astrologorum Prognosticis,’ -which 
Bale praises highly. His other writings | 
Avere on the ordinaiy inoditeval schola.stic j 
subjects. Dempster gives a full list. 

[Dempster’s Hist. Eccles. ; Bale, i. 413; Pits, 
439 ; Angelas a Francesco’s Cei’tamen Sera- 
phicum, 327 ; Brewer’s Monumenta Franciscaua, 
'562 ; Ficu della Mirandula, In Astrologiam, 
lib. xii. c. 7.] T. A. A. 

BARWICK, JOHN (1612-1664), dean 
of St. Paul’s, was bom at Wetherslock, in 
Westmoreland. His parents probably be- 
longed to that yeoman class which is so nu- 
merous in the north, for they are described 
nS ^honest people who hod a small estate.’ 
.Tohn was the third of five sons, and he and 
his brother Peter [q. v.] were selected by their 
parents as the two who were to be ‘bred 
scholars.’ After having spent a little time 
tinsatisfactorily at two or thfee small gram- 
mar schools in the neighbourhood of his home 
he was sent to Sedbergh school, in Yorkshire, 
where he made great progress in his studies. 
In 1981 he proceeded to St. John’s College, 
Oaadtendge, where he won so high a reputsr 
tioii that, either before or immediately alter 
takhm his B.A. degree (1636), he was de- 
puted by the college to repres«n|.its interests 
w a dispnte resjpecting the eleemn of a new 
master. Boy though he was, he dkehaiged 
his important trust most successfully, and 
was presently elected fellow of the college. 


! He received holy orders, and in 1638 took 
his M.A. degree. But he was not destined 
to continue long in the peaceable enjoyment 
of his fellowship. The civil war broke out, 
and in 1642 the royalists at Cambridge raised 
a sum of money for the king, and arranged 
to transmit it to him, together with some col- 
I lege plate. The parliament received informa- 
I tion of what was going on, and sent Cromwell 
j with a party of foot to a place called Lower 
! Hedges, between Cambridge and Huntingdon, 
for the purpose of cutting off the supplies. 

I This fact becoming known, a party of horse 
was formed, of which Barwick was one, who 
I conveyed the treasure through byroads to 
Nottingham, where the king had set up 
his standard. The parliament were so pro- 
voked at being out-manoeuvred that they sent 
Cromwell with a body of troops, who com- 
mitted great ravages in the university. This 
called forth two strong remonstrances, in both 
of Avhich Barwick took a prominent part. The 
first was entitled * Certain Disquisitions re- 
presenting to the Conscience the Unlawful- 
ness of the Solemn League and Covenant,’ 
the first edition of wliich was immediately 
seized and burned, so that the earliest edition 
extant is the second, published in 1644. The 
second and more famous remonstrance -was 
that entitled ‘Querela Cantabrigiensis,’ a 

f iamphlct of about thirty pages, which is 
argely quoted in Walker’s ‘ Sufl’erings of the 
Clergy.’ Barwick, who was well known to 
have been a chief author of these pieces, 
was forced to leave Cambridge, and of course 
lost his fellowship. He found a firm patron 
in Bishop Morton, wlio made him his chap- 
lain, and gave him the fourth stall at Dur- 
ham Cathedral and the rectories of Houghton- 
le-Spring and AValsingham ; these, however, 
were but nominal preferments, for the poor 
bishop was deprived of all substantial patron- 
age. Barwick settled in London, and threw 
himself heart and soul into the king’s cause. 
He carried on a private correspondence be- 
tween London and Oxford, which was then 
the king’s head^qiiarters ; he communicated 
to the king all the designs and attempts of 
the rebels, and conveyed his majesty’s orders 
to the fnends of the royal cause. In order 
that he might carry on these negotiations 
with greater safetv, he became an inmate of 
Durham House, the London residence of his 
patron, the Bishop of Durham. This an- 
swered a double purpose. Durham House 
was so spacious a mansion that he could the 
more easily hide in it, if necessary, the eij^era 
relating to the king’s business ; and he was 
able, if asked what he was doing in Lon^n, 
to reply that he was acting as chaplain to 
Bishop Morton. He had, moreover, the op- 
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portunity of reclaiming to loyalty some who Barwick, that he- 'soon relaxed the rigour 
had been led away by the great speakers of the with which the prisoner had at first been 
Long parliament ; among others Sir Thomaa treated. Barwick was released, without any 
Middleton and Colonel Koger Pope. The trial, in August 1662, and repaired first to 
services which Barwick rendered to the royal his old friend and patron. Bishop Morton, 
cause were immense. He had a large share ^ who received him with the utmost cordiality; 
in bringing about the treaty of the Isle of he next visited his aged parents, and then re- 
Wight ; and after the death of Charles I he sided for some months m the house of Sir 
at once transferred his allegiance and active ^ T. Evorsfield in Sussex. He finally took up 
services to Charles II. But his health was I his abode in his brother Peter’s house in St. 


terribly shattered, partly by over-anxious 
work, partly by grief at the loss of his royal 
master ; and had not his two brothers, Peter 
and Edward, come to his assistance, ho would 
have completely broken down. First Peter, 
and then Edward, helped him by attending 
the post-ollice on the days when letters came 
in or went OAit ; and by this means John’s 
labours wi* re relieved, and *ho, w'hoso interest 
it was to keep close, was less seen abroad.’ 
The service, however, was a very hazardous 
one, and the Barwicks were soon betrayed 
by the treachery of a post-ofiice (dlicial j 
named Bostock. John was charged with high 
treason, and was committed (April 1650), 
first to the Gatehoiise prison at Westmin- 
ster, and then to the Tower. Neither the 
threats of torture nor the most magnificent 
promises could induce him to betray any of j 
the king’s secrets ; and, with great presence j 
of mind, he managed to bum all his ciphei’S j 
while the olficers were breaking open tho j 
doors of his chamber to arrest him, so that 
his papers disclosed nothing. The history of 
his life in the Tower is one that might glad- 
den the hearts of vegetarians and total ab- 
stainers. He was supposed to be a dying 
man ; indeed his friend, Mr. Otway, had un- 
dertaken the care of decently interring him, 
a task which he expected soon to have to 
fulfil. But the extreme simplicity of Bar- 
wick’s diet in the Tower (he lived on herbs 
and fruit or thin water gruel, and drank 
nothing but spring water), combined, no 
doubt, with the necessary abstention from all 
business— ^ for he was forbidden the use of pen, 
ink, and paper, and of all books except the 
Bible — wrought so wonderful a change in his 
health, that when Mr. Otway, by permission 
of President Bradshaw, visited him. He could 
not believe that the hale, stout man who re- 
ceived him was the Dr. Barwick whom he 
expected to find a living skeleton. For two 
years and four months Barwick was kept in 
durance. Mr. Browne, the deputy-lieutenant 
of the Tower, was so stmck with his Chris- 
tian demeanour that he was won over to the 
religion of his prisoner,' and had his child . 
baptised by Barwick according to the rites 
of the church of England. Mr. West, lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, was so attracted by j 


j Paul’s Ohurchvard, and renewed his manage- 
ment of the king’s correspondence with as 
much care, secresy, and success as ever. 
He visited Dr. Hewitt, preacher at St. Gre- 
gory’s, when he was imprisoned for conspiring 
against Cromwell, and attended him at tht^ 
last scene on the scaffold (June 1668), when 
he received from him a ring with the motto 
‘ Alter Aristides,’ which he wore until his 
death. He was also with Bishop Morton in 
his last moments (22 Sept. 1669), preached his 
j funeral sermon, and wrote his life (^1660). Bar- 
wick took as impoitant a part in the afiairs of 
the church as in those of the state, receiving 
valuable aid in this department from Dr. AI- 
lestree. As the old bisnops were, one by one, 
dying off, and no new ones were consecrated 
in their place, apprehensions were entertained 
lest the episcopal succession should bo lost. 
In 1669 Barwick was employed to ride about 
among the sur\dving bishops, and gather their 
bpinions about pre8i>rving the succession. lie 
was then sent over by tho bishops to report 
the state of churcli affairs to the king at 
Breda. There he preached before the king, 
and was immediately appointed one of the 
royal chaplains; he presented to Charles 
many petitions on behalf of his friends, but 
none on his own behalf. lie showed the 
. same unselfishness at the llestoration ; he re- 
j linquished his right to his fellowship at St. 
j .John’s, because the intruder had the character 
: of being * a hopeful young man of learning 
' and probity.’ He showed his gratitude to- 
his old tutor at St. John’s, Mr. lothergill, by 
procuring for him a prebend at York ; but 
for himself he was quite content to be re- 
instated in his old preferments. But his ser- 
vices to church and king were too ^at to be 
overlooked. It was first proposed to make 
him bishop of Man ; but the see, which, under i 
any circumstances, he would have refulted, 
could not be offered to him, as the Countess 
of Xlerby required it for her own chaplain. 
The king then desired to make him bishop 
of Carlisle ; but he absolutely declined to . 
accefit a mitre at all, lest people should 
imagine that his zeal to maintain the epi- 
scopal succession arose from a hope that ne 
should some d^ be a bishop. He accepted^ 
however, the deanery of Durham, to which 
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lie was appointed on All Saints’ Day 1660 ; 
and in the following October ho was trans- 
ferred to the deanery of St. Paul’s, a post of 
more anxiety and less emolument. Both at 
Durham and St. Paul’s he used his utmost 
energies to restore the fabrics and the ser- 
vices after their long neglect, and in Lon- 
don especially he made his mark by reviv- 
ing the old choral services. He was pro- 
minent also in other ways. In conjunction 
with Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Dolben, 
he visited llugh Peters, in order to extract 
from him some aecount of the person who 
actually cut off the head of Charles T ; but 
the attempt failed. He was one of the nine | 
assistants of the bishops at the Savoy con- i 
fereuce, and he was unanimously electcid pro- 
locutor of th«? lower house of convocation of 
the province of Canterbury. In 1662 his 
heultli began to fail, and he purposed giving 
up all his appointments and retiring to a 
countiy living ; but he did not live to cany 
out this purpose. He died' in London from 
an attack of pleurisy, which carried him off j 
in three days. In his last moments he was | 
attended by his old friend, Peter Gunning, j 
who preached his funeral sermon. Hench- 
man, Bi.shop of London, performing the ob- 
sequies. He was buried in St. l*aul’s, ‘de- 
positing,’ tis his epitaph says, ‘ his la.st re- 
mains among those ruinous ones, being con- 
fident of the resurrection both of the one and 
the other.’ Beyond the writings already men- 
tioned Dr. Barwick published nothing e.xcept 
a sermon in 1061 ; but though ho has not 
immortalised himself by his pen, he has, by 
his deeds, left behind him a name which will 
always be venerated by Knglish churchmen. 
He is said to have furnished Lord Clarendon 
with materials for writing his history, but 
this does not appear to be certain, 

[Vita Joannis Barwick by Peter Rirwick, and 
English translation by llilkiah Bedford; Wal- 
ker's Sufferings of the Clergy, pt. ii. p. 20; 
Granger’s lli.story of England ; John Barwick’s 
Works.] J. H. O. 

BARWICK, PETER (1619-1706), phy- 
sician in ordinary to King Charles IJ, was 
the yotmger brother of John Barwick, dean 
of St. Paul’s. Like his elder brother, he was 
educated at Sedbergh school, and Sir. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was a founda« 
tion scholar. Ho was appointed by Bishop 
Wren to the fellowship at St. John’s, in the 
gift of the Bishop of Elj^, but could not be 
admitted ‘ throupi the iniquity of the times.’ 
He was driven irom Cambridge by the civil 
war, and became tutor to Mr. i^erdinando 
Sacheverell, of Old Hayes, in Leicestershire, 
who left him by will a legacy of 20/. a year. 
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Ho returned to Cambridge in 1647 to take 
his M.A. degree, and when there applied 
himself diligently to tho study of medicine. 
In 1661 he was at Worcester, holding per- 
sonal intercourse with Charles IT, and receiv- 
ing tokens of his favour ; and all through 
the rebellion ho cordially supported his 
brother in his efforts for the royal cause. 
In 1666 he received his M.D. degree, and in 
1667 took a house in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Here ho was joined by his brother, who re- 
aired at his own expense an oratory which 
o found there, in which John daily read the 
proscribed service of the church in tho pre- 
sence of a few royalists. About this time 
Peter married a Mrs, Savon, a merchant’s 
widow and a kinswoman of Archbishop Laud. 
At the Restoration he was made one of the 
king’s physicians in ordinary, and became 
highly distinguished in his profession thi’ough- 
out the city, being particularly famous for 
his treatment of the small-pox and all sorts 
of fevers. He supported Harvey’s discov'ery 
of the circulation of tho blood, and he is said 
to have written one of the best contemporary ■ 
treatises on the subject. He was elected fel- 
low of the College of Physicians 26.1 line 1666. 
j He was as staunch a churclimau as his brother 
j .lohn ; and it must have been a proud mo- 
ment for him when, in 1661, Sheldon, bishop 
of London, and the other bishops, deans, and 
archdeacons, met at his house, and proceeded 
thence to St. Paul’s to open the first session 
of convocation for the revising of the prayer 
book. When the plague broke out, in 1 666, ho 
was one of the few physicians who manfully 
stayed at their posts; and he is mentioned 
by Dr. Hodges in his account of the plague 
I as one who did great service in London. He 
I kept his house for the convenience of attend- 
1 ing tho daily service at the cathedral, which 
' he never neglected all through the plague. 

In fact he seems to have kept the officiating 
; clergy up to their duty during that trying 
i time, for we find one of the ‘ petty canons ’ 

' writing to Dean Sancroft : ‘ Dr. Barwick 
asked, as all others, if I heard anything con- 
cerning the monthly communion, to which 
I could say little ; ’ and again a week later : 

* Dr. Barwick is the constant frequenter of 
our church, sometimes three times a day.’ 
Tillotson also writes to Sancroft; ‘I have 
acquainted Dr. Bing with your intentions of 
charity to the poor ||about St. Paul’s], and 
shall take Dr. Barwick’s advice before it be 
disposed of’ [Ellis]. Though the plague 
could not drive him fium his home, the fire 
did (1666). His house was burned down with 
St. Paul’s, and he removed to the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster Abbey that he might 
attend the daily services there, as he had 
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before attended tliciin at St. Paul’s. Here 
be lived for many years, and the story of 
his life is one of touching simplicity. He 
began every day by attending the six o’clock 
prayers ; he then attended the poor profes- 
sionally, prescribing for them gratis, fur- 
nishing them -with medicines at his own 
expense, and ‘cliaritably relieving their other 
wants.’ Tlie rest of his time lie divided 
between his professional and literary Avork 
and the society of his friends, one of the 
cliief of whom was his neighbour. Dr. Dusby, 
of Westminster scliool. He was censor of 
the College of Physicians in 1674, 1684, 
» 687, and ‘ elect ’ ^rom 26 March 1 685 to 
6 Nov. 1691. In 1694 his eyesight entirely 
failed him, and he was obliged to give up his 
practice ; but he lived on for eleven years, 
‘ giving himself to contemplation and the 
conversation of a few friends.’ He died 
4 Sept. 1706. Dr. Peter Barwiek is now 
chiefly known for his interesting life of his 
brother, the dean, which he commenced in 
1671, Avriting it in Latin, chiefly, it is said, 
for the sake of inserting the Ijatin disputation 
Avhich his brother wrote for his D.D. degree ; 
th(? thesis of it AA'as ‘ That the raetliod of im- 
jiosing penance and restoring penitents in the 
primitive church Avas a godly discipline, and 
t hat it is much to be Avished it Avas restored.’ 
’Po the ‘ Life ’ he added an appendix vin- 
dicating the royal authorship of the BIkwp 
( iaa-iXiK^. The ‘ Vita Joannis BarAvick * was 
published in 1721 by Hilkiah Bedford, the 
nonjuror, Avho also Avrote, and published in 
1724, an excellent English translation of the 
AA’ork, and enriched it with copious notes on 
the A’arious people mentioned therein ; these 
notes are very valuable to the student of the 
history of the pei’iod. The manuscript of the 
life, with papers used in it, Avas deposited in 
the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

[Life of Peter BarAvick, attached to t he English 
Translation of the Life of John Burwick by 
Hilkiah Bedford ; Vita Joannis Barwiek; Ellis’s 
Original Letters, 2nd series, vol. ir. ; Munk’s 
Boll, i. 3.52-4.] J. H, O. 

BASEVI, GEORGE (1794-1846), arclii- 
tect, Avas born in London, and educated by 
Dr. Burney at Greenwich. He was the son 
of Georgt! Basevi, whose sister Maria married 
Isaac D’lsraeli and was the mother of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. In 1811 
Basevi became p. pupil of Sir John Soane ; in 
1816 he made a tour through Italy and 
Greece, returning three years later to Eng- 
land. In 1821 lie was appointed surveyor to 
the Guardian Assurance Company, and was 
engaged at the same time upon two Christian 
churches in a jingan style of art, St. Thomas’s 


at Stockport, and St. Mary’s at Greenwich. 
Between 1826 and 1840 he designed and 
superintended the building of the houses in 
B^grave Square, those at the corners ex- 
cepted. His most important public work is 
the Eitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, begun 
by him in 1837, continued by R. C. Cockerell, 
completed (1874) by E. M. Barry. During 
the progress of this building he erected a 
house of correction at Wisbeach, and en- 
larged the gaol at Ely. The ConservatiA'e 
Club House was his last important work. 
In this undertaking he was associated with 
Sydney Smith, A.R.A. The building was 
begun in 1843, and finished in 1846. In 
the latter yc^ar tlu^ same architects Avere ap- 

K minted to rebuild the Carlton Club premises. 

asevi died before the commencement of 
the work. Ho Avas engaged in inspecting 
the Avestern bell-tower of Ely Cathedral, and 
fell and Avas killed upon tlu) spot. This acci- 
dent happem^d 16 Oct. 1846 ; he was buried 
in a chapel at the east end of the cathedral. 
He Avas a tast»'ful archit(‘ct in the classic 
styles. A list of his Avorks Avill be found in 
the Dictionary of the Architectural Publi- 
cation Society. 

[Archituctural Publication .Society’s Diction- 
ary, 18.53 ; Civil Engineer; Builder; Redgnave’s 
Dictionary of Artists of the English School, 
1879.] E. K. 

BASHAM, WILLIAM RICHARD,M.D. 
(1804—1877), physician, Avas born at Diss. 
He was at finst placed in a banking house, but, 
preferring the medical profession, he entered 
as a student at West minster Hospit al in 1831. 
In 1833 ho went to Edinburgh, and took his 
M.D. degree in the following year. After this 
he made a voyage to China, where, in a skir- 
mish on tlie Cant on river, he received a Avound 
in the leg. In 1843 lie was appointed phy- 
sician to the AVest minster Hospital, and ho 
devoted himself to the school, giving lectures 
on medicine until 1871. He directed his at- 
tention especially to t he study of dropsy and 
renal disease, and he Avrote much that was 
original and important in connection Avith 
these subject s. Of great physical tmergy and 
robust frame, lie was a physician of much cul- 
ture, skilled in chemistry and botany, and an 
excellent artist, the illustrations in liis works 
being furnished by his own ;pencil. 

He was the author of the tolloAving works : 
1 . ‘On Drop.sy,’ 1 868. 2. ‘ On Renal 1 liseases,’ 
1870. 3. ‘ Aids to the Diagnosis of Diseases 

of Die Kidney,’ 1872. 

[Lancet, October 1877.] R. E. T. 

BASING or BASINGSTOKE, JOHN 
(d. 126^, archdeacon of Ijeicester, takes his 
name from the town of Basingstoke in 
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Hampshire. According' to Leland he laid 
the foundation of his knowledge at Oxford ; 
and we learn from his friend Matthew Paris 
that he spent some time in Paris. He seems 
to have been one of the earliest Englishmen 
who possessed a real knowledge of Greek, 
and was probably one of the first natives of 
our islands — if we except the doubtful in- 
stance of Johannes Scotus Erigena — who per- 
fected himself in this language by a sojourn 
at Athens. Leland assures us that, so far as | 
he could learn * from an almost infinite ex- j 
tent of reading,’ ho could only recall two I 
similar instances, and both instances given { 
by him are highly mythical. There seem, j 
however, to have been other English students , 
at Athens about the same time, possibly j 
drawn to those parts, as has been suggested, 
by relationship to members of the Varangian 
guard. While in this city, according to 
Matthew Pari.s, John Basingstoke became 
acquainted with a remarkable Athenian girl, 
of whose doings he gave that, author an 
account for the purposes of his history. 

‘ A certain girl, by name Constantina, the 
daughter of the Atlieniau archbishop, though 
only nineteen years of age, had surmounted 
all the difUculties of the Trivium and Qua- 
drivium, for which reason Muster John used 
jestingly to call her a second Katerina for 
t he extent of her knowledge. This lady was 
the instructress of Master John; and, as ho 
used ofttimes to assert , though he had long 
been a student at Paris, he had acquired 
from her whatever attainments he possessed 
in science.’ This girl, according to the his- 
torian, used to foretell pestilences, thunder- 
storms, eclipses, and even earthquakes with 
unerring certainty. Constantina is gene- 
rally supposed to have been the daughter of 
Michael Acominatus, archbishop of Athens 
in the early years of the thirteenth century 
(LpftTTiEN, Oriena Christianua^ ii. 174). On 
his return home John Basingstoke was, ac- 
cording to Bale, appointed archdeacon of 
London. But this statement is probably due 
to a confusion of John Basingstoke with 
William Basinges, who was dean of London 
about 1212 (cf. Le Neve, Fasti, ii. 308, and 
Tanner). If Mr. Luard is right in assigning 
Letter xvii. of the * Epistolte Grosseteste ’ to 
the year 1236, John had by this time returned 
to England, and was already archdeacon of 
Leicester ; for Grosseteste appeals to him as 
witness of his willingness to make W. de 
Grana an allowance out of his private ptirse, 
though, on account of his youth, he refuses to 
give the boy a cure of souls. John Basing- 
stoke, indeed, seems to have been a neat 
friend of Grosseteste, as might perha^ have 
been expected ip so ardent a lover of letters, 


and one himself skilled in Greek and He- 
brew. It was he, Matthew Paris tolls us, 
who brought under this bishop’s notice that 
strange apocryphal work, the ‘ Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs,’ ‘ which is acknow- 
ledged to be part and parcel of the Bible, but 
I to have been long hidden away by the envy 
of the Jews, on account of the manifest 
prophecies of Christ contained therein.’ On 
hearing of this work from John of Basing- 
stoke, Grosseteste sent into Greece for the 
book, and with t he aid of one Master Nicholas, 
clerk of St. Albans, translated it into Latin 
‘ for the strengthening of the Christian fait h 
and (he confusion of the Jews.’ This took 
place about the year 1242 according to Mat- 
thew Paris, who also tells us that John 
brought over with him the Greek system of 
numerat ion, according to which ‘ any num- 
ber could be represented by a single figure.' 
Of this curious method of numeration an 
upright line forms the basis, and the first 
three numbers are formed by hooking on a 
short line to the top of the basis on the left- 
hand side, so as to form respectively an ob- 
lique, a right, and an acute angle ; three 
similar hooks applied to the middle of the 
upright line stand for 4, 5, and 6 ; and again 
three more applied to the bottom for 7, 8, 
and 9. The numbers 10, 20, 30, &c., are 
formed on exactly the same principle — the 
only differtmco being that the hooks are 
transferred to the right side. To form any 
compound number, hooks are added to both 
sides; as, for example, 65, which thus takes 
the shape of a cross, and is ‘ the worthiest of 
all these figures,’ according to Matthew Paris. 
Leland assures us that Basingstoke, on his 
retiu*n home, did much to encourage the 
rising generation to study Greek; and we 
know from Mat thew Paris that he translated 
a Greek grammar into Latin, to which he 
gave the name of ‘ Donatus Grsecorum.’ He 
likewise wrote a book on the parts of speech, 
and another work, ‘ which he got from the 
Athenians,’ in which the order of the Gospel 
events is set forth. This would seem to be 
the same work which Leland and his followers 
call a * Concordia Evangeliorum.’ Tanner 
speaks of a manuscript copy of this os exist- 
ing in Sion College library in his days. The 
death of John Basingstoae occurred in the 
year 1262, greatly to the grief of Simon de 
Montfort, as Matthew Paris is careful to add. 

[Matthov Paris, sub anno 1262 (B.S.), v. 
284-7, iv. 232-3; Leland, 266; Bale, 802; 
Pits. 325 ; Epistolse Grosseteste (Rolls Ser.), 63 ; 
Finlay’s History of Greece, iv. 134 ; Sp. Lambros 
in his pamphlet Al 'A$%vai, pp. 48-60 (Athens, 
1878), adduces very strong reasons against the 
Acominatus theory of Hopf (see Brockhaus’ 
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Griechenland, vi. 176-7, in Krsch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopadie), and considers Constantina the 
daughter of the Latin archbishop appointed after 
the Frankish conquest of Athens (e. 1205), rather 
than of Michael who was metropolitan from 
1182-1205.] T. A. A. 

BASIRE, ISAAC (1607-167(1), divine 
and traveller, was born, according to his 
latest biographer at Rouen, but according 
to Wood in Jersey. His full name was 
I.saac Basire do Preaumont, hut he dropped 
the latter part of the name when he settled 
in England. Ilis father was a protestant, 
and belonged to the lowest order of French 
noblesse. Of hi.s early years little is known, 
but at sixteen he was sent to the university , 
or college of Rotterdam, and two years 
later (1625) ho removed to Leyden. At 
Leyden he published (1627) a disputation 
which he had hold there, ‘ Do Purgatorio et 
Indulgcntiis.’ About 1628 he settled in Eng- 
land, and in 1629 received holy orders from 
Morton, then bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, who soon afterwards made him his chap- 
lain. In 1632 Bishop Morton was translated 
to Durham, and Basire accompanied him 
thither. In 163.5 he married ]Niiss Frances 
Corbett, a member of an oldSlu’opshire family. 
In 1636 the university of ([Jambridge conferred 
iipon him the degree* of B.D., in compliance 
with the royal mandate, and also appointed 
him one of the university preachers through 
England and Ireland. In the same year 
Bishop Morton bestowed upfui him the rec- 
tory of Egglescliff, or Eaglescliffe, near Yarm. 
In 1640 he was made D.D., aind in 1641 chap- 
lain extraordinary to King Charles I. In 

1643 ho was collated by Bishop Morton to the 
seventh stall in Durham Caithedral, and in 

1644 to the archdeaconry of Northumberland 
with the rectory of Ilowick annexed. These 
were, for the present, merely nominal appoint- 
ments, for in conseouence of the civil war 
both the duties ana emoluments were in 
abeyance. In 1645 the rich living of Stan- 
hope became vacant ; it was in the gift of 
the Bishop of Durham, but Bishop Morton, 

‘ oppressed and overawed by the terrors of the 
rebels, durst not dispose of it.' It therefore 
lapsed to the crown, and the king gave it to 
Basire, who was then in attendance upon him 
as chaplain at Oxford ; this also, of course, 
was only a nominal preferment. In 1646 
Basire, who as royal chaplain had markedly 
identified himself with the king’s cause, was 
seized upon at Egglescliff and conveyed to 
Stockton Castle. On his release he was ‘ forced 
by want of subsistence for himself and his 
family’ to go abroad, leaving Mrs. Basire with 
her children to live upon the so-called ‘ fifths,’ 
which *were paid by sixes and sevens, or 


' rather by tenths and twelfths,’ and upon the 
small sums which Basire conscientiously re- 
mitted to them whenever he po.ssibly could. 
Mrs. Basire, however, found a kind friend in 
Dr. Busby, who had been most intimate with 
, her husband, and who frequeTitly e.xpressed 
him.self under great obligations to him for 
spiritual counsel. When Basire went to Lon- 
don he always stayed with Dr. Busby at 
. Westminster, and he placed his eldest son 
under the doctor’s charge at an unusually 
early age. Basire commenced his travels by 
' visiting Rouen, where he had a small patri- 
mony of about 8/. per annum. Here he was 
joined by three pupils, two of whom bore the 
ari.stocratic names of Lambton and Ashbum- 
ham, while the third was a Mr. Andrews. 
With these three ho began his travels in the 
summer of 1617, going first to Baris, where 
he had an interview with the unfortunate 
Queen of England, Henrietta Maria, who 
gave him a recommendation to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, the English legate at Rome. Thence 
he travelled to Naples and Sicily, and reached 
I Rome in 1649. (.)ne by one his pupils left 

him, and he does not seem to have sought 
for any others. It appiitirs from his letters 
to Mrs. Basire that he had considerable diffi- 
culty in getting paid for his pupils, and he 
had now a nobler object in view. 'Phat 
object was nothing less than to disseminate 
the Anglo-Catholic faith throughout the 
East. It seems at first sight a most wild 
and quixotic enterprise for a man Avho had no 
knowledge of any eastern language to attempt 
to impress his religious opinions upon the un- 
changing East ; but he had a thorough convic- 
tion that the true position of Anglicanism only 
required to bo known to secure its acceptance 
among earnest and intelligent Christians, and 
the result proved that his design was more 
than a day-dream. Basire visited Messina, 
Zante, the Morea, Smyrna, Aleppo, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, Transylvania, Constantinople, 
Mesopotamia, and many other places, ever 
keeping his one object before him. In a most 
interesting letter written in 1663 from Pern 
to Sir Richard Browne, the father-in-law of 
John Evelyn, and the mainstay of the English 
church in Paris, he describes what he had 
effected. At Zante he mot with great suc- 
cess ‘in spreading among the Greeks the 
catholic doctrine of our church,’ mainly 
through a Greek translation of the churcli 
catechism. He made such way that he in- 
curred the enmity of the ‘Latins,’ that is, 
those members of the Roman church in the 
East who perform their services in Latin. Ho 
was therefore obliged to go on to the Morea, 
where the metropolitan of Achaia allowed 
him to preach twice in Greek at a meeting- 
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•of bishops and clergy. At Aleppo he held When a Turkish invasion was imminent, ho 
frequent conversations with the patriarch of wrote to the prince, ui’ging him either to 
Antioch, then resident there, and left copies exert himself to save his country or to ab- 
of the church catechism translated into dicate his throne. The appeal was not in 
Arabic. From Ah^ppo he went to Jerusalem, . vain. Kakdczy made an heroic but unsuc-- 
where he was honoured both by the Greek j ces.sful struggle against the infidels, in the 
and the Latin cluistiuns. The Greek patri- | battle of Gyalu, but Avas mortally wounded 
arch ‘expressed his desire of communion with j and died soon after (June 1660). All this 
our old church of England,’ and gave him I time IJasirc^ had not severed his connection 
bis bull or patriarchal seal ; Avhile the Latins i Avith his other royal master, Charles II. In 
received him into their con A’^ent, a rare honour ; 1655 In* wrot(! a long letter in J.jatin to the 
then to be paid to a heretic. ‘Then,’ he says, ' king, exhorting him to be true to reli- 
‘ I passed OA’(ir the Euphrates and Avent into ' gion ; and in the same year Charles wrote to 
Mesopotamia, Abraham’s country, Avhither I , Prince llakoczy thanking him for his kind- 
amintending to send our catechism in Turkish ness to Jlasire, and another letter a little 
to some of their bishops.’ This Avas in 1652 ; before the prince’s death begging him to send 
the wiut<*r of 1652-3 he passed at Aleppo. Basire back to England. Itakdczy, ‘ loath to 
In th(! spring of 1653 he performed a mar- lose him,’ concealed this letter worn Basire 


vellous exploit : he Avent from Aleppo to 
Constantinople by land, a distance of about 
600 miles, tinaccompanit'd by any one aa'Iio 
could speak any European languagt^. He had 
picked up a litthi Arabic at Aleppo, and he 
joined a company of twenty Turks, an ap- 
parently dangerous escort ; but they treated 
him well, because he acted as physician to 
them. He uoav enjoyed a little comparative 
rest. At Pera, near Constantinople, he under- 
took to officiate to the French protest ants, on 
the express condition that he might use the 
English liturgy in French. To this they 
consent(xl, and promised ‘ to settle on him a 
competent stipend.’ Here he became knoAvn 
to Achatius Baresay, envoy to the Porte from 
Brince George Rakdczy II. Baresay intro- 
duced him to the j)riuce. ‘In 1661,’ ho 
writes, ‘ I Avas honourably engaged, and that 
still Avith the royal leaA'e [Charles II’s], in 
the serA’ice of that valiant Achilles of Chris- 
tendom, George Ilagoczi II, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, my late gracious mast(!r, who for 
tile space of seven years had honoured me 
Avith the divinity chair in his uniA'ersity of 
Alba Julia [Weissenburg], the metropolis of 
that noble country, and endowed me ( a meer 
stranger to him) with a A ery ample honorary, 
till in that very year, that prince dying of his 
wounds received in his last memorable battel 
with the Turks at Gyala, the care of his solemn 
obsequies was committed to me by his relict, 
the Princess Sophia, whereby I Avas kept a year 
longer out of England.’ Basire still Kept his 
one object in view at Alba Julia, for we find 
him writing to Sir Edward Hyde (afterwards 
Lord Clarendon) in 1668 : ‘ As for mainte- 
nance here ’tis competent ; but my especial 
loadstone hath been the opportunity in the 
•chair to prop^ate the right Kristian religion 
AS well for discipline as doctrine.’ He had 
^reat influence with Prince Rakdczy, and was 
not afraid of boldly telling him his mind. 


for a AA'hile, and after his death his AAddoAV 
begged him still to stay in Transylvania and 
Cilucate her son. This, hoAveA'er, he refused 
to d«>. The church of England was noAV 
restored, and Mrs. Basire and her five children 
AA'ere still in England. To England, there- 
fore, Basire naturally returned tOAvards the 
close of 1661 by Avay of Hamburg and Hull. 
In the archhes of the chapter of Alba Julia 
is a list of his goods atid manuscrij)ts (in- 
cluding lect ures, disputations, and ifmeraria), 
Avhich Avere to be sent after him. A similar 
list, in Basire’s liandAvriting, endorsed ‘ Bona 
relicta in TransylA'ania anno 1660,’ is among 
the Hunter MS8. in the Hurham Chapter 
Library. The result of his varied experi- 
enc(!S, so far as religion Avas concerned, is 
thus stated by himself: ‘The church of Eng- 
land is the most apostolical and purest of all 
Christian churches. Expert us loquor, for in 
fifteen years’ ecclesiastical pilgrimage (during 
my Aoluntary banishment for my religion 
and loyalty) 1 haA’c surA'tjyed most Christian 
churches, both eastern and Avestern ; and I 
dare pronounce the church of England what 
DaA'id said of Goliath’s sword, “ There is 
none like it,” both for primitiA’o doctrine, 
AA'orship, discipline, and goAernment.’ Though 
Basire speaks of both eastern and western 
churches, it was AAuth the eastern that he 
had most to do. ‘ It hath been my constant 
design,’ he writes in his letter to Sir R. 
BrOAvne, ‘ to dispose and incline the Greek 
church to a communion Avith the church of 
England, together Avith a canonical reforma- 
tion of some grosser errors.’ Those who are 
acquainted with the church history of the 
eignteenth century will observe that Basire 
was in advance of his age; for what he 
attempted Avas, half a century later, the sub- 
ject oi many negotiations in which the non- 
jurors took a leading part 

Basire, on his return to England, was re- 
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stored to his stall in Durham Cathedral, his 
rectory of EgglesclifT, and the archdeaconry 
of Northumberland. Dishop Cosin also per- 
suaded the intruding minister of Stanhope, 
Andrew Lamant, to take Long Newton in- 
stead of Stanhope, in order lliat Basire might 
be reinstated in the latter. Basire was noAV, 
therefore, a wealt hy man, but he sf ill had his 
troubles, one of the chief of them being the 
2 )i‘rversion of his son Deter to Rome. Ilia 
hands moreover were more than full of work. 

The archdeaconry of Northumberland,’ he 
writes, will take up a whole man, (l)to re- 
form the persons, (2) to repair the churches.’ 
He diligently visited the churches in his 
archdeaconry, and found ‘ many of them 
scandalously ruinous;’ but ho met with a 
liberal and vigorous sujiporter in his attempts 
to reform in Bishop Cosin, with whom ne 
ajuiears to have been as closely connected as 
with his predecessor. Bishop Morton. The 
last fifteen years of Basire’s life were com- 
paratively uneventful. Kvelyn mentions in 
liis Diary (lONov. 1601) that there ‘ jDreached 
in the abbey [Westminster] Dr. Basire, that 
great, traveller, or rather French apostle, who 
had been planting (he church of England in 
divers parts of the Levant and Asia;’ but we 
do not hear much of him from other sources, 
lie died on 12 Oct. 1076, and ‘was buried 
in the cemetery belonging to the cathedral 
of Durham, near to the body of an antient 
servant that had lived many years with 
him, and not bj'’ that of his wife in the 
cathedral’ (Wood, t'asti O.t'oyt.). It was his 
own ‘desire’ that his body should find ‘burial 
in the churchyard, not out of any singularity 
. . . but out of veneration of the house of 
God.’ 

It remains to notice some of Basire’s writ- 
ings. In 1646 he published an interesting 
work entitled ‘ Deo et Ecclesijn Sacinm. Sacri- 
ledgo arraigned and condtmned by St. Paul, 
Rom. ii. 22.’ There was not much demand 
for this kind of work during the rebellion, but 
in 1668 Basire republished and enlarged ‘a I 
piece,’ he says, ‘ wmich had been rough cast j 
inter tubam et tympanum ’ (that is, during the 
siege of Oxford). In 1648 he wrote a short 
treatise in Latin entitled ‘ Diatriba de An- 
tiqua Ecclesiarum Britannicarum Antiqui- 
tate,’ which was published in 1656 at Bruges 
by Richard Watson, chaplain to Sir R. 
Browne, and also translated and published 
by him in English in 1661 . In 1669 appeared 
a ‘ History of the English and Scoten Pres- 
f»ytery, written in French by an eminent 
divine [Isaac Basire] of the Reformed Church, 
and now Englished,’ which reached a second 
edition in 1660. In 1670 Basire published a 
short * Oratio Privata ; ’ but the most in- 


teresting of his works is his ‘ Brief of the 
Life, Dignities, Benefactions, Principal Ac- 
tions and Sufferings of the Bishop of Durham,’ 
which is appended to the sermon (‘ The Dead 
Man’s real Speech ’) preached by Basire at 
the funeral of Bishop Cosin, 29 April 1672. 
The ‘ Brief’ is a very racily written little 
biography, giving in the space of 100 pages 
all that is necessary to be known about 
Cosin. Many of Basire’s manu 8 Cri 2 )ts are 
extant in the Hunter collection of manu- 
scrij)ts in Durham Cbaj)ter Library. A com- 
])lete list is printed in Rud’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Durham Chajjter MSS.’ They include an 
itinerary of tours in France and Italy for 
16.17-8, ami notes of journeys made in 
1667-8. The manuscriiits left by Basire in 
Transylvania do not appear to bo among 
them. 

[Life and Correspondence of Isaac Basiro, by 
W. N. Darnell, rector of Stanhope, 1831 ; Basiro’s 
Works; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 0 I 8 , ii. 100 , 387 ; 
Magyar Kdnyvszoinle (September-Dcccinber), 
1883 ; Notes and Queries, 6 th ser. xi. 147, 257 ; 
information kindly given by L. L. Kropf, Esq.] 

J. H. O. 

BASIRE, ISAAC (1704-1768); BA- 
SIRE, .JAMES (1730-1802); BASIRE, 
.TAMES (1769-1822) ; BASIRE, JAMES 
(1796-1809), represent four generations of a 
family more or los.s known as engravers ; but 
as three of the four men who practised their 
art bore the same Christian name, and as 
longevity allowed the life and work of ono 
to overlap that of another or of the rest in a 
remarkable manner, it is with the utmost 
difficulty that the student traces their careers, 
and it is better to recognise frankly the im- 
pos.sibility of assigning with assurance to 
each member of the family his proper share 
in labour or reputation. Besides, there can 
be no doubt that more than once, in the long 
toil upon the copper-plate, a son was of as- 
sistance to a father, while his assistance was 
unrecognised and unacknowledged. But, 
broadly speaking, it may be said that the 
only Basiro with whom the world of art will 
in the future much concern itself is that 
James Basire who was bom on 6 Oct. 1730,. 
and round his name and our imperfect record 
of his work the other members of his family 
who practised engraving may conveniently 
group themselves. For the James Basire of 
whom wo speak — the son of Isaac, the father 
of a second James, and the grandfather of 
a third .Tames — was the substantial master 
of his craft ; he can hardly be assumed to 
have acquired from his father that measure 
of excellence with which he practised it, 
nor did he pass on to either his son or his. 
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gmndson the fulness of his talent. He as- 
sisted their fortunes : it was to him that the 
rejutation of their family was chiefly due. 
From his father he must have learnt some- 
thinj^ ; he is likely to have studied the more 
pubScly known work of Vertuc, who pre- 
cede^ him in the office of engraver to the 
Soci^y of Anti(jiuaries, but we cannot re- 
sist tie impression that the character of his 
draughtsmanship was strengthened, that its 
correctness was more assured, even if it did 
not become at the same time more pictu- 
res(jue, when Richard Dalton, an artist and 
an influential person, librarian to the Prince 
of Wales, and keeper of the royal drawings 
under George ITT, made him his companion 
in a long sojourn in Italy, which dates from 
1763. It was certainly after that year that 
there were executed both the greater num- 
Ijer and the more important of .Tames ITasire’s 
plates. It was at about that time that in | 
succession to^'^ertue he was himself appointed 
engraver to the Society of Antiquaries. In 
1766 he engraved ‘Lord Camden,’ after Sir 
.Toshua Reynolds, a picture that had been 
painted only two years before; in 1771 he 
(‘iigravcd ‘ Pylades and Orestes,’ after Ben- 
jamin West, who declared his own pi’efer- 
ence for the softer and more pei'suasive art 
of Woollctt. The ‘ Loi*d Camden’ is un- 
questionably the work of a master, yet not, 
wo think, of a master who was wholly indif- 
ferent to the lighter charm of the imitative 
reproduction of texture. Fine as is Basirc’s 
modelling of the moi'o essential portions of 
the design, nothing can be better expressed 
than the furs and chain, or than that lace 
which recalls the famous b’rench engraver’s 
portrait of Bossuet. And nine years earlier 
a free wild scribble on the plate, after Salva- 
tor Rosa’s drawn portrait of ‘ Berninus, pic- 
tor, sculptor, et architectus,’ shows at all 
events something of the flexibility of his 
talent. Mr. Samuel Redgi'ave reports of him, 
undoubtedly with justice, that he was noted 
for ‘ the correctness of his drawing and the 
fidelity of his burin ’ (I>ictio7iary of Artists of 
the English School). It was in the year in 
which James Basire engraved the ‘ Pylades 
and Orestes ’ that there came to him at his 
house in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where he was then established as 
prosperous and busy, the youth William 
Blake, whom he accepted as his pupil, and 
who remained with him as his apprentice 
for seven years. Something of the good dis- 
position of Basire may be gathered from the 
record of his frequently considerate behaviour 
to Blake, and of Blake’s opinion with regard 
to him. This would have had less impor- 
tance than it has if Blake had worked for 


very long in Basire s own fashion ; but^what 
temperaments can have been more different, 
what ways of labour at last more inevitably 
apart, than those of the patient and plodding 
Basire and of Blake, who ceased to be impul- 
sive only to become dreamful ? Yet Blake 
more than once paid a fiery tribute to his 
master, praising him to the depreciation of 
Woollctt, whose study was ‘clean strokes 
and mossy tints,’ and in whose works ‘ the 
etching was all,’ though ‘ Woollett could 
not etch.’ ‘ All that are called Woollctt’s,’ 
continuesBlake, ‘were etched by Jack Brown,’ 
and then ho adds, ‘ Strange’s print^ were, 
when I knew him, all done by Aliamet and 
his French journeymen, whose names I forget.’ 
We need not take Blake s utterance for gos- 

S il, but it is instructive, evtm h proj)os of 
asire, to get this glimpse of the fashion in 
which, as it is suggested, the workroom of 
the line engraver in the eighteenth century 
was no moi'e the studio of an original and 
single artist than is noAv the workshop of 
the engraver on wood. An art in which so 
much might be median ical ceased to be due 
to the inspiration of individual taste, and in 
Basire’s own case the skilled apprentice at 
this time — and later the son — had, it is fair 
to presume, an unacknowledged share in the 
labour. The late Mr. Gilchrist in his ‘Life 
of William Blake’ refers to a particular print, 
a ‘ Portrait of Queen l^hilippa from her 
Monument,’ in Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral Monu- 
ments,’ whose publication was delayed until 
long after Blake had left Basire, and ho tells 
us that Stothard often spoke of this as Blake’s 
work, and ho surmises that for the inscrip- 
tion ‘ Basire delineavit et sculpsit,’ wo may 
read, ‘as in many other cases, W. Blake.’ 
Redgrave says that the best specimens of his 
works are ‘ the beautiful plates in the “ Ve- 
tusta Monument a,” published by the Society 
of Antiquaries ; ’ but certainly among the 
most remarkable instances of a sterling skill 
in line engraving are the large ‘ Distribution 
of his Majesty’s Maundy by the Sub-Almoner 
in the Ante-chapel at Whitehall,’ published 
in 1789, and a similar subject published in 
1777. Both are after drawings by Grimm, 
which were made, it seems, in 1773. But in 
the interpretation of the designs for the now 
famous ‘ Oxford Almanacks ’ Basire had to 
deal with a greater art, for here Turner, a 
iant even in his youth, had often been the 
raughtsman. It would be impossible to 
render Turner’s work at that period better 
than in the print of the ‘ East End of Merton ’ 
and in that of the ‘ South View of Christ 
Church from the Meadows.’ This last is 
dated 1799, and, unless the second James 
Basire was much engaged upon it, which we 
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do not seriously believe, it shows that the 
most important of the members of this family 
retained full powers of hand and eye until 
lie was close upon his seventieth year. He 
died on 6 Sejit. 1802, at the house where 
Blake had found him thirty years before, 
and he was buried in a vault under Penton- 
ville Chai>el. He was twice married — to 
Anne Beaupuy and Isabella Turner, by the 
second of whom he was the father of James. 
A jiorf rnit of him by his son is pi’efixed to 
the eighth volume of Nichols’s ‘Literary 
Anecdotes,’ 

Tlie other members of his family who 
Avorked in the same profession may now be 
brielly mentioned. His father, Isaac, was 
born in 1701- and died in 1768. Ho has 
been styled a map engraver. He engraved 
the front i.spiece to an edition of Bailey’s 
flict ionary (l7oo). Of the son — the first 
James — Ave haA'e already .spoken. .James 
Basire the second, a Londoner like his fore- 
runner, Avas born on 12 Nov. 1709, and died 
nt Chigwell Wells on 13 May 1822. The 
appointment Avhich his father received from 
the Society of Antiquaries Avas extended and 
continued to him, and there is enough to show 
that he Avas a good draughtsman, a capable 
and accompli.shed engraver. Inspired doubt- 
less by his father, he seems to have Avorked 
upon the old lines, and Avhen he is at his best 
the differences bet.Aveen his method and that 
of the most eminent member trf his house are 
generally imperceptible. Much of his most 
careful work was published by the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1808; for instance, the series 
of plates engraved after an original drawing 
on a roll of vellum, representing ‘ the death, 
funeral, etc. of .John Islip, Abbot of West- 
minster, who died anno Domini 1532.’ With 
regard to more than one of the O.xford en- 
gravings the question may arise whether t hey 
are not by his hand. The ‘ Worcester Col- 
lege,’ for instance, is stated to have been 
draAvn by ‘ W. Turner, II.A.,’ the ‘ Inside 
I'iew of the Hall of Christ Church ’ by 
‘J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ;’ yet it was only 
after the death of the elder and greater 
Basire in 1802 that Turner could have rightly 
employed the init ials of a full academician, 
though he had been an associate since 1799. 
Who then was the engraver of these things ? 
'Ihe last Basire whose name has appearea in 
any tlictionary was James, the fourth ‘ Basire’ 
and the third ‘James.’ He was born in 1796, 
and died in London on 17 May 1869. He did 
some good work : amongst other pieces some 
pretty, yet in character rather petty, plates 
of Sussex Cf)untry-houses, including ~ ynde 
Place and Glyndeboume House. Like his , 
forefathers, he was a busy man, but much of j 


his life fell upon a time when antiquari 
record and research were less generously en- 
couraged than in the older days, and Be 
seems to have been personally disposed ao 
Avield a less se\"ero burin than that, Avhftse 
employment had made the fame and seeded 
the competence of the earlier members o/his 
house. In his time the engraver’s aria had 
already expeidenced the temptation tp be 
popular, Avliile the popular taste was w lolly 
uninstructed and childish. The eldest <f the 
three .laraeses — the first of the name-— had 
worked steadily on through Avhat was eally 
nearly all the great period of Engli.si en- 
graving. Hogarth was still living while he 
Avas but a young man ; Robert Strang* was 
but a few years his senior; Woollett,. the 
most fa.shionable art ist in lino, and Earjom, 
j an acknoAvledged master in mezzotint, "^^re 
[ but a lew years his juniors. Nor, of course, 

I had the youngest 01 the three Jamo.se.s-^the 
[ one Avith whom, as far as artistic matters are 
I concerned, the family dies out — either the 
I good or oA’^il fortune to be without 0 ontem- 

} )orarics of con.spicuous talent. lie must 
lave knoAvii both the impulse and the de- 
j pression that, may come from rivalry. In 
the A’^ery middle of his uneventful and un- 
illu.st.rious career, the bo.st of the line en- 
gravers after Turner — the,* engravers of his 
landscape — Avere doing, for t he applause of a 
j later general ion, their mo.st exquisite Avork. 

I They Avere a goodly compa ny, but the youngest 
of the Basires was not invited to join them. 
The particular order of skill of Avhich they 
had given evidence was not, it is true, that 
for which the name of Basire had ever been 
celebrated, but — more than this — ^tho accom- 
plishments and sterling artistic virtues of the 
Basire family Avore represented but feebly in 
the person of it s youngest member. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School ; Grilchrist’s Life of Blake ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. iii. 717-18.] ^ F. W. 

BASKERVILLE, HANNIBAL (1597- 
1668), antiquary, the son of Sir Thomas Bas- 
kerville [q. V.], knight, commander of the En- 
glish army in France, by Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Throgmorton, was born at Saint- 
Val6ry, in Picardy, on 6 April 1597. He 
himself states : ‘ I was christened by one 
Mr. Man, the preacher, and I had all the 
captains, about thirty-two, to be my god- 
fathers, it being the custome so of the wars, 
when the generall hath a son (they say) ; but 
two only stood at the font or great bason ; 
one was Sir Arthur Savage, the other I 
cannot remember his name.’ His father died 
when he was only nine weeks old. He was 
instructed under the care of Henry Peacham, 
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■nuthor of the ' Comploat Gentleman,’ and 
afterwards became a student of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He travelled a good deal 
on the continent, and spent the latter part 
of his life on his estate at SunningAvell, 
Berkshire. Anthony j\ Wood, who visited 
hint, there in February 1658-9, found him 
t o be a melancholy niul retired man, and was 
told that he gave the tliird or fourth part of I 
his estate to flio poor. Ho was so great a 
cherishcr of wandering beggars that ho built 
for them a large place; like a bai*n to receive , 
thoni, and hung up a little bell at his back ! 
door for them to ring when they wanted any- j 
thing. Indeed, he had been several times 
indicted at Abingdon sessions for harbouring 
beggars. This singular person jvas buried at 
Suriningwoll on 18 March ltm8. He had i 
sixteen sous and two daiightei's by his wife, 
Mary, daughter of Captain Nicholas Basker- | 
ville, second brot her of Sir Thomas Basker- 
ville,' general of the British forces in France. 

In the Bodleian Library, among Hr. llaw- 
linson’s manuscripts is ‘ A 'Pranscript of some 
writcings of Hanniball Baskervile esej. ; as 
t hey were found scattered hero & there in his 
manuscripts and books of account, and first 
a riimembrance of some monuments and 
reliques in the church of St. Denniss and 
thoi’oabouts in France by Hanniball Basker- 
\yle who went into that country with an 
English ambassador in the reigne of King 
.lames.’ This manuscript contains several 
curious particulars relating to Oxford and 
the xjersons educated there. 

[Lysons’s Berkshire, 382 ; Life of Anthony 4 
Wood, prefixed to Bliss’s edit, of the Athena?, 
xxxiii, xxxiv ; Harl. MS. 4762, art. 33, 34 ; 
Peacham’s Minerva Britanna (1612), 106; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. i. 194; Gent. Mag. xcv. 
<ii.) 315 ; MS. Addit. 14284, p. 66.] T. C. 

BASKERVILLE, JOHN (1706-1776), 
printer, was bom at Sion Hill, Wolverley, 
AVorcestershiro, on 28 .Jan. 1706. Noble, 
who knew him personally, says ; ‘ He was 
footman, I think, to a gentleman of King’s 
Norton, near Birmingham, who used to make 
him instruct the poor youths of his parish 
in writing ’ {Biog. Hist, of England, ii. 362). 
He does not appear to have been brought up 
to any particular trade, but having acquired 
great skill in calligraphy and in cutting 
monumental inscrii)tions,hewent to Birming- 
ham when about twenty years of age, settled 
in a little court near the High Town, and 
taught writing and bookkeeping. Qne of 
his efforts in stone-cutting was a tomb, 
formerly in Edgbaston churchyard, erected 
to the memory of Edward Richards, an idiot, 
who died on 21 Sept. 1728. Pye (Modem 
Birmingham (1819), p. 192) speaks of another 


I stone cut by Baskerville in Haiulsworth 
I church. These were ‘ the only two known 
; to be in existence.’ In 1737 he ke])t a school 
j in the Bull Ring, and there is still preserved 
a'small slate slab, engraved 'with the words, 
‘Grave Stones Cut in any of the Hands by 
.Tohn Baskervill, Writing Master,’ the very 
window-board exhibited by him. His fame 
as an expert penman spread far and wide. 
AVhenJoh n Taylor commenced t he japanning 
of snuff-boxes, Baskerville, having a turn 
for painting, startefl in the same business, at 
22 Moor Street, in 1740, whtui he effected a 
complete revolution in th(j manufacture of 
japanned goods. He became e.specially known 
for salvers, waiters, bread-baskets, and tea- 
trays, of new design and high finish. Rent 
was paid by Baskerville for the j)remi.se8 in 
Moor Street from 1710 to 1749. He made 
money rapidly, and in 1745 took a lea.se of a 
little estate of eight acres, a quarter of a 
mile north-west of the town as it then e.visted, 
to which he gave tin; name of Ea.sy Hill, 
between Broad Street and Easy Row. He 
converted the place, says Hutton, ‘into a 
little Eden, and built a hou.se in the centre, 
but the t<^wn, as if conscious of his merit, 
followed his reti'eat and surrounded it with 
buildings’ (Hl<<tovy of Birmingham, 1838, 
p. 195). Here he continued liis trade a.s 
japauner, and so successfully that he was 
soon abhi t o purcha.se a ])air of cream-coloured 
horses and set up a c<.)ach, of which the panels 
were characteristically painted with nqjre- 
sentations of branches of his business. 

Baskerville began to occupy himself in 
typo-founding about 1750, an art in which 
Caslon was his only compel it or of import ance. 
Several years passed in making experiments, 
and upwards of 600/. was spent before he 
could produce a letter to please his fastidious 
eye, ‘and some thousands,’ adds Hutton, 
‘before the shallow stream of profit began to 
flow’ (j). 196). Having at length produced 
a type to his 1 aste, Baskerville circulated, in 
1756, proposals for printing an edition of 
‘ Virgil,’ w'ith a .specimen. There is reason to 
believe that he had the advice of his friend 
and neighbour Shenstone. The famous quarto 
‘ Virgil,’ the first of those ‘ magnificent edi- 
tions ’ which, in the words of Macaulay, 

‘ went forth to astonish all the librarians of 
Europe ’ (History, ch. iii.), appeared in 1757, 
and is not too highly praised by Dibdin 03 
‘ one of the most finished specimens of typo- 
graphy ’ (Introduction to the Classics, ii. 654). 

BasKer\'ille’a success encouraged him to print 
an edition of Milton’s poetical works in 1768. 
Another edition was published in 1769 ; the 
typography, paper, and ink of both equal, if 
not excel, those of the ‘ Virgil.’ 
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The ‘ St, James’s Chronicle ’ for o Sept. 
1708 unnounoea that ‘the university of Ox- 
ford have lately contracted with Mr. Basker- 
ville of Birmingham for a complete alphabet 
of Greek types, of the great primer size; 
and it is not doubted but that ingenious 
nrlist will excel in that character, as he has 
already done in the Homan and Italic in his 
elegant edition of “ Virgil.” ’ The Greek New 
Testament did not, however, appear until five 
years later. 

In the preface to Milton, Baskerville in- 
forms us tlio extent of his ambition was ‘a 
])ower to print an octavo Common Prayer 
Book and a folio Bible.’ He was elected 
printer to the university of Cambridge for 
ten years from 16 Bee. 1708, according to 
articles of agreement dated lo Bee., and 
began at once to prepare for editions of the 
Bible and Common Prayer. lie wrote from 
Birmingham to Br. (^aryll, vice-chancellor, 
on 61 May 1709: ‘I have at last sent every- 
thing requisite to begin the Prayer Book at 
Cambridge. . . . I propose printing off 2,(XX) 
the first impression, but only 1,000 of the 
State Holidays, &c., which the patentee has 
h'ft out. The paper is very good, and stands 
me in 27 or 28 shillings the ream, 1 am 
taking great pains in order to produce a 
striking title-page and specimen of the Bible, 
which I hope will be ready in about six 
weeks. The importance of the work demands 
all my attent ion, not only for my own (eternal) 
reputation, but t o convince the world t hat the 
university’ had not misjdacod its favours, 
lie asked for the names of some gentlemen 
who might be engaged us correctors of the 
press, and procunid a ‘ sealed copy ’ of the 
Prayer Book (1002) ‘with much trouble and 
expense from the cathedral of Ijichfield, but 
found it the most inaccurate and ill-printed 
work ’ he had »;ver seen, and returned it. 

In May 1700 he circulated proposals for 
liis subsequently published Bible (1703). In 
the summer of the same year Basker\dlle 
was visited by Samuel Berrick [q. v.], who 
writes about him to the Karl of Cork. 
Baskerville is described as living in a hand- 
some house ; he manufactures his own paper, 
types, and ink, and ‘carries on a great trade 
in the japan way’ (^Letters, 1767, i. 2-3). 
Four different editions of the Prayer B6ok 
wtsre issued by Baskerville in 1760, ‘all 
lovely specimens of press-work,’ says Dibdin. 
In 1761 he brought out a quarto ‘Juvenal,’ 
editions of Con^eve and Addison (the three 
ranking with hia best productions), and two 
octavo prayer-books. On 3 July articles of 
agreement were entered into between him 
and the university of Cambridge, alluded to 
in his subsequent letter to Horace Walpole. 


On 27 Bee. of the same year Bishop Warbur- 
ton wrote to Hurd: ‘I think the booksellers 
have an intention of employing Baskerville 
to print Pope in quarto ’ (Zc<^c/'«, 1809, 335). 
’rius was Warburton’s own scheme apparently 
(.see Walpoi.k’s Letters, 1857, i, Ixxii). The 
project came to nothing. In 1762 appeared 
two more prayer-jbooks, and the lovely 12mo 
‘ Horace,’ which Harwood calls ‘ the most 
beautiful book, both in regard to type and 
paper, I ever beheld. It is also the most 
correct of all Baskerville’s editions of the 
classics; for every sheet was carefully revised 
by Mr. Livie, who was an elegant scholar’ 
{Editiom of the Classics,-^. 220). Shenstone 
had .some share in bringing it out ; the en- 
gravings especially were under his supervi- 
.sion (Letter to Graves in Works, 1791, iii. 
334). 

Ba.skerv’illo made small profit ; the book- 
sellers did not encourage the printer-pub- 
lisher. He was also in trouble over a law- 
.suit, and at last wrote on 2 Nov. 1762 to 
Horace Walpole, as a patron of the arts, 
sending him a folio sheet with border, being 
‘ specimens ’ of his various typos, and asking 
for his support.. The terms granted by Cam- 
bridge were extremely onerous ; the success 
of his Bible, which had cost him 2,000/., was 
doubtful, and he was anxious to sell his 
‘ whole scheme ’ to the liu.ssian or Banish 
courts, to whom he had sent specimens, unless 
he could obtain a subsidy from the Fnglish 
government. 

In 1763 was published the book on which 
he had be.stowed so much pains and mpney, 
one of the finest English bibles ever pro- 
duced. Its beauty ‘ has caused the volume 
to find its way into almost every public and 
private library where fine and curious books 
are appreciated ’ ( Cotton, Editions of the 
Bible, 1852, p. 96). In some respects Bibdin 
con.sidered it inferior to the imj)rc.ssion.s of 
Field and Basket! , although ho also styles it 
‘ one of the mo.st beautifully printed books in 
the world ’ (^jEdes Alt ho rjmmce, 1822, p. 81 ). 
Subscribers were requested to send for the 
volumes ‘ to Mr. Baskerville’s Print ing Office, 
at Mr. Paterson’s at Essex House, in Essex 
Street in the Strand.’ In the same year he 
produced at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, a 
quarto and an octavo Greek New Testament, 
mllowing the text of Mill, with some varia- 
tions. The type, without contractions, is a 
large and beautiful letter. The verses are 
numbered in the margin. Ilouss points out 
that the two are really separate editions. Wo 
are told that the young king, George III, and 
his mother, the ^^rincess Dowager of Wales,^ 

‘ most graciously received ’ copies of his octavo 
Prayer Book in 1764. For tne next three or 
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four years he printed scarcely anything ex- 
cept an Englisli edition of Barclay’s ‘Apology ’ 
for the booksellers, Andrews’s ‘ Virgil,’ and a 
small octavo ‘Virgil’ on his own account. The 
Bible had not beeiv commercially successful, 
and his warehouses were full of unsold copies 
of his other speculations. He became greatly 
discouraged, and again thought of disposing of 
his entire printing and type-founding plant. 
On this occasion he sought the aid of his old 
friend and correspond(mt, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, to whom he wrote in Paris on 7 Sept. 
1767. ITe had already ollered the entire ap- 
parat us of his craft to t he French ambassador, 
the Due de Nivernois, for 8,000/., but the 
price was too high. Hearing that the court 
was willing to resume negot iations, he desired 
Franklin to use his influence. ‘ I only want 
to sot on foot a treaty ; if they wdll not come 
to njy terms, I may possibly conu! to theirs. 
Supj)ose we reduce the price to 6, (XX)/. . . . 
liOt the reason of my parting with it be the 
death of my son and intended successor, and, 
having acquired a moderate fortune, 1 w'ish 
to consult my ease in the afternoon of life.’ 
Franklin replied ‘that the French, reduced 
by the w'ar of 1756, w'ere so far from being 
able to pursue schemes of taste, that they 
AV(*re unable to repair their public biiildin^s.’ 

(.)n 8 June 1768 appeared the following 
advertisement: ‘llobert Martin has agreed 
with Mr. Baskerville for the use of his 
wdiole printing ajjparatixs, with whom he has 
■wrought as a journeyman for ten years past. 
He therefore offers his service to print at 
Birmingham for gentlemen or bookstdh'rs, 
on the, most moderate terms, "wdio may de- 
pefid on all possible care and elegance in the 
e.xecution. Samples, if necessary, may be seen, 
on sending a line to John Baskerville or 
Robert Martin.’ Martin printed ‘The Chris- 
tian’s Useful Companion,’ 1766, 8vo, and 
Somervile’s ‘Chace,’ 1767, 8vo ; an edition 
of Shakespeare, 1768, 9 vols. 12mo ; a quarto 
Bible, ■v\'ith cuts, 1789; and editions of the 
Abb6 d’Aiicourt’s ‘Lady’s Preceptor.’ Mar- 
tin’s name as a printer then disappeared. 
Baskerville resumed w'ork in 1769 with 
Jackson’s ‘ Beauties of Nature.’ A folio (lid 
Testament, with plates and annotations, was 
brought out in unw’orthy rivalry with a Bir- 
min^iam edition of the same year by Boden 
and Adams. A beautiful quarto ‘Horace’ 
appeared in 1 770, and Baskerv ille again re- 
mained inactive for a couple of years, when 
ho issued another somewdiat inferior^ Bible 
with the Birmingham imprint. The ‘ Horace ’ 
seems to have swd fairly well. He was thus 
tempted in 1772 to bring out a series of 
quarto editions of Latin authors — Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Lucretius, Terence— 


j and next year Sallust and Florus. These 
I noble quartos are said to be incorrect texts ; 

' for (heir magnificence of type, paper, ink, 
and presswork there can only be unqualified 
praise. Nothing finer had yet been attempted 
in England. At the same time Baskerville 

E ublished a duodecimo series, including Ti- 
ullus, &c., Lucretius, Horace, and Sallust. 
The two Molinis employed him in 1773 to 
ju'int their octavo and quarto ‘ Ariosto,’ of 
which Dibdin says, ‘ paper, printing, draw- 
ing, plates, all delight the eye and gratify 
the heart. . . . This edition has hardly its 
equal, and cert ainly not it s sujierior ’ {Library 
Companion, 1824, p. 758). An adventure of 
his own in the same year was an edition of 
Shaft e.sbury’8 ‘ Characteristick.«!.’ Franklin, 
writing to Baskerville 21 Sept. 1763, refers 
to this work, and says, ‘you speak of enlarg- 
ing your foundery ’ ( Works, viii. 88). 

In spite of repeated ellbrts to get rid of 
his printing business, love of the art in the 
end proved stronger than dislike of pecu- 
niary loss. Baskerville ■went on printing 
nearly to the last months of his life, and one 
of the latest w'orks produced under his care 
was the letteiqiress of Dr. William Hunter’s 
great work on the human gravid uterus, 
1774. He w’as much di.sappointed by the 
death of a son, ■who was to have been his 
successor. 

I Baskerville died on 8 .Tan. 1775, in the 
: si.xty-ninth year of his age, and by his own 
I direction was buried in a tomb of masonry, 
on the site of an old mill in his garden. He 
! had designed a monumental urn, with this 
! inscription : 

Stranger, 

beneath this cone, in unconsecrated ground 
I a friend to the liberties of mankind directed his 
j body to be innrn’d. 

I May the example contribute to emancipate thy 
mind 

I from the idle fears of Sitpersiiiion 

j and the wicked arts of Priesthood. 

^ By a will dated 6 Jan. 1773 he left the 
chicjf part of his fortune, valued at 12, (XX)/., 
j to his wife, and, besides different legacies to 
[ relations and friends, one of 600^ to the 
Protestant Dissenting Charity School, for 
I building purposes. The last bequest was dis- 
i puted by the executors. 

The will professed open contempt for Chris- 
tianity, and the biographers who reproduce the 
document always veil certain passages with 
lines of stars, as being ‘ far too indecent [».e. 
irreverent] for repetition.’ He had paid a 
handsome sum for the lease of his small es- 
tate, and had from first to last laid out nearly 
0,0001. upon it. Instructions were left that 
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the place should be sold. Mr. John Hyland, 
the purchaser, called it llaskerville House, 
and unproved and eidarj^'ed it. The house suf- 
fered during the great riots of 1791, and was 
attacked by the mob on Friday, 15 July. 
Although the rioters were repulsed several 
times, t lu( house was ultimately set on lire 
and gutted. In a series of views of those 
occurrences, j)ublished in 1793, the house 
is r(‘])resented as a largo mansion of three 
stories, with an avenue of trees and a pond ; 
.some of the old fa^^ade, now in ruins, may 
.still be seen at the lower end of Broad Street ; 
it forms part of a manufactory. Samuel Hy- 
land, tlie next owner, lea.sed the estate to a 
Mr. Gibson, who cut a canal through, and 


Jackson. Among tln^ many ambitious schemes 
of Beaumarcliais was one for a complete edition 
of Voltaire. For this purpose ho founded a 
‘ Soci6t6 pliilo.S()phique, litt6raire et typogra- 
I phique,’ consisting of himself alone. Great 
: efforts were made to insure success ; one agent 
j was .sent to Holland to study paper-making, 

I and anotlier to purchase (1779) for 150,0(X) 
livres [3,700/. J all the printing plant of Bas- 
I kervilh', as being the best in Europe. Two 
I editions ajipeared at Kehl, one in ninety-two 
volume.s, l2mo, 1785, and another in .sevmity 
volumes, 8vo, 1785 -89. What became after- 
ward.sof the type is not known. Mr. Smart, 
a Worcester bookseller, and well known as a 
collector of Baskervilles (he called his house 


formed wharves. In I8l20 some workmen 
came u])on Baskerville’s coffin, but it was 
covered up again. In May 1826, the laud 
being wanted for building purjm.sos, his re- 
mains, enclosed in a lead and a wooden coffin, j 
were removed to the sliop of Mr. Marston, a | 
lead merchant, in Monmouth Street. TJie 
body was well preserved ; on the hrea.st lay 
a wreath of laurel, faded yet entire. There 
is a tradition that the b(»dy was placed in 
the vaults of (/'hri.st Ifiiurch ; hut the‘ Wor- 
ce.ster Hei’ald’ for 12 Sept. 1829, quoting 
from a Birmingham journal, assures us tliat 
the remains were re-interred in a piece of 
ground adjoining Cradh?y Cha])el, t be pro- 
])ertv of a branch of Baskerville’s family. 
W( ! are also told that ‘ a sui’gical gentleman 
took a cast of the head.’ 

His wife,’ .says Noble, ‘ was all that affec- 
tation can describe. She lived in adultery 
Avith him many years. She was formerly a 
servant. Such a pair an; rarely met with’ 
(jijjh cit. p. 362). Il(.‘r maiden name was Hus- 
ton, and she Avas the wife of a Mr. Eav'es, aaJio 
hud fled tlie country on account of some frau- 
dulent practice. She had two children by him, 
a son and a daughter. BaskerA'ille assi.sted 
the children and settled 2,000/. upon the 
mother, Avho married him upon the death of 
h(ir first husband. She was hantlsomely pro- 
A’ided for by the Avill, and carried on the , 
printing business some time ; two books bear 
the imx)rint of ‘ Sarah Baskerville.’ In April 
1776 she discontinued the printing business, 
but continued that of type-founding imtil Fe- 
bruary 1777. In 1776 Chapman used tfce | 
Baskerville type for an edition of Sherlock’s | 
‘Practical Discourse on Death,’ 8vo. MrsM 
Baskerville died on 21 March 1788, and lies 
buried near the east end of St. Philip’s Church, ! 
Birmingham. | 

Many efibrts Avere made after Baskerville’s ' 
death to dispose of his types. They were de- 
clined by the universities and by the London 
trade, who preferred the letters of Caslon and 


Ba.skerville Iloust'), told Dibdiu tfiat, on the 
death of the printer he Avent at once to Bir- 
mingham and made largi* purchases from the 
Avidow — .stated, in a ‘ Guide to Worcester’ lie 
]niblish«‘d, to have extended to 1,100/. worth. 
Some of Ba.skerville’.s types AA’ere in use at 
Messrs. Harris’s office at Liverpool in 1820. 

The fame of BaskerAdlle rapidly .spri'ad 
throughout Europe; but it cannot be di^niod 
that tlie o]>inion of contemporary experts AA^as 
somewhat unfavourable to his typo. 1 )r. .folin 
Bedford, writing to Hichard Hichai’dson on 
29 Oct. 1758, says: ‘ By Ba.skerville’s Speci- 
men of his types you Avill perceive how much 
of the elegance of them isowing to his paper, 
Avhicli he makes himself, as AV'ell as the types 
and the ink also; and I A\'as informed, Avlien- 
t'A'cr they come to be used by common press- 
men, and Avith common materials, they aamII 
lo.se of their beauty considerably. Mence, 
])erhaps, this Sjiecimen may become A'ery cu- 
rious ’ { Ntciiot..s, rations, i. 81 3). Ben- 
jamin Franklin told him in 1760 that, a gen- 
tleman ‘ .said you AA’ould be a means of blinding 
all the readers in the nation ; for the strokes 
of your let tors being too thin and narroAV hurt 
the eye, and ho could never read a line of them 
Avithout ])ain.’ ( )t hers complained of t he gloss 
of the paper, but the letters them.selves ‘IniA e 
not that height and thickness of the stroke 
Avhich make the common printing so much the 
more comfortable to the eye.’ E. H. Mores 
.said: ‘Mr. Baskerville of Birmingham, that 
enterprising place, made some attempts at 
letter-cutting, but desisted, and Avith good 
reason. The Greek cut by him or his for the 
university of Oxford is execrable. Indeed, he 
can hardly claim a place amongst letter-cut- 
ters; his typographical excellence lay more in 
trim glossy paper to dim the sight ’ {English 
Typographical Founders, 1778, 86). In a note 
upon this passage J. Nichols gave it as his 
View that ‘ the idea entertained by Mr. Mores 
0 * the iogenious Mr. Baskerville is certainly 
a. just ond. Ilis glossy paper and too-sliarp 
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type oHend the pat ience of a reader more sen- 
sibly tluin the itmovations I have already cen- 
sured.’ William Ilowyer, too, thoufrlit poorly 
of the Greek lettt:r. A correspondent of the 
‘European Maji^azine ’ for December 1785 
praises the ink and paper, but objects that 
tlie ‘type was thicker than usual in the thick 
st rokes and finer in 1 he (i ne, and Avas sharpened 
in the angles in a novel manner ; all these 
combined gave his editions a rich look,’ but 
continued reading fatigiicdthe eye. Since that 
date t he feeling has changed to one of almost 
boundless admiration. ‘ The typography of 
.13askerville,’says Dibdin, ‘ is eminently beau- 
tiful. . . . He united in a singularly hap])y 
manner the elegance of Plant in Avith the clear- 
lU'ss of the Elzevirs. . . . He seems to haA'e 
b**en (‘xtremely curious in the choice of his 1 
paper and ink : the former being in general 
the fruit of Dutch manufadure, and the latter 
partaking of a ]»eculiarly soft. 1 ustre, bordering 
on purple. In his italic let ter, Avhether capital 
or small, I think he .stands unrivalled ; such 
elegance, freedom, and perft?ct sy mmet ry being 
in vain to bo looked for among t he sjiecimens 
of Aldus and Colinmus ’ (^Introd. to the (.-las- 
ii. 550). Another ex])ert informs ns that 
his method of pres.sAvork AA’as to haA'e ‘ a con- 
st ant succession of hot plates of co]»per ready, 
between Avhich, as soon ns printed (aye, ns 
they Avere discharged from the tyinpan), the 
slu'ets Aver(? in.serted ; the AA'ot- Avas thus ex- 
pelled, the ink set, and the t rim glossv surface 
put on all simultaneously. . . . Tfiis Avork 
Avill, in my opinion, bear a comparison, even 
to it^ advantage, AA’ith those subsequently 
e.xecuted by the first typograjdier of our age ’ 
(Hansaud, Typographin, p. 311). The .secret 
of making good ink had been lost in England 
for tAvo centuries until Ilaskerville’s ex])eri- 
ments. His recipe is giA’en by Hansard {op. 
cit. p. 723). An authority of our OAvn day 
says : ‘ Every book Avas a ma8tori)iece ; a gem 
of typographic art. Baskerville’s type Avas 
remantably clear and elegant. Ilis paper AA'as 
of a very fine thick quality, but rather yellow 
in colour. His ink had a rich purple-black 
tint, and the uniformity of colour throughout 
his books testifies to the care taken in print- 
ing every sheet ’ {Printerfi' Megister, 0 Jan. 
1876). We learn from Chambers that the 
name of the workman who executed the types 
Avas John Handy ; he died 24 Jan. 1793. 

The most graphic description of Baskerville 
we possess comes from the pen of another re- 
marlcable Birmingham citizen, ‘ In jnrivate 
life,’ says Hutton, ‘ he was a humorist ; idle 
in the extreme^ but his invention was of the 
true Birmingham model, active. He could, 
well design, but procured others to execute ; 
whenever he found merit, he caressed it. He 


Avas remarkably polite to the strnngtir, fond of 
J shew ; a figure rather of the .smaller size, and 
: delighted to adorn that figure Avith gold lace. 
During the tAventy-fi\'e years I kneAV him, 
though in the decline of life, he retained the 
singular traces of a handsome man. If he ex- 
hibit ed a peeA'ish temper, we may consi der good 
nature and intense thinking are not ahvays 
found together. Taste accomjianied him 
through the different Avalks of agriculture, 

: architecture, and the finer arts. WhateA'er 
pns.sed through his fingers bore the liA'ely 
marks of .lohn Baskervilh;’ {History of Bir- 
mingham, \t. 197). ‘1 Avas acquainted with 

Baskerville, the printer, but cannot Avholly 
agi’ee Avith the extracts concerning him, from 
Hutton’s “ Hi.story of Birmingham,”’ objects 
the anonymous correspondent of the ‘ Iniro- 
pean Magazine’ (December 1785) already 
quoted. ‘ It is true he Avas A'ery ingenious in 
mechanics, but it is also Avell knoAvn ho wn.s 
extremely illiterate, and his jokes an<l sar- 
casms on the Bible, Avith which his coin’ensa- 
tion abounded, shoAved the most contemjitible 
ignorance of Eastern hi.story and manners, and 
indeed of OA’erything. His (juarto edition of. 
Milton’s “Paradise .i.<ost,” Avith all its splen- 
dour, is a dee]) disgrace to the English press’ 
on account of its misprints. Archdeacon 
Nares Avrote in a book on e]>itnphs ; ‘I heard 
John AVilkes, after praising Basker\'ille, add 
“ But he AA'us a t errible infidel ; he used to shock 
me”’ {Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 203). 
If his atheism shocked AVilkes, it may haA'e 
; been because it was too mild ; this ‘terrible 
. infidel,’ howeA’er, printed three bible.s, nine 
I common prayers, tAvo psalm-books, and tAvo 
I Greek testaments. lie is said to have been 
I illiterate, yet his letters are certainly not 
1 those of an uneducated person. At the com- 
i mencement of his career he announced : ‘ It 
is not my desire to print many books ; but 
such only as are books of consequeiice, of in- 
trinsic merit, or established reputation.’ AA’^hen 
' we recollect that he only worked for sixteen 
or seA'cnteen years, producing biit feAv Avorks in 
the time, and these chiefly at his own risk, and 
that they included the AA'ritings of Milton,. 
Addison, Congreve, Shaftesbury, Ariosto, 
Virgil, JuA'onal, Horace, Catullus, Tibullus 
and Propertius, Lucretius, Terence, Sallust, 
and Fiorus, Baskerville can scarcely be looked 
u^n as a man Avithout taste and judgment 
literature. His social virtues Avere con- 
siderable — a good son, an affectionate father 
and kinsman, polite and hospitable to stran- 
gers — he was entirely Avithout the jealousy 
commonly ascribed to the artist and inventor. 
Birmingham has contributed many distin- 
guished men to the industrial armies of Eng- 
land; but there are few of whom she has 
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more reason to bo proud than the skilful ge- 
nius who was at once the British Aldus Ma- 
nut ius and the finest printer of modern times. 

Messrs. Longman ff)rm(*rly possessed 
portrait of Baskerville by ICxteth, a pupil of 
Hogarth, which has been engraA'ed ; another 
was for many years a heirloom in the offices 
of Aris’s ‘ Binningliam Gazette,’ and a third 
passed into the po8S('ssion of Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, formerly of Birmingham. The wood- 
cut in Ilansard’s ‘ Typograplua ’ was from one 
of t hese, by Miller, purchased by Mr. Knott 
at a sale of the effects of Laskerville’s 
daughter-in-law, and said to have been con- 
sidered a very excellent likeness by the 
family. A copper-plate by Rothwell (un- 
published) is in Mr. Timmins’s collection. 

The following is believed to bo a complete 
list of John Baskerville’s publications. The 
Avorks which may be found in the British 
Museum are indicated by an a.steri.sk: 1. ‘Pro- 
posals for Printing “ Virgil ” and Specimen,’ 
4to, co^iy in the Bodleian Library. 2.* ‘ Publ ii 
Virgilii Maronis Bucolica,(_Teorgica et.^neis,’ 
Birminghamia^, typis Johannis Baskerville, 
17o7, royal 4to, frontispiece; reprinted in 
1771, but with the date of 1757. The ori- 
ginal issue may be known by p. 224 being 
printed 424, and the heading of the tenth 
book reading ‘ Liber decimus yEneidos.’ The 
1771 reprint is on inferior paper, and is less 
carefully ])rinted. The heading of the tenth 
book is ‘ yEneidos liber decimus.’ 3. ‘Pro- 
posals for Printing the Poetical Works of 
John Milton,’ 1757 and 1758, 8vo. 4.* ‘Para- 
dise Lost , a poem, in t wel ve books, the author 
John Milton, from the text of Thomas Newton, 
B.D,,’ Birmingham, printed by John Basker- 
ville for J. & R. Tonson, in London, 1758, 
small 4to, portrait by Vandergucht. * ‘ Para- 
dise Regain’d, a j)oem, in four books, to which 
is added Samson Agonistes, and poems upon 
several occasions, the author John Milton, 
from the text of Thomas Newton, D.D.,’ Bir- 
mingham, printed by John Baskerville for J. 

& R. Ton.son in London, 1758, small 4to, head 
from a seal by Ryland. 5.* ‘Avon, a poem 
in three parts [by Rev. J. Huckell],’ Bir- 
mingham, printed by John BjiskerviUe, and 
sold by R. & J. Dodsley in Pall Mall, 1758, 
4to. 6.* ‘ Paradise Lost ’ and ‘ Paradise Re- 

f ain’d, &c.,’ Birmingham, 1769, 2vol8. small 
to, not a mere reissue, but a totally new 
setting of the type. 7 *-10. ‘The Book of 
Common Prayer,’ Cambridge, printed by John 
Baskerville, 17^, imp. 8vo. Four editions 
were issued, single lines plain and single lines 
with borders, double columns plain and 
double columns with borders. 11.* ‘Edwin 
and Emma ’ [a poem by David Malletl, Bir- 
mingham, pijmted by John Baskerville for 


A. IMillar, in the Strand, 1760, royal 4to. 
With a now titletpage, * ‘ Baskorvillo’s ori- 
ginal edition of “ Edwin and Emma,” first 
printed in the year 1760. The few remain- 
ing copies of this rare edition are illustrated 
by local subjects, drawn and etched by Giiorgo 
Arnald, to Avhich is added, the parish register 
of their deaths,’ London, published by Jjong- 
man, 1810, royal 4to, coloured plates. One 
hundred copies were thus reissued. 12. ‘The 
Holy Bible,’ Cambridge, printed by John 
Baskerville, 1760, imp. folio; there are a 
few copies with this date ; ‘ Proposals,’ dated 

1760, for the Bible were issued. 13.* ‘ Tlie 
AVorks of the late Right Honourable Jo- 
seph Addison, E.sq.,’ Birmingham : printed 
by John Baskerville, for J. & R. Ton.son, 

1761, 4 voks. royal 4to, portrait and plates by 
Grignion. ‘ A glorious performance,’ says 
Dibdiu (Zi5. Comp. p. 604); unfortunately 
copies are nearly always stained. 14.* ‘ 1). 
Junii Juvenalis et Auli Persii Flacci Satyrm,’ 
Birminghamire, typis Johannis Baskerville, 
1761, royal 4to, very fine. 15. ‘An Ode 
upon the Fleet and Royal Yatch going 
to conduct the Princess of .Mecklenberg to bo 
Queen of Great Britain,’ Birmingham, print ed 
by John Baskerville and sold byR. & J. l)od.s- 
ley, &c., 1761, 4to. Air. Timmins’s co])y is be- 
lieved to be unique. 1 6.* ‘ ’Die AVorks of Air. 
William Congreve, in three volumes, cf)u- 
sisting of Ids Plays and Poems,’ Birmingham, 
printed by .Tohn Baskerville for J. & R. Ton- 
son, in the St rand, Ijoudon, 1761,3 voLs. 8vo, 
portrait by T. Chambers, and three engravings 
by Grignion. 17.* ‘ Select Fables of Esop and 
other Fabulists, in three books,’ Birmingham, 
printed by .Tohn Baskerville for R. & J. 
I)od.sley, in Pall Alall, 1761, small 8vo. The 
paper is* better and thicker than that of 1 764, 
and it has eighteen more pages; the engrav- 
ings are without names. 18.* ‘The Book of 
Common Prayer,’ Cambridge, printed by J. 
Baskerville, 1761, imp. 8vo, two editions, 
one single lines and one double lines, both 
with borders. 19.* ‘ An Account of the Ex- 
pedition to the West Indies against Marti- 
nico, with the reduction of Guadelupe, and 
other the Leeward Islands, subject to the 
French King, 1769 ; by Capt. Gardiner, third 
edition,’ Birmingham, jirinted by .John Bas- 
kerville for G. Steidel, 1762, 4to, with four 
copperplates of the sqiiadron and forts. 
20.* ‘Relation do l’exp6dition auxIndes-Oc- 
cidentales, &c.,’ Birmingham, &c., 1762, 4to. 

A French edition of the preceding ; the only 
French nook issued by Bai^erville. 21 . * ‘ The 
Book of Common Prayer . . . with the 
Psalter,’ Cambridge, printed by John Basker- 
ville, printer to the university, by whom they 
are sold and by B. Dod, bookseller, in Ave- 
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Mary Lane, London, 1762, royal 8 vo, printed 
in long lines. 22.* The same, ib. 1762, 12mo, 
in double columns, without borders. There 
is an issue of this year with a slightly diflu- 
rent title and priced 4«. 6rf. instead of 6«. 
23.* ‘ The whole Book of Psalms collected 
into English metre by T. Sternhold, John 
Hopkins, and others,’ Birmingham, printed 
by John Baskerville, 1762, 8vo. 24.* ‘A 
New Version of the Psalms of David fitted 
to the tunes Jised in Church,’ by N. Brady 
and N. Tate, Birmingham, printed by John 
Baskerville, 1762, 8vo. Both sold at D. 6<7. 
in sheets. They are frequently bound up 
with the C. P. of 1762. 25.* ‘Quintus Ho- 

ratius Flaccus,’ Birminghamirc ; typis Joan- 
nis Baskerville, 1762, 12mo. Dedicated to 
Ijord Bute by .lohn Ijivie, frontispiece by 
Picart and Duflos, and vignette by Grignion, 
usually stained, 26.* ‘The Virtues of Cin- 
nabar and Musk, against the Bite of a Mad 
Dog, illustrated in a letter to Sir George 
Cobb, Bart. . . . by Joseph Dalby, surgeon,’ 
Birmingham, printed by .lohn Ihuskervillefor 
the author, 1762, 4to. 27. * ‘ ‘H Kaiv^ Aia3f)KTf, 
Novum Testamentum juxta exemplar Mil- 
lianum,’ typis Joannis Baskerville, Oxonii, e 
( y pographeo Cl arendoniano, 1 7 63, s 1 1 mpt ibus 
Academia}, 4to. Reuss says, ‘ editio splen- 
dida . . . typorum et chartaj nitore insignis. 
. . . Maschio hocc editio nostris in terris ra- 
rissirna non mnotwit* (Bibliotheca Nov. Test. 
Or. 1872, p. 150). 28.* Another edition, 

Oxonii, 1763, 8vo; the lines are about half 
the length of tho.soin the quarto. 29.* ‘The 
Holy Bible,’ Cambridge, printed by John 
Baskerville, printer to the university, 1763, 
royal folio ; the large paper is a sumptuous 
book ; some copies are dated 1760. 30.* ‘ Se- 

lect Fables of Esop and other Fabulists, in 
three books,’ Birmingham, printed by John 
Baskerville for R. & J. Dodsley, in Pall 
Mall, 1764, small 8vo, first edition pub- 
lished in 1761. 31.* ‘An Introduction to 

the Knowledge of Medals, by the late Rev. 
David Jennings, D.D.,’ London, printed by 
John Baskerville for T. Field, &c., 1764, 
small 8vo ; second edition issued by Sarah 
Baskerville in 1775. 32. ‘The Virtues of 

Cinnabar and Musk ... by Joseph Dalby,’ 
Birmingham, printed by John Baskerville, 
1764, 4to, first edition published in 1762. 
33.* ‘ An Apology for tlie True Christian 
Divinity . . . by Jkobert Barclay. The eighth 
edition in English,’ Birmingham, printed by 
John Baskerville and sold by the booksellers 
of London and Westminster, 176/T, royal 
4to. 34.* ‘ A Vocabulary, or Pocket IJic- 
tionary, to which is prefixed a compendious 
grammar of the English language,’ Bir- 
mingham, printed by John Baskerville .and 


sold by Messieurs Dod, &c,, 1765, 12mo. 
35.* ‘ Odes, dedicated to Ch. Yorke, by 
Robert Andrews.’ Birmingham, printed for 
the author by John Baskerville, 1761, royal 
8vo. 35a. ‘The Works of Virgil Englished 
by Robert Andrews,’ Birmingham, printed by 
John Baskerville for the author, 1766, royal 
8vo. 36.* ‘ Publii Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, 
Georgica, et yEneis.’ Birminghamim, typis 
Jo. Baskerville,’. 1760, sm. 8vo. This book is 
usually much foxed ; the text is not so cor- 
rect as that of 1757. It contains a frontis- 
piece by Grignion and vignette. 37.* ‘The 
Beauties of Nature, dis])layed in a Sentimen- 
tal Ramble through her Luxuriant Fields, 
. . . by W. Jackson, of Ijichfield Close,’ 
Birmingham, ])rinted by .1. Baskerville for the 
author, 1769, 8v'n; contains some Greek; 
printed on the worst, coloured paper Basker- 
ville ever used. 38.* ‘ The Holy Bible, with 
Annotations,’ Birmingham, by. I. Baskerville, 
1769, folio, witli Grign ion’s plates. The 
O.T. dated 1769, and N.T. 1771. 39. ‘Ser- 

mon at. Bromsgrove on the Death of Spils- 
bury, byT. Tyndal,’ BirmiTigham, printed by 
J. Baskerville, 1769, 12mo. 40.* ‘Quintus 

Iloratius Flaccus,’ Birminghamim, ty]>is .To- 
hannis Baskerville, 1770, roy. 4to. ‘ A veiy 
beautiful and e.xtremely scarce work, the 
rarest of all Baskervillo’s editions ’ (Dibdin, 
Introd. to the Classics, 1 827, ii. 1 1 1). Grave- 
lot’s plates are usually to be found with it. 

41. ‘The Political Sonm»ter, addressed to the 
Sons of Freedom ancl Jjovers of Humour, 
by J. Free,’ Birmingham, printed for the 
author by J. Baskerville, 1771, 12mo. Mr. 
Timmins’s copy is believed to be unique. 

42. * ‘ The Holy Bible, . . . with Annotations,’ 
Birmingham, printed by John Baskerville, 
1772, folio (O.T. dated 1772 and N.T. 1771), 
with poorish ])lates ; the paper and general a^)- 
peara nee unsatisfactory'. 43.* ‘ Titi Lucretii 
Cari de Natura Rerum libri se.x,’ Birming- 
hamijB, typis .lohannis Basker\'ille, 1772, roy. 
4to. 44.* ‘Catulli,Tibulli,et Propertii Opera,’ 
Birmingham iro, typis .lohannis Baskerville, 

1772, roy. 4to ; *the same, 1772, 12mo. 
45.* ‘ Publii Terentii Afri Comoediae,’ Bir- 
niinghamia>, typis Johannis Baskerville, 1772, 
roy. 4to. 46.* The same, 1772, 12mo. 
47. ‘Quintus Iloratius Flaccus,’ Birming- 
hamitn, typis .Toannis Baskerville, 1772, 12mo. 
Much inferior to the other Horaces ; Har- 
w’ood calls it ‘a paltry book.’ 48.* ‘Titi 
Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura libri sex,’ 
Birminghamiae, typis Johannis Baskerville, 

1773, 12mo. 49.^ ‘Orlando Furioso di Lo- 
dovico Ariosto,’ Biraingham, da’ Torclq di 
G. Baskerville, per P. Molini e G. Molini, 
1 773, 4 vols. 8vo, engravings by Bartolozzi 
and others. The only vrork in Italian printed 
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hy Baakervillo. 50.* The .same, 1773, 4 v'oLa. 
roy. 4to. The impres.sion.s of the i)late.«t are 
inferior to those in ihe octavo form, especially 
as regards the first two volumes. Brnnet 
says that certain copies of the first volume 
have a few bordered ])ages. 51.* ‘ Oharac- 
teristick.s of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, 
in three* volumes, bv tlie Kiglit Honourable 
Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury ; the fifth edi- 
tion,’ Birmingham, printed by .John Ba.sker- 
ville, 1773, 3 vola. roy. 8\’o ; vignettes and 
head and tail pieces by Sim. Gribelin, usually 
stained. 52.* ‘ C. (Jrispus Sallustius ; et 
Jj. Anineus Florus,’ Birminghamiro, typis 
•loannis Baskervillc, 1773, roy. 4to. 53.* The 
.same, 1774, 12rao. 54.* ‘The Art of An- 
gling and (^nnpleat Fly h’i.shing, second edi- 
tion, by Charles Bowlker,’ Birmingham, 
printed by John Ba-skerville for the author, 
1774, 12mo. 55.* ‘ Anatomia uteri hnmani 

gravidi tabulis (34) illustrata. Tn Taitin 
and English, hy VV^m. Hunter, M.D.,’ Bir- | 
mingham, 1774, atlas folio; splendid line 
engravings by St range and others; reprinted 
from lithographic transfers in 1828. He 
also issued, without dates, the following 
specimens : ‘ A Specimen by John Basker- 
ville, of Birmingham,’ nine sizes of Koman 
and Italic, with border ; the same on larger 
folio, seven sizes of type, without border ; 

‘ Proposals to Print “ V'irgil” from Cambridge 
edition, with Specimens of ’ry])e,’ on rough 
brown paper, 4to ; ‘ A Specimen by John 
Baskervillc of Birmingham,’ .sm. folio, the 
.same as pnx^eding, on firm thin (bank-note) 
pa])er. 

Sarah Ba.skerville ])rinted; 1.* ‘An Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Medals, by the 
late Rev. Havid Jennings,* D.D.,’ second edi- 
tion, Birmingham, jirinted by Sarah Basker- 
vilh>, and sold by Joseph John.son at 72 St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 1775, 1 2mo, a new setting 
up of type. 'I'he errata are corrected. 

2. ‘Quintus Horatius Flaccus,’ Birming- 
hamite, typis S. Baskervillc, 1777, 12mo. 
This appears to be the ‘Horace’ of 1702 
with new title-page. 

[Much information has been obligingly con- 
tributetl by Mr. Samuel Timmins from his ex- 
tensive materials for a forthcoming Life of 
Baskerville. The leading facts used by the bio- 
graphical authorities are drawn from Hutton’s 
Birmingham. See lives in Kippis’s Biographia 
Britannica(1778), * from family information sup- 
plied by Mr. J. Wilkinson, merchant in Birming- 
ham ; ’ Chalmers’s General Biographical Diction- 
ary, 1812; Nicho's’sLit. Anecd. 1812, iii. 450-61 ; 
Laird’s Worcestershire (Beauties of England 
and Wales, xv.), 1814, pp. 66, 245 ; Chambers’s 
Biog. III. of Worcestershire, 1820, p. 369, &c. ; 
West’s History of Warwickshire, 1880, pp. 260- 
272; Hutton’s History of Birmingham, 1835, 


pp. 195-7 ; Dent’s Old and Now Birmingham, 
1879, i. 114, 164, ii. 317, 372; Langford’s 
Century of Birmingham Life, 1868, i. 99,214, 
302, ii. 358. For various miscellaneous facts 
see Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 411, v. 658, viii. 447, 
483; Nichols’s Illustrations, i. 813, viii. 458; 
Noake’s Rambler in Worcestershire, 1854 ; W. 
Ilawkes Smith’s Birmingham and its Vicinity, 

I 1836 ; Timmins’s Kesonreos of Birmingham, 

I 1866 ; articles by S. Timmins, Cuthbert Bede, 
W. G. Ward, and others in Notes and Queries, 
1st sor., iv. 40, 123, 211, v. 209, 355, 618, viii. 
203, 349,423, 2nd ser., iii*. 19, xii. 304, 382,415, 
3rd ser., iii. 403, viii. 518, xi. 314, 427, xii. 295, 
337 . 4th sor., ii. 296, iv. 141, 5th ser., v. 203, 
373 , 471 . Copie.s of documents from the registry 
of Cambridge University have been supplied by 
Mr. R. Bowes. The Prattinton Worce.ster MS.S., 
in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, in- 
clude a number of cuttings. An elaborate un- 
published bibliography of Baskerville, carefully 
compiled by Mr. John Bragg, has been consulted. 
The accessible sources on this branch of tho 
subject are : E. R. Mores’ Diss. upon English 
Typographical Founders, 1778; Harwood’s View 
of Editions of Greek and Roman Classics, 1790 ; 
Dibdin’s Libi*ary Companion, 1824; ib.. In- 
troduction to tho Knowledge of Rditions of tho 
Greek and Latin Classics, 1827 ; Hansard's 
Typographia, 1825; Cotton’s Editions of tho 
Bible, 1852 ; Lowndes’s Bibliographer's Manual, 
by II. O. Bohn, 1864 ; Bigmoro and Wyman '.s 
Bibliography of Printing ; Birmingham Free 
Public Libraries’ Bibliography [Catalogue by 
J. D. Mullins], 1884, contains a list of Basker- 
villes; Lom6nio’s Beaumarchais et son temps, 
1856 ; Qu^i’ard’s La France Littei’aire, 1839, x. 
375-6.] H. R. T. 

BASKERVILLE, Sir SIMON, M.J). 
(1574-1041), physician, son of Thomas Bas- 
kervile or Baskerville, apothecary, and some- 
time one of tho stewards of Exeter, who was 
descended from the ancient family of the 
Baskerviles in IIercford.shire, was baptised 
at the church of St. Mary Major, Exeter, on 
I 27 Oct. 1574. A fter receiving a suitable preli- 
i minary education, he was sent to Oxfoi’d, and 
matriculated on 10 March 1591 ns a member 
of Exeter College, where he was placed under 
the care of William Helm, a man famous for 
his piety and learning. On the first vacancy 
he was elected a fellow of the college before 
he had graduated B.A., and he did not take 
that degree till 8 July 1696. Subsequently 
he proceeded M.A. On the occasion of King 
James I’s visit to the university, Baskerv’ile 
was ‘ chosen as a prime person to dispute 
before^^him in the philosophic art, which he 
performed with great applause of his majesty, 
who was not only there as a hearer, but ns 
an accurate judge.’ Turning his attention 
to the study of physic, he graduated M.B. 
on 20 June 1611, and was afterwards created 
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doctor in that facility. lie seems to have 
practised at Oxford for some years with 
considerable success. Then he removed to 
London, where he was admitted a candidate 
in the College of Physicians on 18 April 
1614 and a fellow on 20 March l(>14-lo. 
He was censor of the college in 1615 and 
several subsequent years, anatomy reader in 
1626, and consiliarius in 1040. He attained 
to great eminence in his profession, and was 
appointed physician to James I and after- 
wards to Cfbarles I, who conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood 30 Aug. 1630. 
Hr. Baldwin ITamey says : ‘ Bex autem in 
■Bibliotheca Oxoniensi, tanquam in acie sui 
generis instructissima eundem in h]questrem 
cooptavit ’ (MiS. Slttan. 2140, p. 9). It is 
relat ed t hat lie had no fewer tlian a hundred 
pal ients a week, and that he amassed so much 
wealth as to acquire the title of ‘ Sir Simon 
Baskerville l.he rich.’ Purther it is recorded 
of him ‘that, he was a great friend to the 
clergy and the inferior loyal gentry,’ inso- 
much that ‘ he never took a fee of an ortho- 
dox minister under a dean, nor of any suffering 
cavalier in the cause of Charles I under a 
gentleman of an hundred a year, but with 
physick to their bodies generally gave relief 
to their necessities ’ (Lloyd, M^moires, ed. 
1077, p. 633). 

He died on 5 J uly 1 041 , and was buried 
in St. l*aul’s Cathedral, where a mural monu- 
ment, with a Latin epitaph, was erected to 
his memory. 

[Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 93 ; Hiog. Brit. 
(Kippis), i. 679; MS. Addit. 34102, f. 204 A ; 
I)iig(lale’s St. Paul’s, 106, 107 ; Wood’s K.'usti 
Oxon. (Bliss), i. 272, 316, 342, 343 ; Fuller’s 
Worthies (1662), i. 276 ; Munk’s Coll, of Phy- 
sicians (1878), i. 158.] T. C. 

BASKERVILLE, Sir THOMAS (<l. 
1597), general, was the son of Henry Basker- 
ville, Esq., of t he city of Hereford, and is de- 
scribed as of Good liest, 'VVai'wickshire. He 
obtained a high reputation as a military com- 
mander. In the Harleian MSS. there is an 
account of his voyage after the great treasure 
at Porto Rico, when he was general of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Indian armada. Ho was sent : 
with Lord Willoughby to France to assist 
Henry IV in 1689. Subsequently he com- 
manded the troops despatched to Brittany 
(1594) and Picardy (1596). Ho died of a 
fever at Picqueny, in Picardy, on 4 Juno 
1697, and ■yras buried in the new choir of 
St. Paul’s, where a monument, which was 
consumed in the fire of London in 1666, was 
erected to his memory. He married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Throgmorton. Ite 
left a son, Hannibal [q. v.]. 

VOL. III. 


I [Duigdale’s llist. of St. Paul’s (ed. Ellis), 72 ; 
i Lifoof Anthony iWoo<l(ed. Bliss), xxxiii, xxxiv ; 
: Harl. MS. 4762 ; Ad.lit. MS. 14284, p. 66 ; 

! Thomas’s Hi.st. Notes, i. 393 ; Gent. Mag. xcv. 
; (ii.) 315.] T. C. 


BASKERVILLE, THOMAS (1630- 
1720), tojiographor, the fourth son of Han- 
nibal Baskerville, the antiquary [q.v.], wa.s 
born at Bayworth House, SunningwelT, near 
Abingdon, in 1630, since, according to the 
‘Visitation of Berkshire,’ his age on 16 March 

■ 1664 was thirty-four. He wrote an account 

■ of a jouniey which, in 1677 and 1678, ho 
I made througli several counties in England ; 

1 and a part of his manuscript relating to 
I Wilt.shire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire 
I is still preserved in the Harleian Collection, 
j This journal, though referr«*d to by several 
I of his contemporaries, mainly consists of 
j short notes of the towns and places succes- 
j sively visited by th«> writer, intersiiersed with 

epitaphs copied in churchyards, and some 
doggerel verse. He died on 9 Feb. 1720. 

[Harleian MBS. 1483, 6344, and 4716, 53 i. ; 
Wood’s Athonae (Bliss), Life, xxxiii, xxxiv, p. 

I 86 ; Grang('i’’s Letters, p. 264; Hciume’s MS. xi. 

I 38.] R. E. A. 

BASKERVILLE, THOMAS (1812- 
1840 f' ), botanical writer, was born on 26 April 
1812, and served a four years’ apprenticeship 
to Mr. Soulby, of Ash, Kent. From 1 Dec. 
1829 to 9 April 1834 he attended lectures on 
anatomy under .1 ones Quain, dis-section under 
Richard Quain, and surgery under Samuel 
Cooper. In November of the latter year ho 
attended the North London Ho^ital, ob- 
tained the numibership of the (kjllege of 
Surgeons on 22 Dec. 1835, and settled in 
practice at Canterbury. He was the author 
of ‘ Affinities of Plants, with some Gbserva- 
tions upon Progressive Development,’ Lon- 
don, 1839, 8vo. He is stated to have died 
in London in 1840. but his name appears in 
the college annual list of members so late 
as 1843. 

[Records of Roy. Coll. Surgeons.] B. D. J. 

BASKETT, JOHN (d. 1742), king’s 
printer, is believed to have been the person 
of that name who addressed a petition to the 
treasury praying that since he was ‘ the first 
that undertook to serve his Maj*** with 
parchment cartridges for his" Maj^** fleet, by 
which meanes he saved his Maj*** severall 
thousand pounds,’ he might be appointed 
‘ one of the Coni", Comptroller or Receiver,’ 
being ‘ places to be disposed of by the late 
duty upon paper, &c.’ (Notes arid Queri^^ 
2nd ser., viii. 65). The petition was not 
dated ; but it must have been written about 

B B 
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105)4, as the act for duties on vellum, paper, also of the beautiful octavo Common Prayer 
&c., was passed 5 William & Mary, c. 21 Hook, which were almost his only shiuiiif^ 
{Cal. Trensiin/ Papers, 1556-1096, p. 416). examples of paper and print’ (N ichols, 

The origin of tlu’! hible-patent dates from Aneod. iii. 708). 

Christ o]>her and Robert Harker [q. v.], in j Dr. John Lee (Memorial for the Bible 
whose family it remained down to 1709. | Societies in Scotland, 1824, p. 179, &c.), who 
The pateTit was lluui held by Thomas New- \ calls Haskett ‘one of the greatest monopo- 
comb and lleurv I [ills, from whose executors j lists of bibles who ev'er lived,’ describes at 
John Haskett and some others purchased the ! length his Scotch lawsuits, commencing in 
remainder of their term. In 1713 Henjamin j 1715. In a vigorous pam])hlet (‘A Previous 
Tookt( and .lohu Barber were constituted 1 View of the Case between .Tohn Haskett, Esq., 
queen's printers, to commence after the expi- j one of his Alajesty’s Printers, Plaintilf, and 
ration of the term purchased by Hiuskett, j Henry Parson, »Stationei% Defendant,’ Edin- 
that is, tliirty years from 1709, or January 1 burgh, printed by James Watson, one of his 
1735). Haskett bought from Tooke and | majesty ’sprinters,1720,4to), probably writt en 
Barber their reversionary interest, and ob- , by Watson himself, it Avas contended that, ns 
tained a nmewal of sixty years, the latter king’s printer for Scotland, hi; had the right, 
thirty of which were subsequently conveyed , under the Act of Union, of printing the 
by the reju'esentatives of the Haskett family Bible and of selling it anywhere in the 
to (Charles Eyre and his heirs for 10,000/. A , United Kingdom, Haskett claimed the prh'i- 
new patent was granted in 1799 to George lege of jirinting bibles and of selling them in 
Eyre, Andrew Straluin, and John Reeves; Scotland, while he prosecuted Henry Parson, 
it has been remiwed, and has come in course , AVatson’s agent, for selling in England bibles 
of time into the hands of its pi’csent posses- , ])roduced in Edinburgh. Tin* litigation con- 
sors, Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoodo. | tinned until it was settled by a judgment of 

Tile first Bible printed by ‘the assigns of j Lord Mansfield in favour of Ha.skett. The 
Newcomb and Hills’ ap]>eared in 1710, and | imprint of James Watson may be seen in 
t he name of .Tohn Haskett was firfst added to : bibles printed at Edinburgh during 1716, 
theirs uponaNewTestamentinl712. Haskett 1 1716, 1/ 19, and 1722. In 1726 the name of 
began to print the Hook of Common Prayer John Ha.skett appears on an Edinburgh 
in the following year, when he brought out i edition. 

eilitions in quarto, octavo, and l2mo. He In 1731 the press syndics of the uni v'ersity 
Avas made master of the Company of Sta- | of Cambridge leased thi.'ir privilege of print- 
tioners in 1714 and again in 1715. Four | ing bibles and prayer-books for eleA^en years 
editions of the Bible (folio, quarto, octaA'o, to W. Fenner, Avho, Avith the brothers James, 
and duodecimo) apjieared with his imprint in i was in partnership with W. (led for carrying 
1715. His next ]>ublication aa'us an edition , into operation stereotype printing inA’ented 
in two A’olunn^s, imperial folio, printed at | by the latter. Ged (Biot/. Memoirs, 1781) 
Oxford ( the Old Testament in 1717 and New describes at length the intrigues of the king’s 
Testament in 1716), a Avork of great, typo- printer (Haskett) with his OAvn partners, 
graphical beauty, styled by Dibdin ‘the most j with a A'ieAV to damage the success of the 
magnificent’ of the Oxford Hibles. It is | innoA’ation. HaskettshortlyafterAvardsbe- 
knoAvu as ‘ The Vinegar Bible,’ from an error came bankrupt, and in 1732 his assignees 
in the headline of St. Luke, ch. xx., Avhich filed a bill in chancery against AV. Fenner 
reads ‘ The parable of the vinegar,’ in.stead and the university of Cambridge for printing 
of ‘ The pai’able <^)f the A'ineyard.’ It is so bibles and prayer-books. The cose came on 
carelessly ]»rinted that it Avas at once named j again in August 1742, and was ultimately 
A Baskett-full of printers’ errors.’ The large- j diniided in the court of King’s Bench, 24 Nov. 
paper copies contain frontispiece by Du Hose 1758, in faA'Our of the university. About 
and vignettes, &c., by Vanderguclit. Three tlio year 1738 Haskett’s printing-office was 
copies on vellum haA'e been traced: one in [ burnt; and, osAvas the custom on such occa- 
the British Museum, one in the Bodleian sions, he was helped through his losses by 
Library', and a third formerly at Blenheim, gifts from his brethren of presses and money. 
Avhich fetched 255/. at the Sunderland sale The name of John Haskett is last seen on a 
in 1881. Daniel Prince, Avriting on 4 June 12mo NeW Testament of 1742. He died on 
1795, says: ‘Great care Avas taken to «re- 22 June of that year. His sons Thomas and 
serve the waste of that book, and indeea of Robot printed the Old Testament in 1743. 
some few others of Basket’s ]>rinting worth The name of Thomas alone appears on bibles 
preserving. About tlie year 1762 all Basket’s after 1744, and the imprint so continued down 
stock, &c., was removed to London ; and I to 1769. He issued editions of the Prayer 
have‘Aften procured sheets of that Bible and Book between 1746 and 1767. 
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We line! tliat* Markliaskett and the assigns 
of Robert Jhirker’ printed two quarto biblea 
at Loudon in 17(>1 and J7<)3, and n folio 

T irayer-bf>ok, 170(>. With the name of Mark 
iaskett is connected a remarkable bibliogra- 
phical mystery. Isaiah Thomas, our chief 
authority for the history of ])rinting in Noi'th 
America, assurtss us t hat ‘ Ivneeland and Green i 
printed [at Roston about 17o:2], principally j 
for Daniel Henchman, an edition of the Bible j 
in small 4to. This was the first Bible printed | 
in America in the English language. It was j 
carried through the press as privately as pos- ' 
sible, and had the Lemdon imprint of (he copy 
from which it was reprinted, viz. “ London : 

I iriuted by Mark Baskett, jirinter to the 
ting’s most excellent majesty,” in order to | 
prevent a pros(‘cntion.’ ihomas had often i 
heard the story told wheti an a])prentice. j 
^The late Governor Hancock was relate<l : 
to Henchman, and knew the ])ar(iculars j 
of the t ran.saction. He possessed a copy of 
this im])ression,’ of Avhich bet ween seven aiul 
eight huntlred are said to have been struck off. j 
Thomas also states that two thousand co])ies i 
of a duodecimo New Testament had also j 
been printed at Boston by Rogers it Fowle 
in the same disguised manner. ‘ Both the 
Bible and Testament were well executed.’ 
‘Zechariah Fowle, with whom I served my 
apprenticeship, as well as s«!veral others, 
repeatedly mentioned to me (his edition of 
the Testament. He was at the time a journey- 
man with Rogers Sc Fowle, an<l worked at 
the press’ (T, TitoWAs, IliMory of Pi'intinif in 
Aynerivftf 2nd ed., i. 107-H, 123), The story 
is minute and circumstantial ; but no biblio- 
grapher, not even Thomas himself, has yet 
.seen either of the books. No Bible dated 
1752 from the press of Mark Baskett can be ’ 
found. His name first appears in 1761. | 
For these reasons O’Callaghan has included i 
neither of the t'dit ions in his ‘ List of Editions 
of the Holy Scriptures printed in America,’ . 
Albany, 1860. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. 1749, pp. 360-2 ; Han- ; 
sard’s Typography a, 182/i ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
i. 62. 72, 73, 74, 289, iii. 708, 718; Lea Wilson’s : 
Bibles, Testaments, Psalms, &c., 1845; Cotton’s ; 
Editions of the Bible in English, 1852 ; Report 
from Select Committee of House of Commons on 
the Queen’s 1 Vinter’s Patent, 1860 ; Loftie’s 
Centuiw of Bibles, 1872 ; Eadie’s English Bible, 
1876, li. 289; Stevens’s Bibles in the Caxton 
Exhib. 1878 ; Bigmore and Wyman’s Biblio- 
graphy of Printing; Brit. Mus. Cat., headings 
Bibles and Liturgies.] H. B. '<r. 

BASS, GEORGE {d. 1812 ?), the dis- 
coverer of Bass’s Strait, was bom at As- 
worthy, near Sleaford, in Lincolnshire. On 
the death of liis father, who was a farmer. 


his mother removed to Boston, and after 
being apprenticed to a surgeon tht;re he ob- 
tained his diploma in London, and was ap- 
])ointcd surgeon on board H.M.S. Reliance. 
This vessel being ordered to Sydney in 1795, 
Bass there found ampleopportunity to indulge 
his passion for exploring. In 1796 he sailed 
from Port Jackson, in a small whaling-boat, 
to examine the const of New South Wales 
southwards, and having observed, after 
turning Cape Howe, that there was a strong 
swt‘ll rolling in from the south-west, he in- 
ferred the existence of a sea-passage at about 
the parallel 40° S. Next year Governor 
King allowed him a sloop of 25 tons, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Flinders, in oi'der to 
‘ project ’ tlu! coast of Tasmania ; and in 1798 
Bass not only sailed through the important 
ocean thoroughfare which has ever since 
borne his name, but circumnavigated Tas- 
mania, thus first proved to be an island, and 
explored a considerable ])art of the coast. 
Two of the principal islands in Bass’s Strait 
were named by him after Governor King 
and Lifuitenant Flindt*rs respt»etively. Ex- 
cept that he left Australia in 1799 to return 
to England, nothing certain is known of 
i Bass’s subsequent history. H«; probably died 
I in South America. 

j [Flinders’s Voyage to Terra Australis, pp. 

I cxvii, exx, and Observations on Van Dieman’s 
' Land ; Heaton’s Australian Diet, of Dates, 1879.] 

I H. E. A. 

I BASS, MICIIAEI, THOMAS (1799- 
1884), brewer, was born on 6 July 1799. 

I He was the son of M. T. Bass and grandson 
of William Bass, both of whom carried on 
extensive brewing establishments at Burton- 
on-Trent. Bass was educated first at the 
grammar school, Burton-on-Trent, and after- 
wards at Nottingham. On leaving school he 
joined his father in business and acted as a 
traveller. I’he ox^ening up of the Trent and 
IMersey Canal gave the first great impetus to 
the trade of theBurton breweries, and the firm 
of Messrs. Bass did not fail to utilise this 
and other developments of modem enter- 
prise. 

Bass’s first official connection with the 
county of Derby was as an officer in the 
old Derbyshire yeomanry cavalry, in which 
capacity he assisted in quelling the local 
riots which occurred before the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1832. He speedily ac- 
quired an important position in tiie county, 
artly from the extensive ramifications of 
is business, and partly from the interest he 
took in public airairs, and in 1848 he was 
requested to come forward as a candidate for 
Derby in the liberal interest. The sitting 
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meiu])»‘i'8 had binni unseat od lor bribery, an<l that ‘the yearly revenue derived from beer 
in tlie election which folIow<!d Bass was and British and foreign w'ines and spirits 
returned at the head of the poll. For the amounted to about twenty-eight millions 
borough of Derby he continued to sit unin- sterling, being more than a third of the 
temiptedly until his retirement in 188.3. whole revenue, and towards this amount 
Bass was a liberal. lie was assiduous in Messrs. Bass contributed upwards of 780/. 
the attention he gave to his pari i ament aiy per day.’ A further compilation show^ed that 
dutic's, but was not a freq^uent speaker. II is ‘ the stock of casks necessary to carry on the 
personal charact('r gained him the esteem business consisted of 46,901 butts, 159,608 
of opponents and friends. Ho exhibited a hogsheads, 139,753 barrels, and 197,597 kil- 
lively concern in all questions bearing upon derkins, or in all 54.3,859 casks. The yearly 
the welfare of the working classes, and in issue of Bass’s labels amounts to more than 
18()6 he requested Pr<>f 0 S 8 or Ijeone Levi to one hundred millions.’ 

institute a wide and methodical inquiry When the agitation arose amongst railway 
into the earnings of the working classes servants in 1870 for a reduction in their op- 
throughout the kingdom. Bass brought pressive hours of labour, Bass was their most 
in a bill by vvhich householders might re- pow'orful friend. By his instrumentality an 
(juire st met musicians to quit the neighbour- agent was despatched throughout the country 
hood of their houses. A letter of thanks was to gather information and organise plans for 
addressed to him by a number of the most relieving the condition of railway servants 
distinguished authors and ai'tists in London, j andremoving the grounds of their complaints, 
including Carlyle, Tennyson, Charles Dickens, j The facts made known led to the est ablish- 
.T. E. Millais, Francis Grant (president of ! ment of the Kaihvay Servants’ Orphanage at 
the Royal Academy), and others. Bass j Derby. 

also took an active part in abolishing ira- The now' church of St. Paul’s, at Bur- 

prisonment for debt, but his popularity at j ton, w’as built and endow'cd by Bass. He 
Derby sutlere<l a temporary check by reason ■ also raised a smaller church near his resi- 
of his opposition to the Ground Game Act. I dence, Rangemore, a chapel-of-ease, Sunday 
The constituency, how'ever, never sw'erved j schools, and an institute and reading-rooms 
from its allegiance, although betw'een the ^ for the use of the working classes of Burton, 
time when he w'as first elected and the last The entire cost of his benefactions to St. 
occasion when he was returned to parliament j Paul’s parish in that tow'ii has been placed 
the number of electors had increased tenfold. ; at not less than 100,0(X)/. In addition to 
An interesting statement, compiled under . this, and to private charities almost innu- 
authority, show's that the foundation of the merable, ho presented the toAvn of Derby 
business of the Burton brew'eries was laid ! with a large reci'eation ground and public 
in 1777 by one William Hass. Fifty years swimming baths, at a cost of 12,(XX)/., as 
later Bass &. Co. still confined their trade in -well as a free library involving an outlay of 
]>itter beer to India. In 1827 they began to 25,(XX)/., and an art gallery upon which many 
open up a trade in this country, but no great ■ thousands of pounds wore expended, 
strides were made until the year (1851) of : Bass died at Rangemore Ifall on 29 April 

the Great Exhibition. From this date their | 1884. He was extremely simido in his 

reputation began to spread over the metro- 1 tastes and habits. He refused all offers of 
polls and throughout England. In 1880 the j social distinction, declining a baronetcy and 
firm did as much business in thi’ce days as ! a peerage w'hich were offered him bysucces- 
it was accustomed to do in tw'elve months ' sive governments. As a mark of the general 
fifty years before. It appears that in the esteem, however, in which he Avas held, a 
year 1878 they paid for carriage alone to the baronetcy was conferred (during his own 
railway and canal companies and other car- lifetime) upon his eldest son. Sir Michael 
riers the sum of 180,102/. Messrs. Bass’s ale Arthur Bass, M.P, for East Staffordshire, 
stores near St. Pancras Station cover three 1 rp^rtunes made in Business, 1884 ; A Glass- 
floors, each twn aCTes m extent, and each Pale AUj, being a description of Bass & Co.’s 
contammg 30,000 barrels of 36 gallons of Brewery, 1880 ; Street Music in the Met ropolis, 
ale. The firm possess other extensive stores, i864r Wages .and Earnings of the Working 
ns well as the breweries at Burton, which Clas.ses, 1807 ; Times, 30 April 1884 ; Barton, 
arc of enormous extent and employ a staff of und Derby Gazette, 0 May 1884.] G. B. 8. 
three thousand persons. In 1882 the average 

annual amount of the business was assessed BASSANTIN, JAMES (d, 1668), Scotch 
at 2, 400, OCX)/., and the yearly amount paid astronomer and mathematician, was the son 
in malt-tax and license duty was 286, 0(X)/. of the laird of Bassendean in the Merse, 
A calculation made in 1871 demonstrated Berwickshire, and was bom in the reign oP 
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James IV (1486-li)l3). He entered the uni- 
versity of Glasgow at an early age, and, after 
finishinghis studies in beUes-lettrea and phi- 
losophy, applied himself specially to ma- 
thematics and kindred sciences, in Avhich he 
acquired remarkable proficiency. He then t ra- 
velled through the Ijow Countries, Switzer- 
land, France, Italy, and Germany, and finally 
settled in Paris, whore for several years he 
taught mathematics with great success. He 
returned to Scotland in 1562. On the way 
thither, according tf) Sir James Melville {Me- 
moirs (llallantyne Club), p. 203), ho met Sir 
/Robert Melville (Sir .lames’s brother), and 
predicted to him as the result of his study 
of ‘hich seyences’ that there would bo ‘at 
length captivity and utter wreck’ for Mary 
at the (),ueen of England’s hands, and also 
that the kingdom of England would at length 
fall of right to the crown of Scotland, but at | 
the cost of many bloody battles, at which , 
the Spaniards would be helpers, ‘taking a 
part to themselves for their labours, mihilk 
they will belaith to leave again.’ The latter 
part of this prediction was so belied by 
events as totally to discredit the astrologi- 
cal claims which might have obtained feasible 
support by the fulfilment of tlu? earlier part, 
although Mary’s ruin could easily have been 
fortjseen by many other pei’sons. Ra.ssan- 
tin, it may be added, was a keen politician, 
and a supporter of the regent Murray. 
He is said not to have been skilled in any 
language except his mother tongue and 
Fr(?nch. He wrote his books in the latter 
language, which he spoke with difficulty, and 
wrote very ungrammatically ; but although 
the Eatin, Greek, and Arabic books on as- 
tronomy were shut to him, and he thus de- 
pended for his knowledge in a great degree 
on his own observation, he had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the chief astronomers of 
his time. His planetary system was, how- 
ever, that of Ptolemy. lie died in 1568. 
His principal work is his ‘ Astronomique 
Discours,’ Lyons, 1557, a Latin translation 
of which, under the title ‘Astronomia Jacobi 
Bassantini Scoti, opus absolutissimum,’ was 
published at Geneva in 1559 by John Tor- 
noesius, who, in an epistle addressed to Frede- 
rick IV, count palatine of the Rhine, gives a 
very eulogistic account of the author. In 
1665 Bas.santin published at Lyons a cor- 
rected edition of the work of Jacques Fo- 
card, ‘ Paraphrase de I’Astrolabe,’ to which 
he added ‘ Une Amplification de I’usage de ! 
I’Astrolabe.’ This work is erroneously re- ' 
ferred to in all accounts of Bassantin as 
wholly his own. Another edition by Domi- 
nique Jacquinot appeared in 1698. Bassan- 
tin also wiote ‘Super Mathematica Geneth- 


j liaca,’ or ‘Calculs dcs IIoro.scops;’ ‘Arith- 
i metica;’ ‘Musique scion Platon;' and ‘Do 
Matbesi in geneiv,’ but probably these were 
, never published, as their date is not given in 
: any bibliographical work. 

LDenipster’s Hist. Reel. Gent. Scot. (1627), 
pp. 107-8 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 70 ; Mackon- 
zie’s Scottish "Writers, iii. 81-99; Biog. Brit. 
(Kippis), i. 675-7 ; Melville’s Memoirs, ut supra; 
. Nouvelle Biogmphio G^n^rale, iv. 696-7 ; 
, Hutton’s Math. Diet. i. 216 ; Tiklinburgh Advo- 
' cates’ Library Gatalogue ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

T. F. H. 

BASSE or BAS, WTLIJAM(^Z. 1663 F), 
poet, is described by Anthony i\ Woo<l in 1636 
us ‘ of Moreton, near Tliaine, in Oxfordshire, 
sometime a retainer to [SirRiehard Wenman, 
afterwards] tbe Ijord Wenman of Thame 
Pa rk ’ ( A thence O.eon. ( B1 iss ), i v. 222 ). From 
the references made in Basse’s poems to Fran- 
cis, Ijord Norreys (afterwards ICarl of Berk- 
shire), it has been inf«*rred that the poet was 
at one time also attached to his household at 
Ricot or Rycote, ( Jxfordshire. 

In B)02 two poems by ‘ William Bas’ were 
published in London, ’llie one was entitled 
' ‘ Sword and Buckler, or Serving Man’s De- 
fence;’ the other ‘Three Pastoral Elegies of 
Anander, Aiuitor, and Muridella.’ < )f the 
former, which the author describes as his first 
, production, a unique perfect copy is in the 
Bodleian Library; it was reprinted in J. P. 
Collier’s ‘Illustrations of Early English 
Popular Literature,’ vol. ii., in 1864. Tbe only 
copy known of the latter is in Winchoslec 
College library. In 161 3 an elegy on Henry, 

' prince of Wah>s, called ‘ Great Brittaines 
Sunnes-set, bewailed with a Showtsr of Teares, 
by AVilliam Basse,’ was issued by Joseph 
I Barnes at (Jxford. It was de<licated by the 
1 author ‘ to his honourable master, Sir Richard 
j Wenman, knight,’ and was reproduced atOx- 
fortl by AV. H. Allnutt from the perfect copy 
at the Bodleian in 1872. No other volume 
of Basse’s poems was printed in his lifetime, 
but two manuscript collections, prepared for 
the press, are still extant. Of these one bears 
the title of ‘Polyhymnia,’ and has never been 
printed. The only copy of it now known 
belonged to Richard lleber, and afterwards 
to Thomas Corser ; on the fly-leaf is t he au- 
tograph of Francis, Lord Norreys, to whom 
the opening verses are addressed, and to 
whose sister, Bridget, countess of Lindsey, 
the collection is dedicated. Another manu- 
script of ‘ Polyhymnia,’ described by Cole in 
his manuscript ‘Athenje Cantab.’ and now 
lost, differed materially from the Corser 
manuscript. The second collection left by 
Basse in manuscript is now the property of 
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W. Cosens, Ksq. ; it consists of three long , 
pastoral poems, of which the first is dedicated | 
to Sir Richard W enman ; hears the date 1658, 
and was printed for the first time in J. P. 
Collier’s * Miscellaneous Tracts,’ in 1872. To 
it is prefixed a poem addressed to Basse, hy 
Jtalph (afterwards dean) Bathurst [q. v.], 
who com])ares the author to an ‘aged oal\,’ 
and says; 

thy grey muse grew up with older times. 
And our deceased grandsires lisp'd the rhymes. | 

Bathurst’s verses Avero printed in AVarton’s 
‘Life of Bathurst’ (1761), ]>. 288, with the j 
inscription ‘ To Mr. W. Basse upon the in- ^ 
tended publication of his poems, January 18, ' 
1051.’ I 

Basse is best known by his occasional ; 
verse, which has never been collected, and i 
chiefly by his ‘ Epitaph on Shakespeare.’ : 
The poem is in the form of a sonnet, and i 
Avas first attributed to Donne, among avIioso ' 
])oems it was printed in 1088. In the e<li- 
tion of Shakespeare’s poems issued in 1040 ^ 
it is subscribed ‘ \V. B.,’ and Ben .fonson : 
makes a distinct reference to it in his poem ; 
on Shakes])eare prefixed to the folio of 1628, 
which proA'es it to have been AAvitten before 
that date. In a manuscri])t of the reign of 
James I in the British Museum JjmmL 

777, fo. 07 6), the lines are signed ‘AVm. 
Bass»‘.’ Nine other manuscript A’ersions are j 
extant, and infiA'c of these. Basse is described 
as the author. There are minute A'ariatious 
in the copies, and th<‘ readings haA't* been 
candully collated by Dr. Ingleby and Miss 
Toulmin Smith in Shakespeare’s ‘ Cent urie 
of l*rayse’ (pp. 130-9, NeAA' Shaksp. Soc.). 
Basse also Avrote a commendatory j>oem for 
Michael Baret’s ‘ Hi])ponomie, or tlie Vine- 
yard of Ilorsemanshij) ’ (1018), and ho has 
been identified with the ‘ VV. B.’ who con- 
tributed verses to Massinger’s ‘ Bondman ’ 
(1024), although William BroAA'iie has also 
been claimed as their author. In Izaak 
Walton’s ‘Corapleat Angler’ the piscator 
remarks, ‘I’ll promise you I’ll sing a song 
that was lately made at my remiest by Mr. 
William Basse, one that hath made the choice 
songs of the “ Hunter in his Career ” and 
of “ Tom of Bedlam,” and many others of 
note ; and this that I Avdll sing is in praise 
of Angling.’ Basse’s ‘Angler’s Song,’ be- 
ginning ‘As inAvard love breeds outAvard 
..alk,' then folloAvs. Of the other tAvo songs 
mentioned by Walton, a unique copy of 
‘Maister Basse, his careere, or the new hunt- 
ing. To a neAA’’ Court tune,’ is in the Pepys 
collection at Cambridge ; it is re])rinted in 
‘ Wit and Drollery’ (1082), p. 04, and in ‘Old 
Ballads ’ (^1725), ii. 190. The tune is giA'en 


in the ‘Skene MS.’ pr«;serA'ed in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, and a ballad in 
the Bagford collection in the British INruseum, 
entitled ‘ Hubert’s Ghost,’ is AA^ritteu ‘ to the 
tune of Basse’s Career.’ Basse’s second ballad, 

‘ Tom of Bedlam,’ bus been idenf ified by Sir 
Harris Nicolas in his edition of AValton’s 
‘ Angler,’ Avith a song of the same name in 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ ii. 857 ; but many other bal- 
lads bear the same title, and this identification 
is therefore doubtful. In 1 036 Basse contri- 
buted a poem to the ‘ Annalia Dubreusia.’ 

Basse’s pot*try is characterised by a pleattant 
homeliness of language and yersification and 
by an enthusiastic Ioa'c of country life. It 
deriA'es an historical interest from Izaak Wal- 
ton’s honoural)le mention of it, and from tho 
homage paid to Shakespeare by its author. 

The long interval of fifty-one years be- 
tAA'een the ])roductiou of the first and last 
])oems bearing Basse’s signature has led Mr. 
J. P. Collier tf) conjecture that there wero 
tAA'o poets of the same name, and he attri- 
butes to an elder William Basse the AA'orks 
published in lf)02, and to a younger William 
Basse all those ])ublished later. The internal 
evidence offered by the poems fails, hoAvev(‘r,. 
to support this conclusion. ‘Urania,’ the last 
poem of the collect ion, bearing the date 1653, 
lias all the metrical characteristics of the 
‘SAA'ord and Buckler’ of 1602; and Bathurst’s 
A'erses proA ethat Basse folloAA’ed his ])oetical 
career through many generat ions. A Will iam 
Ba.sse ‘of Sufi’olk ’ entered Emmanuel (.’’ollege, 

I Cambridge, as a sizar in 1629, and took the 
I degree of B.A. in 1632, and that of M.A. in 
I 1636, but it is highly improbable that this 
i student aa'hs the ])oet. There was a family 
named Basse, of Benhall, Suftiilk, in the 
seA'enteenth century, of AA’hom a William 
dusl in 1607, aged 85, and left a son Thomas 
and a grandson William, probably tho Cam- 
bridge .student; but it is impossible to iden- 
tify the poet Avith any member of this family. 
The fact that his ‘(jreat Brittaines Sunne.s- 
set’ AA'as published at Oxford, and his intimato- 
relations AAuth tAvo great Oxfordshire hou8e.s, 
seem to connect the poet Avith Oxfor<lshire 
rather than Avith Suftblk. 

[Colo’s MS. Athcnffi Cantab, in Brit. Mus. ; 
Collier’s Bibliographical Account, i. 54-7, ii. 332 ; 
Corser’s Collect. Auglo-Poet. i. 199-208 ; Notes 
and Queries, Ist ser. i. 200, 265, 295, 348 ; Wal- 
ton’s Angler (od. Nicolas), 85, 88, 281-2.] 

S. L. L. 

BASSENDYNE or BASSINDEN,. 
THOMAS (d. 1577), printer of the earliest 
translation of the New Testament published 
in Scotland, carried on the business of a. 
l>rinter,conjointly Avith that of bookbinder and 
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booksoller, at the Nether J:Jow, Edinburgh. 
There is a tradition that ho at one time oc- 
cupied the house still pointed out as that of 
John Knox, an<l 8U])port was claimed for the 
tradition from the fact that Society Close in 
the neighb<uirhood was formerly called Bas- 
sendyno’s Close. This, however, is sufficiently 
accounted for by the fact that Bassendyne 
occupied a tenement at the Nether Bow on 
the south side of the High Street, n(;arly O])- 
posite Knox’s house. The exact site of the 
building is placed beyond doubt by the evi- 
dence of (leorge Halgleish in reference to the 
murder of Darnley : ‘ efter they enterit within 
the [Nether Bow] Port, thai zeid up abone 
Bassyntine’s house, on the south side of the 
gait ’ (Pitc’atkn’s Criminal Trials, Supple- 
ment, p. 495). The tall narrow tenement 
which now occupies this site is of later date 
than the time of Bassendyne, although some 
of the rooms in the back ])art may have been 
occupied by him. In 150H Bassendyne was 
enjoined by the general assembly of the ‘ kirk ’ 
to call in two books printed by him : ‘ The 
Fall of the Homan Kirk,’ in which the king 
is called ‘ supreme lu'ad of the primitive kirk,’ 
and a ‘Psalme Booke,’ with a ‘ bawdy song,’ 
‘Welcome Fortune,’ &c., printed at the end ! 
of it (Caldekwood’s Ilistonj of the Kirk of ' 
Scotland, iii, 240). It would seem that Bas- j 
sendyne held the office of king’s printer, for 
in 1573 he printed ‘The King’s ^Majesty’s 
Proclamation beiringthe verie occasion*of the 
present incumming of the English forces, with 
hishienescommandement for their gude treat- 
ment and friendly usage.’ In 1574, while 
‘dwelland at the Nether Bow,’ he printed his 
beautiful edition of the works of Sir David 
Ijindsay, ‘newly correctit and vindicated 
from the former errours.’ Along with Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot [q. v.], merchant of Edin- 
burgh, he, in March 1576, presented to the 
assembly certain art ides for the printing of 
an English bible. The license to ]>rint was 
obtained from the privy council in July follow- 
ing, an obligation being entered into to have 
the book ready within nine months. That Bas- j 
sendyne alone had the practical charge of the 
printing is evident from an order of the privy ! 
council, ordaining him to fulfil his agreement ' 
with a compositor he had brought from Flan- ' 
ders, in which he is styled ‘maister of the ; 
said werk ’ (^Kegister of the Pnvy Council, ii. i 
682) ; and another enjoining him to deliver ' 
to Arbuthnot ‘with all possible diligence the ' 
werk of the Bybill elli8x»rinted ’ (ii. 663). It . 
was therefore probably owing to undue dila- ‘ 
toriness on the part of Bassendyne that the 
complete Bible was not published till 1679. 
The New Testament, with his name alone as 
the printer, appeared in 1673. Bassendyne j 


died 3 Oct. 1677, before the work was com- 
pleted. A mong the debts ment ioned as owing 
liim in his will (printed from the Commissary 
Uecords, Edinburgh, in the Bannatyne Mis^ 
cellany, ii. 191—204) is a sum of 400/. from 
Arbuthnot. From the list of his stock given 
in his will it would appear that he cairied on 
a very extensive booKselling business. He 
was married to Katherine Norvell, who after- 
wards married Itobert Smith, bookseller, ami 
di<id in 1693. lie had no sons, but in his 
widow’s will {Bannatyne Miscellany , ii. 218- 
20) a daughter, Alesoun Bassendyne, is men- 
tioned. 

[Rinnatyne Miscellany, ii, 191—204, 218-20; 
Wodrow’s Collections on the Lives of the Eofor- 
mm-s (Maitland Club), 1834, i. 214, 217,609, 621 ; 
Calderwood’s History of the Kirk of Scotland 
(WodrowSociety), i. 134, ii. 423, iii. 246; Eegister 
of tho Privy Council of Scotland, ii. 544-6, 682, 
583; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ( Herbert), pp. 1476, 
1491, 1496, 1497, 1499; Wilson’s Memorials of 
Kdinburgh in the Olden Time, 2nd ed. pp. 258, 
270, 271 ; Hr. Lee’s Memorial for the Bible So- 
cieties of Scotland, 1824; M'Crio’s Life of Mel- 
ville ; M’Crie's Life of Knox.] T. F. H. 

BASSET OF Cornwall [see also 1 )k 
Dunstanville]. The Bassets were amongst 
the early Norman settlers in England (one 
Thiirstan Basset n])peur8 in the roll of Battle 
Abbey), and they have been, from at least the 
j days of the Plant agenets, associated with Te- 
■ hidy, the seat of their present representative. 

I According to Hals, a Basset held some mili- 
! tary post in Cornwall as early as the time of 
I Robert, Earl of Mortain: but Lysons (who 
i had a good opportunity of forming a sound 
j judgment, from his personal acquaintance in 
I the early part of the present century with 
I Sir Francis Basset, first Baron de Dunstan- 
J ville) says that the Bassets (who seem to have 
' been first settled in O.xfordshire and other 
' of the midland counties) can scarcely be said 
j to have become Cornish folk (although they 
may have held property in Cornwall earlier) 
until the marriage of Adeliza de Dunstanville 
with Thomas, Baron Basset of Iledendon, 
Oxfordshire, in the time of Henry II; her 
ancestor, Alan de Dunstanville, was lord of 
the manor of Tehidy as early as 1100. Mr. 
G. P. Scropp, M.P., in his ‘History of the 
Manor of Castle Combe, Wilts,’ corroborates 
this account. This Thomas Basset appears to 
have been a de.scendant (probably ^ great- 
grandson) of Ilenn' I’s iusticiary (Osmund 
Basset), and himself held a like post under 
Henry III. Other members of the families of 
Basset and De Dunstanville also intermarried 
in the reign of Richard I ; and in fact it is 
extremely difficult to trace the details of the 
first settlement of the Bassets in Cornwall. 
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But, once settled in the county, they have 
steadfastly remained there, at Tehidy, near 
Camborne, up to the present time; and the 
bones of many generat ions of Hassets lie 
in Illogan church. They intermarried with 
Trenouth, Trengove, Trelawny, Marrys, Kny.s, 
(.>arveth,C5odolj)liin, Prideaux, Grenville, Pen- 
<larves, Kashleigh, and others, many of which 
families are now extinct, and their blood is 
thus intermingled with that of most of the 
prominent Cornish families. Amongst the 
♦*arly Cornish Bassets may be cited Sir Ralph, 
who Avas summoned from Cornwall to attend, 
Avith other knights, Kdward I in the VVehsh 
wars at Worcester in 1277, and it Avas pro- 
bably he or one of his sons avIio obtained 
from EdAvard lit a patent for certain mar- 
kets and fairs for the neighbouring town of | 
Redruth. He also pi’ocured a license to em- 
battle his manor house of Tehidy in the 
year 1.3;i0-l {Hot. Hat. 4 Ed. Ill, mem. 10), | 
and Tjeland mentions it as ‘ a castelet or pile ■ 
of Bassets.’ The name of a William Basset 1 
appears in the time of Edward II (1324) 
amongst the ‘ nomina hominoruin ad arma in i 
com. Cornubite’ (CAREW),and another Basset I 
of tin? same name held a military fee at Tehidy 
and TreA ulga in 3rd Henry IV. During the 
reigns of the Oth, 7th, and 8th Henries the 
Bassets Avere frequently sherills of CornAA'all ; 
and during the reign of EdAA'ard IV, accord- 
ing to William of Worcestei*, a Sir John 
Basset held the castle, the ruins of which 
still stand, on the summit of Cam Brea, not 
far from Tehidy. Tlnur ‘ right goodly lord- 
ship,’ as Lidand calls it, extended over the 
parishes of Illogan, Redrut h, and Camborne, 
the advoAvsons of Avhich pertaine<l to the 
manor of Tehidy, and the livings Avere occa- 
sionally held by some member of the family ; 
but their wealth has in later times been 
mainly deriA'ed from the enormous mineral 
r i dies of th is par t of CornAvall , al bei t th ey 1 i ke- 
wise had considerable property in the north- 
eastern part of the county. The names of the 
earlier Bassets are little knoAvn in history, 
save that in the time of Henry VTI a John i 
Basset, then sheriif of Cornwall, found his | 
joosse comitatus too weak to suppress ‘ the ' 
Flammock rebellion.’ About the middle of j 
the sixteenth century the Bassets seem to i 
have divided into tAVO branches, one be- I 
coming a Cornish and the other a Devon ■ 
family, the latter of Avhich became extinct i 
at the close of the last century; but the 
Cornish branch was continued by George 
Basset, M.P., whose son married a Oodolphin, 
and whose mother was a Grenville of Stow. 
Amongst their descendants were the two 
most distinguished members of the Basset 
family, viz. Sir Francis, vice-admiral and 


, sheriff of CornAV'all fq. v.J in the time of 
j Charles I; and another Sir Francis, first 
Baron de DunstanA’ille [q. v.] in the time of 
' George III. The little port of Povtreath Avaa 
j formerly named after this family, Basset’s 
; cove. The Bassets were staunch royalists 
^ dimng the civil Avars, and held St. Michael’s 
Mount till 1660, Avhen it Avas acquired from 
them by the St. Aubyns. A most amusing 
account of Francis Basset (under the pseu- 
donym of Bassanio), grandfather of the first 
Baron de Dunstanville, and a sketch of Tehidy 
life 150 years ago, Avill be found in Mrs. De- 
lany’s ‘ Autobiography,’ vol. i. passim, and 
vol. iii. p. 431. , 

The present representatiA^e of the family 
is GustaAuis Lambart Basset, Esq., of Tehidy 
(late lieutenant of the 72nd Highlanders). 

[Notices of the Basset family A\-ill bo found 
in Playfair’s British Family Antiquity (1809), 
ii. 135, and a A’cry full ju'dign'c in Vivian’s An- 
notated Visitations of Cornwall, in course of 
publication. See also in Mrs. Delany, iii. 450, 
iv. 300, V. 359.] AV. H. T. 

BASSET, ALAN {d. 1232-3), by on, was 
a younger son of ’riiomas Basset of Hcden- 
ddn, Oxfordshire [see Bassht, Thomas]. In 
i favour alike Avith Richard I andAvith John, he 
received from the former the lordships of Wo- 
king and MapledurAvell, and from the latter 
' those of Wyctunbe and BereAvick. With his 
! brothers Gilbert and Thomas he accompanied 
I John to Northampton, AA'hen the king of Scots 
j did his homage (22 Nov. 1200), Avhich he tested 
; (Roo. Hoy. i. 142), and contimuid throughout 
John’s reign in close attendance on the court, 
accompanying tin? king to Ireland in 1210 
{Itot. de. Prcpst.') and to Runnymede (16 June 
1215), his name, Avith that of his brother 
Thomas, appearing in Magna Carta among 
those of the King’s counsellors. At the acces- 
sion of Heni*y III he Avas one of the witnesses 
to his re-issue of the chai'ter (1 1 Nov. 1216), 
and on the royalist reaction his loyalty was 
rcAvarded by his being occasionally employed 
in the Curia Regis and sent to France on a 
political mission in 1219-20. He also acted 
as sheriff of Rutland from 1217 to 1229. 
Dying in 1232-3 {Fin. \1 H. Ill, m. 10) he 
left three sons : Gilbert, his heir [q. v.J ; Fulk, 
afterwards bishop of London [q. v.J ; and 
Philip, afterwards justiciary of England [q. v.] 

I Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 383 ; Foss’s Judges 
of England (1848), ii. 216.] J. H. R. 

BASSET, SiK FRANCIS {d. 1646), sheriff 
and vice-admiral of Cornwall, was recorder 
and M.P. for St. Ives, and x^resented to that 
borough, in 1640, a loving-cup bearing the 
following inscription : — 
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If any discord twixt iny friends ai’ise 
Within the borough of belovM 8t. Ives, 

It is dosirfed this my enp of love 
To eucrie one a peace-maker may prove. 
Then am I blest to have given a legacio, 

So like my harte, unto posteritie, 

Ilis portrait, a tine example of Vandyck, is 
preserved at Tehidy. He appears to have 
been a jovial sportsman, much addicted to 
haAvkiug and cock-fighting. He married in 
1620 Ann, daughter of Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawny of Trelawne, and, when the stress of 
the civil war in 1643 passed into Cornwall, 
was busily engaged in the western part of 
the county in raising money and drilling 
forces for the king. Letters of his to his 
wife ‘ at her Tehidy ’ are preserved, recording 
the royalist victories of JStamford Hill near 
{Stratton, and of Braddock Down ntjar Lost- 
withiel, at the latter of which (or at any 
rate very shortly after the fight) he, witt 
most of the Cornish gentry, was present, anc 
was knighted on the field. He records ii 
another letter to liis wife that after tht 
battle ‘ the king, in the hearing of thousands, 
as soon as he saw me in the morning, cryed 
to mee ‘‘ Deare Mr. Sheriile, I leave Cornwal" 
to you safe jind sound ” ’ (Polwhelk, Tra- 
ditiom and Recollect iom, i. 17-20). He was 
aheriff of the coumy, 1642-4, and there is a 
complaint against him in the Star Chamber. 
18 May l62o {Jirit. Mu^. Add. MS, 12496) 
Sir Francis died 19 Sept. 1645. The fill 
vengeance of Cromwell fell upon his son 
John, though the latter had never taken up 
arms; and, compielled to compound for his 
estates, he had to sell St. Michael’s Mount in 

1660 to a member of the St. Aubyn family 
in whose possession it has ever since re- 
mained. Francis’s second son, Francis, 
was a puritan, residing at Taunton, and in 

1661 was accused of a conspiracy against 
Charles II, of which charge, however, he 
was honourably acquitted on a letter which 
ho was alleged to have written being proved 
a forgery (cf. Staneobd, Life of Joseph Al- 
leine (1861), p. 194). 

fThe authorities cited above.] W. H. T. 

BASSET, FRANCIS, Bakon de Dun- 
43TANVILLE of ’Tehidy and Baron Basset 
of Stratton (1757-1835), patriot, political 
writer, and patron of science, literature, 
and art, was son of Fj*ancis Basset, M.P. 
for Penryn from 1766 to 1769 (Mrs. De- 
XANY, iii. 450, 465, and Gmt. 1769, 

xxxix. 668), and Margaret St. Aubyn, his 
wife. He was born at Walcot in Oxford- 
shire 9 Aug. 1767, and was educated at 
Harrow, Eton, and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his M.A. degree when 
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j twenty-nine years of age. Dr. Bathurst, 
i afterwards bishop of Norwich, acted a tone 
j time as his private tutor {Meinoirs of Dr. 

' Jiuf hurst, 1837, i. 20). A tour on the con- 
tinent, made with the Rev. AVilliam Sandys, 
son of a former stt.*wnrd of the family, and 
who had been specially trained for the pur- 
pose, completed his education, and he at 
once started in public life witli every ad- 
I vantage that talents, education, and position 
I could confer. Amongst his various political 
treatises are ‘Thoughts on Equal Repre- 
■ sentation,’ 1783 ; ‘ Observations on a ’Treaty 
I between England and France,’ 1787 ; ‘ ’The 
; ’Theoiy and Practice of the French Consti- 
j tut ion,’ 1794; and ‘'The Crimes of Demo- 
cracy,’ 1798. His agricultural tracts included 
‘ Experiments in Agriculture,’ 1794 ; ‘ A Fat 
Ox,’ 1799; ‘Crops and Prices,’ 1800 ; ‘Crops 
in Cornwall,’ 1801; and ‘MihhiW,’ 1805; 
most of which appeared in Young’s ‘Annals 
of Agriculture.’ He was chosen recorder 
of Penryn in 1778, and in 1779 he was 
created a baronet, and represented Penryn 
in parliament. On his entrance into political 
life ho joined Lord North’s party, and was 
hurri(?d into the coalition. I'lie outbreak of 
the French revolut ion considerably modified 
his political views, and some angry corre- 
spondence in 1783 took place between him 
and the Duke of Portland {IJrit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 21553, art. 34) in consequence of one of 
Sir Fi'ancis’s prot^yds having lieen superseded 
as warden of the Stannaries. Mrs. Delany 
records some of liis electioneering experiences 
in June and October 1784. In .lune 1782, 
though the two men were personally un- 
known to each otht?r, he moved an address 
for ‘ a lasting provision’ to bo made for Ad- 
miral Rodney i^Life. and Correspondence of 
Lord Rodney, ii. 312, 335), but, at the in- 
stigation of the government, ultimately with- 
drew it. Rodney, however, wrote to him a 
very handsome letter of thanks on 1 Oct. 
1782. Sir Francis opposed the peace with 
America with great energy, and in the same 
year seconded the address to the king’s 
speech, declaring hia confidence in the ad- 
ministration. In 1779, when the combined 
French and Spanish fleets threatened Ply- 
mouth, Sir Francis Basset marched into that 
town a large body of the Cornish miners’ 
militia, and, with their aid, rapidly threw up 
additional earthwork batteries for the defence 
of the port; he also constructed about the 
same time some defences for the little harbour 
►f Portreath on the north coast of Cornwall, 
lis patriotic services on this occasion gained 
lim his fii'st title — his baronetcy, dated 
24 Nov. 1779. On 17 June 1796 Pitt created 
im Baron de Dunstanville,and Baron Basset 
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on 30 Oct. 1797 ; and ho nltiniatoly became 
what we should now term a conservative. 
In 1807 a private act was passed (47 Geo. Ill, 
sect. i. cap. 3) to reli»‘v»'! him of the disabilities 
which he had incurre<l by taking his .seat in 
the House of I’eers before taking the oaths. 
His princely income, derived mainly from 
the mines which lay almost within sight of 
his mansion of Tehidy, enabled him to de- 
vote considerable sums towards developing 
the mining interests of Cornwall and tho 
moral and social welfare of the miner; he 
also improved the means of locomotion in 
that county, and, in 1809, laid the tir.st rail 
of the tramway designed to connect Port- 
reath on the north with Devoran on the 
south coast. He was also a liberal patron 
of the fine arts ; and his edition of CareAv’s 
‘ Surv(‘y of Coimwall,’ enriched with Ton- 
kin’s notes and published in 1811, is one 
amongst many instances of his services to 
literature. Tlie friend and patron of John 
Opie, K.A., he was one of the eminent Cor- 
nishmen who acted as pall-bearers at the 
gi‘eat artist’s funeral at 8t. Paid’s in 1807 
(llooEits, 02>te and hh Worhuf, 1878, p. 71); 
and his own collection of pictures was ex- 
tensive and valuable. Ho was seventy-seven 
years of age when he was seized with paraly- 
sis, at FiXeter, on his way to parliament, and 
died at Stratheden House, Knight sbridge, on 
5 Feb. 1835 (Davis, Memorial of Knit/htn~ 
hrid(/pj 1859, p. HO); but he was buried at 
Illogan, the joui'ney homewards of the funeral 

S recession occupying no less than twelve 
ays. There is a bust of him by Westmacott 
on his monument in Illogan church ; a fine 
oil portrait in the lioyal In.stitution of Corn- 
wall at Truro; and a tall granite obelisk to 
his memory stands on the summit of Cam 
Urea hill, Avhich oveilooks the bulk of his 
mining estates, and commands views of the 
English and the Bristol channels. His first 
Avife Avas Frances Susannah Coxe, of Stone 
Easton, Somersetshire (Gent. May. 1823, 
xciii. ii. 274) ; his second, Avhoin he married 
13 July 1824, and who survived him for 
nearly thirty years, was Miss Harriet Lemon 
of CarcleAv, CornAvall. His monumental in- 
scription truthfully records that ho was ‘an 
elegant scholar, the patron of merit, and 
a munificent contributor to charitable insti- 
tutions throughout the empire,’ and that ‘he 
proA'ed himself the friend of his country and 
of mankind ’ (Gent. May. 1835, iii. 655, and 
Annual Jitoyraphy for 1836, p. 35). He was 
succeeded in his estates by his only daughter 
(by his first wife) Frances, who, on her 
father’s decease, became Baroness Basset of 
Stratton. She died at Tehidy on 22 Jan. 
1866, in her 74th year — the fast direct re- 


present ativ'e of her race (Gent. May. 1865^ 
xliii. 304). 

[Gent. Mag. (1865), xviii. 257; Redding’s Past 
Celel»ritio.s (1866), i. 133; Wriixair.s IlisLorical 
Memoirs of his oAvn Times (1836), iii. 133 ; Boase 
and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub.] W. H. T. 

BASSET, FULK (d. 1269), bishop of 
Jjondon, was the second son of Alan Basset 
[q. V.], baron of Wycombe, and the elder 
brother of Philip Basset, AAdiom Henry TII 
appointed justiciar in 1261. Of the details- 
of Fulk Bass(?t’s early life little seems to 
be knoAvn. His father died in 1232, and 
some seA'en years later (October 1239) the 
son AA'as apiiointed dean of York. lie also 
appears to liaA O been provost of BeA^erley, 
but the date of this appointment is uncer- 
tain (1*0UL80 n’8 Beverley^ fH7), though from 
a document pre.served in Rymer ho held this 
office as early ns 1235, in which year he was- 
sent on a mi.ssion to France. Towards the 
middle of 1241 Fulk’s elder brother Gilbert 
Avas killed by a fall from his horse, and, his 
death bidiig speedily folloAved by that of his 
only son, the Basstd estates deA’’olA'ed upon 
the dean of York by right of hereditary suc- 
ces.sion. In Septmnber of the same year 
linger, bishop of London, died. As thearch- 
bi.shopric of Tanterbury and tho papacy AA ere 
vacant at the same time, it was long before 
the empty see could be fully supplied. To- 
Avards Christmas, hoAvever, the canons of St. 
Paul’s met and elected Fulk Ba.sset their 
bishop someAvhat to the chagrin of Henry III, 
Avho had begged the apjiointment for the 
bishop of Hereford. It seems pi'obable from 
the words of Mat theAV' Paris in describing thia 
elect ion that the high rank of the new bishop 
had as much to do with his election as his 
graA’ity of demeanour and the correctness of 
his morals. As tlie see of Canterbury re- 
mained vacant from the time of Edmund 
llich’s death (November 1240) till the con- 
secration of Boniface (1246), it became neces- 
sary to ordain the neAV bishoj) of London in 
his own cathedral city. Boniface VIII issued 
a bull to this effect, but the chapter at Can- 
terbury refused to recognise it, asserting that 
it Avas an infringement of their liberties. 
Finally, howeAcr, the ceremony was per- 
formed by "William de Raleigh, bishop of 
Winchester, in the church of Holy Trinity at 
London, though not Avithout Fulk’s making 
a solemn protestation that this innovation 
shoultUnot be turned into a precedent (9 Oct. 
1 244). Within two years from this conse- 
cration Fulk became embroiled in a contro- 
versy with Pope Innocent IV, who in 1246 
made a demand on all the beneficed clergy 
of England of one-third or one-half of their 
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incomes for (liree years, and entrusted the 
bishop of London with the prosecution of 
the whole affair. Fulk Basset according'ly 
called a meeting in St. Paul’s to treat con- 
cerning this contribution ; and the kin^ sent ' 
his messengers to be present with special in- 
structions to forbid the payment of tuo whole 
charge. Apparently under Fulk’s advice, 
the assembly of the clergy drew up a bohl 
answer to the pope, enumerating the many 
evil results that would ensue from the pay- 
ment of this imposition, and winding up 
■jvith an appeal to a general council. Next 
year Fulk was probably suspended, in com- 
pany with the other bishops belonging to the 
province of Canterbury, for his refusal to 

f >ay the first year’s income of all vacant 
ivings to the new ai'chbishopric. In 1250 
wo read that the bishoj) of Ijondon crossed 
over to the continent about the same time 
that (rrossetoste also loft England on his 
famous journey to the pope at Lyons. Mat- 
thew Paris professes to be ignorant of the 
cause of the journey, but, according to the j 
Tewkesbury annals (^Annalfiif Monastici, i. ! 
141), which, howev(‘r, may in this statement 
be slightly incorrect, it. Avas in connect ion wit h 


j could, and Matthew Paris has preserved the 
I letter which he wrote on this occasion to 
the abbot of St. Albans. In the course of 
the same year the bishop of London held a 
conference at Dunstable with Grosseteste and 
several other bishops, at which they signed a 
paper binding themselves to resist Boniface’s 
claims to visit their dioceses. The Burton 
annals contain a decree of Innocent IV’s 
with regard to this matter, in which he 
Avrites to Grosseteste, Fulk Ilasset, and the 
bishop of Wells, limiting the expenses of all 
church dignitaries in their A'isitations, and 
empoAA'ei'ing these three prelates to see that 
this edict docs not become a dead letter 
(July 1252). Before the end of the next 
year Boniface had succeeded in suppressing 
the claims of the canons of St. Bartholomew’s, 
and was apparently prospering in his cause 
! at Home. Seeing this, Fulk, AA^ho began to 
I fear lest the king’s wrath should at the first 
opportunity de.scend not only upon him but 
upon his race, and result, in the forfeiture of 
all their possessions, determined to make his 
submission to the archbishop, and, having so 
done, was absolved from the sentence of ex- 
communication (1251). But it is only fair 


the folloAving iticidont. In the early part of to remark that in the preceding year the pope 
this year Boniface, the archbishop of (banter- I had annulled Boniface’s sentence against the 
bury, had determined to copy the e.xample of I dean and chapter of St. Paul’s; and the 
Grosseteste,but to make a visitation not only of J words of Matthew Paris seem to imply that 
the abbot s and clergy, but e\^en of the bishops | Boniface’s attack upon the bishop of London 
in his province. The intolerable exactions i had by this time assumed very much of a per- 
lovied by the archbishop and his folio Avers in { sonal character (‘quern — scilicet Fiilconem — 
these visit at ions seem to have been one of j . . . nuper enormiter injuriando archiepiscopns 
the chief causes of their unpopularity, and ! excommunicaveratetexcommunicatumlonge 
on this occasion Boniface’s conduct may well I lateque fecit deniintiari ’). About the same 
have been more egregiously flagrant tluin | time (1251) Henry de Bathe [q. v.], the iusti- 
usual. On 13 May he proceeded to AM.-^it the i ciary, Avas accused of treachery to the King, 
bishop of London. The canons of St. Paul’s * Avho Avas so enraged that wo read he re- 
refused to receive him, and AA'ere simply ex- I fused to accept any clerkly surety in so im- 
communicated ; but at St. BartholomeAv’s, I portant a case, and was only induced by the 
where he was receiA’ed Avith courtesy, he I personal application of the bishop of London 
smote the sub-prior t hrice with his fist, and | to entnist the offender to the care of tAventy- 
in the scuffle exposed beneath his peaceful ex- j four knights, who bound t hemselves to be 
terior garb the glitter of a mail-coat. In their answerable for his appearance at the stated 
poworlessness the aggrieved canons appealed time. It was probably some rumours of this 
to their own bishop Fulk, and he advised approaching mishap that had determined 
them to go up to Westminster at once, and bulk to make his peace Avith the archbishop, 
lay their complaint before the king. Henry, and so, in some degree at least, to pacify the 
however, refused to receive them, and sup- king also ; for Henry de Bathe had married 
ported the archbishop, who thereupon pro- j a Basset, and on his fall sent his Avife round 
ceeded solemnly at Lambeth to renew his j to all her relatives, begging them one and 
sentence against the recalcitrant canons, and : all to stand by him in his time of peril, 
even went so far as to involve the bishop of j Gifts were laA'ished profusely, and at last 
London for being the supporter of h.\6 own I Henry de Bathe; seeing the dangerous- 
clergy. Both parties noAv prepared to make position in which he stood, took Fulk and 
a final appeal to Borne ; but as Basset well Philip Basset as his companions in an in- 
recognised the strength of the opposition terview with the king’s brother Bichard, 
against him, he seems to have lost no time earl of Cornwall. In the course of conver- 
in securing the most poAverful friends he j sation the justiciary threatened to raise an 
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insurrection throuf^hont the kingdom if the 
king aimed at his life, or even at the for- 
feiture of his estates. Fiilk seems to have 
stood by his relative in all his trouble, so far 
that when Henry, at the parliament of Lon- 
don, uttered his hasty wish that some one 
would kill his enemy, John Mansel warned 
him that the bishop of London was prepared 
to exercise his spiritual powers against any 
such offenders. In 1252 we lind FuIk 
amongst the bishops who supjiorted Grosse- 
teste’s opposition to the tenth of the church 
r<>venues granted to Henry III by the pope. 
Next year his name again appears when the 
king’s request was granted in return for the j 
confirmation of INIagna Charta (Ap*il 1258). 1 
^latthew Paris tells a curious story tliat in 
this year, on the night of Bishop Grosseteste’s , 
death, Fulk heard hells ringing in the air in j 
token of what had just occurred (9 Oct. j 
1253). The death of Grosseteste left the ! 
Kiiglish church without a leader to head I 
tliem against the papal demands, and on one ' 
occasion at least (October 1265) Fulk seems ' 
to have assumed this position, when his bold 
declaration that he would rather lose his 
head than submit to such intolerable oppres- 
sion nerved his fellow-prelates to resist the 
new demands just brought in by lliistand, 
who complained to the king that the whole 
resistance on this occasion was due to the 
influence of the bishop of l^ondon. It was 
on Henry’s threatening him with the pope’s 
displeasure that Fulk made his famous an- 
swer : ‘ The pope and the king may indeed 
take away my bishojiric, for they are stronger 
than I ; let them take away my mitre, and 
my helmet will remain.’ Two years later 
(Lent 1257), when Richard of Cornwall left 
England to contest the imperial crown, he 
appointed Fulk the head overseer of all his 
possessions in England. This fact may point 
to some degree of reconciliation with the 
royal house, especially when coupled with 
the fact that during the course of the same 
year the bishop became one of the sworn ad- 
visers of the king, in which capacity he took 
a special oath not to betray the king’s coun- 
sels. When the barons met at Oxford ( J une 
1258) and forced the king and his son Ed- 
ward to swear to grant their requests, Fulk 
seems to have held more or less aloof from the 
struggle, and Matthew Paris remarks that in 
this he blackened his fair fame, inasmuch as 
he was of nobler race than the other bishops. 
The exact ^ound for this charge seems to 
be that FuIk was the most prominent Eng- 
lishman who absolutely refused his assent to 
the Oxford provisions; in fact the Tewkesbury 
annals draw no distinction between his con- 
duct and that of the foreign favourites, who 


j withdrew from Oxford to Winchester. In- 
! deed, whatever may have been the exact 
j course pursued by him on this occasion, ho 
j at. least succeeded in breaking with' the 
baronial and popular imrly, of which he had 
1 hitherto been one of the most, prominent 
j members. His name henceforward appears 
j consistently on the king’s side ; it stands 
first on the list of the king’s half of the com- 
mission of twenty-four appointed by the pro- 
visions of Gxford to draw up a constitution, 
first among the twelve commissioners of par- 
j liament, and second among the twenty-four 
appointed to treat of the king’s aid. His 
brother, Philip Basset, is associated with him 
in the latter two lists, but it is worth noting 
that neither of the two was apjiointed a 
member of the king’s perpetual council of 
fifteen (Annales Monastici ( R.S.), i. 447, 449, 
450, and Stuiuis’s Const, llist. ii, 89, where 
the four bodies are tabulated .side by side). 
Fulk Basset did not live to sec the utter 
breakdown of the new plans of reform. At 
Michaelmas he was present with the king 
and queen of England, I’rince Edward, and 
many other bishops, when Boniface of Savoy 
dedicated the cathedral of New Sarum. This 
j may have been the last great public cere- 
! mony in whicli he took part. Within seven 
months of this date Fulk was carried off by 
I a severe pestilence which visited Paris, Lon- 
' don, and other places, and was buried on 
' 26 May 1 259 in his own cathedral. Though ho 
I never seems to have taken so firm a position 
j with regard to the papal exactions as Grosse- 
j teste had done, and though once in his life 
i at least ho allowed his baronial feelings to 
j influence his conduct as servant of the king, 
j yet on the whole he deserves the praise with 
which Matthew Paris dismisses him: ‘A 
man noble and of high birth, who, had he 
not lately wavered, was the anchor of the 
whole kingdom and the shield of its stability 
and defence.’ Ilis name and that of his nearest 
relatives was long preserved in the records 
of his own cathedral by the many chantries 
which they endowed in connection with St. 
Paul’s. 

[Rymer, i. 342 ; Matt. Paris (R.S.), iv. 89, 
171, 393, &c., v. 120-7, 190, 706, &c. ; Burton, 
Tewkesbury, and Dunstable Annals in Luard’s 
Annalos Monastici (R.S.), i., ii., iii. ; Simpson’s 
Registnim Ecclesiaj S. Pauli ; Milman’s Annals 
of St. Paul’s ; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 284, iii. 121.1 

T. A. A. 

BASSET, GILBERT (d. 1241), baronial 
leader, was the eldest son of Alan Basset 
[q. V.], baron of Wycombe. About 1231 he 
appears to have negotiated a truce with 
Llewellyn of Wales on behalf of Henry III. 
Alan Basset appears to have died in 1232, 
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and Gilbert succeeded bim in his barony. Ac- 
cording’ to Dugdale {Baronage, i. 384), in 10 
Henry HI, 1231-2, he was made g’overnor of 
St. Briavels Castle and the Forest of Dean. 
The same authority tells us that he married 
Isabel, daughter of William de Ferrers and 
niece to the Karl of Pembroke — a fact which 
helps to explain his intimate relations with 
the Earls Marshall. Gilbert Basset seems at 
once to have joined the popular p«arty, then 
headed by Uichard, Earl Marshall. When 
the barons were summoned to Oxl’ord (.Tune 
1233), and refused to meet the king’s foreign 
relations, he took a very prominent part in 
their councils ; so much so that, according 
to Matthew Paris, Henry’s wrath was spe- 
cially kindled against him. For this conduct 
Gilbert forfeited a certain manor that he had 
received from King John, and on claiming it 
back from the king was called a traitor, and 
threatened with lianging unless he left the 
court. At the same time Richard Suard, 
Gilbert’s nephew by niari’iage, was seized by 
the king's orders and detained captive — pre- 
sumably as a hostage for his uncle’s conduct. 
When, on the advice of Stephen Segrave, 
Henry sutumoned Gilbert Basset and the 
confederated nobles to meet him at Gloucester 
(August 1233) and they refused to come, they 
were promptly outlawed, and orders given for 
the destruction of the towns, castles, and parks 
belonging to them. In retaliation for this wo 
find Basset and Suard setting fire to Stephen 
Sograve’s villa of Alconbury, though the king 
liimself was then staying at I luntingdon, some 
four miles distant. After the earl marshal’s 
death Henry received both Basset and Suard 
into his favour, and gave them tho kiss of 
peace towards the end of May 1234. At the 
same time their estates were restored to them, 
and when, a few days later, Gilbert, the new 
Earl Marshall, was installed in his brother’s 
office, we rend that the king received Herbert 
de Burgh, Gilbert Basset, and Richard Suard 
amongst the number of his most familiar 
councillors. There does not seem to be any 
evidence that Gilbert Basset was estranged 
from the king when Richard Suard was once 
more banished (1236) ; and, indeed, early in 
the next year he appears as distinctly on the 
king’s side, when William de Raleigh de- 
manded an aid from the barons. On this oc- 
casion the rashness of his speech drew down 
a well-merited rebuke on his head from one 
of the magnates present (see Matthew Paris 
(Rolls Ser.), iii. 381-2). In the same yep 
Basset’s name appears as having takehpart in 
a great tournament, held at Lent, 01 north 
against south (‘ Norenses et Australes ’), in 
which the soutli won the day, but not before 
tho contest had changed into a real battle. 


All the influence of the legate Otho was re- 

5 [uired to reconcile tho contending parties. 
?'our years later (Easter, 1241), Gilbert Bas- 
set figures as one of the two chief promoters 
of a grand tournament, which it was proposed 
to hold, of strangers against Englishmen. 
This engagement was, however, forbidden to 
take place by the king s orders. In the au- 
tumn of tho same year Basset met with his 
death. While going out to liunt, his horse 
tripped on a root and threw its rider, who 
was taken \ip in a kind of paralysis (‘ dissi- 

{ mtis ossibus et nervis dissolutis’), from which 
le never recovered. Before the end of Au- 
gust his only son, Gilbert, also died, leaving 
the Basset estates to devolve upon his brother 
Fulk [q.* V.]. There does nob appear to be 
any authority for Collins’s incidental state- 
ment that Gilbert Basset was justiciary 
(Brydges’s Collins's Baronage, iii. 3). 

[Matthew Paris (Rolls Ser.), iii. 292, 404, &c., 
iv. 88, 89 ; Dugdale’s Haronage, i. .384 ; Foes’s 
Judges; Rymer’s Fcedera, i. 319.] T. A. A, 

BASSET, JOHN (1791-1843), writer 
on subjects connected with mining, was 
son of the Rev. John Basset, rector of Illo- 
gan and Camborne, and Mary Wingfield 
of Durham, his wife, and was born 17 Nov. 
1791. He was M.P. for Heist on (1840) for 
a short time, and deeply interested himself in 
Cornish mining and the welfare of the miner. 
In 1837 he was sheriff* of Cornwall. In 1836 
he published some treatises on the mining 
courts of the duchy, and in the same year 
‘ Thoughts on the New Stannary BiU.’ In 
1839 appeared his ‘ Origin and History of the 
Bounding Act,’ and in 1842 his ‘ Observat ions 
on Cornish Mining,’ But perhaps his most 
valuable contribution towards Cornish mining 
literature was a treatise, published in 1840, 
entitled ‘ Observations on tho Machinery 
used for Raising Miners in the Hartz,’ in 
the ‘ Report of the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society ’ for that year (p. 59), which 
had for its result the substitution of a man- 
engine for the nearly vertical ladders used by 
the miners as t hey ascended or descended the 
mine. John Basset died at Boppart-on-the- 
Rhine, 4 July 1843. 

[Gent. Mag. (1856), xx. 323.] W. H. T. 

BASSET, .TOSHUA (1641 ? - 1720), 
master of Sidney College, Cambridge, was 
bom in or about 1641 , being the son of John 
Basset, a merchant of Lynn Regis, in Nor- 
folk, and probably an alderman of that 
borough. Ho was educated in his native 
town under the care of Mr. Bell, and on 
13 Oct. 1667 he was admitted a sizar of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, under 
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the tuition of Mr. Bolt, being' then of the 
age of sixteen years. Tie was elected a 
junior fellow of that college in 1664, and 
became a senior fellow in 1676. The dates 
of his degrees are B.A. 1661, M.A. 1665, 
B.P. 1671. On the death of Dr. Richanl 
Minshull, in December 1686, he was, by a 
royal mandate from James II, elected the 
fifth master of Sidney College, the taking i 
of the usual oaths being dispensed with, ; 
and in .January 16H6-7 he * declared himself I 
a papist’ (liUTTKELL, Historical Itelation of'\ 
State AJf'airs, i. 601). He had mass pub- j 
licly said in his college, and Colo, the anti- 
<jiiary, remarks : ‘ I have met with several 
people in Cambridge who luive been present 
during the celebration of it ’ {MS. Collections 
for Camhridijeshire, xx. 117). During his j 
mastership he got the statutes of his college | 
altered for the accommodation of members of 
his own communion. In reference to these 
innovations Sprat, bishop of llochester, in a 
‘Letter to the Karl of Dorset ’ (1688, p. 16) 
justifying his sitting in the ecclesiastical 
commission, says : ‘ T absolutely resisted all 
the alterations in the statutes of Sidney 
College, and all other changes and abroga- 
t ions of oaths that were then made or de- 
signed in the statutes of either university 
for the advantage of popish priests and 
students, and for the freer course of manda- 
muses in their favour.’ 

When Father Alban Francis, a Benedictine 
monk, went to Cambridge with a mandate 
from James 11 to the university authorities 
to confer on him the degree of ^l.A. without 
administering to him the usual oaths, the 
vice-chancellor took alarm, and refused to 
comply with the re((uest. Basset happened 
to be one of the caput, and a grace to refuse 
granting it would certainly have been stopped 
in that body. To prevent tliis difficiuty 
the academical authorities adopted another 
course, and sent a petition to the King through 
the Duke of Albemarle, their chancellor, 
praying that his mnje.sty would recall his 
mandate. The story of its reception is told 
in Macaulay’s ‘ History ’ (chap. viii.). 

During his mastersliip the college chapel 
was not taken away from the fellows, and 
Basset w’os content to have mass in a private 
room in his own lodge, ‘the altar-piece of 
which,’ says Cole, writing apparently in 1748 
(in the manuscript cited above), ‘ is to this 
aay hanging over one of the doors in the 
audit-room, being only the I H S in a glory 
and cherubims about it. This, with much 
other of his furniture, at his leaving the 
college upon King James’s revoking all the 
mandamuses in December 1688, was left here, 
as I have been informed by the present 


2 

master. AVhen, upon some occasion of con- 
gratulation in the next reign, his successor 
was in London, Basset, being in necessitous 
circumstances, desired that he might have 
his goods from the college, he was roughly 
made to understand that if he did not desist 
he would be informed against as a popish 
priest.’ There is no reason to believe, how- 
ever, that Basset ever took catholic orders. 

The llev. .Joseph Craven, B.D., master of 
Sidney College, in a letter to Dr. lieynolds, 
bishop of Lincoln, 1 1 Jan. 17’25~{5, in reply 
t o some inquiries concerning Basset , wrot e as 
follows : ‘ As to his government, avo found 
him a passionate, proud, and insolent man 
wherever he was opposed, which made us 
very cautious in conversing with him, who 
saw he waited for and catched at all occasions 
to do us mischief in what concerned our re- 
ligion. 1 do not deny that he had learning 
and other abilities to have done us good ; but 
his interest lay the contrary way, and tht>re- 
fore he procured from the commissioners our 
statutes to bo altered, and whatever was in 
behalf of the protest ant religion to be taken 
away. He threatened us sevenil times to 
take the chapel to himself and his woi’ship, 
or to divide it with us, and one oth of No- 
vembei’, becaiise we refused to omit t he ser- 
vice of the day, he shut the chapel door 
against us, and hindered divine service for 
that time. I think 1 may mention, as a 
great instance of injustice to us, that the 
king dispensed with liis taking the oath of a 
master, and ho never took any ; and so was 
let loose upon us to do what he pleased with 
us. Before he came amongst us he had given 
a notable specimen of his violence in serving 
the ends of popery by prosecuting Mr. Spence, 
of Jesus, for a speech on the 5th of November 
before the university, wherein hti had satiri- 
cally enough treated the Church of Rome. 
By threatening him with the resentments of 
the court he brought him to a public recan- 
tation in the Senate House’ {MS. Lansd, 
988, f. 190). The writer of this letter alleges 
that Basset was ‘ a mongrel papist, who had 
so many nostrums in his religion that no 
part of the Roman Church could own him.’ 

Basset died in London, very poor, about 
1720. 

The only work which has his name on the 
title-page is ‘ Ecclesiao Theoria Nova Dod- 
welliana exposita. Cui accessit Rerum quao 
indiligentes Lectures fugiant Indiculus,’ 
London, 1713, 8vo ; but he is credited with 
the authorship of two other books of neater 
importance. Of these the first is ‘Reason 
and Authority, or the Motives of a late 
Protestant’s Reconciliation to the Catholick 
/hurch. Together with remarks upon some 
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late Discourses against Transubstant iation,’ 
London, 1687, 4to. This book, which is attri- 
buted to Basset in the Bodleian and Dublin 
•catalogues, was answered by Dr. Thomas 
Bainbrigg in the same year, and in 1705 by 
Nathaniel Spinckes, M.A., and Edward 
Stephens. Dodd (^Church History ^ iii. 482) 
ascribes the authorship to John Goter, but it 
can 8cai‘cely be the production of that emi- 
nent controversialist, because the writer re- 
presents himself as having been converted to 
•Catholicism after the publication of Tillot- 
son’s ‘ Discourse against Transubstantiation,’ 
which appeared in 1085. Indeed, Dodd him- 
jself states elsewhere {Certamen utriwque 
McclesicCy 10) that the treatise on ^Church 
Authority,’ which was answered by Stephens, 
was the production of Basset’s pen. It seems 
to be established also that Basset was the 
author of ‘An Essay towards a Proposal for 
Gatholick Communion. Whei’ein above sixty 
of the principal controverted points which 
have hitherto divided Christendom being 
call’d over, ’t is examin'd how many of them 
may and ought to be laid aside, and how few 
remain to be accommodated for the effecting 
a General l*eace. By a Minister of the 
Church of England,’ London, 1704, 1705, 
1812, 1879, this last edition being entitled 
‘An Eirenicon of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
and having a long introduction by the editor, 
Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A. The re- 
print of 1705 is accompanied with a reply by 
the llev. Edward .Stephens, and the ‘ Essay ’ 
was also attacked by two nonjuring clergy- 
men, viz. Samuel Grascome and Nathaniel 
Spinckes. Dodd ( Certamen utriimjueEcclesice, 
16) attributes the authorship to Thomas 
Deane, a catholic follow of University Col- 
lege, (ixford ; but AVood, who has given some 
Account of Deane (^Ath^^nas Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
iv. 450), does not include this essay among 
his other works. Mr. Oxenham is disposed 
to think that the real author was AVilliam 
Basset [q. v.], rector of St. Swithiu’s, London; 
but his ingenious theory is completely upset 
by the fact that this Baisset died eight years 
before the ‘ Essay ’ was published (Newcourt, 
Mfipertorium Ecclesiasficum, i . 5-14) . It must, 
however, be admitted that the following ac- 
count of the author given by Michel le 
Quien (Nullity des Ordinations Anylicanes^ 
Paris, 1725, i. introd. p. xxx) is, if correct, 
irreconcilable with the known date of Joshua 
Basset’s conversion : — 

‘Tant s’en faut que les Anglois pensent 
aussi s6rieusement qu’on voudroit la faire 
croire, & se rfiiinir avec nous, qu’il y a peu 
ff’ann6es qu’un de leurs ministres, nomm6 
M. Basset, qui le souhaittoit plus que les 
autres, ayant publi6 uu Ecrit en maniere 


d’Essai [‘An Essay towards a Proposal for 
CatholicK Communion ’] pour y parvenii*, fut 
cit6 i\ comparoitre do van t la Convocation 
on Assembl^e du Clerge pour y rendre compte 
de ses sent imens et de sa doctrine ; et sur le 
refus qu’il fit de se retractor, il fut depose 
du Ministcre et de la Cure dont il joiiissoit 
dans J^ondres; ensorte tju’ayant 6t6 oblig6 
de chercher une retraitte »\ la campagne, 
il fut r6duit a gagner sa vie en apprenant ai 
lire aiux enfans des paysiins. Cette perse- 
cution a contribu6 ii lui ouvrir les yeux : 
il a enfin abjur6 absolument I’h6r6sie, et est 
entr6 dans la Communion de I’Eglise qu'il 
avoit long-temps desiree.’ 

Joshmi Basset contributed verses to the 
‘Cambridge University Collections’ on the 
death of the Duke of Albemarle (1670), the 
accession of .James II (1684), and the birth 
of the Prince of AVales (1688). 

[MS. A(klit. 6821 f. 119. 6846 f. 447, 6864 
f. 92 ; MS. notes in copy of Kssjiy towards .'i Pro- 
posjil for Catholick Coininiinion (1706), in Brit. 
Mus. ; MS. Lansd. 88 f. 40 ; Cooper's Annals of 
Cainbriilgo, iii. 614, 6] 6, 686, 642; Bil>l. 

Hcarniana, 26 ; Oxt'nhaiii's Eirenicon of the 
Eighteenth Centniy, introd. 17; .Jones’s Cat. of 
Popery Tracts (Chetham Soc.), i. 148; Notes and 
Queries, 1st sev. v. 199, 3rd ser. iii. 140, xi. 479.1 
« T, C. 

BASSET, PETEU (Jt. 1421), biographer 
I of Henry V, is stated by Bale to have been 
j the chamberlain an<l intimate friend of 
i Henry V,and to have written in English a de- 
I tailed and interest ing life of his patron under 
the title of ‘Acta Ib'gis Henrici Quinti.’ 
Tanner ascril>e8 to Basset another historical 
work, called ‘ De Act is Arniorum et Con- 

S uestus Jle‘gni Francife, diicatus Normannire, 
ucatus Alenconite, ducatus Andegavire! et 
Cenomannise, etc. Ad nobilera virum Jo- 
hannem Falstolf, baronem de Cyllyequotem.’ 
Edward Hall, the chronicler of the wars of the 
Roses, writing before 1542, mentions ‘ Thon 
Basset’ among the English writers whose 
works he had consulted, and this reference 
almost certainly applies to Peter Basset, 
whom Pits likewise nnscalls ‘John.’ Hall 
quotes ‘Peter Ba.sset, e.squire, which at the 
time of his death was his chamberlayn,’ as his 
authority for the statement that Henry V 
died of a plurisis.’ Thomas Hearne, in the 
preface to his edition of Thomas Elmham’s 
‘Vita et Gesta Henrici V’ (1727, p. 31), 
describes, among the extant accounts of 
Henry V’s actions in France, a work in 
manuscript entitled ‘ Petri Basseti et Chris- 
tophori Hansoni adversaria.’ 

Both Tanner and Hearne speak of Basset’s 
historical works as lying in manuscript at the 
College of Arms, but no distinct mention of 
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thorn is niiulo in W. IT. Illack’s catnlogiio 
of tho chief historiciil (tlio .Aniiulol) manu- 
scripts which are now ]»roservod there. Mr. 
AV. 1). Macray is of opinion that an incomplete 
history of Henry V’s wars in France, written 
in French, which is now in the College of 
Arms {Arnndol MS. .\lviii. art. GO), may po.s- 
sibly ])rove, to be one of Ibisset’s com])ilations. 
Both Bale and Tanner distinctly state, how- 
ever, that Basset’s history of Ilenry \ was 
written in English. It is ])robable that Hall, 
who Avas obviously acquainted with Basset’s 
Avork, made liberal use of it in his Avell-known 
chronicle. 

[Bale’s Script. Cent. 15.) 7, p. 568 ; Tanner’s 
Bibliotheca Brit. ; Biog. Brit. ; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. ix. 424 (by J. G. Nichols), 512 (by W. D. 
Macray).] S. L. L. 

BASSET, Silt BHILTP {d. li>71), justi- 
ciar and royalist baron, AA'as third sou aiul 
eventually — on the death of his brother Fulk ! 
[q. v.], bishop of London (1259) — heir of | 
Alan Basset, lord of Wycombe, Bucks [see 
Basset, Alan]. Though the son of so 
staunch a royalist, he joined (together with 
his eldest brother) the opposition under the 
Earl Marshall [see Marshall, Bicuard] in 
12G3 (C//ro)?. Edu'ard I and 11, i. 31-2), and 
took part inthe liberation of Hubert de Burgh 
(Claus. 18 Hen. Ill, m. 34 dors.). For this 
they Avere both outlaAV'ed, but on the earl’s 
death in the folloAving year made their peace 
and Avere restored (ih. m. 21), their outlaAA'ry 
being annulled as illegal 8 .Tune 1234 (ib. 
m. 19 dors.). Ilesisting misgoA'ernment, iu 
church as in state, he aa'ss chosen by the 
barons in 1244 to serve as one of the depu- 
tation from their parliament AA'hich attended 
the council of Lyons (July 1245) to protest, 
on behalf of the ‘ communitas,’ against the 
papal policy in England (Matt. Barts, 666, 
681). He AA’^as .still active on the baronial 
side at the great crisis of 1268, being ap- 
pointed by the provisions of Oxford one of 
the tweBe ‘ a treter . . . pur tut le coramun,’ 
and one of the twenty-four ‘ a treter de aide 
le roi’ (Ann. Hurt.) lie AA'as also associated 
with the justiciar in the regency when Henry 
left for I*rance in November 1269 (ih. 479). 
Belonging, however, to the moderate sec- 
tion, he now began, like Falkland, to lean 
tOAvards the king, and when the baronial 
party split in tAvo (1259-60), he separated 
from I)e Montfort and the extreme faction 
and went over Avith Gloucester to the royal- 
ists. He is found testing a writ ex parte 
regie 20 July 1260 (First Iteport on the 
Dignity of a Peer, p. 132), and he was in 
that year entrusted by the king with the 
castles of Oxford and Bristol (Pat. 44 H. Ill, 


ni. 3, 14). The following year he was ap- 
pointed sheriff of four counties, Avas entrusted 
Avith two more castles, Oorfe and Sherburne* 
(Pat. 45 II. Ill, m. 13), and, on the king 
resuming poAver into hi.s own hands, was 
made justiciary of England, 24 April 1261 
( Ilisir ANGER, 10; NVykes, pp. 125, 129), 
though he is not so styled Avheu named by 
Henry, 5 July 1261, as one of those to arbi- 
trate between him and Simon (Pat. 45 Hen. 
Ill, m. 9). The bai’onial justiciary, Hugb 
De.sponcer, AA'as his .son-in-laAV, and they seem 
for about a year to have acted concurrently. 
Thenceforth the royalists Avere in full poAver, 
and Basset acted alone. In July 1262 thejiing 
i AA'ent to France, leaving the kingdom in tho 
; charge of Basset, aaJio presided at a parlia- 
I ment held in October (Ron. Hov. ii. 217), 

! and kept him informed of the state of affiiirs. 
On Henry’s return (24 Dec.) Basset met him 
at DoA'er (ih. ii. 218) with new's that the op- 
position AA’-ere gaining strength, and even- 
tually, on 15 .Tuly 1263, Hugh Dospencer 
AV'as restored to the justiciarship [see De- 
SPENOER, Hugh] and Basset consoled Avith 
Devizes Castle (Pat. 47 H. Ill, m. 9) and 
the counties of Somerset and Dorset (Pip. 
47 II. III). Eager to restore the supre- 
macy of tho royalists, he a.ssisted the king 
and the prince in their attempted roup de 
main on Dover, 3 Dec. 1263 (Rog. Hov. ii. 

I 229), and headed the forlorn hope of forty 
j knights at the storm and capture of North- 
ampton on 5 April 1264 (ih. li. 234). Mean- 
while (16 Dec. 1263) he had become one of 
the sureties for the king’s acceptance of tho 
Mise of Amiens. Additionally embittered 
by the loss of his mansion (Ann. Osney, 
146), Avhich had been sacked and burnt by 
the London mob (eire. 1 April), he fought 
at Lewes (13 May 1264) Avith the most de- 
termined gallantry, and Avhen entreated to 
surrender by his son-in-hiAV, foremost in the 
barons’ ranks, replied that he would never 
yield so long as he could staml upright (Ann. 
Wore. 462). Nor was he made prisoner till 
his body had been covered with wounds : — 

Sir Philip Basset the gode knight Avorst Avas 
to overcome. 

He adde mo then tuenti Avoundo as he were 
inome.— Ron, Glouc. 

Imprisoned by De Montfort in Dover Castle, 
he Avas restored to liberty by the victory of 
Evesham (4 Aug. 1265), and nobly exerted 
himself at once iu favour of the vanquished 
barons. He protested, with the king of the 
Romans (Ann. Wav. 367), against the de- 
cree of ‘ exhaeredation ’ (October 1266), and, 
according to Ilishanger, was with him ap- 
pointed mediator on the surrender of Ely 
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(28 Dec.) Tie was also one of the arbi- 
t rator.<i by whom ‘ the dictimi of KenilwortJi * 
(31 Oct. 126(j) "was drawn up (i6. 376), and, 
on Gloucester inducing the citizens of Lon- 
don to admit the refugee barons (June 1267), 
Basset’s second wife (Kla, daughtt'r of Wil- 
liam Longespfie, earl of Salisbury, and widow 
of Thomas of Newburgh, earl of Warwick), 
interceded successfully with the legate for 
the citizens, while he himself reconciled 
Gloucester witli the king (Vhron. uf Ed- 
%card I and II, i. 77-8; Uoo. ITov.) lie 
■was now again appointed sherilf of Somerset 
and Dorset (P?/>. 52 Hen. Ill) and shortly 
afllr constable of the Devizes 54 

Hen. Ill, m. 5). In 1269 he took part in 
the translation of the Confessor (Wykes, 
222), and he apjiears in February 1270 as a 
member of the king’s council ( M tnox’s , 
ehetjner, ii. 170). After a public career of | 
nearly forty years he died, a man ‘ home me- 
morim ’ {Arm. Ijond. 82), on 29 Oct. 1271, 
and was buried at Stanley, Wilts. The 
chroniclers speak of him with enthusiasm 
‘as noble, duscreet, and liberal’ (AV vices, 
247), ‘ mighty in counsel, zc'alous in war, 
noble and exceeding faithful, a man who 
greatly loved the English and the common- 
alty of the laud’ {Ann. Oun. 247). His 
daughter and sole heiress, widow of Hugh 
Despencer, was remarried to lloger Bigot, 
afterwards earl of Norfolk and marshal of 
England {F.9cA. 56 II. Ill, n. 31). 

[Chronicles (Rolls series) ; Dugdalo’s Baron- 
age, i. 384 ; Foss’s Judges of England (1848), ii. 
219.] J. U. R. 

BASSET, RALriI {d. 1 127 ?), jmsticiar, 
is mentioned by Orderic {Hh't. Eeeles. lib. xi. 
cap. 3) as one of those ‘ do ignobili st i rpe ’ whom 
Henry I, early in his reign, selected for the 
members of his administration. He appears, 
from the signatures to Henry’s charters, to 
have been in constant attendance on the 
court. The chronicle of Abingdon speaks of 
him as ‘in omni Anglite regno justitia} ha- 
bens dignitat em,’ and Henry of iluntingdon 
describes his son and himself as ‘ viros claris- 
simos . . . justitiarios totius Anglise.’ His 
exact post is, how'ever, somewhat doubtful. 
In 1106 he was one of the five arbitrators 
between the archbishop of York and the 
abbot of Ripon. lie is mentioned by Or- 
deric as presiding at ‘Bricstan’s’ trial in 
1115-6, and by the English chronicle as 
cond emnin g forty-four men to be hanged for 
robbery in a ‘ g6witenemot ’ at Iluncote in | 
1124. His name occurs in the Pipe Roll of | 
1129-80 as a justice of the forests and an 
itinerant justice in six counties, but he was 
dead at the time. He had died, probably some 

VOL. III. 


! two years before, at Northampton, entering 
j on his death-bed the fraternity of Abing- 
: <lon, and leaving several sons from whom 
j descended the great house of Basset. 

I [Ordericus Vitalis ; Chroniflo of Abingdon 
I (Rolls .series); Henry of Huntingdon (De con- 
i temptu Mundi), p. 318 (Rolls .series); Rot. Pip. 

! 31 Hon. I; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 378; Foss’s 
Judges of England (1848), i. 98 ; Stubbs’s Select 
Charters (1870), 94-6,] J. H. R. 

! BASSET, RAi;PH {d. 1265), baronial 
leatler, was lord of Drayton in Staffordshire, 
and, joining the baroninl party against 
Henry III, was appointed by them enstos 
paeh for Shropshire and Staftbrdshire on 
7 .Tune 1264 (lIvMEit’s Fanlera^, and was 
summoned to Simon de Montfort’s parlia- 
ment on 4 Doc. 1264 as Ralph Ba.sset ‘de 
Drayton’ {Clans. 49 Hen. Ill, m. 12 dors.). 
He fell utEv’esham by Do Montfort’s aide on 
4 Aug. 1265 ( Chron. of Edward I and II, i. 
69), having rofu.sed, when urged by him, to 
.seek safety in flight (Rtshanokii, 36-7). 

Sir Rjiuf the godo Basset did ther his ending. 

Robeht Bhune. 

His lands were forfeited for rebellion, but 
restored to his widow Margaret, as the 
, daughter of a rovalist, Roger de Someri 
j {Pat. 50 Hen. Ill, m. 46). 

[Dugdale’.s Bnronago, i. 379 ; First Report on 
I the Dignity of a I’eor, p. 146.] J. H. R. 

BASSET, RALPH {d. 1282 P), baronial 
leader, was lord of Sapeote, lieicostershire. 
By the Provisions of G.xford (1258) he was 
appointed constable of Northampton {Ann. 
Hurt.), and he was one of the sureties e.v 
parte baronum for the obseiwance of the 
Mise of Amiens (December 1263). He was 
again entrusted by the barons with North- 
ampton {Pat. 47 Hen. Ill, m. 5), and was 
appointed, after Lewes, enstos pads for Lei- 
cestershire (4 June 1264). As ‘ Radulfus 
Basset de Sapercote ’ he was summoned to 
Simon de Montfort’s parliament (24 Dec. 
1264), and fought at Evesham (4 Aug. 1265) 
in the ranks of the barons {Esch. 49 Hen. Ill, 
n. 3). 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 382 ; First Report on 
the Dignity of a Peer, p. 146.] J. H. R. 

BASSET, RICHARD {d. 1154 P), justU 
ciar, was son of Ralph Basset [see Basset, 
Ralph, d. 1127 P], and associated with him 
in the administration. Henry of Hunting- 
don speaks of him as a ‘justiciary of all Eng- 
land,’ and Orderic (lib. xiii. cap. 26) asserts 
that, under Ilen^ I, he had power ‘ utpote 
capitalisjustitiarii,’ and built himself a stately 
keep on his paternal fief of Montreuil (au 
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Jloulme"), which, however, was wre.stt;d from 
him on Henry’s death. 1I(! appears in the 
Pipe Roll of 1 129-30 as succeeding to his 
fauxer’s circuit, and as joint sheriff with 
Alberic do Vere for elevirn counties. He 
married Maud, daug’liter of Geoffrey Ridel, 
the just.iciaxy, and founded, with Ixer, the 
priory of Laund, Leicestershire. Foss main- 
tains (from the Pipe Roll of 1 Hen. TI) that 
he was still living in 1154, but this roll does 
nof. exist, and he is mentioned as dead in the 
‘ De (’ontemptu ’ of Henry of Huntingdon, 
which is attl'ibuted to 1145. 

[Rot. Pip. 31 Ilea. T ; Ordcricus Vibvlis, xii. 
26; ilenry of Huntingdon (Rolls series) ; l>ug- 
dnlo's Baronage, i. 378; Koss's Judges of England, 
1848, i. 101.] I J. H, R. ! 

BASSET, THOMAS {d. 1182?), judge, I 
was sou of Gilbert Basset (presumed to be | 
a younger son of Ralph Basset, the jxisticiar ' 
(d. 1 1 27 ?) [^q. V.]). He received a grant of the , 
lordship of Hedendon, Oxfordshire, for ser- . 
vices in war, and served sheriff of Oxford- | 
shire, llfid— i. In 1167-8 he was an itinerant ! 
justice for Fissex and Hertfordshire, and in ^ 
*1 169 appears at the Excherjuer. In 1175 he 
was again an itinerant justice (Roo. Hov. ii. 
tlO) and in close attendance on the court, as 
he continued to be till 1181, and was spoci- | 
allj^ named as a justice itinerant on one of 
the n(!W circuits, 10 April 1179 (Roo. Hov.) 
He is last mentioned in August 1181, and at 
the close of 1182 he had been succeeded by 
his .son Gilbert. 

[Dugdalu’s Baronage, i. 383 ; Foss’s .Judges of 
England, 1848. i. 188 ; Eyton’s Court and Itine- 
rary of Henry II.] J. 11. R. 

BASSET, AVILLIAM (<7. 1185?), judge, 
was a younger son of Richard Ba.saet [see 
Basskt, Richard, d. 1154?], and grandson 
of Ralph Basset, who died about 1 127. He 
acted as sheriff of Warwickshire and Leices- 
tershire, 1 163-1 170 {Hot. Pip. Hen. II), till 
<lisplaced, by the inquest of sheriffs, in 1170 
{Pip. 19 Hen. II), and as sheriff of Lincoln- 
shire 1177-84. lie held pleas as a justice 
itinerant from 1 168 to 1 1 82 (h'oss says wrongly 
till 1180), and .sat in the Curia Regis, wlien ; 
not otherwise employed, from Michaelmas | 
1 168 to 31 May 1186 (Foss says, wrongly, till i 
1184), after wliich he appears no longer. He 
settled at Sapeote, Leicestershire, and was , 
father of Simon Basset, who appears as a j 
justice itinerant in 1197—8. j 

[Dugdalo’s Baronage, i. 382 ; Foss’s Jadgos of 
England, 1848, i. 189, 340; Eyton’s Court and 
Itinerary of Henry II.] J. II. R. 

BASSET, WILLIAM {d. 1249 P), judge, 
was possibly son of Simon IBasset, of Sapeote 


[see Basskt, AVilliam, d. 1185? ad fin.\ but 
iiis parentage is uncertain. Forfeited for re- 
bellion in 1216, he was restored on returning 
to his allegiance in 1217. He assisted as a 
justiciar, in assessing tlie fifteenth for Derby- 
shire and Nottingham.shii’e in 1226 {Fwdem, 
i. 177), and was appointed a justice itinerant 
for these counties 27 May 1226. Ho again 
appears as a justice itinerant in 1227 and 
1232, and he probably died about July 1249, 
when Robert, his heir, did homage. Another 
William Basssbt was an advocate under 
lOdward II and Edward III, and was elevated 
to the bench of the Common Pleas about 1337. 
On 18 Oct. 1341 ho was transferred to^.he 
King’s Bench, whei’e he sat till about 1350. 

[Foss’s Juflgos of England, 1848, ii, 222, iii. 
394 ; Year Books.] J. II. R. 

BASSET, AVILLIAM (1644-1695), 
divine, son of Thomas Ba.ssot, minister of 
Great Ilarborough in AVarwickshii’i', wuis 
baptised tliere 22 Oct. 1644, became a com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1660, 
and afterwards a demy of Magdalen College 
in the same university. He graduated M.A., 
and took orders, was beneficed first in Sui’rey, 
afterwax’ds (1671) at Brinklow in his native 
county, and in July 1683 was presented 
by the Salters’ Company to the rectory of 
St. Swithin in London. His death occurred 
in the beginning of the year 1695-6, as he 
was succeeded on 25 March 1690 in his 
rectory of St. Swithin by .lohn Clark, M.A. 

In addition to several seimions, he pub- 
i lished : 1. ' Tavo Letters on Alterations in 
' tlie Liturgy.’ 2. A ‘ A^indication ’ of the 
previous work, 1689. 3. * An Answer to the 

Bi’ief Hi.story of the Unitarians, called also 
Socinians,’ Ijond. 1 693, 8vo. John Biddle’s 
‘ History,’ to which this is a reply, appeared 
anonymously in 1687. 

[Newcourt’s Roportorium Ecclcsiasticuni, i. 
644 ; AVood’s Athenre Oxon. (od. Bliss), iv. 779 ; 
Birch’s Life of Abp. Tillotson, 2nd edit. 194 ; 
Oxciiham’s Introd. to An Eirenicon of the 
Eighteenth Century, 19; AVatt’a Bibl, Brit.; 
Bloxani’s Register of Magd. Coll. Oxfoixl, v. 251.] 

T. C. 

BASSINGBOURNE, HUMPHREY db 
1206), was nn itinerant justice in the year 
1 206, when certain fines were acknowledged 
before him and Richard de Seing at St. Ed- 
mund’s, Cambridge, and Bedford. On this 
occasion he is called Humphrey, archdeacon 
of Salisbury, and Foss has identified this 
Humphrey with the Humphrey de Bassing- 
boume who, according to Le Neve, was arch- 
deacon of Sarum in various years from 1188 
to 1222. The Rev. W. H. Jones, however, in 
his careful woi'k, * Fasti Ecclesite Sarisberi- 
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■onsis/ remarks that there were several arch- 
deacons of the name of Humphrey in the 
diocese of Salisbury about this time, and that 
Le Neve is possibly confusing Humphrey, 
who was arcudeacon of Wiltshire in 1214, 
with anotly}r Humphrey who was archdeacon 
of Salisbury in 1222. Woleani from an en- 
try in the (!51oso Rolls for 1208 that in April 
this year the goods of the archdeacon of Sa- 
ruin, which had been confiscated at the time 
of the interdict, were restored to him ; and 
from the same authority we leani that in 1210 
Humphrey, archdeacon of Sarum, received 
letters of protection from the king. It was 
pit)bably just previous to this that he had in- j 
curred the king’s displeasure, and been obliged ■ 
to jiay a fine of one hundred marks and a pal- ! 
•frey as the price of his restoration to the ! 
king's favour. 

[l'os.s, ii. 37 ; Jones’s Fasti Eccles. Sarisbor. 
158, 169 ; Le Nove’s Fasti, ii. 622 ; Roll. Clans. 
John, i. 113, 251 ; Rot. de Finibue, 17 John, 582.] 

T. A. A. 

BASSNETT, CHRISTOlMlEll (1677?- 
1744), nonconformist minister, whoso birth- 
place is unknown, is believed by Wilson to 
be related to Samuel Bassnett of Coventry 
(whose father was mayor in 1625). Samuel 
Bn.sanett was ejected from the lectureship of 
St. Michael’s in 1662 as a congregationalist, 
and remove<l to Ather-stone in 16(i5, where he 
died. Christopher entered the Rev. Richard 
Frankland’s academy at Rathmel as student 
for the ininisl.ry on 1 April 1696. He was an 
intimate friemi of Matthew Henry, who says 
in a manuscript diary, 20 July 1709, ‘ recom- 
mended Mr. Basnet to Liveraool,' and 1 Aug. 
‘he is inclined to accept.’ He ministered to 
the congregation at Kaye or Key Street, 
Liverpool, then included in the Warrington 
presbytei'ian classis (meeting-house opened on 
24 Nov. 1707). He was incapacitated by 
illness from 23 March 1711 to 26 Jan. 1712. 
He married, on 9 Feb. 1713, Mrs. Cheney of 
Manchester, daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
Eaton (d. 1729). He assisted in establishing ; 
a school for the free education of poor chil- | 
dren in Liverpool in 1716. He had John j 
Brekell as a colleague from 1728. He died i 
on 22 July 1744, rot. 68. Bassnett was a J 
homely, useful preacher, with puritan unction. 
He published; 1. ‘ Zebulun’s Blessing opened 
and applied, &c.,’ 1714 (eight sermons to 
seafaring men and traders, occasioned by the 
construction of a new dock, and memorable 
for the comment on Luke xiv. 20 ; ‘ But why 
could not the fool bring his wife along with 
him P ’ &c., p. 55) ; and 2. ‘ Church Officers 
and their Mission,’ &c., 1717 (sermon at ordi- 
nation of Henry Winder and Benjamin 
Mather at St. Helen’s). 


[Funeral Sornion (unprintoil) by IF. Winder, 
some of Ras-snett’s ympers, and Minutes of War- 
' riiigton Class, 1719-22, among Winder’s M8.S. in 
Kenshaw Street Chapel, Liverpool ; Wilson’s 
MSS. in Dr. Williams’s Library (esp. Biog. Coll, 
i. 99, Prot. Diss. Vit®, 71, 73); Key Street Bapt. 
Ki'gister in Somerset House ; Toulmin’s Hist. 
View of Prot. Diss. 1814, p. 681 ; Thom’s Liver- 
pool Churches and Chapels, 1864, p. 6.] A. G. 

: BASTARD, JOHN POLLKXFEN 
(1756-1816), member of imrliament for De- 
von, wa.s bom in 1756 at Kitley, near Ply- 
' mouth. His family, settled in Devonshire 
I since the Conquest, obtained the Kitley 
pro])erty about the end of the seventeenth 
century by the marriage of William Bastard 
Avith the heiress of Pollexfen of Kitley. John 
Pollexfen Bastard was the son of another 
William Bastard, who, as colonel of the East 
Devonshire militia, saved the arsenal of Ply- 
mouth Avhmi it was threatened by the ap- 
proach of the French fleet in August 1779, 
and Avas gazetted a baronet on 4 Sept, follow- 
but the title Avas neA’er assumed by 
himself or his heirs. On the death of his 
father in 1782, Bastard succeeded to the 
family pos.se8sions, and to the colonelcy of 
the East Devon.shiro militia. In 1799 he 
prevented the destruction of the Plymouth 
j docks and dockyards in a sudden revolt of 
the workmen. Without waiting for a re- 
(piisition, he marched his regiment against 
the insurgents, and brought their rioting to 
an end. He recoi\’cd the thanks of the king 
and the ministry. He represented Devon- 
shire in parliament from 1784 until his death, 
a period of thirty-two years, and as a mem- 
ber of the ‘ country ’ party approved Pitt’s 
foreign policy, Avhilst occasionally opposing 
! his domestic measures. In 1815 he Avent to 
I Italy for his health, being conveyed in a 
I vessel of the royal iiaA^ to Leghorn, where 
ho died on 4 April 1816. His remains, 
brought back in a man-of-Avar, were buried 
in tlie family vault at Yealmpton, near 
Kitley, on 16 June, 1816. Colonel Bastard 
Avas twice married, but left no issue. 

[Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 1810 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1816 : Gen^alogie dela Maison de Bastard, 
originairo du Comte Nantais, existant encore en 
Guienne, au Maine, en Bretagne et en Devonshire, 
fob, Paris, 1847.] A. H. G. 

BASTARD, THOMAS (1566-1618), sa- 
tirist and divine, the fortimes of whose family 
in England and France are traced in the 
privately printed ‘ G6n6alogie de la Maison 
de Bastard ’ (Paris, 1847) from the elev^th 
century to our own day, was bom at Bliuld- 
ford, Dorsetshire, in 15^. The daite is de- 
rived from the Oxford matriculation register, 
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whcire Uo is dt-scribod under 1586 ns ‘ Pleb. 
fil. mt. 20’ (Wood, Athome, ed. Bliss, ii. 
227-9). lie was sent to Winchester, whence 
lie proceeded to New (’ollege, Oxford, as 
scholar, on 27 An^’. 1586. lie contributed 
to the volume dedicated to the memory of 
Sir IMiilip Sidney, ‘IVplns Illnstrissimi Viri 
1). Philippi Sidruei. Snpremis honoribns 
dicatiis, Oxonii, 1587,’ and to the volume of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew elegies, written 
on the tleath of Ann, countess of Oxford, 
dangliter of Lord Bnrghley, which is pre- 
served in manuscri])t in the British Museum 
(.IfAS, Lanml. 10-1, No. 78). In 1588 he was 
‘ admitted perpetual fellow,’ and in 1590 he 
]>roceeded B.A., and later IM.A. While at 
the uni versit/y Bastard, according' to Anthony 
j'l. Wood, ‘ being much guilty of the vices be- 
longing to poets and given to libelling, was 
in a manner forced to leave his fellowship in 
1 591. So that for the pre.sent being put to his 
.shifts, he was not long after made chaplain to 
Thomas, earl of Suffolk, lord treasurer of 
Lngland.’ The ‘ epistles dedicatory ’ of his 
later sermons show lifelong gratitude to the 
lord treasurer and to his wife. By the favour 
of his ])atrou8 he became vicar of Beer Regis 
and rector of Amour or Hamer, in his native 
<;ouuty. The.se ‘ livings ’ were small and poor. 
.\llusions in his books .show that he had a 
Mit tie family,’ and that his wife proved no 
great ‘ help-meet.’ 

His * discour.ses were alway.s,’ says Wood, 

‘ pleasant and facete, which made his com- 
pany desired by all ingenious men.’ He was 
clearly a genial, not to say jovial par.son, after 
the type of Robert Herrick. lie |)ubli8hed 
his ‘ direst oleros: Seuen Bookes of J^pigramos 
written by T. B.’ in 1598. Hudley Carleton, 
writing to .Tohn diamberlain, .says : ‘I send 
you the epigrams which I often told you of. 
The author is Bastard, who has the name of 
a very lively wit, but it does not lie this 
way ; for in these epigrams, he botches up 
hi^ verse with variations, and his conceits so 
run upon his poverty that his wit is rather 
to be pitied man commended’ {Cfd. State 
Papers Add.y 1580-1625, p. 885, where the 
letter is dated 18 Sept. 1597 ? The year is 
more probably 1598). The book paints the 
manners of the time, and alludes to many 
lufunorable occurrences and ptirsons. Some 
of the epigrams are very bitter. A Latin 
poem by Bastard addressed to James I (‘ Se- 
renissimo potentissimoque Monarchoe Jacobo 
. . .’), was issued in 1605. Bastard also con- 
tributed a commendatory poem to Coryat’s ! 
^ Crudities ’ 161 1. ; 

The sad story of Bastard’s last days runs , 
thus in the * Athenae : ’ ‘ This poet and ; 
preacher being towards his latter end crazed, j 


and thereupon brought into debt, was at 
length committed to the prison in Allhal- 
lows parish, in Borchestei*, Avherc, dying 
very obscurely and in a mean condition, 

! was buried in the churchyard belonging to- 
that parish on 19 April 1018, leaving behind 
him many memorials of his wit and drollery.’ 
He had only reached his fifty-second year. 

[Bastard’s Poem.s, Rnglish and Latin. 1880, 
coliectetl and edited by Hr. Grosart; (xcnoalogio 
de la ]Vrai.son do Baslar<l, Pari.s, 1847, where a 
good account of Thomas Bastard and <jf other 
menibei’sof the family is given; T[utchin.s’.s I)or- 
.si'tsbiro ; Wood'.s .-XthenaB (Bli.s.s), ii. 227 ; 
Hunter’s MS. Chonis Vatum in Addit. AI8S. 
24487-02; Sermon.s, 1015, &c., as in Tntrodue,- 
ti 9 n to Poems; Davies’s Scourge of Folly; Sir 
John Ilurington’s Epigrams. | A. B. G. 

BASTON or BOSTON, PHILIP (d. 
1320 P), Carmelite, the brother of Ivobert 
Baston [cp v.l, was born at Nottingham, in 
which town he became a Carmelite monk. 
From Nottingham Philip Baston proceeded 
to (Jxford, where, according to Pits, after 
long application to philosophical and theo- 
logical studies, he finally devoted himself to 
I rhetoric and poetry, in bot h of which pursuits 
ho gained great fame. At the same time he 
did not altogether neglect work of a more 
1 i) 0 ])ular nature, but iised very frequently to 
j hold forth to the people. Tanner quotes from 
the register of (Jliver Sutton, bishop of Lin- 
coln from 1280 to 18(X), an entry to the effect 
! that a certain friar I’hil. de llaston, of the 
j Carmelite order, was ordained priest on 
I 22 Sept. I2f)6. Philip Baston seems to have 
I died about 1820, and to have been buried in 
i his own convent at Nottingham. His biogra- 

E ' hers a.scribe two works to his pen, the one 
eing entitled ‘ Doctno Conciones,’ and the 
of her a collection of letters. 

[^Balo ; Pits, 411; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; St. 
Etienne’s Bibliotheca Carmelitanu, 626 ; Bale’s 
Heliades; Harl. MS. 3838, f. 47 A.] T. A. A. 

BASTON, ROBERT (^. 1300), a Carme- 
lite monk and prior of the abbey of Scar- 
borough, was born, according to Pits, of an 
illustrious race, and not far from Notting- 
ham, where Bale tells us he was buried. He- 
seems to have acquired a great reputation in 
his own age for elegant verses. At Oxford, 
sajys Pits, he was not unworthily crowned 
with laurel as a rhetorician and a poet. 
He is said to have been taken to Scotland 
by Edward I to sing his praises at the siege- 
of Stirling (1304); and, according to Bale, he 
is Trivet’s authority for his story of Edward’s 
rash ap]>roach to the beleaguered garrison.. 
But Trivet merely refers to a certain 
monk (‘ religlosus quidam ’) os having related 
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llie incident. .Ho is certain that he Avas 
taken on n .similar errand by Edward II, 
when sett ing’ out on tlie expedition to relieve 
Stirling, that re.snlted in the battle of llan- 
nockburn. Scotch chronich'rs gloat over the 
stoi'V of his capture by Jlobert Ilruce, and 
tell how this king forced his prisoner to sing 
the defeat of hi.s OAvtj countrymen as tlui 
price of his freedom. Haston’s verses on this 
occasion are rhymed hexameters, with the 
rhymes disposed very irrt'giilarly. One cou- 
plet, describing Jlobert Hruce b(d‘ore the en- 
gagement, may .serve as an example : — 

Cernit, di.sccrnit acies pro Marte paratas ; 

Tales mort^do.s gentes censet supei’atas. 

Bower gives t he vei’ses in full ns ‘ worthy 
for their goodne.ss to be set on a candlest ick ; ’ 
but the Scotch writ(*rs of the next century 
are fully alive to their faults, which the Eng- 
lish ascribed to tin? fact of their authoi-’s 
having penned them with an unwillingmu.se 
and again.st his conscience. Anthony u Wood 
tells us that it was owing to this Robert 
Baston that Edward It gave the Carmelites 
his mansion of Beaumont for their Oxford 
.schools. As he narrates the story, Baston, 
when defeat was inevitable, assured the king 
of safety if he would only pi’ay to the Virgin ; 
and Edward thereupon promised to erect a 
house for the Carmelite brotherhood, if he 
reached homo in safety — a a'oav which was 
fulfilled at the parliament of York in B117, 
Avhen the king gave the brethren his Oxford 
mansion outside the walls, just by the noi*th 
gate of the city, with a provision for twenty- 
four friars (Wood, Annal.^, od. Gutch, i. 248). 
^ranner (juotes from a manuscript register 
that in 1318 friar Robert Baston, the Car- 
melite, was admitted to hear confessions in 
the Lincoln diocese. According to Bale and 
Pits, Baston was the author of various other 
poems besides the one just alluded to abox'c, 

* He Striveliniensi obsidione.’ His other 
works consisted of poems on the second 
Scotch war, on the various states of the 
world — directed against popes, cardinals, and 
kings — works against t he luxury of priests, a ^ 
•disputation concerning Hives and Lazarus, a 
book against ‘artists’ (contra artistas), ixjems 
and rhjyThms, tragedies and comedies, and a 
collection of ‘ Orationes Synodales.’ Several 
of Boston’s poetical works are to be found in 
the British Museum (Cotton MSS.^ Titus A. : 
XX.). Pits has committed several egregious , 
mistakes in his account of this writer, making ; 
him die in 1310, four years before the battle ' 
•of Bannockburn, which he celebrates in verse ; 
and Bale’s vaguer language leaves the impres- j 
sion that he too was labouring under a similar j 
•error. On the whole, it seems hard to escape j 


from the conclusion that Robert Baston’s bio- 
graphers ImA’e made him jirosent in Scotland 
on tAvo occasions instead of one, and haA’e con- 
founded the siege of Stirling under EdAvard 1 
} Avith the siege of the same castle that, under 
! EdAvard II, result(*d in the battle of Ban- 
I nockbnm. Ijcland seems to have' originated 
, the mistake, and the rest hav'e blindly fol- 
I lowed him. 

i [Leland, 338 ; Halo, 369 ; Pits, 399 ; Boavgv 
I and Pordun’s Scotiohronicon, od. Goorlall, 250-1 ; 

: TriA’cti Anrialos, od. Hog, 103; Major, Do Gi’stis 
I Scotonnn, lil). i. c, 4 ; Boethius’s Hist. Scot, 
302 ; Hoarno’s f’ordnn, i. profaoo ccxxv, and v. 
1570 ; Wood’s Ili.storia Hnivers. Oxon. 101 
Tanner; C’hron. of GooflVoy lo Baker (Cannien 
I Society), 65-8.] T. A. A 

i BASTWICK, .1011 N, M.H. (1593- 
! IfioJ), ])hysician and eccle.sia.stical contro- 
j A er.sialist, Avas born at Writtle, in E.ssex, in 
.1593 (hi.s portrait before his ‘.Flagellum 
' Pontifici.s et Ejii.seoporum ’ de.scribing him 
as aged 47 in 1040). llci was entered of Em- 
' inanuel Colleg»>, Cambridge, on 19 May 1614, 

; but remained there only a A’ery short time. 
Leaving tin* university AA'ithont a degree, he 
AA’<‘nt ‘ on hi.s traA’els,’ and .served for a 1 ime 
ns a soldier, pr(tbnbly in the Dutch army. 
He afterAAUirds slmlied medicine abroad, and 
took the degree of M.H. at Padua. ITpon 
his return to England in 1023 he settled at 
Colche.ster, where he practised physic AAnth 
, success. But his strong puritan feeling soon 
led him into ecclesia.stical controversy. 

He Avas master of a fluent and classical 
Latin style, and in 10.33-4 he published in 
Holland tAvo Ijatin treatise.s — the one calletl 
‘ Elenchus Religionis Papist i esc,’ an ansxA'er 
to one Short, a Roman catholic, AA’ho main- 
tained the pope’s supremacy and the mass : 
the other called ‘nagellura Pontificis,’ an 
ni’gnment in fiiA'ourof presbyterianism. The 
latter came under the notice of Laud, and at 
his instance BastAvick aauis brought before the 
high court of commission ; Avas conA'icted of 
a ‘ scandalous libel ; ’ Avas condemned to pay 
a fine of 1,(X)0/. and costs, and to be impri- 
soned in the Gatehouse until he should ‘ re- 
cant his errors.’ But BastAvick xvas not 
silenced. In 1636 appeared his ‘ npa$usTav 
(iria-Konov, sWo Apologeticus ad Preesules 
Anglicanos,’ written in the Gatehouse against 
the high commission court. In 1637, aban- 
doning Latin, he produced in vigorous Eng- 
lish the four parts of his ‘Letanie of Dr. John 
BastAvicke,’ in which bishops were denounced 
as the enemies of God and the tail of the 
beast. For this publication he was sum- 
moned before the Star Chamber. At the 
same time similar proceedings were taken 
against Prynne for his ‘ Histrio-Mostix,’ and. 
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llonry Jiurton for ‘ seditious sermons.’ Jiast- , in lt)26. He became M.Ji. 1G29 and M.H. 
wick’s voluminous deftmeo, which was pub- j 1637, and soon obtained practice. Ho was 
lished, ag’gravated his cas<*. I le was ‘ brought , at first thought a puritan, but on the esta- 
in ’ guilty, and along with his compeers sen- ! blishment ot the court at Oxford attached 
tenced to lose his ears in tlie jiillory, to pay '■ himself to the royal party, and was made 
a fine of 6,000/., and to be imprisoned for life. , physician to the king. He was elected a 
An accoimt of tlie trial appears in Pryniie’s ! fellow of the College of Physicians in 1640, 
H^anterburies-Doome,’ l()46,pp. 1 10-12. After ■ settled in Jjondon, and during the interreg- 
the trial, Hollar published a famous portrait : num became physician to Oliver Cromwell, 
of Jlastwick, and numberless broadsides kept j The Restoration found him a royalist again, 
his suftbrings in popular memory. He bores | and he was made physician to Charles IT. 
his punishment in Loudon with admirable ! He was one of the earliest fellows of the 
fortitude, and was afterwards removed to Royal Society, and lectured on anatomy at 
St. Mary’s Castle in Scilly. In November ■ the College of Physicians. He had some 
1610 Bastwick was released by order of the share in the authorship of two medical books ^ 
Long parliament, and in December entered first in the ‘De Rachitide’ (1660) of Glis- 
London in triumph. Roj)ai’ation to the son, who names him as one of the physicians 
amount of the fines imposed was ordered to ' who had worked out with him the obseiwa- 
be made him (2 March 1640-1). In 1642 tion of rickets ; and, posthumously, in the 
Bastwick was a captain of the Leicester ^ * Pharmacopoeia Bateana’ (1600), which pro- 
trained bands, and on 22 July was taken | fesses to be a collection of his prescriptions, 
prisoner by the king at Leicester, and sent ' A political work is said to be entirely his 
prisoner to Yojk. Tie apjjears to have been own. It is entitled ‘ Elenchus Motuum nu- 
soon at liberty again, and published in 164.3 perorum in Anglia simul ac juris regii ac 
a ‘ Declaration demonstrating . . . that all parliamcntarii brevis naiTatio,’ 1660. It 
malignants, whether they be ])relates, &c., was added to and republished more than 
ar(> enemies to God and the church.’ Hoi- once, and its bibliography is obscure. It is, 
lar’s portrait, which was reissued with the ' in part at least, a Latin version of a work 
tract, is there subscribed ‘ A lively i)ortrare- also attributed to him, ‘ The Royal Apologie, 
ture of M. John Bastwick, Dr. of Physick, ] or the Jleclaration of the Commons in Par- 
late captayno of a foote company.’ In 1648 | liament 11th February 1647 canvassed,’ 4to, 
Bastwick published two bitter tractates , London, 1648. Both are defences of the king’s 
against the ‘ Independents,’ and in defence [ acts in his quarrel with the parliament, and 
of himself against Lilbum, with whom he profess to be drawn up from authentic records, 
had formerly been intimate. He died in Bate praises Charles I with the warmth of a 
1664; Richard Smith, in his ‘Obituary,’ client, and Oliver perhaps thought that a 
gives 6 Oct. 1654 as the date of his burial, man so grateful to one patron would appre- 
‘'riie Remomstrance and Humble Petition of ciate another. Clarendon and others are said 
Susanna Bastwick (the distressed widow of j to have helped Bate with papers, but there 
.John Bastwick, Doctor in Physick) and her | is nothing in the ‘ Elenchus^ to make its 
children’ was published late in October 1654. j author respected among contemporary poli- 
It was addressed to the high court of parlia- ticians or valuable to subsequent historians, 
ment, and stated that the lords had ordered Dr. Bate lived in Hatton Garden, and was 
Bastwick to receive 9,(XX)/. in all out of the buried in 1669 at Kingston-on-Thames with 
royalists’ estates. his wife Elizabeth. 


[Biogr. Britnnnica, i. 680-3 and authorities; 
Fuller’s Church Ili.story (bk. xi.) ; Clarendon’s 
Histoiy; AVhitelocke’s Memorials; Collier’s 
Ecclesiastical History, ii. 771 ; Eushworth’s 
Historical Collections, i. part ii. 380 (1680); 
S^te ^ Trials ; New Discovery of the Prelates 
Tyranny, 1641 ; Nalson's Collections, i. 409-601 
et seq. ; Oardiner’s Hist. (1884), viii. ix. x.; 
Cat. of Prints in Brit. Mus., div. i. vol. i.] 

A. B. G. 

BATE, GEORGE (1608-1669), court 
physician, was bom at Maids Morton, Buck- 
inghamshire, in 1608. He began his studies 
at New College, Oxford, migrated to Queen’s, 
and thenM to St. Edmund Hall, graduating 


[Munk’s Roll, i. 228 ; Wood’s Athonm (Bli.ss), 
iii. 827.J N. M. 

BATE, HENRY. [See Dudley, Sib 
Henby Bate.] 

BATE, JAMES (1703-1776), scholar, 
elder brother of Julius Bate [q. v.l, was son of 
the Rev. Richard Bate, vicar of Cuilham and 
rector of Wareham. He was bom at Bough- 
ton Malherbe in Kent in 1703. His education 
was received at the King’s school, Canter- 
bury, and at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, where he entered 4 July 1720, with 
Mr. Denne for his tutor. He passed B.A. 
1723, and was elected fellow shortly after;: 
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but lie accepted later from the llishop of Kly 1 ‘ Ethics.’ Other works of Aristot le also seem 
a fellow’ship in St. John’s College, lie com- ■ to have engaged his attention. Wo are also 
menced M.A. in 1727. In 1730 he became ! told tliat ho wrote a book on Gilbert de la 


moderator of the uui\ ersity, and in 1731 one 
of the taxers. Bate accompanied Horace 
AV’^ulpole as cliaplain when the latter went 
to Paris as ambassador. Upon his return 
home he was presented to the good living of 
St. Paul’s, l)ej)tford, on 23 .lunc 1731, where 
ho studied hard. Itis knowledge of Hebrew 
was very great, but his researches and spe- , 
culations bore little fruit. His piiblished | 
books are: 1. ‘An Address to his Parish- I 
ioners on the Kebellion of 1746.’ 2. ‘In- 

iidolily scourged, or Christianity vindicated 
against Chubb, &c.’ (171()). 3. ‘An Essay 

towards a Bationale of tlie literal Doctrine 
of Original Sin . . . occasioned by some of 
Dr. Middleton’s Writings’ (1752; 2nd ed. 
17(J(J). There are also occasional sermons, 
with some scholarly notes introduced. He 
died in 1775. The funeral sermon, preached 
by the Bev. Colin Milne at St. Paul’s, Dept- 
ford, was published. 


Force’s ‘ Sex Prsedicamenta.’ A long list of 
his productions may be made out by com- 
paring the various titles given by the bio- 
gi’aphers cited at the foot of this article. 
Both Loland and Bale declare that Bate was 
a good Greek scholar; but the latter assures 
ns, with the zeal of a newly made convert, 
that Bate devoted his talents to propping up 
the blasphemies of Antichrist and dissemi- 
nating evil dogmas. Bate died and was 
buried at York, where his tomb seems to have 
j been extant in the days of Bale, who quotes 
one verse from the Latin epitaph inscribed 
upon it : ‘ Bati doctoris luec condit petra 
cadaver.’ 

[Leland, 434; Bale, 567; Pits, 613; Tan- 
ner; Bale’s IJeliades, Harley .MS. 3838 f. 82; 
St. Ktienne’s Bihliolheca Cavnielituna, i. 791-2.] 

T. A. A. 

BATE, JULIUS (1711-1771), divine, was 


[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ii. 52, iii. 56-7; 
Masters’s History of Corpus (3iristi College; 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dictionary' ; writings in Wil- 
liams’s Library]. A. B. C. 

BATE, JOHN (<7. 1129), theologian and 
philosopher, was, according to Leland’s ac- 
count, born west of the Severn (inter Tran- 
sabrinos), but seems to have been brought 
u]) in the Carmelite monastery at York, 
where his progre.ss in learning was so great 
that he was despatched to complete his 
studies at Oxford. I’hilosophy and theology 
seem to have divided his attention, and on 
asking his master’s degree in both these 
subjects he proceeded to add to his reputa- 
tion by authorship. He was acknowledged 
to be an authority in his own university, and 
the news of his acquirements soon spread 
abroad. His name became known to the 
heads of his order, and at last his fellow-Car- 
melites of York elected him their prior. It 
was probably somewhat earlier than this that 
he was ordained sub-deacon and deacon in 
March and May 1416 by Clifford, bishop of 
Ijondon. Bate ap^ars to have continued in 
his new office till February 1429, when he 
died, ‘ weighed down by a violent disease.’ 
According to Bale {HeliadeSj f. 82), Walden, 
the great English provincial of the Carme- 
lites, deputed to represent the English at the 
council of Constance, speaks of him wit h great 
praise. The principal works of this writer, 
whose titles have come down to our days, are 
treatises on the ‘ Parts of Speech,’ on Por- 
phyry’s ^ ‘ Universale,’ and on Aristotle’s 


I born in 1711, being one of the ten children of 
I the Kev. Bichard Bate, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Stanhoj)e. He entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, became B.A. 1730, and M.A. 1740. 
He became a disciple of Hutchinson, and was 
a prominent member of the Hutchinsonian 
school, of which Bishop Home and Jones of 
Nayland are the best known representatives. 
Hutchinson was patronised by the Duke of 
I Somerset, who allowed him to appoint Bate 
' to the rectory of Sutton, near the djike’s seat 
of Petworth. Bate attended Hutchinson in 
his last illness (1737), and was associated 
with Spearman in the publication of Hutchin- 
son’s works. Bate, in 1746, wrote a pamph- 
let called ‘Bemarks upon Mr. Warburton’s 
remarks, showing that the ancients knew 
there was a future state, and that the Jews 
were not under an equal providence.’ It 
! provoked some expressions of contempt from 
Warburton, who calls him ( Works, xii. 58) 

‘ Zany to a mountebank’ (tliat is, to Hut- 
chinson), and classes him with Dr. Richard 
Grey as an ‘ impotent railer.’ Bate pub- 
lished various other pamphlets in defence ot 
Hutchinson’s fanciful mysticism, and on thft 
corresponding^ interpretation of the llebrtiyr 
text. His chief work is ‘ Critica Hebrsea, or 
a Hebrew-English Dictionary without points,’ 
1767, an objection to the ‘ hydra of pointing ’ 
being one of the characteristics of the school. 
Sufficient specimens may be found in the 
‘ Monthly !l^view ’ (xxxvi. 366-61). Bate 
died at Arupdel 20 Jan. 1771. 

[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, iii, 62; Spear- 
man’s Life of Hutchinson.] L. S. 
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BATECUMBE or BADEOUMBE, 
'VVIJ.LIAM (rf. 1487?), inathematiciaTi, of 
■whose personal history tlie little that, is 
known lias been preserved by Lidand, the 
antiquary, and in the pages of Bale, would 
appear to liavo studied at Oxford. First 
applying liiniself to natural philosojihy, he 
afterwards lurm'd to mathematics, of which 
ho is supposed to liave been professor in the 
reign of Henry V. It has been suggested by 
the learned Tanner that he is identical with 
the person named in the following entry: 
‘ Vicaria 8. Trinit. Cantabr. vacabat per 
mortem mag. Will. Bathecumbe, ultimi 


Kean) and Avith the elder Booth (Edmund 
Kean’s rejnited rival) in what is known as the 
■ leading juvenile business. On 10 Nov. 1839, 
I at 8t. Louis, in Missouri, he married Sidney 
I Francos [q. v.], daughter of a popular Eng- 
lish low comedian, known as .Toe OoAvell. 
Eight children were born to them, and four 
daughters survived them both, three of Avhom 
were brought up to the stage. When the 
two eldest, Kate and Ellen, wore no more 
' than seven and eight years of age, t hey began 
\ their theatrical career, and, as the ‘Bateman 
Children,’ delighted immense audiences on 
both sides of the Atlantic. After the year 


vicarii, 10 Nov. 1487 ’ {IteyxHtro Alcock epis. ; 
HUomiSf p. 15). j 

Batecumbe s writings, which were never 
published, were: 1. ‘ T)e Sjiluene concavie 
fabrica et usu,' a copy of which was seen by '■ 
Bale in the library of Dr. R. Recorde, a | 
physician. 2. ‘ De Spha'‘ra solida.’ 3. ‘ I)e 
Operatione Astrolabii.' This, it is highly 
probable, was a transcrijit from the ‘Com- ’ 
jiositio et operatio Astrolabii,’ by the Jew j 
Ma’shea .Allah A1 Misri (Messahallah), of j 
which there are numt?rou8 examples by ' 
various copyists in the public libraries of j 
])otli Oxford and Cambridge. It was from ■ 
one or moi'e of these texts that Chaucer com- j 
piled his ‘Treati.se on the Astrolabe for his 
son Lowys ’ in 1391. 4. ‘ De Conclusione 

Sojibiie.' To these may bt* added, 5. ‘Tabula 
mediorum motuum Planetarum in annis col- 
lectis et expansis, composita a magistro 
Batecombe.’ This manuscript is preserved, 
with others associated with his name, in the 
library of Magdalen College, Oxford. In a 
list of manuscripts formerly belonging to 
I^r. Dee of JMortlake, mention is made of | 
Tabube Latitudinum secundum Bache- 
combe. 

[Bale’s Scriptorum illustrium majoris Britau- 
nise Calalogus; Coxo’s Cat. of Oxford MSS., 
pars lii. 82 ; Jjeland’.s Conuiieiitarii de Scriptori- 
lius Britannicis, A. Hall edit., ii. 428; Tanner’s 
Bib. Britannico-Hiboruica, 80; Harl.MS. 1879.] 

C. H. 0. 

BATEMAN, IIEZEKIAH LINTIII- 


of the first great international exhibition 
(1851), both jiarents devoted themselv'es 
almost entirely to t he dramatic education of 
their childnm, who achieved an ext ra ordinary 
succe.ss all over the United States, in Ca- 
lifornia, and throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

In 1855 Bateman became, manager of the 
8t. Louis theatre, and in 1859 removed with 
his family to Noav York. Thei*e he superin- 
tended the reajipearance on the stage of his 
daughter Kate, Avho had retired to complete 
her education; and after her marriage to 
Mr. Geoi'ge CroAve, in 18(16, acted as manager 
in her various engagements. 

In 1870,Bati!mau returned toEngland,and 
took the Tyeeum, selecting the best actors 
that he could find, and amongthem Mr. Henry 
IrA’ing, Avhose future success he confidently 
foretold. Extraordinary pains AA'cre taken by 
Bateman to insure Mr. Irving’s lirst success 
at the Tyceuni — that Avon by his first a])pear- 
aiice, on 25 Nov. 1871, as Mathias in ‘The 
Bells.’ ‘ The Bells ’ ran uninterruptedly for 
151 nights; but Bateman strove by reviving 
the Shakespearean drama to imjirove public 
taste, and a very few days before his un- 
expected death he said that the success of 
Mr. Irving’s ‘Hamlet’ realised one of the 
dearest Avishes of his heart. He arranged 
for the production of Tennyson’s play ‘Queen 
Mary.’ But before the first performance 
he died suddenly, of heart disease, in the 
sixty-third year of his age, on 22 March 
1875. 


CUM (1812-1875), actor and theatrical 
manager, was born at Baltimore in Mary- 
land, U.8.A., on 6 Dec. 1812. His father, 
Henry Bateman, died during his boyhood. 
His mother, Avhose maiden name was Cathe- 
rine Evans, was a strict methodist. Having 
had her son carefully instructed at a private 
school in Baltimore, she placed him in the 
employment of a firm of mechanical engineers. 
In the winter of 1832-3, he tlirew up this 
position to become an actor, and played both 
with Ellen Tree (afterwards Mrs. Charles 


[Times, 24 March 1875, p. 8 ; Athen»iim, 
27 March 1875, p. 436 ; Academy, same date, 
p. 333 ; Era, 28 March 1875, 4& 11 ; Era Alma- 
nack for 1876, 1-7 ; Annual Register for 1875, 
A'ol. cxvii. part ii. 34-5.] G. K. 

BATEMAN, SIDNEY FRANCES 
(1823-1881), actress, was bora in New York 
on 29 March 1823. Her father, Joseph 
Cowell, was an English low comedian, who 
settled in America, and was popular as an 
actor there. Her mother, who died in. 
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Sidney’s infuncy, was a FreiicLwoinan by 
birth. She was brought, up at first on a 
farm purchaswl by her father in the wilds of 
Ohio, and went at a later date for a few 
years to a school in Cincinnati, nuring her 
rt'sidence on her father’s farm, she was an 
<'special favourite of t he elder Booth (one of 
Cowell’s most intimate friends). She married 
Ilezekiah Cinthicum Bateman . [q. v.] on 
10 Xov'. 18;19, at St. Bouis in Missouri. 

Mrs. Bateman wrote several poj)ular plan's. 
Chiet among them u ere a comedy entitled 
‘Self,’ iJroduced at the People’s I'hoatre in 
St . Louis on 6 April 1857, and a tragedy in 
blank verse, called ‘Geraldine, or the Master j 
Passion,’ originally performed in 1859 at Phi- 
ladelphia. Jioth w'e re played for many years 
by lh(^ leading artists of tlie day; the drama- ' 
ti.st’s husband achieved great success as the ' 
original impersonator of .John Unit in ‘Self,’ 
and, on 12 June 1865, a])peared for the first ' 
time before an Mnglish auditmce as David of 
Itiithin in ‘Geraldine,’ at the Adelphi. Both 
parents gave themselves up, from an early pe- 
riod, to the dramatic education of their chil- 
tlren. Upon her husband’s death in 1 875, M rs. 
Bateman succe.ssfully continued the manage- 
ment of the Lyceum for four years, but. in 
August 1878 she gave up (instead of selling) 
her lease of the theatre to Mr. Irving. Mrs. 
Bateman then purchased a long lease of old 
Sadler’s Wells theatre, entirely rebuilt it, 
and optnied it, on 9 Oct. 1879, with a revival 
of the dramatic version of ‘ Kob Roy.’ Mi*a. 
Bateman’s management continued there until 
the date of her death, 13 Jan. 1881. During 
her brief management she brought over to 
England an entire American company, with 
an essentially Ameiican play, ‘ Tlie Danitcs,’ 
by the poet Joaquin Miller. 

[Times, 14 Jan. 1881, p. 10 ; Em, 15 .Tan. 
1881, p. 8, and 22 Jan. 1881, p. 14 ; Academy, 
No. 455, pp. 70, 71 ; Athena'um, No. 2779, 
p. 173; Animal Register, 1881, p. 460.1 

0. K. 

BATEMAN, STEPHEN. [See Batman.] 

BATEMAN, THOMAS (1778-1821), 
physician, chiefly distinguished for his know- 
ledge of diseases of the skin, was bom at 
Whitby, Yorkshire, and was the son of a sur- 
geon. He was educated at private schools, 
apprenticed for three years to an apothecary 
in Whitby, and in 1797 began his studies in 
London at the Windmill Street School of Ana- 
tomy, founded by William Hunter, where, at 
that time, Baillie and Cruikshank were the 
lecturers. At the same time he attended the 
medical practice of St. George’s Hospital. He 


I afterwards stmliod in Edinburgh, and took 
the degree of M.D. with an inaugural disser- 
, tation ‘ De Hiemorrha'a Petechial i ’ in 1801. 

1 He then returned to London for the purpose 
; of starting in practice, and became a pupil 
i of Dr. Willan at the Public Dispensary, to 
I which institution he was himself, in 1804, 

I elected physician. In the same year he was 
appointed to the Fever Institution, now 
, called the Fever Hospital. In 1806 he was 
admitted a licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians. 

Dr. Bateman joineil with Dr. Duncan, 
um., of Edinburgh, and Dr. R(H‘ve, of 
Norwich, in establishing the ‘ Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal,’ which still 
continues as the ‘Edinburgh Medical .lom‘- 
nal.’ Among other contributions of Dr. 
Bateman’s own were a seiues of reports on 
the diseases of London and the state of the 
weather, continued from 1804 to 1816, vvdiich 
he afterwards collected into a volume, and 
which fonn an important memorial for the 
history of epidemics. His o.vperience at the 
Fever Hospital supplied the materials for 
these reports. In his work at the Public 
Dispensary he soon, like his master. Dr. 

! Willan, began to pay special attention to 
I diseases of the skin. In this subj<*ct AV’illan 
was a pioneer, and may be regarded as the 
founder of the modern school, being the first 
to describe those diseases in a positive scien- 
tific manner, without being swayed by theo- 
retical and formulistic conceptions. Bateman 
followed in the footsteps of Willan ; ho ex- 
tended and perfected his natural history 
method. AV’hen AV'illan retired from prac- 
tice, and went to Madeira in 1811, Bateman 
became the principal authority in London 
on all questions relating to aftections of the 
skin, and soon acquired a large and lucrative 
practice. The relation of these two phy- 
sicians is interesting, and such os has been 
occasionally seen in science and literature 
when a younger writer has become the ex- 
positor and, in a sense, the literary executor 
of an older. Bateman published in 1813 his 
‘Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases according 
to the arrangement of Dr. AVillan,’ and com- 
pleted the series of delineations in coloured 
plates which Willan had commenced. The 
pupil borrowed from his master his original 
views and many of his observations. Ho 
repaid the debt by establishing his master’s 
fame ; for it may safely be said that, without 
Bateman's exposition, AVillan’s signal ser- 
vices to the science of medicine would be 
less thoroughly appreciated than they are. 
Bateman’s synopsis had an extraordinary 
success ; it was translated into the French,. 
German, and Italian languages, and, pene- 
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trating’ as lav as St. l*etersburg’, procured 
for its author a roniarkablo com pliuicnt from 
the Emperor of Jlussia. 'I'he czar conveyed 
a request to Dr. J3atemau to send him any 
other works he might have written, and 
sent to the London physician in return a 
ring of the value of one liimdred guineas. 

About tlie year 181G ]3ateman’s health 
))eguti to give Avay, and the sight of one eye 
failed. Tlie malady was aggravated by the 
administration of mercury in accordance 
with the practice of the day, and a train 
of symptoms produced, which he himself 
thought it right to relate in a paper in the 
‘ Medico-Chi rurgical Transactions,’ ix. 220. 
lie obtained some benefit from a rest of seve- 
ral months, but returne<l to his duties at the 
Fever Institution on the occasion of a severe 
epidemic of fever, in London in 1817. In 
tlie following year, however, ho was com- 
pelled by ill-health to resign his appoint- 
ment at that hospital, and, in 1819, the 
physicianship to the Public Dispensary. lie 
shortly afterwards retired to Yorkshire, and 
died in his native town, AVhitby, 9 April 
1821. 

Dr. Bateman was a skilful physician and 
excellent medical writer, Avhose works on 
skin diseases are still important. His writings 
not only show practical knowledge, but are 
remarkable for their learning, complete refer- 
ences being given to ancient and modern 
writers. Besides his larger books, he wrote 
a number of smaller papers, ‘ all the medical 
articles in Boos’s “ Cyclopjcdia ” from the 
letter C onwards, wit h the excejition of that 
on the “History of Medicine,” being written 
by him.’ His habits of composition show 
him to have been a diligent and accurate 
literary workman. As the first librarian of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
he a.ssisted in founding the splendid library 
of that society, and comjiiled its first cata- 
logue. 

lie wrote: 1. ‘Practical Synopsis of Cu- 
taneous Diseases according to the arrange- 
ment of Dr. Willan,’ fifth (standard) edition, 
Ijondon, 1819, 8vo ; edited by Dr. A. Todd 
Thompson, London, 1829. 2. ‘Delineations 

of Cutaneous Diseases’ (a continuation of 
Willan’s work), with 70 plates, London, 
1817, 4to ; by Dr. Tilbury Fox, with additions, 
as ‘ Atlas of Skin Diseases,’ London, 1877, 
4to. 3. ‘ A Succinct Account of the Conta- 
gious Fever of this country, in 1817 and 
1818,’ London, 1818, 8vo. 4. ‘ Reports on the 
Di.sea8es of London,’ London, 1819, 8vo. 

[8ome Account of the Life and Character of 
the late Thomas Bateman, M.D., F.L.S. (anony- 
mous, but by Dr. J. Bumsey), London, 1826, 8vo.] 

J. F. P. I 


BATEMAN, THOMAS (1821-1801 ),. 
archseologist, borii 8 Nov. 1821 at Row.sloy, 
Derbyshire, was the only son of William 
Bateman, of Middleton by Yonlgrave, in the 
same county, by his wile, Mary, daughter 
of James Crompton, of llrightmet, Lanca- 
shire. Acoimtry gentleman of large property, 
situate in one of the most beautiful port ion.s 
of the Peak, ho devoted his time and wealth 
to antiquarian and ethnological pur.suit.s. 
This taste was inherited from his grandfather 
and fatln'r, who severally laid the founda- 
tion of a fine library and museum. Bateman 
himself crowned their work by adding greatly 
to both, and by an extensive series of exca- 
vations in the tumuli of Yorkshire, Staftbrd- 
shire, and Derbyshire, but more especially in 
the latter county. It hasbeen well remarked 
that he did for Derbyshire what Sir R. C. 
Hoare did for Wiltshire in the last c(‘ntury. 
The results of his researches were published 
in three .several volumes: 1. ‘ Vestiges of the 
Antiquities of Derbyshire, and the Sej)ul- 
chral Usages of its Inhabitants,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 18.18, in which he was a-ssisted by Mr. 
Stejdien Glover ; 2. ‘ A Desci’iptive Catalogue 
of the Antiquities and Miscellaneous Ob- 
jects pre.served in the ]Museum at Lomber- 
dale House,’ 8vo, Bakewell, 1855; 3. ‘Ten 
Year.s’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave- 
hilLs,’ 8vo, London, 18G1. This last work, 
which was is.sued about a fortnight before it s 
author’s death, gives a detailed account not 
only of his own investigations, but of those 
of Iiis friends, Mr. Samuel Carrington, of 
Wet ton, and Mr. James Ruddock, of Pick- 
(jring. B<*sides his separate publications 
; Bateman contributed A’ery largely to the 
j ‘ Archaeological Journal,’ the ‘Journal of 
I the British Arclueological Asisociation,’ and 
I various other antiquarian periodicals. He 
was an early fellow of the Ethnological So- 
ciety, as originally constituted. Although 
never a fellow of theSociety of Antiquaries, he 
acted from 1864 to 18G0as its local secretary 
for Derbyshire. He died 28 Aug. 1861 at 
his seat, Lomberdale House, near Bakewell, 
after two or tliree days’ illness. At the time 
of his premature death Bateman was prepar- 
ing for the press a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts in his library, with palmographic and 
bibhographical notes ; and he was engaged 
upon a second volume of the catalogue of’ 
his museum. Both library and museum, it 
is gratifying to know, are strictlv entailed. 
The latter collection is justly ranaed as one 
of the wonders of the Peak. ‘ It is rich in 
Greek, Homan, Mexican, and medimval an- 
tiquities ; and its collection of Samian ware, 
particularly that part of it which once be- 
longed to the Cook collection at York, i» 
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very fine. But it is in prehistoric Celtic, and 
to a degree in Anglo-Saxon antiquities, that 
it chiefly excels other ju’lvate museums.’ 

Thomas Bateman’s father, WiLLiAM Bate- 
man, F.S.A. (1787-1885), following in the 
footsteps of Pegge and Major Roolte, made 
excavations into several of the barrows of the 
Peak district, and communicated some of the 
rt'sults to the ‘ Archieologia.’ Ilis memo- 
randa of the ‘ Opening of Tumuli, principally 
at. Middleton by Youlgrave, from 1821 to 
1 832,' were ai*raiiged by his son, and ])ublished 
in vol. i. of C. It. Smith’s ‘ Collectanea An- 
tiqua.’ William Bateman died 1 1 June 1835, 
when w'ithin a month of completing his forty- 
eighth year. 

[Athonaemn, 7 Sept, 1861, pp. 321-2; Reli- 
quary, ii. 87-97; Gent. JVIag. (1861), xi. 460-2 ; 
Journ. Hrit. Archaeol. Assoc, xviii. 362-7 ; ('ox’s 
Churches of Derbyshire, vol. ii.^ja5««//<.] G. O. 

BATEMAN, WILLIAM (1298 P-1355), 
bishop of Norwich, who is also called, from j 
his birthplace, William of Norwich, was 
born about 1298. Ilis parents’ names were ' 
AN'illiam and Margery. Ilis father was one * 
of the principal citizens of Norwich, having 
no less than eleven times filled the office of 
bailiff* of the city (Norwich had no mayor 
till 1403), of which he sat as the represen- 
tative in the parliament of 182(5-7. The 
future bishop had two elder brothers, both 
of whom attained eminence. The flrst- 
born. Sir Bartholomew Bateman, of Flixton, 
Norfolk, was knighted by Edward III for 
his martial prowess in the French w'ars. 
The second became an abbot. William, the 
third son, received his education in his native 
city, probably in the school attached to the 
priory of Norwich. Thence ho passed to Cam- 
bridge, where he devoted himself to the study 
of canon and civil law, proceeded us doctor of 
civil law at an early age, and in his thirtieth 
year was collated by Bishop Ayreminne [q. v.] 
to the archdeaconry of Norwich, 8 Dec. 1328 
(Le Neve, Fasti (ed. Hardy), ii. 479). He 
•was introduced by Ayreminne to the court of 
Pope John XXit at Avignon. The young 
civilian's ability soon manifested itself, and 
the pope endeavoured to bind to himself one 
who seemed likely to fill an influential place 
in English politics. By his desire Bateman 
took up his residence at the papal court, 
where he rose through various lucrative and 
dignified offices until finally, in that or the 
succeeding pontificate, he was appointed 
auditor of tlie palace. He is said to have 
fulfilled the duties of this office with such 
inflexible justice and solidity of judgment 
that he wpj» regarded both by the pope and 
his court as Hhe flower ot civihans and 


canonists' (Warren’s. i?ooA: ; Peck’s Z)c- 
' siderata Curiosa, lib. vii. p. 240). He re- 
tained the same high reputation with John’s 
' successor, Benedict Xll (1334), by whose 
provision he was made dean of Lincoln, 
which dignity we find him holding in 1340 
(IjE Neve, ii. 32; Peck, u.8. p. 240). I’d- 
ward Ill’s wars with France had now begun, 
and Bateman speedily entered on the long 
, series of diplomatic negotiations which chu- 
: racteri.sed the last decade of his life. Bate- 
man’s vigorous mind, business-like habits, 
and intimate knowledge of law in both its 
provinces, specially fitted him for diplomat ic 
I employment. He was on two occasions des- 
patched from Avignon by the pope to en- 
deavour to efi’ect a reconciliation Tietwcen the 
French and English monarchs (Peck, M..f.), 
and on 20 May 1 348 he was empowered, with 
Hugh Despenser and others, by Edward HI 
to negotiate for a peace with the French 
ambassadors before ('lenient VI, the king 
declaring that he was unable to send a solemn 
embassage until he liad received satisfaction 
from Philip of \'alois for his breaches of 
the truce. The same year, 19 Dec., the see 
of Norwich became vacant by the death 
of Bishop Antony Beke, and Clement gave 
j Bateman the bishopric by ‘ provision.’ Hr 
was consecrated by the pope at Avignon on 
23 May 1844 (Le Neve, ii. 464). A few 
months after his consecration he was com- 
j missioned by the king to present letters to 
j Clement for a final peace, and once more to- 
treat with the ambassadors of Philip before 
the pope as mediator (Rymer’s Fcedera, iii. 
pt. i. 1 9). The limits of this article forbid the 
i attempt to particularise all the repeated and 
for the most part fruitless negot.iations, in the 
prosecution of which the Bishop of Norwich 
was during the next ten years repeatedly 
; crossing the sea accompanied by other ani- 
’ bassadors. To do this would be to give a 
summary of the history of the period. »Suffice 
it to say that we find him thus employed on 
28 July, 25 Sejit., and 11 Oct. 1348; lOMarch, 
13 April 1349; 15 May 1350 ; 27 June,. 
26 July 1361; 19 Feb. 1362; 30 March, 
28 Aug., and, finally, 30 Oct. 1354 — an em- 
bassy in the fulfilment of which he ter- 
minated his life (Rymer’s Fwd. iii. pt. i. 19, 
62, 166, 173, 176, 182, 183, 184, 196, 226,. 
227, 263, 276, 283, 289). His repeated se- 
lection by the king for these difficult and 
delicate negotiations is an evidence of the 
confidence reposed in his wisdom, statesman- 
ship, and intimate acquaintance with the 
tortuous policy of the papal court. On his 
consecration Bishop Bateman at once carried 
out a visitation of his diocese with remarkable 
courage and vigour. He fearlessly asserted 
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liis visitatorial authorit y over the great abbey 
of St. Kdmundsbury. The claim was as 
.strenuously ro.si8ted by th(^ abbot. It was 
an old ((uai*rel, inherit ed by both parties from 
their pro<lecessors. It embittei-ed tlui first 
three years of Bishop Bateman’s episcopate, 
and brought him into direct collision with 
tlu'judicial power. He excommunicated the 
abbot’s attorney, who served a proc(‘Ss on 
him. 'I’he attorney brought an action against 
the liishop, Avho was cast in this as well as in 
the more important suit with the abbot. A 
AV'rit of error sued for by the bishop only re- 
sulted in the confirmation of the judgment. 
Bateman, however, stoutly repiuliated the 
authority of a temporal court over spiritual 
])er.sons, and refused either to pay the fine 
imposed or to absolve the attorney. ITis 
cattle and goods were consequently dis- 
ti'ained, his temporalities seized, and his 
person was threatened with arrest ( Hymku’s 
iii. pt. i. 118; Bury Bey/sfers, ajnid 
Blomefield ; Hist. Norf. ii, .’HM)). Unwcairied 
in the assertion of his episcopal immunities 
he ajqiealed to the council called by Arch- 
bishop Stratford at St. Paul’-s, 2o Sept. l.‘147, 
against this scandalous invasion of the privi- 
leges of the spirituality by the temporal 
])Ower. How the matter ended appears not 
to be recorded. 

The sam<^ undaunted assert ion of his right s 
Avas shown in his excommunication of Robert, 
Bord Moidey, the lord-lieutenant of the 
county, for tlie crime of poaching on the 
e])iscopal manors. Equally unmoved by the 
entreaties and the threats of t he king and 
the nobles, he compelled the offender to do 
jmblic penance, by walking with bare head 
and feet through the streets of Norwich to 
the cathedral, carrying a huge wax taper, 
Avhich, after openly confessing his crime and 
humbly asking absolution, he offered on the 
high altar (Godwin, T)e Prcpsul. (ed. Rich- 
ardson), ii. 14; Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 
115). A dispute with the commonalty of j 
Lynn as to certain municipal rights ended 
in a compromise, the substantial victory re- 
maining with the bishop (Blomefield, ii. 
364). 

In 13-19 England was visited by ‘ the 
black death.’ No part of the country suffered 
more severely titan Norfolk and Suffolk, 
comprising the diocese of Norwich. The 
mortality among the clergy was frightful. 
The annual average of institutions to bene- 
fices tor the five years from the Lady-days 
of 1344 and 1349 had been 81. During the j 
3 'ear ending Lady-day 1350 the number 
amounted to 831. The number of clergy j 
swept away in the diocese of Norwich alone ! 
cannot be sert at less than 2,000. The bishop’s | 


brother. Sir Bartholomew Bateman, died in 
thi.s year, and presumably of the plague. 
During the whole of this time of pestilence 
Bi.8hop Bateman remained unflinchingly at 
his post, never leaving his diocese for a single 
day, often institul.ing as many as twenty 
clergy at once. Till the plague was stayed 
he travelled t hrough his diocese, never stay- 
ing long in one place, and ‘ followed by the 
troops of clergy who came to be instituted 
to the benefices vacated by death. So many 
i parishes being left without incumbents, there 
was a fear lest the supply of clergy shotild be 
inade(piate to the draught upon it. Bishop 
Bateman applied to Po 2 )e Clement VI for 
direction, Avho issued a bull authorising 
him to ordain sixty young men two years 
under the canonical age, a permission of 
which he availed himself I 0 a very small 
extent ’ (.Iessopp, Diocesan Hist. Norivich, 

pp. 118-21). 

One im])ortant outcome of this appalling 
calamity was the foundation in the following 
year, 1350, by Bishop Bateman of the col- 
lege at C-hirnbridge, to which, as a mark of 
his si)ecial devotion to the blessed 'I’rinity, 
he gave the name of Trinity Hall. The 
bishop’s object in this foundation, which 
was designed solely for students of eanon 
and civil law, was to recruit the thinned 
ranks of the clergy of his diocese with men 
trained in those studies. For this purpose 
he became po.ssessor of a hostel which had 
been purchased by .lohn of Crawden, prior of 
hlly, as a place to which the monks of his house 
might retire for study, giving them in ex- 
change six rectories in his diocese. His inten- 
tion had been to found a master and twenty 
fellows, besides scholar8,,who were each to 
say a prescribed office, ‘ De Trinitate,’ on 
rising and going to bed, always to speak 
Latin, to disjmte three times a week on some 
point of canon or civil law, and haAe the 
Holy Scripture read aloud during meals. 
I’he royal charter of foundation bears date 
20 Nov. 1350. Bateman’s death in 1355 pre- 
vented the full accomidiahment of his scheme. 
At that time the body consisted only of 
the master, three fellows, and two scholars. 
A license for building a chapel was given by 
the bisho^^ef Ely on 30 May 1352, to which 
the founror bequeathed vestments, jewels, 
and plate. In the list of books given by the 
bishop to his new colle^ theology is repre- 
sented only by a small Bible, together with 
a Compendium and a Recapitulation of the 
Bible, all the rest being books of canon or 
civil law. His own private library, however, 
reverting to the college after his death, was 
more adequately furnished with theological 
works. Two years previously, 1348, a clergy- 
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man of Bateman’s diocese, Edmund (lonville, the high altar of the cathedral at Avignon, 
rector of Terrington, had obtained license the ]>ati'iarch of Jerusalem officiating, and the 
from Edward III to found a college for whole body of cardinals attending the ob- 
twenty scholars in honour of the Annuncia- 8e<iuics with the exception of one detained 
tion of the Blessed Virgin. Gonville died by illiniss (Hohkrt OF Bostox, Chron. Ant/l. 
before his foundation had been fully esta- inter .Scriptoi'. Peti’oburg. p. Idu). Trinity 
blished, and had he not named Bishop Bate- ; Hall still prest^rves their founder’s cup and 
man as his executor the whole design would ■ cover of silver-gilt, bearing his arms. An 
probably have collapsed. Bateman carried image of the Trinity in a tabernacle, silver- 
out Gonville’s scheme as a second foundei*, gilt, given by him to the high altar of Nor- 
t hough with some important changes in its wicli Cathedral, as well as a smaller one, 
character, 21 Dec. 1.‘151. lie removed the . shared the fate of superstitious images at the 
college to its present site, lU'ar lus earlier : Heformation (AVjiauton, Anyl. Sarr. i. 414). 
foundation, and substituted for Gonville’s , Of the two mezzotint portraits of Bishop 
statutes a selection from those of Trinity j Bateman, that by J. Faber in his series of 
Hall, by which the requirement of an almost > Founders (1714) is entirely a fancy produc- 
exclusively theological training was abo- ■ tion. That by W. llobins (c. 1781), accord- 
lishe<l. On 17 Sept. 1353 Bateman, as founder i ing to Warren’s Book, was taken from an 
of the two societ ies, ratiffed an agreement of ' im])ression of his episcopal seal, 
fraternal affect ion and mutual help between ! [Do Viui et IVlorte AVillielmi Batianan, apud 
them ‘as scions of the same stock,’ the pro- : Peek, Desiderat. Curios, lib. vii. pp. 2.39-42; 
cedence, however, being assigned to the | Warren’s Book, at Trinity Hall ; Godwin, 
members of Trinity Hall, ‘ tanqiiam frat res j Be Pnesnl. (ed. Richardson), ii. 14; Wharton's 
primogeniti’ (Warkkn’s JifonA;; IMuLLlXOnii’s j AngJ. Sacr. i, 4H ; Bloinefiekl’s Hist, of Xorfolk 
Hist, of Unio. of Cambridge, i, 246 ; Cooenit’s 
Memorials of Cambridge, i. 99). Bateman’s 
inteivst in the university of Cambridge, in 
which in his own words he had ‘ received 
the first elements of learning, and, though 
undeservedly, the doctor’s degree,’ had been , 
shown at an earlier period by a gift of 100/. I BATES, .lOAII (1741-1799), musician,, 
(equal to 1,500/. of our present money), as a ' born at Halifa.x 19 March 1740-1, received 
sum from which members of .the university , his early education at Dr. Ogden’s school, 
might borrow on pledges up to 4/. Such and learned music from Hartley, organist of 
donations were at that period not at all rare ' llochdah!. He went afterwards to Man- 
(Caius’s Hist. Acad. 133; Cooper’s Memo- Chester to Dr. Parnell’s school, and while 
rials, i. 100). there he was much struck by the organ-jday- 

The last year of Bateman’s busy life was I ing of Robert Wainwright, organist of the 
marked by no less than three of those diplo- i collegiate church. He Avas subsequently 
matic missions on Avhich he had so often, sent to Eton, Avhere, on 2 Aug. 1756, he ob- 
and on the whole so fruitlessly, crossed the tained a scholarship. While he was at Eton 
Channel. He was again commissioned, j he was deprived of music altogether, but he 
30 March 1354, with Clinton, earl of Hunt- kept up his practice by playing on imaginaiy 
ingdon, and others, to negotiate a final peace keys on the table. ()ne of the masters, JUr. 
with Franco (Rymkr’s Fa^d. iii. pt. i. 275) ; G. Graham, discovered his passion for music, 
and again, on 28 Aug. of the same year, to and, being himself an enthusiastic amateur, 
treat with the French ambassadors before gave him much encouragement. On 31 July 
the pope {ibid. p. 283). But Edward’s terms 1758 he was nominated for a scholarshij) at 
were refused by the French kin^. Once King’s College, Cambridge. But he was 
again, and for the last time, 30 Oct., Bishop not admitted fo the college till 4 May 1760. 
Bateman set out on his fami^^ journey, About this time he obtained a university 
accompanied by Henry, duke,.<^€ijanca8ter, scholarship. He took the degree of B.A. in 
and Michael Northburgh, bishi^ of^ London, 1764, and of M.A. in 1767. Iluring his term 
to treat before the pope concerning the king’s of residence in Cambridge he got up and 
castles and lands in France {ibid. ja. 289). himself conducted a performance of the 
The negotiations were prolonged. The new ‘ Messiah ’ in his native town, that occasion 
year found the commissioners still at Avignon, being the first on which an oratorio had 
The delay was fatal. A sudden sickness, been performed north of the Trent. In his 
ularly attriWted to poison, attacked the orchestra llerschel, the astronomer, played 
tiii^op, and he died on the festival of the first violin. Shortly afterwards he succeeded 
Epiphany, 6 Jan. 1365. He was buried before to a fellowship at King’s and was appointed 


11 . sq.; itymors roctiern, vol. iii. pt. i. 

Mullinger's TJnivoi’sity of Cambridge, i. 239-47 
Cooper’s JMemorials of Cambridge, i. 99-101 
Masters’s Hist, of C, C. C., by Ijamb, p. 29 ; 
Jes.sopp’s Hist, of Dioc. of Norwich, pp. 1 17-23.} 

K. V. 
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<‘ollogii tutor. The attention of Loi'd Sancl- 
wifih, the first lord of the admiralty, whose 
second son was a jui])il of Dates, was at this 
time att.ract(5d to his wotiderfnl musical and 
general talents, and ho made him his private 
.secretary, and j)rocurod for him a small post 
in the ])ost-othce worth 100/. a year. In 
March 1770 tliis appointment was vacated 
for a more impe^rtant and lucrative one, that 
of commissioner of the victualling ofiice, ob- 
tained through the same interest, and in the 
same year ho was appointed to the post of con- 
ductor to the Concertsof Ancient Music, which 
had just been start(*d. By this time he had 
written a ‘ Treatise on Harmony,’ which was 
translated into German. On 21 Dec. 1780 he 
married his ptipil, Miss Sarah Ilarrop [see 
Baths, SarahJ. In 1788, in conjunction with 
Lord Fitzwilliam and Sir WatKin Williams 
Wynn, he set on foot the commemoration i 
of Handel, wdiich took pla(;e in Westminster ! 
Abbey in Afay and Juno 1784. At these j 
performances he hehl the post of conductor. I 
Soon after this the king appointed him a i 
commissioner of the customs, and about the | 
same time his name appears as vice-pr(*sident 
of Westminster Hospital and as director of 
Greenwich Hospital. He subsequently in- 
vested all his own and his wife’s fortune in 
the unfortunate project of the Albion Mills, 
and when these were burnt in 1791, he was 
nearly ruined. The ve.\ation and trouble 
resulting from this mischance brought on 
<snys Burney) a complaint in his chest which 
finally proved fatal. In 1708 he resigned the 
conductorship of the Ancient Concerts, and 
on 8 June 1799 he died. A portrait of Joah 
Bates and his Avifo, by F. Coates, R.A., is in 
the possession of H. Littleton, Esq. 

[Burney’s Ilistoiy of Music; Rees’s Cyclopaedia 
(1819) ; Burney’s Account of the Commemonition 
of Handol (1785); Harmonicon for 1831 ; Busby’s 
Concort-rooin Anecdotes ; Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians; Documents and Registers 
of King’s and Christ’s Colleges, Cambridge ; 
Gent. Mag. vol. Ixix. pt. i. p. 632; Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 6863 and 6402 ; information from 
3Ir. W. H. Husk.] J. A. F. M. 

BATES, JOSHUA (1788-1 864), for many 
years head of the banking house of Baring, 
was bom at Weymouth, near Boston, U.S.A., 
in 1788. He was the only son of Colonel 
Joshna Bates of that place, and his family 
Avas among the first of those that emigrated 
to Now England from the mother country. 

At the age offifteen, Joshua Bates entered 
the counting-house of W. II. Gray, a mer- 
chant of high position and large business in 
Boston, and was shortly afterwards received 
into the office of Gray’s father, with whom 


j he remained till he was twenty-one. Upon 
coming of ago he (mened business in partnor- 
i ship with a Mr. Beckford, who had been a 
shipmaster in Gray’s service. Upon the de- 
claration of war with England in 1812, many 
j business houses collapsed, and the young 
■ firm of Bates & Beckford fell in the gtmeral 
crash. Gray, who was at that time the 
largest shipowner in the country, at once 
offered Bates re-employment, and despatched 
him to Europe as his general agent for the 
I superintendence of his afiairs. Bates then, 

! making London his residence, visited the 
I various great ports of the continent in tlui 
! course of his duties. On one of these oc- 
j casions he made the acquaintance and won 
I the respect of Mr. Peter Labouchere by a 
disinterest ed action. Shortly after this, on 
the failure in Tjondon in 1826 of Samuel 
Williams, an American banker. Bates wrote 
for counsel to Labouchere, who advised him 
to wait, but placed 20,(X)()/. to his credit at 
Baring’s. Bates shortly afterwards formed 
a partneivship with .Tohn Baring (third son 
of Sir Thomas), and t,he American business 
! rapidly fell into their hands. This connection 
' lasted two years, at the end of which time 
i they were both admitted partners in Baring 
t Brothers, in which firm, in course of time. 
Bates became senior parlaier. 

In 1854 a joint comTnission was proposed 
by the English and American governments 
for the final consideration of certain claims 
arising from the peace of 1815. Bates was 
chosen as appellant arbiti’at or, and succeeded 
in discharging the delicate functions of his 
ofiice to the satisfaction of both govern- 
ments. Some of his decisions contain com- 
pendious discussions of important questions 
of international law. The amounts in private 
claims run into millions of dollars. 

Bates was a benefactor to the city of 
Boston, having practically founded the I3os- 
ton Public Library us it now exists. The 
nucleus of a library, with a few books, had 
existed before, but in 1 862, on receiving the 
report of a committee appointed to consider 
the (question of raising a public library in 
the city. Bates at once ofiered to make a 
donation sufficient to enable the institution 
to be immediately established, and gave the 
sirni of 60,(XX) dollars for the purchase of 
books, on condition that the city provided 
a suitable building for their reception. This 
sum was funded, and the interest only used 
for the purchase of books. He afterwards 
made a second donation of nearly 27,000 
books, costing even more than the amount 
of his first gift. The library was opened in 
1854; and the large hall of the building 
has been named after its benefactor the Bates 
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JIall. With respect to this library, Bates 
remarks in one of his letters to the mayor of 
Boston, that his own experience as a poor 
boy convinced him of the great advantages 
■of such an institution. He says : ‘ Having 
no money to spend and no place to go to, 
and not being able to pay for a fire or light 
in my own room, I could not pay for books, 
and the best way I could pass my evenings 
was to sit in a book store and read, as I w'as 
kindly permitted to do.' 

Bates married, in 1813, a member of the 
♦Sturgis family of Boston. An only son was 
accidentally killed when out shooting. His 
only daughter married M. Sylvan Van de 
Wey'er, long the Belgian minister in London, 
and survived her father. Ho died 24 Sept. 
1 864, at the age of seventy-six. 

f American .fournal of Eilucation, vol. ii. and 
vol. vii. ; Article by O. Ticknor in North Ame- 
rican Ileviow, vol. xciii. ; Lippincott’s M^tga^ine, 
vol. iii. ; Boston Town Council Memorial to 


Bates.] 


It. H. 


BATES, SABAH (d. 1811), wife of 
Joali Bates [see Bates, .Ioah, 1741-1799], 
was born in an obscure ulace in Lancashire, 
of humble pai'ents namccl ITarrop. She was 
educated in Halifax, the birthplace of her 
husband, and worked for some time in a fac- 
tory in that town. On one occasion she 
sang in public there, and was heard by Dr. 
Howard^ of Leicester, who prophesied that 
‘ she would one day throw all the English, 
nay even the Italian, female singers far be- 
hind her.’ While she resumed her ordinary 
occupations. Dr. Howard sounded her praises 
in London, until at last the Sandwich Catch 
Club deputed him to bring her to London, 
where she met with very great success. Here 
she studied Italian music under Sacchini, and 
the compositions of Handel and the older 
masters under her future husband. She was 
a successful concert singer, both before and 
after her marriage with .Toah Bates, which 
took place in 1780. Her chief success was 
made in sacred music, which she delivered 
with much impressiveness. Among her secu- 
lar songs the most famous was Purcell’s 
‘Mad Bess.’ She is said to have brought 
her husband 6,000/. or 7,000/. as a marriage 
portion, the tangible results of her popularity 
as an artist. Her success, it is said, gave a ; 
great impetus to the cultivation of music j 
among the factory girls in the north of Eng- 
land. Mrs. Bates died at Foley Place on | 
11 Dec. 1811. ! 

[Authorities as given under Bates, Joah; 
Dibdin’s Musical Tour ; Cambridge Chronicle for ■ 
6 Oct. 1781 ; Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxi. part ii. ! 
p, 597.] J. A. F. M. 


BATES, THOMAS (Jl. 1704-1719), 
surgeon, appears from the preface to bis 
‘ Enchiridion of Fevers common to Seamen 
in the Mediterranean,’ 12mo, published in 
London in 1709, to have served for five years 
as a naval surgeon in that part of the world. 
Subsequently he practised in Ijondon, and 
distinguished himself by his patriotic and 
enlightened eflbrts during the cuttle plague 
of 1714. This epidemic, which is said to have 
destroyed a million and a half of cattle in 
j western Europe in 1711-14, had made its 
I appearance in England, where it had been 
unknown for centuries, and had reached the 
Islington cowyards. The energetic measures 
j adopted by the privy council on Bates’s 
suggestions proved so elfectual that, at a 
sacrifice of six thousand head of cattle, it 
was stamped out within three months, to the 
astonishment of continental nations (Fle- 
ming, Animal l*lagui>.Sf vol. i.). The reports 
are preserved among the Treasury I’apers; 
and a ‘ Brief Account of the Contagious Di.s- 
temper among Cows in 1714,' by Thomas 
Bates, appears in ‘ Phil. Trans.’ 1718 (abrd. 
ed. vi. 375). Bates was elected a fellow of 
the Boyal Society in December 1718, and 
was admitted into the society 8 Jan. 1719. 
The date of his death is uncertain. 

[Preface to Bates’s Enchiridion, 12mo (Lon- 
don, 1709) ; Calendar of State Papoi’s, Treasury, 

1 709-1 6 ; Fleming’s Hist. Animal Plagues, rol. i. 
(London, 1870), pp. 257-324 ; Diet. UsueldeMM. 
et Chirurg. V4t^rinaire (Paris, 1859), p. 3(52; 
Books of Royal Society at Burlington House.] 

H. M. C. 

BATES, WILLI. VM, D.D. (1626-1699), 
who has been called the ‘ silver-tongued ’ 
divine, was bora in London in November 
1626. All the authorities state that he was 
the son of a distinguished physician, author 
among other things of ‘ Elenchus Motuum 
nuperorum in Anglia simul ac Juris Begii et 
Parliamentarii brevis Narratio’ (Paris, 1649; 
Frankfort, 1660). But the ‘Elenchus’ is 
by George Bate [q. v.]. Hence this pater- 
nity must be dismissed. Bates was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and was of Emmanuel 
College originally and of King’s College 
later (1644). In 1647 ho proceeded B.A. 
He was a presbyterian. His first living was 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, London, one of 
the richest in the church. Here he remained 
as vicar until the Act of Uniformity was 
passed, when he threw in his lot with the 
‘ two thousand’ of 1662. 

Contemporaneously with his ministi^ at 
St. Dunstan’s, he united with certain of the 
‘ evangelical ’ cleigy in carrying on a lecture 
in Cripplegate church under the name of 
‘ Morning Exercise.’ 
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In the negotiations for tlie restoration of 
Charles IT, Bates look part. Koyal favour 
came to him, and he Avas appointed one of 
the royal chaplains. In 1060 he acted as one 
of the commissioners of the abortive Savoy 
conferejice. Fn 10(51 his own university (of 
Cambridge) conferred on hin> (he degree of 
]).l). by royal mandate. At the same time 
he Ava.s urged to accept the deanery of Lich- 
field and Coventry, but like Baxter, Calamy, 
JSIanton, and others, he declined office of 
the kind. Ijater, Bates conducOal the di.s- 
cus.sion between the non con form i.sts and 
Bishops Bearson, Gunning, and Sj)arrow. In 
1065 Bates took the oath imposed by the 
])arliament which met at Oxford ‘that he 
Avouhl not. at any time endeaA’our an altera- 
t ion in the goA'ernment of church or state.’ 
In this he was supported by John II owe and 
JVIatthoAv Boole, although llichard Baxter 
refused it. 

In 1008 .some of the more moderate 
churchmen endeaAoured to Avork out a scheme 
of comprehension. Tii this Bate.s, Baxter, and 
Manton co-operated. But t he bishops marred 
all by their uncompromising attitude. A 
little later he joined in the presentation of a 
j)etition to the king for ‘ relief of noncon- 
lormi.sts.’ His majesty receiA'ed him gra- 
ciously, but nothing came of it. Again 
in 1074, under the conduct of Tillotson 
and Still ingfleet, a fresh edbrt Avas made 
toAvards comprehension through Bates, but 
once more the bishops violently oppo.sed it. 
After the acce.ssion of .lames II, the disabili- 
ties and sufferings of the nonconformists in- 
crea.sed. Bates Avas at Baxter’s side Avhen 
Jeffreys browbeat and insulted Baxter and 
his associates. 

Of his private influence in ‘high places’ 
one OAudeuce remains in his successful inter- 
cession with the archbishop (Tillotson) in 
behalf of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, bishop of 
Durham, who had been excepted from tlie 
act of indemnity of 1090. 

On the accession of William III and 
Mary, Bates delivered tAA’o speeches .to their 
majesties in behalf of the dissenters.* In 
the last years of his life he Avas pastor of 
the pi*e8byterian church of Hackney. He 
died there 14 July 1699, aged seventy-four, 
having outlived and preached the funeral 
sermons of Baxter, Manton, Jacomb, and 
Clarkson. 

His Avorks issued ‘ occasionally ’ were first 
collected into a folio in 1700; the modern 
edition is in 4 vols. 8vo. They all treat 
theology practically. The chief of them 
are : 1. ‘ Harmony of the Divine Attributes ’ 
(1697). 2. ‘Considerations on the Existence 
of God and Immortality of the Soul ’ (1676). 


3. ‘Four Last Things — Death, Judgment, 
Heaven, and Hell’ (1691). 4. ‘Spiritual 

Perfection' (1099). 5. ‘\itm Solcctorum 

aliquot Virorum’ (London, 1081). As a 
preacher he avus held to be the ‘ politest ’ of 
all the nonconformi.sts. John IIoAve’s fune- 
ral sermon to Bates’s memory, printed Avitli 
Bates’s Avorks, remains his most durable 
monument. 

[B.aliirKir’sNonconfovrai.sts’ Memorial, i.l 15-20 ; 
Kippi.s’s Biogr. llritannica; Wilson’s Jlistory of 
Dissi'nting (ffinrehes ; Cuimingham's English- 
men, iv. 191-4; William.s’s Library MSS.] 

A. B. Cx. 

BATESFORD, JOHN DE (d. 1 3 1 9 ), j udg t;, 
Avas .setit Avith William llaAvard as _]u.sticc 
of assize into tlie counties of York, Northum- 
berland, Wc.stmoreland, Lanca.ster, Notting- 
ham, and Derby in 12‘J3. The commission 
of justice of assize Avas a temporary expedient 
intended to relit*ve the pre.s.sure f)f busine.s.s, 
which began to AA'eigh lieaA’ily upon tberegular 
iustices itinci’ant at the close of the reign of 
Henry HI. The first commission Avas issued 
by EtlAvard I in 1274, and AA*as succeeded by 
others at irregular inteiwals until 1311, AA'heii 
the last of the.se special commissions aa’us 
issued. The commi.ssiou aa'us in force for a 
year. In 1301 Batesford aa'us sent by the king 
into the counties of Southampton, Surrey, 
and Sussex Avith a special mandate empoAA'er- 
ing him to treat Avith the knights, ‘ probi 
homines,’ and ‘ communitates’ of these coun- 
ties for a supply of grain required by the king. 
In 1307 he Avas put on the commission of 
Trailbaston, a special commission i.ssued for 
tlie trial of a peculiar class of criminals who 
went about in gangs armed with clubs (baston, 
baton), ‘ beating, Avounding, maltreating, ami 
killing many in the kingdom ’ for hire, fn 
1308 he Avas summoned AA'ith the re.st of the 
I justices to attend the king’s coronation. In 
I 1310 he was placed on the commisssion of oyer 
and terminer for the counties of Warwick 
and Leicester, for the trial of offenders in- 
dicted before the conservators of the peace. 
In 1811 he Avas sent as a justice of assize 
into Hampshire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, 
ComAA'aU, and Devon, and in the same year, 
having quitted parliament Avithout obtaining 
permission from the king, he was peremptorily 
recalled, and ordered not to absent himself 
in future without the king’s license. Between 
1295 and 1318 he was regularly summone<l 
to parliament, and from the fact that his 
name does not occur in the writ issued to 
summon the parliament of 1319, it may bo 
inferred that he was tlien dead. In 1320 his 
executors were ordered to cause the records 
of the proceedings before him as justice of 
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nssize or otherwise to bo transmitted to the 
exchequer. 

[Rot, Pari. i. 99,408 ; Pari. Writs, ii. div. ii. 
pt. i. 8, 17, o7, 100-2, 404, pt. ii. 33, 38, 148; 
Dugiltile’s Cliron. Ser. 3o,] J. M. R. 

BATESON, THOMAS (1580?-1020.^), 
musical composer, Avas one of tlie greatest of 
the Elizabethan madrigal composers. 'I’be first 
fact that can be ascertained with certainty 
concei’ning him is that in loOl) he was ap- 
pointed organist of Chester Cathedral. To 
the collection of madi'igals in praise of C^ueen 
Elizabeth, known as the ‘Trium]»lis of ( )riana,’ 
h(* was to have contributed ‘When Oriana 
walkt to tain? the ayre,’ but his composition 
was sent in too late, ami was tlierefore in- 
cluded in the c,ol lection of his own works, 
published in ItiO l, and entitled ‘ First Set of 
Madrigals.’ In the (h;dication to Sir William 
Norres ho alludes to his composition in terms 
which imply that he was (juite young at this 
tiim?. He calls himsedf ‘ pract itioner in mu- 
sic.’ On 24 Mai'ch KiOH-t) he was appointed 
vicar-choral of the cathedral of the Holy and 
T’ndividcid Trinity, Dublin, and ono A])ril of 
the same yi'ar he is described as ‘ vicar and 
organist of this church,’ Thus the date Ifil I, 
coinmonly given as that in which he loft 
Cluister, must be too late. At this time he 
was much ]>ati*onisod by Lord Chichestejr. 
In 1618 he publislu.-d a ‘ Second Set of Ma- 
drigals,’ and on the title-page he is described 
as ‘ bachelor of musick, organist, and master 
of the children of the cathedral church of 
the Blessed Trinity, Dublin.’ He must thus 
have taken a musical degree by this time, 
and it is supposed that he was the first person 
to receive such a degree in the university of 
Dublin. Besides the publishe<l madrigals, 
manuscript com^iositions by Bateson are con- 
tained in the Brit ish Museum (TS/. MSS. 905, 
A.dd. MSS. 61698), and a number of madri- 
gals in the handwriting of John Iramyns 
are in the Fit z william Museum at Cambridge. 

[Hawkins’s History of Music; Barrett’s Glee 
and Madrigal Writers ; maniwcript music in tho 
British Mu.seum and Fitzwilliam Museum ; 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.]. 

J. A. F. M. 

BATESON, Wn.LIAM HENRY (1812- 
1881), master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was bom at Liverpool, 3 Juno 1812, 
and was a son of Richard Bateson, a merchant 
of that town. Ho was educated at Shrews- 
bury School under Dr. Samuel Butler, was en- 
tered at St. John’s College,Cambridgo, 1 2 J une 
1829, and came into residence in I8t31. He 
took his degree in 1836 as senior optime in 
mathematics, and third in the first class of the 
classical tripos. He was elected to a fellow- 
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! ship in February 1837, and b('came second 
^ master of a school at Leiccstei’. He wa.s 
afterwards elected head ma.ster, but never 
took up the ortice. He at first intended to 
go to the bar, where those who know him 
best believed that ho would havtj obtained a 
great succ(*ss ; but he took oixh.'rs and re- 
(uraed to Cambridge. In 1840 he became 
chaplain of Horningsoa, ami a few years 
later vicar of Madingley. During this time 
ho examined for the classical tripos, and took 
private pupils, one of wliom was Charles 
King.sley. In 1846 he Avas appointed senior 
bursar of his college, and applied hinjself to 
reform abuses Avhich had crept into tho ad- 
ministration of the revenues. In October 
1848 ho was elected public orator after a 
conte.st Avith Rowland Williams, of King’s 
College. Tn 1850 he Avas made secretai’y of 
a commission td^ihquirc into the state, disci- 
pline, studies, and revenues of the university 
and the colleges of Cambridge. In 1857 he 
Avas elected master of his college and married. 
In 18.58 ho Ijecame vice-chancellor. He took 
an active part in university busine.s8 as a 
member of the council ot the senate, to 
which in his later years he Avas secretary. 
IJe Avas generally regarded us the head of 
i tho liberal party in academical matters. Ho 
Avorked very hard as a member of the govern- 
ing bodies of ShrcAVsbury, Rugby, and the 
Perse schools, and he exerted himself in pro- 
I moting the higher education of Avomen. In 
; 1872 ho was appointed, with man others, a.s 
I a member of a commission to inquire irito 
j the property and income of the universitie.s 
1 of ()xford and Cambridge, and in 1880 ho 
succeeded Chief-Justice Cockburn as member 
! of the exocutiA'e commission of 1877. Ho 
gave valuable evidence before parliamentary 
committees on the admission of non-collegia to 
students to the university, and on the aboli- 
tion of uniA’crsity tests. Within tho Avails 
of his own college he took a prominent share 
in framing the new statutes of 1881, and he 
developed its educational resources by unob- 
trusive generosity. He was di.stinguished by 
an acute judgment and a remarkably sweet 
and tender character. His patience and 
industry made him an excellent man of 
business. He died on 27 March 1881, from 
a sudden attack of spasmodic bronchitis, and 
left a gap in the university v ery difficult to 
be supplied. 

[Biographical Notices by J. C. Sandys in tlie 
Eagle, No. Ixv. 1881, and by Rev. T. G. Bonnpy, 
Cambridge RevieAv, 30 March 1881 ; private in- 
formation.] O. B. 

BATH, Eabl of. [See Pultbnby, Wil- 
liam.] 
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BATHE or BATHONIA, bk 

{tl. 1 !if>()), judfi’o, is said to liavo bet'ii a younger 
brother of Walter do JJatlio, and to have 
Ix'oii born at the family sent, JJatho JTouse, 
North Tawton, Devon (Prixob, Worthies of 
00 ; PoLwifKm, History of Devon ^ 
i. 24.‘1 ), but Foss 1 brows doubt on these state- 
ments. On IH Aug. 12d() he is entered in the 
Fines Polls as succeeding to the chattels of 

I high de Ibithonia ‘chsricus’ (probably there- 
tbre his uncle, though he himself, a layman, 
is once called ‘ ch'.ricus ’), and ofKcer of the 
l\ing’s wardrobe under dolm, slierilfof Buck- 
inghamshire 7 ITeury Ifl, and of Berkshire 

I I Henry IH, and ju-stice of the Jews. In 
\’2'2Ci Henry de Bathonia was engaged as 
attorney for Warin hi Despenser in a suit 
against Nicholas de St. Bridget for a debt of 
4.^ marks. He was a judge of the common 
]»h*as (Poi.whbm:) from midsummer 1238 to 
1250. In 1240 he was on the commission 
of assize for Hertford and the southern 
counties, being next in rank to William of 
^'ork, ‘pnepositus do Beverley,’ and holding 
the olRce ‘a die nativ. D. Jo. Ba])t.’ (Dtro- 
jiAr.K, Oriy, Jnridie. (Chron. Series), sub 
anno). Tliencehirth he was a busy judge. 
Dugdale describ(?s him as ‘jiisticiarius de 
banco ’ with Hugh Gitfard in 1247, and in 
November of that year an amerciament was 
made before him and other judges {Itot. 
Fin. ii. 23). From 1247 onwards ho was in 
various commissions of assize, usually as pre- 
siding judge; in 1248 ho filled that post in 
Surrey and Ess(!x ; in 1249 in Kent, Middle- 
sex, Southamplonshire, and Wiltshire; and 
in the next year in Lincolnshire. In 1250 
lOOA a year was granted him ‘ in oflieio jus- 
ticiarii.’ Dugdale refers him at this date to 
the court of common ploas. Ho was certainly 
at the time senior judge, but that ho was 

hief justiciary is doubtful. That offico was 
probably vacant from Stephen de Segrave’.s 
resignation in 1234 to Hugh Bigot’s appoint- 
ment in 12.58. Bathonia "was charged in No- 
vember 12.50 with extortion, taking bribes, 
letting a convicted criminal escape*, and raising 
the barons in revolt against the king, by one 
Sir Philip d’Arcy or Darcy, and twenty-four 
knights gave bail for his ap])earnnce before 
parliament on 17 Feb. 1251. ‘If any man 
will slay Henry de Bathonia,’ said the king, 

‘ he shall not be impeached of his death, and 
I now pronounce his pardon.’ But .Tohn 
Mansel and Fulk Basset, bishop of Tjondon 
[q. V.], saved his life. Richard, duke of Corn- 
wall, made interest for him, and Sir W. Pole 
says {Demn^ p. 86), ‘Bathe’s wife feed y* 
great men in those days 2,000 marks ’ to pro- 
cure his pardon. He was fined 2,000 marks, 
part of 'which was still unpaid at his death. 


He was I’o.stored to favour in 12.53, and had 
a grant of land ; and in August of that year 
was ‘ justiciarius assignntus ad tenendum 
placita coram rege ’ (PoLWinoriB and Duci- 
DAT.K). In 1260 ho wont circuit ‘ per pro- 
visionem magnaf-um Anglije qui sunt de 
concilio regis ad meliorationem status totius 
regni ’ (Duodale, Origines Jnridic. (Chrou. 
»Ser.)), and presided over the, commission in 
Huntingdon, Norfolk, Sulfolk, and Cam- 
bridgeshire. At the end of this year he died. 
Though he loft a large fortune, his son .Tohu 
on his death was allowed time by the king 
in Avhich to pay the remainder of his fine. 
His Avif(!, a lady descended from the Bassets 
and Sandfords, afterwards married Nicholas 
de Vatingdon. 

[I'oss’s Lives of f lie .Tudges, sub tit. and preface 
to vol. iii.; Matthew Paris (Rolls ser.) iv.and v. ; 
Polwhele’s Devon an<l Pole's Devon ; Madox's 
Mxclicq. i. 2:H.] J. a. H. 

BATHE, .ro HN ( 1 610-1 649), jesu it, born 
at Drogheda in 1610, was son of Christopher 
Bathe, mayor of that town, and his wife, Ca- 
therine AVarine. He studied at the Fhiglish 
.Tosuit College at Seville, and was ordained 
in Spain. After spending a year as confessor 
at Drogheda, he was admitted in 16.38 to 
the Society of .Tesus at Dublin, and sent to 
the novitiate at Mechlin in the following 
year. Afterwai’ds he Avas a missioner in the 
^ residence ’ of Drogheda. AVhen that town 
Avas sacked by the CromAvellian forces, Father 
Bathe and his brother, a secular priest, Avere 
conducted by the soldiers to the market-place 
and deliberately shot on 16 Ang. 1649. 

[Tanner’s .Sueiotas .Tesu nsquo .ad sanguinis 
ot vita* profiisiononi niilitans. 138; Hogtin’s Cat. 
of Ii’ish Jesuits, 42; Foley’s Rocord.s, vii. 41.] 

T. C. 

BATHE, WILLIAM (1 564-1614), jesuit, 
Avas born at Dublin on Easter Sunday, 1564, 
being son of .Tohn Bathe, a judge, and his 
wife Eleanora Preston. lie belonged to a 
branch of a very ancient family in the counties 
of Dublin and Meath, Avas immediately de- 
scended from the Bathes of Dullardston, and 
Avas heir to Drumcondra castle. He Avas 
brought up in the protestant religion, but, 
being placed under the care of a catholic 
t.utor, he imbibed the principles of Catho- 
licism, to whidi he afterAvards always adhered. 
AVood tells us t hat he studied for several 
yeai’s in Oxford University with indefatigable 
industry, but it does not appear of what 
college or hall he Avas a member, or whether 
he took a degree. Afterwards, ‘ under pre- 
tence of being weary with the heresy pro- 
fessed in England,’ ho withdrew to tlie con- 
tinent, was admitted to the Society of Jesus 
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at. Courtrai by Father Duras, provincial of 
Belffiiim, and entenal thonovitiateof Tournai 
in 1596orl59t). Ue studied at Louvain and 
Padua ; was then appointed rector of the 
Irish college at Salamanca; and died at 
Madrid on 17 June 1014, just as he was 
about to retreat to the court of I4iilip III. 
AVood says ‘he was endowed with a most 
ardent zeal for the obtaining of souls, and 
was beloved of, and respected by, not only 
those of his own order, but of other orders, 
for his singular virtues and excellencies of 
good conditions.’ 

llis works are : 1 . ‘ A brief Introduction to 
the true Art of Musicke, wherein are set 
doAvne exact and easie rules for such ns seeke 
but to know thetrueth, with arguments and 
their solutions, for such as seeke also to know 
the reason of the trueth ; which rtdes be 
meanes whei’eby any by his owne indust rie 
may shortly, easily, and regularly attaine to 
all such thinges as to this art do btdong ; to 
which otherwise any can hardly attaine with- 
out tedious diflicuit practise, by meanes of 
(he irregular order now used in teaching.’ 
Lond. 1584, small obi. Ito, black letter. Dcj- 
dicatf'd to his uncle, Gerald Fitzgerald, earl ' 
of Kildare. This work the author wrote 
over again in such a manner as scarcely to 
retain a single paragTaph of the original 
edition. The second edition is entitled ‘ A 
bri(ife Introduction to the Skill of Song: 
concerning the pi’actise. In which w'ork is 
.set downo x. sundry wayes of 2. parts in .one 
upon the plain song. Also a Table newly 
added of tne comparisons of cloves, how one 
followeth another for the naming of notes ; 
with oilier necessarie examples to further the 
learner,’ Lond. 11 . d. 8vo. Sir John Hawkins 
says these books are written in an obscure 
style, and the best that can bo said of the 
I’ules is that there is nothing like them to 
be met with in any other work on music. 

2. ‘ Janua Linguarum, seu modus maxime ac- 
commodatus quo patefit ad omnes linguas 
intelligendas.’ Salamanca, 1611, 4to. This 
book, adapted in the first instance to the j 
Jjatin language, was published by the care j 
of the Irisli Jesuits at Salamanca. Subse- j 
quently it was edited about twenty times, 
and once in eight languages. An English 
version appeared under the title of ‘ Janua 
Linguarum quadrilinguis, or a messe of 
tongues ; Latino, English, French, and His* 
panish, with 1200 proverbes in the above 
languages,’ Ijond. [1617 ?] 4to. From a 
German edition, John Coinenius tool^ the 
idea and the general plan of his famous book 
published under the same title. One of the 
censors of the original work, a professor in I 
the university of Salamanca, testifies that j 


j by this method h«^ ha.s seen scholars make, 
I in thre(! months, as much progress in (he 
I study of Latin as others made in three years 
I by the usual mode of leaniing the rudinu'uts. 

: 6. ‘Appa.reio.s para administrar el Sacra- 
' meuto de la Penitcncia,’ Milan, 1614 ; pub- 
I li.shi'd by Father Joseph Cresswell, under the 
I name of Peter Manriquo. 4. ‘ A methodical 
In.stitutiou concerning the chief Alysteries of 
(Hn’istian lleligion,’ in Ihiglish and Tjatin. 
6. ‘Method for the Performing of general 
Confession.’ 6. ‘ Mercurius Bilinguis. Hoc 
est nova facilisque ratio Latinm vel Italicfe 
lingiue intra verttmteiu annum addiscendjc 
in usum eorum, (jui alterutram linguam in- 
telligunt,’ Venice, 1659, 8vo. 

[Wood’s Atlienae Oxon. (cd. Uliss), ii. 146 ; 
Biog. Brit. ed. Kippis ; Ware’s Writers of Ire- 
land (od. Ilai'ris), 101 ; Aino.s’s Typogr. Antiq. 
(ed. llerbort), 1021, llCl; Foley’s Itecords, vii. 
41 ; Hogan’s Fat. of Iri.sh Je.saits, 9 ; Oliver’s 
Jesuit Oolleetions, 233 ; Sonth-weH’s Bibl. Scrip- 
toruin Hoc. .Jesu, 313; Biieker’s Bibl. des Ecri- 
vains do la Conip,'ignie do J<5sus (1869), i. 446; 
Biog. Uiiiverselle ; Irish Feelesia.stical Rcconl, x. 
524-7; Cat. of Pi-iu tod Books in Brit. Mu.s. ; 
Lnvmlo.s’s Bibl. Man. od. Bohn ; Hawkins’s Hist, 
of Music, iii. 366-60.] T. (' 

BATHER, EI}WAPJ)(] 779-1 847), arch- 
deacon of Salo]), wa.s the eldest son of the 
Rev. John Bather, M.A., vicar of Meol, 
8hrew.sbury, by Martha llannah, daughter 
I of the Rev. James Ilallifax, D.J)., rector of 
; AVhitchurch, Salop. He wa.s educated at 
j the Royal Free (.rrammar Schof)l, Shrews- 
bury, at Riigbv, and at Oriel College, Gxford 
(B.A. 1806, M.A. 1808). In 1804 he was 
I presented to the vicarage of Meol-Hrace by 
I hi.s mother, an executrix of his father, 
i and in 1828 he was collated to the arch- 
deaconry of 8alo]) and the prebend of Ufton 
i in the church of Lichfield. He died at Meol 
j Brace on 3 Oct. 1847. He married, first, in 
i 1805, Emma, daugliter of the Rev. Robert 
I Ilallifax of Standish, Gloucestei’shire (she 
I died in 1825) ; and, secondly, in 1828, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Hainnel Butler, 1 ).D., head- 
ma.ster of Shrew.sbury School, and afterwards 
bishop of Lichfield. Ho had no is.sue by 
either of these marriages. A portrait of Arch- 
deacon Bather, painted by AVilliam Etty, 
R..\., and engraved by Samuel Cousins, 
A.R.A., Was published in 1838. 

He enjoyed a high reputation as a preacher, 
and published ‘Sermons, chiefly Practical,* 

3 vols., London, 1827-40, 8vo; also many 
miscellaneous discourses, including a funeral 
sermon on the death of Bishop Butler, his 
father-in-law, and fourteen charges delivered 
to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Shrews- 
bury. A posthumous work by him, ‘ Hints 

' 1) D 2 
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on tlio Art of (.^ntecliizinff,’ was ])ublislio<l at 
London by ]«is widow in 1848 (8rd odit. 
1852) ; a colleoti^m of ‘Sermons on Old Tes- 
tament Histories,’ selected from his parochial 
discourses, a])])eared in 1850; and a selection 
from his charffes, ‘ ( )n some Ministerial Duties : 
Catechizing, Preaching, &c.,’ was talltod, with 
a prc'face, by Charles John Vaughan, D.D., 
mast<‘r of the Temple, London, 1870. 

[fioiit. Mag. N.S., xxviii. 542 ; Cat. of Oxfonl 
<rra(Juat(!S (1851), 40 ; Lo Neve’s basti (Hardy), 
i. 575, 635 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mas.] 

T. C. 

BATHER, LUCY ET;iZABl<:Tn (1830 - 
18(J4), writer for children, known us ‘Aunt 
IjUCY,’ the fourth daughl»‘r, by his sc'cond 
nnirriage, of Dr, Blomfield, bishop of London, 
was born at Fulham, 31 ^farch 1830, Her 
educalion, like that of her broth<*rs and 
sisters, was watched, aiul (!ven lo some extent 
conductc'd, by their fatlun*, and she learned 
something of the classical languages (Momoir 
(tf lihhop Blomjieldy ii. 225). On 29 Aug. 
1861, Lucy Blomfield became the wif<^ of Mr. 
Arthur Henry Bather, of Meol Brace, Shrop- 
shire, fourth son of .lohn Batlu;r, Fs(p, re- 
corder of Shrewsbury. She died at. The Hall, 
Meol Brace, near Shnnvsbury, after a very 
short illness, on 5 Sept. 1804. She possess(‘d 
the ha])py faculty of interest ing the young by 
a])t and attractive instruction, and wrote a 
number of stories for juvenile readers, and a 
volume entitled ‘Footprints on the Sands of 
Time. Biogi‘aphi»^s for Young People*. Dedi- 
cated toiler Xeplu.'ws ami Nieces, by L. E, B.,’ 
12mo, Oxford and London, 1800. 'Phe In- 
troduction, addressed to ‘ My dear Young 
Friends,’ is subscribed ‘ Aunt Lucy,’ the 


by race-- a statement which is corroborat t'd 
by nearly all the chronicles fif the age (com- 
pare Fredegarius a]). Dtr CiiKsxu, i. 767, 
Bei/. Franc. 508, and Chroninni Adonis, 
669, ap. Dom. Bouo. ii., with I'ita linih. ci, 
an. Boll, For ‘ transmarinus ’ used of an. 
Englishman .see Ennius, Vit. Wilfr. ch. vi.). 
On being receiv’ed into Erchinwald’s hous(>- 
liold her industry and humility were so 
pleasing to the mayor of the palace that ho 
fir.st appointed lier to bring him his evening 
di’aught, and afterwards, on his wife’s death, 
determined to marry lu'r. But Bathilda, we 
are told, hid herself among the rushes till 
her lord had secured another partner. Later, 
about 6-19, she married Clovis If, to whom 
she bore three sons, all destined in their turn 
to rule over the kingdom of the l*Vanks, 
It was now that Bathilda had her first op- 
portunity of showing that lavish generosity 
for which her name is famous in French ec- 
clesiastical history. But she si'ems to have 
been e.xemplary in all t he other duties of her 
stat ion, ‘obeying the king as her lord,shoAving 
herself ns n mother to the chiefs, a daughter 
to the prii.'sts, and encoin*aging the young in 
all studies.’ Clovis IT was ready to helji 
her in so pious a work, and gave her Genesiiis, 
afterwards archbishoj) of I^yons, to b(* her 
almoner. In a short time her power in 
the kingdom was probably increased by the 
sudden madness Avhich beiell her husband in 
the last two years of his reign — a misfortune 
which has vai’iously been attributed tosacri- 
h>ge, to over-devot ion, and to intemperance. 
On Clovis II’s death (656) his young son, 
Clothaire HI, a boy of but .some sevtm years 
of age, was i’ecogni.sed as king over both 
Austrnsia and Neustria: but the clwoniclers 


seudonym by which the authoress Avas best 
nown. 

[Morning Post, 2Sopt. 1861 ; Record, 9 Sept.. 
1864; Gent. Mag. October 1864; Blomfleld’s 
Memoir of Charle.s .Tames Blomfield, D.D., Bishop 
of London, &c., 1863.] A. II. G. 

BATHILDA, BALTECHILDIS, 
BALDECHILD, or BALDHILD {d. 
678?), the wife of one and mother of three 
Frankish kings, was, according to her con- 
temporary biographers, of noble birth. The 
same authorities state that while yet of tender 
years she was carried off by pirates, who sold 
her to ErchinAvald, mayor of the palace (640- 
c. 668), in the times o^ Dagobert and his son 
Clovis II. From a comparison of texts it 
would appear that she Avas of English, or 
rather of Saxon birth, for both the anonymous 
lives above alluded to say that she came from 
part.s beyond sea (‘departibus transmarinis’), 
while one of them adas that she was a Saxon 


are explicit in saying that his mother ruled 
with him (^Gesta Itog. apud Dom. Bouqurt, 
j ii. 569; Fi’edegarius apud Dir Cii ksnr, i. 767). 

I The next feAV years seem to have been com- 
paratively peaceful, and Avere .spent by the 
queen in all kinds of good Avorks. She avus 
urgent in building or enlarging churches and 
monasl cries, and in reforming the abuses of 
the time. She endeavoured in every direc- 
tion to enforce obedience to monastic vows, 
to suppress simony, to encourage learning, 
and to put doAvn slavery. She purchased 
the freedom of several captives, and emanci- 
pated many children of both sexes to bo 
trained up for a life of prayer. Her bio- 
grapher adds that she was particularly kind 
to those of her own Saxon or Anglian race. 
In the meanAvhile Bathilda had been founding 
many churches and monasteries, and several 
of the most famous abbeys of France were 
largely indebted to her generosity. To the 
abbeys of Jumidges, of Fontenello, and of 
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Ti’oyes she was a generous protei;tor; wliile 
for that of Corbie she took olf the girdle 
from h(!r waist as a gift to the brethren 
there, ^’o Luxtmil and the other Jlurgnndian 
monasteries she was a lavish patron, and it. 
was she who calleil St . Log(‘r from his uncle’s 
s<.*e, and Avlio, later, when the rival bishops 
were shedding blood in the stretMsof Axitun, 
ap])ointed him to the vacant post. The most 
cherished of all her labours was the recon- 
struction of t he great, nunnery at Chelles, 
not far from Paris, on the site of the ruined 
buildings which the wife of the first Clovis 
had founded more than JoO years before, 
and which slu', the wife of the second, was 
to restore to far gnaiter splendour. Here 
in t> lH llereswitha, the mother of Paldwulf, 
king of the Past Angles, had already .settled; 
;iud here her sister Ilihla, Caedmon’s pa- 
troness, who afterwards founded the gr<*nt 
abbey of W’hitby, once had thoughts of goinf. 

It s possessions and rights wt*re confirmed by 
her own hands and tho.se of her .sons, and 
curses were solemnly involual on any abbe.ss 
who in future time.s should diminish its 
e.states, or alh'uate any part of its domains 
4 IS a benefice. ‘ Whicli document,’ says one 
of her contemporary biographers, ‘ whoever 
cares may see in the archives of the church.’ 
’I’o rule over this large nunnery .sin? begged 
from the abbi'ss of Joaire one of tin? nuns 
tliert', llertila, who.se fame had reached the 
coiirt, and who wa.s accordingly appointed 
abbess. The clmrches of St . Denys, St. Ger- 
mains, St. Medai’d (at Soissons), St. Martin’s 
(at Tours), and many others shared her care. 

In an interesting ]»assage frcmi the life of 
St. Dligius, Avhich claims to have been writ- 
ten by his fellow-saint, St. Audoen, we see 
Pathilda almo.st face to face in all her reli- 
gious enthusia.sin and devotion. She seems 
to have hehl St. Kligius in greater rtsgard 
than any other churcliman of the age. It 
was he wdio, a few years back, had calmed j 
her feai’s lest her first-born should be a girl, 
Avho fixed its name before its birth, and had, 
with that artificer’s skill in which he snr- 
pas8e<l all hiscont emporaries, devised a special 
cradle for the child. Ho is likewise said to 
have predicted Hat hilda’s regency, her eldest 
son’s decease, and other events. When, in 
the night of 30 Nov. 069, Kligius died at 
Noyon, the queen came early next morning, 
accompanied by her three young sons, her 
chief nobles, and a great host of people, i 
Kissing the dead saint’s face and stroking | 
his hands, she bur.st into tears, and tradition i 
told how, de.spite the December frost, the \ 
blood gn.shed from the nostrils of the corpse j 
at the queen’s touch. For three daysBathiida | 
enjoined and kept a strict fast, hoping to j 


j remove the body to her mona.«l cry at Chelles. 

I But for no efforts, so ran the legend at the 
j time, could the bier be moved, m»t even Avhtui 
j the queen h(*rself ])Ut her hands t.o the task. 

She then reluctantly consented that the 
I saint sliould be buried outside the Avails of 
his oAAui city. Bathilda folloAved the funeral 
cortege on foot, and could not be persuaded 
to u.s(! her horsti-chariot, although the Avinter 
had made the count ry a huge mora.ss. J^atei*, 
at the .saint’s bidding, she .strij)ped herstilf of 
all her ornaments except the golden bracelets 
j on her arm, making of them a gold and silver 
vault (‘crej)a’) to emslmne the body of the 
dea<l art ificer, Avhich sin; carefully Avrupped 
, in garments of nnmixed silk (* holo-serica ’) 

! prepared by her own hands. 

In other 2>»ige.s of her own or the next 
centmy she a 2 )])ears as the j)i*r.secntor aiid 
the murdei’(‘.ss. Fddius tells us how St. Wil- 
frid on his journey to and from Rome Avas 
kindly i*eceived by Dalj»hinn.s, the archbisluq) 
of Lyon.s, who offered to make the young Kng- 
li.shman his heir and to give him his (laughter 
in marriage. ‘ But at that time,’ Eddius con- 
tinue.s, ‘ an eviIly-disj)o.sed queen, Baldhild 
by name, j)ei*.si‘cuted the church of God. As 
the most wicked .Iez»‘bel of old, avIio sIcav 
G od’s j)rophets, .so she bade .slay ten bi.shops, 
of AA'hom this Dalphinus Avas one.’ Bathilda 
seems to haAu givtui orders for him to be 
brought to the court, and to have had him 
slain on the way. Wilfrid, Ave read, Avas 
desirous of sharing his jiatron’s fate, but the 
mimh'rers, onheai'ing that he Avas an English- 
man, nj»pear to haA’t; b«'on afraid to take aAA'ay 
the life of one Avho Avas of their {jiieen’s race. 
The AV'hole qm*,stion, lioAveA'er, is full of ob- 
scurity. No Dalphinus is to be found in the 
I list of the archbishops of Ijyons, though cer- 
I tain old breviaries belonging to that dioce.se 
I luiA'epre.served the name of aCountDaljjliinus 
and his brother, Bi.shop Annemurid, Avho, 
haA'ing been unable to attend a gatliering of 
the Frankish chiefs at Orleans, AV'as slandered 
to the king as a traitor, and privily put to 
death at Clialons by his enemies. It seems 
ju'obable either that Annemund and Dal- 
j)hinu8 AA'ere one and the same, or t hat Ann<;- 
mund the ai’chbishophad a brother Daljdiimis, 
and that Eddius has confused the two. The 
French hagiographers are much concerned 
to explain away Jlathilda’s action in slaying 
a bishop, and are glad to refer the whole 
occuiTcnce to the machinations of Ebroin, 
Avho had succeeded to Krchimvald about the 
year 668. Many manuscripts read Brune- 
childo for Baldhild — a pal})able error, as 
Brunechilde Avns dead before Wilfrid’s birth 
(see original passages, Eddius, iv.— vi. ; Bede, 
V. 19 ; Will. Malm. iii. 100 ; and the whole 
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on tlie Art of Oaf ochizing’,’ was pn])lishe(l at 
London by Ins widow in 1848 (8rd edit. 
1852) ; a collection of ‘ Sermons on Old Tea- 
t ament Histories,’ selected from his parocliial 
discourses, a])]>eai’(*d in 1850; and a selection 
from his charges, ‘ ( )n some Ministerial Duties: 
Catechizing’, Preaching', &C.,’ was edited, with 
a ])reface, by (.Charles John Vaughan, D.l)., 
master of the Temjde, Loudon, 187(5. 

[(lent. Mag. N.S., xxviii. 5 52; Cat. of Oxforil 
(rraduates (18.51), 40 ; JjO Neva’s Pasti (Hardy), 
i. 57a, 635 ; Cat. of Printed BooLs in Brit. IVIus. ) 

T. C. 

BATHER, LUCY ELIZABETH (ISilO - 
18(J4), writer for children, known as ‘Aunt 
Lucy,’ the fourth daughter, by his second 
marriage, of Dr. Blomfield, bishop of liondon, 
was horn at Fulham, 81 March 188G. Her 
education, like that, of her brothers and 
sist(‘rs, was Avatched, and even to some extent 
conducted, by tluur father, and she hnirned 
something of the classical languages {Memoir 
of lilshop Blomjiold, ii. 225). On 29 Aug. 
1861 , Lucy Bloinfii'ld became tlui Avife of M r. 
Arthur Henry Bather, of Meol Brace, Shrop- 
shire, fourth son of .lohn Bather, hlsq., re- 
corder of Shrewsbury. Slu* died at, The Hall, 
IMeol Brace, near Shi’CAV'-sbury, after a very 
short illness, on 5 Sept. 1864. She p(.)sses.sed 
the happy faculty of interest ing (he young by 
apt and attractive instruction, and Avrote a 
number of storic's for juA’enile readers, and a 
A'olume entitled ‘Footprints on tin; Sands of 
’rime. Biographicis for Youtig People. De<li- 
cated to her Nephews and Niec(‘s, by L. E. B.,’ 
12ino, Oxford and London, I860. ’J'he In- 
troduction, addressed to ‘ ^ly dear Young 
Friends,’ is subscribed ‘Aunt Lucy,’ the 
ps«?udonym by Avhich the authoress aa’us beat 
known. 

[Morning Post, 2 Sept. 1861 ; Record, 9 Sept. 
1864; (lent. Mag. October 1864; Blomtield’s 
Memoir of Charles .Tames Blomfield, D.D., Bishop 
of London, &c,, 1863.] A. H. (1. | 

BATHILDA, BALTECHILDIS, 
BALDEOHILD, or BALDHILD {d. 
678?), the wife of one and mother of three j 
Frankish kings, avus, according to her c<An- 
temiwrary biographers, of nobh? birth. The 
same authorities state that while yetof tender 
years she was carried off by pirates, who sold 
her to Erchinwuld, mayor of the palace (646- 
c. 668), in the times of Dagobert and his son 
Clovis II. From a comparison of texts it 
would aOTear that she was of English, or 
rather of Saxon birth, for both the anonymous 
lives above alluded to say that she came from 
parts beyond sea (‘denartibus transmarinis’), 
while one of them adas that she was a Saxon 


by race — a stat(*rucnt AAdiich is corroborated 
by nearly all the cluoniclcs of the age (com- 
])are Fred«'garius ap. Du Giiesnu, i. 767, 

I Geata /?c//. 568, and C/iro?tieo/i Adonif, 

669, ap. iloM. Boud,. ii., Avith J^fa Hath. (*i. 
ap. Boll. For ‘ transmaritnis ’ u.sed of an 
Englishman see Ennius, Vit. Wilfr. cli. vi.). 
(In being reccuA^ed into ErchinAvald’s liou.se- 
hold her industry and humility Avere so 
])lea.sing to the mayor of the palace that he 
j first appointed hi^r to bring him his CA'tniing 
I draught, and afterwards, on his Avife’s (haith, 
i determined to luai’zy her. Bui Bathilda, avc 
; are told, hid hcnself among the rnshtvs till 
j her lord had secured another partner. Later, 

I about 649, she married Clovis IF, to whom 
j she bore three sons, all destined in their turn 
j to rule ov»'r the kingdom of tin; Franks, 
i It Avas noAA' that Bat hilda had her first op- 
1 jzort unity of shoAA'ing that lavish generosity 
, lor AA'hich her name is famous in h’rcnch la*- 
clcsiast.ical history. But she seems to have 
been exemplary in all the otlier duties of lu'r 
: stat ion, ‘obeying I ho king as Imr lord,shoAA'ing 
. herself as a mother to the chiefs, a daughter 
I to the jiriests, and encouraging the young in 
I all .st udies.’ Clovis II Avas ivady to hel]) 
j her in so pious a AV’ork, and gave herCencsius, 

I afterAvards archbishoj) of Iiyons, to be her 
I almoner. In a .short, time her pow'er in 
j the kingdom Avas probably increased by the 
I sudden madness Avnich befell her hu.sband in 
I the last two years of his reign — a nii.sfort une 
' Avhich has variously been attributed to sacri- 
lege, to over-devotion, and to intemyierance. 

I On CloA’is IPs death (656) his young .son, 

I Clothaire HI, a boy of but some st'A'en years 
i of age, Avas I’ecognised ns king over both 
Austrnsia and Neust ria; but the chroniclers 
are explicit in saying that his mother ruled 
with him (Gesta Jlet/. apud Dow. Bouquet, 
ii. 569; Fredegarius apud Du On esn n, i. 767). 
The next feAV years seem to have been com- 
paratively peaceful, and Avere spent by the 
queen in all kinds of good works. She av'us 
urgent in building or enlarging churches and 
monasteries, and in reforming the abuses of 
the time. She endeavoured in every direc- 
tion to enforce obedience to monn.stic vows, 
to suppress simony, to encourage learning, 
and to put down slavery. She purchased 
the freedom of several captives, and emanci- 
pated many children of both sexes to bo 
trained up for a life of prayer. Her bio- 
grapher aads that she was particularly kind 
to those of her own Saxon or Anglian race. 
In the meanwhile Bathilda had been founding 
many churches and monasteries, and several 
of the most famous abbeys of France were 
largely indebted to her generosity. To the 
abbeys of Jumidges, of Fontenelle, and of 
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Troyos she was a generous 2 )rolect()r; while 
for that of Corbie she took oil’ the girdle 
from h(!r waist as a gift to the brethren 
(here. To Luxeuil and the other Burgundian 
monasteries she Avas a lavish patron, and it 
was she who called St. Leger from his uncle’s 
see, and who, later, Avhen the rival bishop.s 
Avere shedding blood in the streets of Autun, 
appointed him to the vacant post. The most 
cherished of all her laboui's Avas (he recon- 
st rmh ion of the great, nunnery at Chelles, 
not, far from Paris, on (he site of the ruined 
buildings which the Avife of the first CloA’i.s 
had founded more than loO years before, 
and Avhich she, the Avife of the .second, Avas 
to restore to far great t?r splendour. H»‘re 
in 04<S Ilerr.'SAvitha, the mother of BaldAVulf, 
king of the East Angles, had already settled; 
and here her sister Hilda, Caedmon’s pa- 
troness, AA'ho aftei’Avai’ds fouiuh'd (he, great, 
ahhey of Whitby, once had thoughts of going. 
Its po.s.se.s.sions and rights Avere confirmed by 
her oAvn hands and lho.se of her sous, and 
curses Avere .soleinidy invol<e<l on any abbe.s.s 
Avho in future times should diminish its 
estatt's, or alienate any part of its domains 
as a l)enetice. ' AVhich document,’ says one 
of her contempoi'ary biographers, ‘ Avho(*ver 
cares may see in tin* arcluA’es of the church.’ 
’I’o rule over this largo nunnery sh(^ begged 
i'roin the abbess of Joaire one of the nuns 
there, llertila, Avhose fame had reached the 
court, and Avho AA'as accordingly appointed 
abbess. The churches of 8t. Himys, St. (ler- 
mains, Sl.Medard (at Soissons), St. Martin’s 
(at Tours), and many others shared her care. 

Ill an interesting ])a.s.sage from the life of 
St. Eligius, AAdiich claims to ha\’e been AAU'it- 
ten by his fellow-saint, St. Audotm, aa’c see 
Bathilda almost face to face in all her reli- 
gious enthusiasm and devotion. She seems 
to have held St. Eligius in greater regard 
than any other churchman of the age. It 
was he Avho, a feAV years back, had calmeil 
her fears lest her first-born should be a girl, 
AV'ho fixed its name before its birth, and had, j 
with that, artificer’s skill in Avhich he sur- | 
passed all h is coni empoi’aries, devised a special 
cradle for the child, lie is likewise said to 
hav e pn?dicted Bat hi Ida’s regency, her elde.st 
son’s decease, and other events. "When, in 
the night of 30 Nov. 669, Eligius died at 
Noyon, the queen came early next morning, 
accompanied by her three young sons, her 
chief nobles, and a great host of people. ! 
Kissing the dead saint’s face and stroking 
his hands, she burst into tears, and tradition | 
told hoAv, de.spite the December frost, the ; 
blood gushed m)m the nostrils of the corpse i 
at the queen’s t ouch. For three days Bathilda j 
enjoined and kept a strict fust, hoping to j 


j remove the body to her monastery at (.’Indies. 

I But for no efforts, so ran the legend at the 
I t ime, could the bier be moved, not even Avhen 
! the queen herself ])Ut her hand.s to the task. 

I She then reluctantly consented that the 
j saint should b<! buried outside the Avails of 
! his oAvn city. Bathilda folloAVtxl tin.* funeral 
I cortege on foot, and could not be persuaded 
I to use her hors(;-clnu*iot, alt hough the Avinter 
i had made the count ry a huge morass. Later, 

■ at the .saint’s bidding, she stripped herself of 
all her ornaments except the golden bracedets 
on her arm, making of them a gold and silver 
vault (‘ crepa ’) to enshrine tin; body of the 
dead ai'tilicer, Avhich sin; carefully wrapped 
in gai’mcaits of unmi\(‘d silk (‘ holo-serica ’) 
prepared by her oaa'ii hands. 

In other pag(>s of her OAvn or the next 
century she appears a.s the ])er.secutor and 
the munh'ress. Ikldius tells us Iioaa' St. Wil- 
frid on his journey to and from Home Ava.s 
kindly received by Daljdiinus, the, archbi.shop 
of Lyons, AA ho offered to main* t he youngEng- 
li.shman his heir and to give him his daughter 
in marriage. ‘ But at that t ime,’ lOddius con- 
tinues, ‘an evilly-disposed queen, flaldhihl 
by name, per.s(*cuted the church of God. As 
the most Avicked ,l<>zebel of old, Avho .sleAV 
God’s prophets, .so she bade slay ten bishops, 
of Avhom this Dalphinus Avas one.’ Bat hilda 
seems to huAe given ordei’s for him to be 
brought to the court, and to have had him 
slain on the Avay. AN'ilfrid, Ave read, Avas 
dt'sirous of sharing his ])atron’.s fat<*, but the 
murderons, on hearing that he AA’as an English- 
man, apj)ear to luiA'e been afraid to take aAvay 
the life of one aa'Iio avus of their queen’s race. 

I The AA'hole qut'stion, however, is full of ob- 
{ scurity. No Dalphinus is to be found in the 
j list of the archbisliop.s of Lyons, though cer- 
tain old breviaries belonging to that dioce.se 
haA’o preserved the name of aGountDnlphiim.s 
and his brother. Bishop Annemund, Avho, 
j having been unable to attend a gathering of 
j the Frankish chiefs at Orleans, Avas slandered 
to the king as a traitor, and priA'ily put to 
death at Chalons by his enemies. It seems 
probable either that Annemund and Dal- 
phinus Avei*t‘ one ami the same, or that Anne- 
mund the archbishophad a brother Daljdiinus, 
and that Eddius has confused the tAA'o. The 
French hagiographers are much concerned 
to explain aAvay Bathilda’s action in slaying 
a bishop, and are glad to refer the whole 
occurrence to the machinations of Ebroin, 
Avho had succeeded to Erchinwald about the 
year (a 68. Many manuscripts read Brune- 
childe for Bald'hild — a ^^alpable error, as 
Brunechilde Avas dead before Wilfrid’s birth 
(see original passages, Eddius, iv.-vi. ; Bdde, 
V. 19 ; AVill. Malji. iii. 1(X) ; and the whole 
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<jU('stion discussed, Acta Sanct. 26 Jan., jj. 
767; Ste-Makthu’s Gallia i-hrut. iv. 43-7; 
Maiullon’s Annal. Benedict, i, 425). 

But, besides being'acliurch patron, Ibitlulda 
■was a stateswoiuuu, and it. may be that it. is 
ill the last capacity that slie appears in the 
precedinjf paragraph. In 6(50, mainly, we 
are told, by her manng:ement and that of 
ln‘r councillors, Bishop Chrodobert of Paris, 
Audoeii of Itoiien, and Ebroin, her second son, 
(yhilderic, was appointed king’ of Austrasia, 
an event which seems to have led t o a more or 
h*ss settled peace bet.wcfm the two countries. ; 
Some four years later (66-1 or 665?), when | 
her eldest son was of fit ago to govern, j 
Bat hilda at last found herself able to carry 
out her long-cln*risluHl desire of ri'tiringfrom 
the world. Her nobles had been sti’ongly 
opposed to this step, for ‘ the Franks,’ we are ^ 
told, ‘ loved her very great ly,’ and it was i 
only bv an accident that she finally accoin- I 
plislied her Avish. A certain Sigoherrand, | 
si])])arently one of her most trusted council- 
lors, had given oll'enc*' to his felloAv Franks, 
a rn I they, consjaring toget her, put him to deat h 
AA-ithout due trial (‘contra legem’). Ftairing 
lest liathilda .should take vengeance for her 
friend’s murder, they noAV consented I o her re- 
tirement ; and she, having lii-st taken counsel 
AAuth the priests, pardoin.‘<l the offenders. 

From this time the (Mu>en’s life seems to 
have been spent, in Avorhs of piety. In the 
nunnery of (Ihelles she submitted to the rule 
of that Bert ila Avhom she had liei’stdf made 
abbe.ss. Nor did the loAvliest offices of the 
household or the kitclnni shock her. iSome- 
t imes, hoAA'over, she AA'Ould revisit the outside 
AA orkl. At tin; r(*quest of Bert ila .she AA'ould 
curry the ‘ eulogia ’ or gifts to t he royal court, 
so that the king and his nobles might protect 
Inn* favourite foundation. 8hc took the poor 
and the stranger gu<*.sts under her special 
care; and so continued her pious life till 
(c. 678) she fell sick of an internal di.sense, 
‘quod medici ile<As vocant,’ and had to tmtrust 
henself to a physician’s hands. As ln*r last 
hours drcAv on, she refu.sed to let the sistei’s 
call up tlu« agorl abbe.ss to her bedside, 
because, being so infirm, the shock might 
kill her. From her dying couch she gave 
orders that her little godchild, Hadegunde, i 
should be placed beside her in the tomb, and | 
so died, seeing, according to the pious fancy j 
of the times, her old friend Oenesius with a j 
choir of angels waiting to receive her soul. I 
8he was buried at Chelles in the church of j 
the Holy Cross, Avhere the remains of her | 
Idest son, Clothaire HI, had lain since 670. 
Some hundred and fifty years later her body 
Avas removed to the church of St. Maiy, 
by order of Hisgilwich, abbess of Chelles, 


and mother of Judith, wife of Louis tin; 
Pious. 

There are tAvo early lives of St. Bathilda, 
of which the first seems, from internal evi- 
dence, to have boenAvritten shortly after her 
death. The second, which is very largely 
based iipon the former, is considered by the 
Bollandist, fathers to be nearly contemporary, 
but is assigned by Mabillon ( Annal. Benedict . 
555) to the midille of the eighth century. 

[Act. Saiict. 26 Jan. 732-49 ; Fredegariusapnd 
Bom. Bouquet, 449, &(*. ; (JestaBeg. .‘ipudBom. 
Bouq. ii. 569, &c. ; Vita S. Leodegarii apud Bom. 
Bouquet, ii. 612, &c. ; VitaBertilaeap.Bu Cliesne, 
i. 009, 618; Acta Sanct. apud Bolland in Vita 
Waudrcge,sil, 22 July, 276 ; V'ita Frodoberti, 
8 Jan. 608; Vita Aiisberti, 9 Feb. 347; and 
A'ita Philiberti, 20 Aug. 76 ; Mabillon’s Annales 
Benedict, i. ; B’Achery’s Acta Sanct. Benedict. 
sa'C. ii. 994 ; IjO (’ointe’s Annjib's Fccles. Kranc. 
iii.; GhesquitVre’s Acta. Sanct. Bcig. in Vita 8. 
Eligii, iii. 28(5-9; Bede’s Hisl. Ecclcs. iv. c. 23, 
iii. 8; Bart heleiny’s Vie do 8t. Eloi ; Binet’s 
Vie deSto. Bathilde ; .and aut horities cited above.] 

T. A. A. 

BATHURST, A l.LEN (1084-1775), first 
E,\itr. Bathurst, statesman, avos the eldest 
son of Sir Benjamin Bathurst, governor of 
the East India Company 1688-0, treasurer to 
Princess Anne of Denmark on the establish- 
ment of her household, and cofi'erer from her 
accession until her death. Sir Bonjumiu died 
on 27 April 1704; his AA'idoAV, Frances, second 
daughter of Sir Allen Apsley of A])sley, Sus- 
sex, survAed until August 1727 ; both lie 
buried in the church of I’aulerspury, North- 
amptonshire. Allen Bathurst Avas born at 
St. James’s Square, AVestininstcr, on 1 6 Nov. 
1784, and educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, where his uncle. Dean Bathurst, Avas 
resident, but his degree is not recorded, 
le represented Cirencester in parliament 
from May 1705 until January 1712, AA'hen he 
was created Baron Bathurst, being one of 
the twelve tory gentlemen Avho were raised 
to tin* peerage at the same time. Through- 
out life he Avas an ardent supporter of 
the ])rinciple8 of his party, and became 
con.spicuous whilst in the upper house by 
his zealous advocacy of Bishop Atterhury 
and by bis keen criticisms of Sir llobort Wal- 
pole. On the latter’s fall from oliico Lord 
Bathurst was made a privy councillor and 
captain of the band of pensioners, an office 
which he retained from the summer of 1742 
to the end of 1744. Shortly after the acces- 
sion of George III a pension of 2,000/. a year 
on the Irish revenues Avas granted to him, 
and on 12 Aug. 1772 he receiA'ed a further 
mark of royal favour in his elevation to an 
earldom. lie died near Cirencester on 16 Sept.. 
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1775 in his ninety-first year, and was buried 
in its church. lie hud married (ti July 1704) 
Ids cousin Catherine, daug'hter of Sir Peter 
Apsley, and had issue four sons and five 
daughters. She died on 8 dune 1708, aged 
79, and was buried at Cirencester. J^onl 
llathurst’s working life eovereil three parts 
of the eighteenth century, and from youth to 
age he sought the society of wits and poets. 
Pope addressed to him the tliird of his ‘ Moral 
I'lssays,’ that on the use of riches. Pope and 
Swift correspondtxl witli him, and Congreve : 
and Prior were lus friends. When Sierne 
became a familiar figure in fa.shionable life, ' 
Pord liathurst introduced himself to Inm, ' 
and Sterne drew his admirer’s portrait in ! 
the third of his ‘Letters to Eliza,’ 1775, 
pp. 5-9. In the closing days of Ixird Hath- | 
urst’s life llurko, in moving certain resol u- 
t ions for concil iat ion w il h A inerica ( 22 INIarch ■ 
1775), drew attention, in words which have ' 

1) een much admired, to the fact that the aged j 

2 ) (M>r ’8 life was conterminous with the de- ; 
velopment of England’s colonial prosperity. I 
Lord llathurst’s name and his letters are of i 
freipient occurrence in J. .1. Cartwright’s j 
selections from the ‘ Wentw'orth Papers,’ j 
and the letters which pass('d between him 1 
and Pope are in the third volume of the 
latter’s correspondence (8th vol. of Works, 
1872), pp. 821- 05. Many of the refer- 
ences to this vivacious peer show his love of 
gardening. 

[Baker’s Northamptonshire, ii. 202-3 ; Camp- 
hell’s Chancellors, v. 433-30 ; Walpole’s Letters, 
i. p. cxviii, 176, 334; Stanhope’s History, vi. 
33_,34 ; Animal Begister (1775), Characters, 
rip. 22-25; Lady (M. Wortley Montagu’s Let- 
ters, i. 484-91.] W P. C. 

BATHURST, BENJAMIN (1784-1809), 
<li})lomatist, born in London on 14 March 
1784, was the third son of Henry Bathurst ! 
[(J. V.], bishop of Norwich. He is worthy of i 
notice on account of his mysterious death. I 
At an early age he was employed in diplo- 
matic mi.ssions, holding at one time the post ! 
of secretary of legation at Leghorn. In 1809, j 
when act ing as envoy to the court of Vienna, ! 
Bathurst was returning to England with im- j 
])ortant despatches. He left Berlin with j 
passports from the Prussian government, and ! 
travelled towards Hamburg without a scr- | 
vant. On the road lie disappeared. The only 
clue to his fate was a portion of his clothing 
discovered near LUtzen. The prevailing idea 
was that Bathurst w as assassinated by French 
soldiei's for the sake of the despatches, but 
his death remains a mystery, lie married, 
25 May 1805, Phillida, daughter of Sir "Wil- 
liam Pract Call, by whom he had one daughter. 


I [European Magazine, Ivii. 67 ; Foster’s l^eer- 
Hge; Memoirs of Hr. Bathurst, by Mrs. Thistle- 
■ thwaite, 1853.] A. (1-ft. 

BATHURST, HENRY (1714-1794), 
second Earl Batiiukst, lord chancellor, was 
the second but eldest surviving son of Allen, 
lirst Earl Bathurst, ami was born on 2 May 
1714. He matriculated at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, 14 iNlay 1 780, and took his degree, accord- 
ing to F’oss, in 1788, Avhtin he transferred hi.s 
attentions to the study of the law and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 178(). 
Through the inthience of his family ho sat in 
parliament for Cirencester from April 1 785 to 
April 1754, allying himself with the oppo- 
sition until the death of Frederick, prince of 
Wales, when ho ranked with the supporters 
of the I’olham ministry. His reward I’or his 
attachment to the fornu'r party had been 
the ollices of solicitor-gemu’al and attorney- 
general (17-15) to the prince, and on Lord 
Hurdwicke’s recommendat ion his sujiport of 
the Pelhams was acknowledged by his ap- 
pointment as a judge of the common pleas on 
2 May 1754. (.)n the sudden death of Chai’les 
Yorke the great seal was entrusted to three 
commissioners on 21 Jan. 1770, of whom 
Justice Bathurst was the second, and to the 
sui'prise of the world he was in the following 
year, on 28 Jan. 1771, created lord chancellor 
and raiseil to the peerage as Baron Apsley, 
whereupon it was remarked that three judge.s 
! who were unequal to the discharge of their 
I duties were superseded by the least com- 
! petent of the three. ’Phis high office he re- 
! tained until June 1778, when he was called 
upon to resign so that Lord North’s cabinet 
might be strmigthened by the pre.senco of 
Thurlow; but Earl Bathurst — for he suc- 
ceeded to the earldom on his father’s death 
in 1775 — again became a member of the 
ministry in November 1779 as lord president 
of the council, and continued in that jiosi- 
tion until Lord North’s fall in 1782. After 
this event he gradually withdrew from public 
life, and died at Oakley Grove, near Ciren- 
cester, on 6 Aug. 1794. His first wife, whom 
he married on 19 Sept. 1754, was Anne, 
daughter of Mr. James and widow of Charles 
Philips, and she died on 8 Feb. 1758. In 
the next year, on 7 June 1759, he took to wife 
Tryphena, daughter of Thomas Scawen of 
Northamptonshire ; by her, who died at 
Abb’s Court, SuiTey, on 2 Dec. 1807, he had 
issue two sons and four daughters. The 
‘Case of the unfortunate Martha Sophia 
Swordfeager’ (1771), an unhappy woman 
who was apparently entrapped into a pre- 
tended marriage, is attributed to the pen of 
Lord Bathurst, and the work on the ‘ Law 
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Tflnt ivo to Trials at Nisi Prius/ which hoars 
the name ot‘ Justice Bullyr, is sometimes 
said to liave boon founded on the collections 
of the older lawyer. Bathurst’s judgments 
whilst in the court of common pleas are in 
the reports of S<M;jeant (1. Wilson; his de- 
crees whilst presiding in chancery are pre- 
served iji the reports of Mr. John Dickens. 
By a universal consensus of opinion Earl 
Bathurst is pronounced to have been the 
least e(ficie?it lord chancellor of the last 
century, his successor, Lord Campbell, not 
shrinking from the statement that the build- 
ing of Apsley House was ‘perhaps the most 
inomorable act in the life of Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst;’ but it is recorded to his honour 
that his patronage was distributed fairly and 
judiciously, both in the law and the church. 
Among those upon whom he conferr(?d oliico 
was Sir William .Jones, who in return dedi- 
cated to Karl Bathurst his translation of the 
spoochc's of Isjous. vVs a politician he con- 
curred in all th(‘ acts of the North ministry, 
and it is little to his credit that on the death ^ 
of Jjord Chatham he was one of the four 
peers who signed the protest against the 
grant of an annuity to the STiccessors of that 
title. 

I Toss, viii. 239-43 ; Campbeirs Chancellors* 
V. 430-72; (cent. Mag. (1794), Ixiv. 771 ; Wal- 
Letters, vi. 299 ; Correspondenco of 
(u'orgo in and Lord North, ii. 17'j; Wraxall, 
ii. 202-3; .Stanhopt‘’.s Hist, of Mngland, v. 292, 
vi. 233.] W. F. C. 

BATHURST, IIKNIIY (1 762-1 8;54), 
third I'Iakl Bathurst, statesman, .son of 
lleniT Bathurst, second Karl Bathurst, and 
grandson of the first Lord Bathurst, was 
born on 22 May 1762. His mother was a 
ilaughler of Thomas *Scawen, E.sq., of Man- 
well, in the county of Northampton. Bath- 
urst married, April 1789, Georgina, <laughter 
of Lord George Henry Lennox, and succeeded 
to the family honours on 6 Aug. 1794. lie 
was a personal friend of Mr. Pitt, and on the 
formation of his second ministry in 1804 he 
accepted the mastership of the mint. This 
office he continued to liold under Mr. Ad- 
dington, and, after having held the seals of 
the Foreign (iffice from October to December 
in 1809, sub.sequently became president of the 
board of trade under the Duke of Portland. 
In Lord Liverpool’s ministry he occupied the 
responsible position of secretary for war and 
the cxjlonios, and finished his political career 
under the Duke of Wellington, 1828-30, as 
lord president of the council. Though Lord 
Bathurst did not belong to that class of pub- 
lic men who leave their mark behind them, 
he was an able and useful minister, and for 


the improvement in the conduct of thelhm- 
insular war which began contemporaneously 
witli his acceptance of the secretaryship he 
must be allowed his share of credit. His 
correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, 
to lie found in the ‘Wellington Desj)Htchos,’ 
is very interesting, and shows great quick- 
ness in apprehending the military questions 
! brought before him, as Avell as promptitude 
in dealing with them. It likewise devolved 
upon Lord Bathurst to defend the policy of 
the government in their treatment of the first 
Napoleon, which wasbitterly a.s.sailedby Lord 
Holland in the House of Lord.s in the year 
1817. His speech on that occasion was clever 
and simple, but was thought by the friends 
of the ex-emperor to savour too much of 
pleasant ry for so solemn a subject. His name 
of cour.se will frequently be found in connec- 
tion with the .slave trade ; and he was one 
of the tories who supported in principle the 
repeal of the Roman Cal holic disabilit ies. In 
politics he was a tory of the old school, and 
cea.sed to take any active part in parliament 
after the passing of the llelbrm Bill. He 
spoke and voted against the second reading 
of that measure on the ground that it would 
not refonn but destroy the constitution. He 
was through life, however, a man of what 
j are called moderate views, and seems to have 
enjoyed the esteem and re.spect. of his con- 
temporaries of both political parties. 

[t^istlorcagh’s Correspondeuce ; Wellington 
Despatches ; Lonl Colchester’s Di.ary ; Courts 
and Cabin et.s of George IV; Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Deb.ates.] T. K. K. 

, BATHURST, HENRY (1744-1837), 
j bishop of Norwich, sevenl h son of Benjamin, 
younger brother of Allen, fir.st Karl Bathurst, 
was born at. Brackley, Northamptonshire, on 
16 Oct . 17-14, and was educated at Winches- 
ter, and New College, Oxford. He became 
rector of Witchingham in Norfolk; in 1775 
was made canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
and in 1796 prebendary of Durham. In 1805, 
on the translation of Dr. Manners-Sutton to 
Canterbury, ho was consecrated bishop of 
Norwich. Dr. Bathurst died in London, 
1837, and was buried at Great Malvern. He 
was distinguished throughout his life for the 
liberality of his principles, and for many years 
was considered to be ‘ the only liberal bishop ’ 
in the House of Lords. Ho warmly supported 
Roman catholic emancipation, both by his 
speeches in the house, and by his presentation 
of a petition in favour of that movement from 
the Roman catholics of Tuam. In 1835, 
when over ninety years of age, he went to 
the house to vote in support of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s government. 
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Tliougli liis published writings w(?ro but 
scanty, comprising only a few sermojvs, two 
<jf his charges (1800, 1815) and a ‘Letter to 
the late Mr. Wilborforcc on ^Christianity and 
Politics, how far they ai’e reconcilable ’(1818), 

1 )r. Bathurst’s love of litei’aturc was great, and 
his literary instinct just: he refused to be- 
lieve in thejmthent icity of t he llowley poems, 
which, h^ ^aiO, had no marl^ of antiquity, 
but might pass for a modern work, if the 
spelling and obsolete Avords were taken away. 

The bishop married a daughter of Charles 
( 'oote, jtleaii of Kilfenora, and brother of Sir 
hyre Coote.. His eldest son, TTknuy Bath- 
UKST, was follow of New College, Oxford, 
became chancellor of the church of Norwich 
in IHO.") ; held the rectoi’icjs of Oby (1806), j 
North Cre.'ike (1809), and Uollesley (18iJ8); 
and was ajipointed archdeacon of Norwich m 
1811. II is chief work was ‘ Memoii*s of the 
late Dr. Henry Bathurst, Lord Bishop of 
Norwich,’ 18.‘17, in the appendix to which aj)- 
])eared a charge (1815) ami a !«ermon (1816) 
by himself. He issued in 1843 a suppletmmf , 
with additional letter.s of his father, entitled 
‘ An Bastor Ollering for the Whigs . . . 
being a Supplement to the Memoirs of the 
late Bishop of Norwich,’ 1843, in Avhich he 
sought to expose the iriju.stice of the whig 
])ar<y in constantly refusing to promote his 
father to a iMcher see. Archdeacon Bathurst 
<lied 10 Se])t. 1844 (Gctif, M(uj. xxii. (new 
sei'.), p. 653). The bishop’s third son, Ben- 
jamin [q. V.], is belic'ved to have been mur- 
dered ; his elder daughter, Mi’s. Thistle- 
tliAvayte, rewrote her father’s memoii's from 
her eldest brother’s papers. 

[Memoirs and Correspondence of Dr. Bath- 
nr.st, by Mrs. Tliistlcthwayto, 1853 ; Gent. Mag. 
vol, vii., new seri(!.s.] K. I. 

BATHURST, JOHN, M.D. (1607-1659), 
physician to Oliver Cromwell, was tho 
second son of Dr. John Bathurst, of Goud- 
hurst in Kent, a connection of the old family 
of Bathursts settled in that place, and the 
ancestors of Lord Bathurst. He was born in 
Sussex, his mother being Dorothy, daughter 
of Captain K. Maplesdenof Marsden, a naval 
officer. In December 1614 Bathurst entered 
the university of Cambridge as a sizar at Pem- 
broke College, took the degree of B.A. in 
1617—8, and that of M.A. in 1621. In 1637 
he obtained the degree of M.D., and in the 
same year, on 22 Dec., was admitted at once 
candidate and fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, of which he was afterwards twice 
censor, in 1641 and 1650. On 1 Feb. 1642-3 
he was incorporated M.A. at Oxford. We 
hear of him in 1653 as attending the sick sea- 
men of the fleet after Blake’s prolonged en- 


gagement with the Dutch iiiFebruary of that 
year. He represented Richmond, Yorkshire, 
as burgess in the parliament summoned by 
Cromwell in 1656, and again in Itichard 
! Cromwell’s parliament in 1658. In .July 1657 
! he was named elect of tho (\)llege of l*hy- 
sicians in the room of the great Harvey. 

! Bathurst Avas phy.sician to CroniAvell and to 
the family of Sir Richard FanshaAA'c. When 
: the latter, aft<?r his capture at the battle of 
I VV^orcest(*r, Avas kept a prisoner in London, he 
I fell ‘very sick of the preAOiiling scoi*butic,’ 
j and Bathurst interceded for him Avith tho 
j l*rot.(!Ctor, who, on the strength of the doctor’s 
medical certificate, obtained at the council 
chamber the order for I’anshaAve’s lilu'ration, 
oveiTuling the strenuous objections of Sir 
Harry Vane. He Avas very charitable, and 
yet Avas said to liaA'e accumulated a foi’tune 
of 3,900/. a year. 

Bathurst married Klizabeth, daughter aud 
coheii'ess of Brian Willance, Bsq., of Clint, 
Yorkshire, and had a. numerous family. He 
died on 26 .April 1659, aged 52. 

[Miink's Roll of the Oollego of Physicians, 
i. 222; l^ady Fanshawe’s Memoirs; Calendar of 
State Papers, 1(553 ; Wood's Atheiae (Bliss), iii. 
1000 ; Fasti, ii. 11.] K. U. 

BATHURST, R AT.PH ( 1620-1 701), dean 
of Wells and president of Trinity College, 
Oxford, AA'as born at Ilothorpe, in the parish 
of Tlualingworth, Northampton.shire, not far 
from Market Harbo rough. He was educated 
at the free school in Coventry. He Avas one 
of a family of .seventeen, fourteen of Avhom 
Avere .sons, and six of them lost their live.s 
in tho service of King Charles I. ( )ne of 
Ralph’s brothers Avas Sir Benjamin, father 
of Allen, first Earl Bathurst ftp v.]. At the 
age of fourteen ho Avent to Ulouce.ster Hall 
(now AVorce.ster College), Oxford ; but within 
a few days he migrated to Trinity, of Avhich 
college Di’. Kettel, his grandfather by mar- 
riage, was then president. Ho lived at Dr. 
Ktjtel’slodgings ( Avhich are st ill called Kettel 
Hall) for two years. In 1637 he was elected 
scholar of his college, and having taken his 
B.A. degree in 1638 gained a fellowship at 
Trinity in 1640. In 1644 he was ordained 

S riest l)y Bishop Skinner ; Avhen he received 
eacon’s orders is unknoAAui. On the breaking 
out of the civil war he was compelled, like 
many of his clerical brethren, to seek lay 
work. Ho studied medicine, and in 1654 tooK 
an M.D. degree, and practised as a physician 
at Oxford. Ho became a great friend of Dr. 
Thomas Willis, Avhose fortunes and senti- 
ments resembled his own ; and the two friends 
used to attend regularly Abingdon market 
every Monday. Dr. Bathurst attained to 
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c<)nsi<l(*rable eminence in his prolession, and 
ill s]>ite of being a royalist was employed by 
the state as pliysician to the sick and '\younded 
in the. navy, in which capacity he 'i& said to 
have given great satisfaction ‘ both to the sea 
commanders and flu* admiralty.’ Uo did not, 
liowever, forget hisclerical calling, one branch 
of which he exercised with imminent risk to 
himself. IJobert Skinner, the ejected bishop 
of Oxford, was alloAved to hold the rectory of 
Ijannton near Bicestei*, where, notwithstand- 
ing the danger of so doing, he was wont to con- 
fer holy orders. ( )n t lu'se occasions ])r. Jiath- 
nrst u.scd to act as his archdeacon, the pro.v- 
imit y of Oxford enabling him to visit Taiunton 
under the pretence of attending his patients. 
Tt is said that the ordinations were sometimes 
held in the chapel of Trinity t-ollege, where 
Dr. Jiathurst still retained his fellowship, 
having submitted to a temporary compliance 
Avith tlie conditions of the parliamentary visi- 
tation of 1048. As fellow of Trinity he was 
able to do good .service to an old friend ; for 
after the death of Cronnvell h<‘ persuaded a 
majority of the fidloAvsto elect Ih*. 8 oth AVard 
as pi’esident, though ilisqualilied fortheollice 
by th(“ college statutes. Dr. Dat hurst took 
a prominent part during tin* rebellion in the 
formation of that little bund of scientific men 
at Oxford xvliich was the germ of the Iloyal 
>Societj\ Bishop Sprat mentions him among 
‘ t he ])rincipal and most constant of tho.se who 
met in Dr. AA'ilkinshis lodgings in AVadham 
Colh'ge, Avhich Avas then the place of resort 
for Aertuous and learned men. In I 60 O ho 
prefixed a recommendatory copy of I^atin 
lambics to Hobbes’s ‘ 'J'reatise of Human Na- 
1 lire ; ’ but it is clear that at this time ( IfJbO) 
Hobbes was not regarded by churchmen a.s 
a dangerous Avriter, for Seth AVard alsoAA'rote 
a. commendation of Hobbes. The.se iambics 
recommended Bathurst to the notice of the 
Duke of Devonshire, eldest son of that Earl 
of DeA'onshire avIio Avas Hobbes’s patron, and 
it Avas through the duke’s interest that he 
subsequently obtained the deanery of AVells. 

Upon the Bestoration he abandoned medi- 
cine and openly resumed his clerical charac- ! 
ter. In 1663 he was made chaplain to the 
king, and in 1664 pre.sident of Trinity ; in the j 
same year he maiTied Mary, AvidoAV of Dr. | 
J. Palmer, warden of All Souls. He was j 
elected fellow of the Koyal Society in 1663, i 
and in 1688 president of the branch of it es- ; 
tablished at ()xford. In 1070 he was made j 
dean of AV'’ells, still retaining his president- | 
ship, and in 1691 he was nominated bvAVil- | 
liam and Mary to the bishopric of Ilristol, j 
with license to keep the deanery and head- | 
ship in conimendam; but he refused the | 
ofler, because he thought it Avould interfere 1 


with his Avork in college. The w'ork referred 
to wn.s ‘the repairing, adding to, and beauti- 
fying of the college buildings.’ Trinity is 
, deeply indebted to him both for hi.s pecuniary 
j and his per.sonal help in this matter. The 
! college chapel, Avhichhad been injured in the 
: civil Avax‘, Avas rebuilt through his means ; ho 
' completed the .shell entirely at his own cost 
' (2,000/.), while the funiiture and internal 
decorations were supplit'd through collections 
which he made. The arehilect was probably 
, his friend. Dean Aldrich, but the original 
! jdan received some improvements from Sir 
Christopher AA'ren. It is sujiposed that thi.s 
chapel Avas built in imitation of the chapi'l 
at ChatSAVorth erecti'd by Bathurst’s patron. 
The neAv quadrangle facing the felloAvs’ gar- 
den AA'as also built through his exert ioius. 
AA'ren AA'as the architect, and it was finished 
in 1668. Nor Avere the.se the only college 
buildings Avhich AA'ereduetohis liberality and 
energy ; he is said to luiA'c spent nearly 3,000/. 
of his OAvn money on the object, besides pur- 
chasing for 400/. the rectory of Otmere, near 
Oxford, for the Trinity fellows. Ho lix'ed on 
terms of intimacy w'ith all the great Oxford 
churchmen of his time- Skinner, Fell, Ald- 
i rich, South, Allestree, and, above all, Seth 
! AVard, aa'Iio calls him ‘one oi’ the Avorthiest 
I men histime affords.’ Hence it is not probable 
that there is any truth in the report that ht‘ 
Avas unsettled in his religious a'Icaa'^s, a report 
Avhich perhaps arose from the fact of hi.s 
hiiA'ing AA'ritten favourably of Hobbes. He 
had evidently, hoAvever, Avide sympathies, for 
Calamy tells us of an eji'cted nonconformist 
Avho resided at Oxford, and ‘ Avas A'ery great 
with Dr. Bathurst, Avhom he Avouhl often 
speak of as a A ery polite catholic-.spirited per- 
son, and of great generosity.’ There is rea.son 
to believe that Bathurst hidped this good man 
pecuniarily 

i Bathurst Avns an eminently successful presi- 
dent of Trinity, raising the college both in- 
tellectually and socially. No doubt the fact 
of his being connected Avith the aristocracy at- 
tracted young ari.stocrats to Trinity. Among 
others was his own nephew, the well-known 
Earl Bathurst, Pope’s friend, who has given 
us an amusing account of his uncle’s i*ule. 
Though the nephoAv was only fifteen Avhen ho 
entered at Trinity, Avhile the uncle was be- 
yond eighty, the earl told Bathurst’s biogra- 
pher that ‘ he Avell remembered being charmed 
with his uncle’s coiiA’ersation ; ’ and ho adds, 
‘although he maintained the most exact dis- 
cipline in his college, his method of in- 
struction chiefly consisted in turning the 
faults of the delinquent scholars into ridicule;, 
all the young students admired and lovedhim.^ 
The fact is, he was fond of the society of young 
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men, who genoi’ally respond to the affection 
of their elders. Among his young prot^gfis 
were John Philips, the author of the ‘Splen- 
did Shilling,’ and the famous Lord Somers, 
who never lost his atfeetion for Trinity and 
its genial head, and at Patliurst’s ro<iuest was 
a liberal contributor to the improvements of 
the college buildings; it was through Lord 
Somers’s influence that the bishopric was of- 
fered to Jlathurst. It gives us a curious pic- 
ture of the times when we hear that llathurst 
‘liked to surprise scholars walking in the 
grove at unseasonable houi'S, on which occa- 
sions he frequently carried a whip.’ He regu- 
larly attended the early prayers (5 a.m.) in 
the college chapel up to the age of eight y- 
two. In his last years he became blind, but | 
was still able to walk alone, in the college 
gardens ; this, however, was the cause of his . 
death, for one day while walking there ho [ 
st umbled over an obstacle, fractured his t high- 
bone, and never recovered from the accident. ' 
Dr. iiathurst is termed in biographical no- ■ 
tices ‘ a distinguished wit, philosopher, poet, 
and theologian;’ buthis ‘Literary IJemains,’ 
published by Thomas AVarton, who was a 
fellow of Trinity some years after Ilathurst’s 
t ime, contain all that is ext ant of his writ ings, 
and they are not very extensive or important. 
They consist of several ‘ Orationes ’ in Latin, 
most of them held in the Oxford Theatre ; 
some ‘ Pnelectiones et (|u;estiones Aledica^,’ 
also in Latin ; some ‘ Poemata Latina,’ chiefly 
in tin; hexameter, but some in the iambic, and 
some in the elegiac metre. All these prove 
him, as he is reported to have been, a good 
Latin scholar, with a considerable fund of 
humour ; a few short English poems of not 
a very high order of merit make up the volume. 
Denham attributes to him a curious work en- 
titled ‘ News from the Dead ’ (1651 ?), which 
gives an account of a certain Anne Green, 
who had been hanged at Oxford for child- 
murder, and was restored to life by Drs. 
I’etty (afterwards Sir AVilliam), Willis, 
Clark, and Hathurst. ’I'he real author w'as 
liichard AVatkins of Christ Church. Hat hurst i 
only prefixed some verses to the tract. He i 
is also said to have been t ho author of ‘ Praj- ! 
lectiones tres de llespiratione ’ (1664). He 
jirojected, as we learn from a letter of his 
own to his friend, Seth AVard, a ‘ History of 
Ceremonies, together with their usefulness, 
or rather necessity, in divine worship,’ and a 
‘ Ilistoiw and genuine Notion of Preaching, 
which,’ he adds, ‘ perhaps might serve a little 
to take off that erroneous and superstitious 
conceit of sermons which obtains so among 

■’ ■< .1 . 1 ..1 i _11 „ 4 .T 


allow any sermons of his own to be pub- 
lished, and inserted a special clause in his will, 
forbidding the publication of his manuscript 
, sermons. He left some coins and portraits 
to (he Bodleian. Several of his poetical pieces 
' are published in the ‘ Muste Anglicana?.’ 

[Life and Literary Keinains of Riilph Bathurst, 

I &c. by Thom.'is AVarlon (1761).] J. H. O. 

; BATHURST, lUCHAlH) (^7. 1762), es- 
1 sayist, was born in .Tamaica, and simt to Lng- 
I land to study medicine. His fatluT, Colonel 
I Jfat hurst, brought to England in 1750 the 
I iK'gro, Francis Barbttr, wdio bt'came famous 
; as Dr. Johnson’s black scuvant. ‘My d<‘ar 
I friend. Dr. Batluirst,’ said Dr. Johnson, with 
a warmth of approbation, ‘declared he was 
glad that his father, who was a W est India 
planter, had left his affairs in total ruin, be- 
cause, having no estate, he was not under the 
temptation of having slaves’ (Boswell, vii. 
375). He took the degree of M.B. at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, in 1745, and afterwards 
studied medicine in liOndon, where he made 
the accjuaintance of Dr. Johnson, and was a 
member of the club at the King’s Head. 
‘Dear Bathurst,’ Johnsonused tosa}' ( PiozEl's 
Anecdotes) ‘ was a man to my heart’s con- 
tent ; he hated a fool and he hated a rogue, 
and ho hated a whig : he was a very good 
hater.’ Batlmrst was a contributor to the 
‘Adventurer,’ conducted by Hawkesworth, 

' with the a.ssistance of Johnson and Joseph 
' AVurton. In {September 1764 Bathurst was 
, <‘lectcd physician to the Middlesex Hospital, 

' but went toBarbadoes, whence In* wrote two 
letters to Johnson in 1767 (published by 
I Croker), and became an army physician in the 
! expedition against Havannah, where he died 
j of fever in 1762. ‘The Havannah is taken ; 

a conquest too dearly obtained,’ exclaimed 
! Johnson, ‘for Bathurst died before it. Vix 
\ Pnamm tan ft totaque Troja /uit.’ Bos- 
well sa^'s, on Mrs. AVilliaras’s authority, that 
Dr. Johnson dictated the essays in the ‘ Ad- 
venturer’ signed ‘T.’ to Bathurst, who wrote 
them down and sold them for two guineas 
each to his own benefit. Johnson would not 
acknowledge them, but smiled when he said 
he did not write them. It is a curious fact 
that Dr. Johnson often named Bathurst in 
his prayers after the death of the latter. 

[Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; Hawkins’s John- 
son, pp. 219, 234.] R. H. 

BATHURST, THEODORE (d. 166^, 
Latin poet, descended from an ancient family 
of Hothorpe in Northamptonshire, and a 

- • ■« 1 Tr% *1 j r __ H .1.1 
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iho eollegt* to ■which Kdinmid Spenser 
helonged, and wliile there executed hia trnns- 
lation of that poet’s ‘Shepherd’s Calendar.’ 
This translation had the honour of being 
highly commended by Sir Jtichard Fanshawe, 
who has himself left ns specimens of Taitin 
translations of l^hjglish verse. Bathurst led 
a ]»rivate life, and was a man of little ambi- 
tion. So much the more, says one of his 
editors, h(! deserved honour as he desired it 
less. Bathurst’s translation was edited tirst 
by Br. AVilliam Dillingham, of Emmanuel 
College, and dedicated to Francis Lane. It 
was republished by John Ball, who, in his 
address to t he reader, says he had much and 
long labour in procuring a coj^y of Batluirst ’s 
woidf. It was then already rare among the 
booksellers. Dillingham’s edition is not to 
be found in the British Mxiseum. Ball’s edi- 
tion is accompanied by tin; original eclogues 
on the o])])Osit e pages. 1 le speaks of Bathurst, 
in the address above mentioned, as ‘ poeta 
non minus ornatus quani gi’uvis idem postca 
theologus, qui has eclogas ita Latino vertit 
ut obscuris lucem, asperis Inevitatem, at(|ue 
omnibus fere nitorem et elegantiam ftenera- 
verit.’ He added a Latin dissertation, ‘ Do 
vita Sponseri et scriptis,’ Lond. 8vo, no date 
and 17J12. The precise title of Bathurst’s 
hook is ‘ Calendni'lum Pastorale sive Eclogm 
duodecim totidern anni mensibus accomrao- 
datfe Anglice olim script io ab Edmundo 
Spenser Anglonim poetarum principe ; nunc 
autem eleganti Latino carmine donatfo a 
’Fheodoro Bat hurst A ulse Pembrochiaiue apud 
Cantabrigienses aliquando socio,’ Lond. 8vo, 
1653. 

[Cooper’s Athenro Cantab, ii. 2G2 ; Brit. Mas. 
Catab] J. M. 

BATHURST, WALTER (1764 P-1827), 
cnjjtain in the royal navy, was a nephew of 
Dr. Henry Bathurst, bishop of Norwich 
[(p V.], being a son of another of the 
thirty-six children of Beniamin, younger 
brother of Allen, first hairl Bathurst. After 
being borne on tlie books of the guardship at 
Plymouth for more than a year, ho was, on 

Oct. 1781, appointed to the Yarmouth, 
which, in tho beginning of 1782, accompanied 
Sir George Rodney to the West Indies, and 
participated in the glorious victory to leeward 
of Dominica 12 April. He afterwards served 
in the Perseus frigate, was made lieutenant 
on 16 Nov. 1790, and in April 1791 was 
appointed to the Fen-et brig on tho home 
station. He continued in her for nearly three j 
years, and on 30 Dec. 1793 was appointed to j 
the Andromache frigate, in which he served j 
on the Newfoundland station, and afterwards 
wqth the fleet off Cadiz under Lord St. Vin- 


cent. In May 1797 he was transferred to 
the Villc do Paris, and on 3 July 1798 was 
appointed captain of the same ship by ordt?r 
from Lord St. Vincent. His promot ion was 
not confirmed till 24 Oct. 1799; but he con- 
tinued to command the Villc de Paris till 
May 1800, and for a groat part of the time 
with luord St. Vincent’s Hag at the main. 
He afterwards commandt'd the Euiydico 
frigate, tho Tei’psichore, and the Pitt, in the 
East Indies, in all of which he was fortunate 
in making S(‘veral richprizes. I lavingbrought 
home the Pitt, rechristened Salsetle, he still 
commanded her up the Baltic in 1808, and 
in .Inly 1809 was employed in escorting j)art 
of Lord (3iat ham’s army to Walcheren. Tlie 
following year he was appointed to the Fame, 
71 guns, in which he went out to the Medi- 
terranean, and stayed there till the end of tho 
war. He had no.fiu'ther service t ill 1824, 
wdien ho commissioned the Genoa, 74 guns, 
which, on 20 Oct. 1827, formed part of the 
fleet commanded by Sir Edward Codrington 
at Navarino. The accidtmt of position (?ausod 
the Genoa’s loss to be very licavy ; her list of 
killed consid(*rably exceeded that of any other 
ship in the fleet, and included tho name of 
Captain Bathurst. It is sufficiently well 
known that the lord high admiral was to a 
great extent personally responsible for this 
action having been fought, and that he felt 
the most lively interest in the result ; Ini 
was thus prom])ti*d to write, xvitli his own 
hand, a letter of condolence to Bathurst’s 
widow, the mother of five children. One of 
these, following his father’s steps, entered the 
navy, and had attained the rank of com- 
mander, when he died at a comparatively 
early age. 

|(rpnt. Mag. xcvii. ii. 563; Official Papers in 
tho Public Record Office.] .T. K. L. 

BATMAN, JOHN (1800-1840), the re- 
puted founder of the colony of Victoria, was 
born at Paramatta, New South Wales, in 
18(X), and early in life became a settler in 
Van Diemen’s Land. In 1827, conjointly 
with another settler, J. T. Gelle brand (after- 
wards lost in the South Australian bush). 
Batman applied for a grant of land at Poi't 
I’hillip Bay. A convict settlement attempted 
there m 1803 by Lieutenant-colonel D. Col- 
lins, of the Royal Marines, had been immedi- 
ately abandoned, and Port I’hillip, by reason 
partly of the alleged predominance of ‘scrub’ 
and scarcity of water, had remained unoc- 
cupied; but in 1826, in consequence of a 
rumour that the French designed to form 
settlements at unoccupied points on the Aus- 
tralian coasts, a detachment of troops hud 
been sent from Sydney to Port Western. 
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Hatman and liis colloaf^uo stated that , on 
receiving' a grant in that locality, they were 
prepared to ship thither from Jjanneeston 
] ,50() to 2,0(X) shee]), and 30 head of choice 
cows and horses, (S:e., ‘ the whole, to the value 
of 3,000/. to 4,000/., being under the direct ion 
of Mr. John Ihitinnn, a native of New South 
AVales.’ The Ntjw South Wales government 
replied that ‘ no decision had yet been come 
t<i in respect of Port W^estern, and there- 
fore the request could not be complied 
with.’ After this Batman, who had a thriving 


with me two or three of my natives to the 
principal chief and showed Kim the mark on 
the tree. This he knew immediately, and 
pointed to the knocking out of the teeth. 
The mark is alwavs made when the cere- 
mony of the knocking out of tlie teeth in 
front is done. However, aft(irthis I desired, 
through my natives, for him to make his 
I mark, when, after looking about some time, 

I and hesitating for a few minutes, he took 
I the tomahawk and cut out in the bark of 
the tree his mark, which is at tached to this 


farm in \'an Diemen’s Land, rendered useful 
service to the authorities there in the ‘black 
war.’ Tn 1835 the former project was re- 
newed. An association or company for colo- 
nising Port Phillip was formed in Van Die- 
men’s Land, and Batman, as its head, was 


deed, and is the signature of the count ry and 
; tribe.’ The Australian biographer says that 
' only those acquainted with the natives’ ways 
: can understand this, and charitably suggests 
: that although olhei's may regard him as a 
i self-deluded enthusiast or worse, to Batman 


s(‘nt over from Launceston secretly to report himself, who was a favourite with the na- 
on the climate and gener.'il capabilil ies of t he fives and had b«“en initiated into some of 
district for grazing and agricultural purposes. : their mysteries, it all had a satisfactory and 
He proceeded thither with his family and a ' sutHcient meaning. The colonial authorities 
small party, and on GMav 18.35, within \iew did not see matters in the same light. The 
of what now is known as Oollingwood h’lat , govtmior of \’an Diemen’s Land, to whom on 


made a treaty with certaitt chiefs of the ' 
aborigines, whereof the estimated number 
ill the locality was 7,0<X), by which, in con- 
sideration of some small gifts and a promised 
annual tribute of knives, scissors, axes, and | 
slop-clothing, they agreed to make o^er to | 
him two tracts of land of the aggregate ai’ea 
of 000,000 acres, which included the present 
site of the city of Melbourne. The text of one 
of the deeds of conveyance, with which Bat- 
man had provided himself beforehand, will be 
found in ITeat.on’s ‘ Australian Dictionary of 
Dates,’ setting forth that the chiefs Jaga- 


his I’elurn Batman sent copies of the deeds, 
had no authority on the mainland, even had 
he a])proved the transaction. Tlie Sydney 
authorities held that the sovereignty of 
Au.stralia was vt*sted in the British crown, 
and that acts, real or allegeil, of the native 
chiel’s could not be recognised. Some of 
Batman’s party, howmer, ivmained at Port 
Phillip, and another set.tlcr, G. Fawkner, 
whom Batman appears to have regarded ns 
an interloper, and who was a rival claimant 
to the honour of having founded the settle- 
ment, also established himself there, the lirst 


jaga, Cooloolick, and others ‘agree to give, 
grant, enfeoff, and confirm to the said John 
Batman, his heirs, executors, and assigns ’ 
the lands in quesstion. A cmnous illustra- 
tion of the way in which the signatures 
were obtained is afforded by the following 
extract from Batman’s private diary, given 
in the same work : ‘ Sunday, 7 June. De- 
tained this morning drawing un triplicates 
of the deeds of the land I havi^urchased, 
and delivering over to them (the natives) 
more property. Just before leaving, the two 
principal chiefs (described by Butman in 
another place as over six feet high and very 
handsome men) came and laid their cloaks 
or royal mantles at my feet, wishing me to 
accept the same. On my consenting to take 
them, they placed them on my neck and 
over my snoulders, and seemed quite pleased 
to see me walk about with them on. I had 
no trouble to find out their secret marks. 


hou.so on the present site of Melbourne being 
erected in November of the same year. In 
18.30 the Batman Association wound up its 
I affairs, selling whatever interest it had to- 
I two of its members, who proceeded to Sydney, 

I and in October of that year succeeded in 
j obtaining a sum of 7,000/. from the go\ cra- 
nient ‘in consideration of the expenses in- 
! curred in the first settlement.’ A resident 
[ magistrate, and a party of convicts under a 
guard of the 4th foot, were sent to Port 
Phillip. A census of the settlement, taken 
! at the same time, showed a total population 
I of 108 males and 38 females. The town of 
I Melbourne (it was originally named Glenelg) 

I was laid out in the year after, 1837. Bat- 
man removed from Van Diemen’s Band to 
Melbourne, and died there in May 1840,. 
whilst what is now the colony of Victoria 
was still an outlying district of New South 
Wales. 


One of my natives went to a tree, out of [Heaton’s Australian Dictionary of Dates 
sight of the women, and made the ^dney Fox-Bourne’s Origin of British Colonies.] 
natives’ mark. After this was done, I took H. M. C. 
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BATMAN, STKPTT1<:N, D.l). {d. 1584), 
tvanslator and aiitlujr, was born at Bruton in 
Soraersetsbire, and, after a preliminary edu- 
cation in the school of his native town, 
went (o Cambridge, where ho had the re- 
putation of being a h'arned man and an ex- 
«?ellent preaclier. It is supposed ho was the 
Bateman who in 1534 took the degree of 
LL.B., being at that time a priest and a stu- 
dent of six years’ standing. Afterwards 
Arohbisliop Parker selected him as one of his 
domestic chaplains, and employed him in the 
collection of the library now deposited in 
Coquis Christi College, Cambridge. Batman 
asserts that he collected 0,7(X) books for the 
archbishop, though this is probably an ex- ' 
aggeration. In 1573 he was rector of Merst- 
ham in Surrey. lie Avas also D.l). and 
parson of Newing^n Butts in the same 
county. In 1582 he Avas one of the domestic : 
chaplains of Henry Cary, Lord llunsdon. He j 
resided for some time at Leedes, in Kent. ’ 
His death occurred in 1584. 1 

He AA’rote; 1. ‘Christiall Glass for Chris- | 
tian Reformation, treating on the 7 deadly 
Sinus,’ Lond. 15(i9, 4to. 2. ‘ TraA'ayled Ihl- 
greme, bringing Xcaa'cs from all Parts of the 
Worlde, such like scarce harde before ’ [Lon- 
don, by John Denham], 1560, 4to. An alle- 
goi’ical-theological romance of the life of 
man, in verses of fourteen syllables, in Avhich 
are introduced characters and historical inci- 
dents relative to the reigns of Henry VIIT, 
Kdward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. 3. ‘Joy- 
full NeAves out of Helvetia, from Theophr. 
Paracelsum, declaring the ruinate fall of the 
pupal digiiitie : also a treatise against Csury,’ 
liond. 1575, 8vo. 4. ‘The golden booke of 
the leaden goddes, Avherein is described the 
vayne imaginations of heathen Pagans and 
counterfaict Christians : Avy t h a description of 
their several Tables, what ech of their pic- 
tures signified,’ Lond. 1577, 4to. Thisciinous 
A'olume, which is dedicated to Lord Huns5don, 
contains first the description of a consider- 
able number of the heathen deities for gods 
of the gentiles. An account of the gods of 
superstition, as belonging to the Roman 
catholic church, follows, among which are 
the names of Arri us, Donatus, Henry Nicolas, 
&c., with ‘certaino Amstart Anabaptisticall ^ 
Errours.’ At the head of the sectarian gods \ 
is placed the pope for his heresy. Shakespeare j 
is supposed to have consulted this book. 

5. Preface to I[ohn] R[oger8]’8 ‘ Displaying 
of an horrible Secte of grosse and wicked 
Heretiques naming themselves the Family of 
I.iOV0^’ 1579. 6. ‘The Doome warning all 
men to the Judgement : Wherein are con- 
tayned for the most parte all the straunge 
Prodigies hapned in the Worlde, with divers 


secrete figures of Revelations tending to 
munnes stayed conversion toAvardes God : In 
manor of a gencrall Chronicle, gathered out 
, of sundrie appro A-^od authors,’ Lond. 1581, 4to. 
i Dedicated to Sir Thomas Bromley, knight, 

; lord chancellor of England. 7. ‘ Batman 
[ uppon Bartholonie, His Booke De Proprie- 
. tatibus Rerum : noAvly corrected, enlarged, 

■ & amended, Avith such Additions as are reipii- 
site, unto every severall Booke. Taken foorth 
of the most approved Authors, the like 
' heretofore not translated in Englisli. Profit- 
I able for all Estates, ns aa'cII for the benefite 
of tlie Mind as the Bodie,’ Lond. 1582, fol. 
Dedicated to Lord Hunsdon. 8. Notes upon 
Ricbnrd Robinson’s ‘AuncientOrder, Societie, 
and IJnif ie Laudable, of Rrince Arthureand 
his knightly Armory of th<! Round Table,’ 
1583. 9. ‘ ’I’he new arrival of the three 

Gracis into Anglin, lamenting the abusis of 
this present age,’ Lond. n. d. 4to. 

[Brydges’s British Bibliographer, i. 114, 12o, 
i\'. 40-45; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 80; MS. Addit. 
6803, f. 67 ; Warton’s Hist, of Engl. Poetry 
(1840), iii. 393; MS. Baker, xxxix. 40; 
(^)oper’s Athenne Cantab, i. 608; Manning ami 
Bray’s Surrey, ii. 203; Ames’s Typog. Anti<jni- 
ties. e<l. Herbert ; Lownde.s’s Bibl. Man, ed.Bohn, 
i. 128; Hath Library, i. 117; Cat. of the Library 
atlChat-SAVorth. i. 133.] T. C. 

"^BATMANSON, JOHN (d. 1531), prior 
of the Charterhouse in Loudon, studied thoo- 
logy at Oxford, but there is no evidence of 
his having taken a degree in that faculty, 
‘though supplicate he did to oppose in divi- 
nity.’ Whether the John Bateman.son,LL.D., 

. A\ho Avas sent to Scotland in 1509 to receiA'o 
I .Tames IV^’s oath to a treaty Avith England, 
j and Avho acted on several commissions to ex- 
j amine cases of piracy in the north of England 
from that date till 1516, is the same man, is 
doubtful, but probable, as the name is by no 
means a common one. In 1520 he Avas 
already a Carthusian, and avus employed 
by EdAvard Ijeo (afterwards archbishop of 
York) in c^nection with his critical attack 
upon Erasfllus. Erasmus (from Avhose let- 
ters Ave learn this fact) gives a spiteful 
sketch of his character — ‘ unlearned, tojudge 
from his writings, and boastful to mattness.’ 

In 1 523, according to Tanner, on the autho- 
rity of a manuscript belonging to Bishop 
Moore, he was prior of the Charterhouse of 
Hinton in Somerset ; but his name has es- 
caped the researches of Dugdale and his later 
editors, both in connection with Hinton and 
London. On the death of William Tynbigh, 
prior of the London Charterhouse, in 1529, 
Batmanson was elected to succeed him. He 
died on 16 Nov. 1531, and was buried in the 
convent chapel. This is the date given by 
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Thoodoro Potro, the hiographer of tho Carthu- 
sians. If tho statement of Maurico Chaimcy, 
a contemporary of Batmanson’s, that his 
successor Houghton, who was executed for 
refusing the oath of supremacy, died on 4 May 
1 535, ‘ in tlie lifth year of nis priorate,’ be 
correct, Batmanson must have resigned the 
office some months before his death. The 
character given of him varies with the opi- 
nions of the writer. Pits and Petre speak of 
his great learning and angelic life, while Bale 
calls him supercilious and arrogant, and fond 
of quarrelling, though he allows that ho was 
a clear writer. The only incident of his rule 
that has come down to us shows him in a 
favoui’able light. One of his monks was so 
allccted by the solitary life that he was on the 
j)oint of committing suicide when the prior 
discharged him from the order. 

The following is a list of his Avmi’ks : 1. ‘In 
Cantica Canticorum,’ lib. i. '2. ‘ In Salamo- ; 
nis Proverbia,’ lib. i. 3. ‘ In Kvangelium il- 
lud “ ^lissus cst,” ’ lib. i. 4. ‘ Be Christo duo- 
denni, Ilomilia una (Cum factus esset .fesus 
annorum diiodecim).’ 5. ‘ Tnstitutiones No- , 
vitiorum,’ lib. i. 6. ‘ Be Coutemptu Mundi,’ 
lib. i. 7. ‘ Be unica Magdalena, contra Fa- 
brum Stabulensem,’ lib. i. H. ‘Contra an- 
notat iones Frasmi Uotterdami,’ lib. i. 9. ‘ Con- 
tra ({uiedam Scripta Martini Lutheri,’ lib. i. 
10. ‘ llotractatio quorundam Scriptorum suo- 
rum,’ lib. i. None of these appear to exist 
in print, or in any of the more important 
collections of manuscripts in England. 

[Petreius’s Jfibliothoca, CarUisiana, 157; Chan- 
cseiis, Be Vitae Rationo et Martyrio xviij Carthu- 
sianorum, ii. 51, 83; Krasmi Epist. xii. 20; Cal. 
<if ,St.at.e Papers, lion. VIII; Pits, DeScriptoribus 
.Vngliae, 1531 ; Palo’s Scriptorum Illnstrium Ma- 
joris Rrytannise Cent. ix. n. 14, xi. n. 95 ; Wood’s 
AthonaB Oxon. (Pliss), i. 60.] C, T. M. 

BATT, ANTHONY (d. 1651), was a Bene- 
dictine monk, who resided for some years in 
the English monastery of his order at Dieul- 
wart, in Lorraine. Weldon {Chronolot/iral 
Notes') says his death occurred 12*Jan. 1651, 
and adds that ‘ ho was a great promoter and 
practiser of regular discipline, a famous trans- 
lator of many pious books into English. Ho 
wrote a most curious hand, and spent much 
of his time at La Celle, where there is a 
Catechism of a large size, which he composed 
at tho instance of some of tho fathers in the 
mission.' Ilis published works are : 1 . ‘ A 
TleavenlyTreasure of Confortable Meditations 
and Prayers Avritten by S. Augustin, Bishop 
of Hyppon. In three severall Treatises of his 
Meditations, Soliloquies, and Manual,’ trans- 
lation, St. Omer, 1 624, 12ino. 2. ‘ A Hive 
of Sacred Honie-Combes, containing most 


sAA'eet and heavenly cotinsel, taken out. of 
the Avoi’kes of the mellifluous doctor S. Ber- 
nard, abbot of Clareual,’ Bouay, 1631, 8vo. 
3. ‘ A Itulo of Good Jjife,’ translated from 
St. Bernard, Bouay, 1633, 16mo. 4. ‘The- 

saurus absconditus in Agro Bominico inven- 
tus, in duas partes; 1“ Procat iones, 2® Me- 
ditationes,’ Paris, 1641, 12mo. 

[Oli ver’s History of the Cat holic Religion in 
Cornwall, 506 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus. ; Weldon’s Chronological Notes, 188, ap- 
pend. 15.] T. C. 

BATT, AVILLTAM, M.D. (1744-1812), 
Avas born at Collingbounie, in Wiltshire, on 
18 June 1744, and was for some time a stu- 
dent at Gxford University. He then attended 
courses of medical instruction in tho London 
schools, after Avhich he Avent to Montpellier, 
Avhere ho took liis doctor’s degree iu 1770. 
His name also appears, under date 5 Oct. 
1771, among the students who studied at 
Leyden. On eonqileting his studies he re- 
turned to England, but on account of his 
health lie subsequently removed to Genoa, 
Avliere be obtained an extensive medicill 
I practice, and in 1774 was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry in tho tiniversity. Pre- 
vious t(» this tho study of chemistry in the 
university of Genoa liad been much neg- 
lected, but soon after his appointment tho 
lectures Avere thronged Avith pupils. He also 
made a special .study of botany, and gathercid 
an extensive collection of rjiro plants. His 
Avide and varied acquirements and his public 
.spirit won liim the general esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, Avhich Avns greatly increased 
by his solf-.sacrificing attentions to the sick 
during the severe epidemic of 1800. He 
resigned his professor.slu]) in 1787 on account 
of a prolonged visit to England. He died 
at Genoa on 9 Eeb. 181 2. He Avas the author 
of a considerable number of treatises on 
medical subjects, tho principal of wliich ax*c; 

‘ Phnrmacopea,’ 1787; ‘Storia della epidemia 
che fece strage iuGeuovaall’epocadel blocco,’ 
1800 ; ‘ lieflessioni sulla febbre degl i spedali,' 
1800 ; ‘ Considerazioni sulP innesto della 
A’accina,' 1801; ‘Alcuni dottagli sulla feb- 
bre gialla,’ 1804 ; ‘ Memoria sulla Scarlattina 
perniciosa,’ 1807 ; and ‘ Storia di una epi- 
demia che rcgn5 in GenoA^a nel 1808,’ 1809, 
A large number of hi.s pa])ers are in the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Medical Society of Genoa.' 

[Colesia’s (Continuation of Jsuardi’s Storia 
della IJniversiti di (rcnova, 2nd part (1867), 
pp. 19-22; Peacock’s Index to EiiglLsh-speaking 
students who have graduated at Leyden, p. 7 ; 
Brit. Mus. Catalogue.] 

BATTEL, ANDREW (Jl. 1589-1614), 
traveller, was bom in Essex about 1505. On 
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20Aprill589hosailo<l with Captain Abraham to Eneland, havinir been absent emhtet'n 


Cocke for Jtio do la I’luta. After a trouble- 
some voyag'e they reached the mouth of the 
river in the autumn, but. wore forced by 
hunger and advt'rse wind.s to return along 
the coast of Brazil. Landing at the island 
of St. Sebastian (tlie site of tbe present Bio 
.laneiro), the crew was separated, Jind Battel 
with five companions was carried off by the 
Indians to the river Janeiro and delivered to 
tlie Portuguese. After four months’ im- 
])risonmt>nt he was transported to St. Paul- 
de-Loanda, tbe Portuguese settlement in 
Angola. He was impi'isoned in that town 
for four months, and then sent 150 miles up 
the river (^uansa and confined in a fort, till, 
through the death of the Portugutise pilot, ' 
he was employed to take the governor’s pin- 
nace down to Loanda. After an illness of 1 
eight months Battel was sent by the governor 
of Jjoanda, Hurtado do Mendoza, to Zaire, 
on the Congo, in a pinnace to colh'ct ivory, | 
wheat, and palm-tree oil. I le was successful, j 
and continued to trade for tbe Portuguese j 
at Ijongo, but, attempting to escajn* on a i 
Hutch vessel, he was thrown into prison for ' 
two months and then banished to .Massangano 
in the interior, where he spent si.v years. 
After another abortivt* flight and conse(|Uent 
imprisonment, he was enrolled in a mixed 
force of Portuguese and nat ives and Simt on 
an expedition to Elambo. In this campaign, 
Avhich was succe.ssful, BatI.el received a severe 
wound in the leg. Afterwuixls h<! was em- 
ployed in trading expeditions along the coast, 
and on one occasion he was left by the Portti- 
guese as a hostage for two months Svith the 
Gagas. He was equippt'd with a musket, 
and by his shooting gained the favour of 
this trib«'. He gives a full ami striking ac- 
count of the strange customs and supersti- 
tions which he observed among them, par- 
ticularly of the human sacrifices of which 
ho was an eye-witness. lie managed to 
return to the f^ortuguese at Massangano, and 
for his services was made a sorgj'ant. Hearing 
from some Jesuits that by tlie accession of 
James I peace was restored between England 
and Spain, he obtained the governor’s consent 
to return to England. The promise was re- 
tracted, and Battel fled into the woods, 
resolved to wait for a new governor. At 
length he fell in with a pinnace belonging to 
an old messmate ; he embarked, and was 
put down at the port of Longo. Here, by 
virtue of his shooting, he gained the good- 
will of the king. At this point the narrative 
end§ with a full description of the different 
regions of Longo, their natural features, and 
the customs of the negroes. After three , 
years spent in this district Battel returned | 


years, and settled at Leigh in Essex. His 
veracity has been questioned, but his narra- 
tives have been pai’tly confirmed by the 
similar accotint of the Congo district given 
by the traveller Ijopez in 1591. Pui’chas 
refers to Battel as his neighbour, and l (\stifi(“s 
to his intelligence and honesty. He speaks 
of him as still living in his ‘ Pilgrimage,’ t he 
first edition of which was published in 1014. 

[The account orally rlclivcrcd by Battel to 
Purchas is contained in Purclias’s ‘ Pilgrimes,’ 
pt. ii. bk. vii. oh. iii., and reprinted in Pinkcu-- 
ton’s * Voy.ages and Travels,’ vol. xvi. Tho 
title i.s ‘The Strange Adventures of Andrew 
Battel, of Leigh, in Essex, sent by t ho Port uguese 
prisoner to Angola, wlio lived there and in tho 
adjoining regi(»ns near eighteon years.’ In tho 
sovonth book of his ‘ Pilgriniago,’ Purchas fre- 
quently eites the authority of Battel for state- 
ments concerning Africa.] A. (t-N. 

BATTELEY, JOHN, H.l). (It; 17 -1708), 
a Kentish antiquary and archdeacon and 

K rebendary of (Tanterbnry, was the son of 
icholas Batteley, an apothecary, and was 
horn at St. Edmundshury in Suffolk in 104'" 
He matriculated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on 5 July 1002. His tutor was Mr. 
Pulleyn, who in 1h«! previous yi'ar had exer- 
ci.sed the same aiithority over Isaac New^ton. 
Batteley was subsequently elected a felbnv 
of his college, and was himself for several 
years one of the tutors. He was api)oint(‘d 
domestic chtiplain to Archbishoi) vSancroft, 
and acted later in the same capacity for 
Archbishop Tillotson, whose sermons lie pub- 
lished after the primate’s death. 

In 1683 Bat teley bcicamc! rector of Hun- 
ton; in 1684 was collated by Archbishop 
Sancroft to the rectory of Adisham in Kent, 
and appointed chancellor of Brecknock. He 
was collated to the archdeaconry of Canter- 
bury on 23 March 1687, and was installed 
on tho following day, in succession to Hr. 
Samuel Parker. Oii 1 Sej>t. 1688 he was 
inducted master of King’s Bridge (or East- 
bridge) Hospital, and it is recordoa of him 
that he was a good and generous bene- 
factor to this hospital, ‘as well in tho ex- 
traordinary reliefs wliich ho afforded the 
poor of it, as in the repairing and beauti- 
fying the buildings, chapel, and hall of -it.^ 
jfle rebuilt in 1708 three of the sisters’ lodg- 
ings, and renovated other parts of the build- 
ing, and at his death left by bis will to the 
in-brothers and sisters 100/., the interest of 
which he ordered should ho proportioned by 
Mr. John Bradock of St. Stephen's (who after- 
wards became master), and Mr. Somerscales, 
vicar of Doddington. Batteley was collated 
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l)y Archbishop Sancroft to a prebend of j 1672. On 16 Oct. 1680 he was presented 
Canterbury on 6 Nov. 1688. , by the Earl of St. Albans to the rt*ctory of 

He was a good scholar and was able to N^ewton, and became after^vards vicar of 
render useful .service to Bishop Fell and Beakesbourne, alias Livingsboume, in Kent, 
others in collating manuscripts ; the bishop to which living ho was presented by Arch- 
mentions his services several times in his bishop Sancroft on 24 Aug. 1685. At the 
writings. Batteley was the author of ‘ An- same time he held the rectory of Ivychurch. 
tiquitates Kutupinre,’ published in 1711 at In 1703 Batteley published a folio volume of 
Oxford, after his death, by Dr. Thomas Terry, the ^ Antiquities of Canterbury, or a Survey 
canon of Christchurch. The work is com- of that ancient City with its Suburbs, Cathe- 
posed in Latin in the form of a dialogue dral, &c., sought out and published by tht» 
between the author and his two friends and good will and industry of William Somner ; 
brother chajdains, Dr. Henry Maurice and the second edition revised and enlarged bv 
Mr. Henry Wharton, the subject being the Nicholas Batteley, M.A. Also Mr. Somner s 
ancient state of the Isle of Thanet. A .second discourse, called Charthain News, a relation 
(quarto) edit ion of the original was published ^of some strange bones found at Chartham in 
later, in 1745, together witli the author’s ‘An- Kent ; to which are added some observations 
tiquitates S. Eduiundburgii,’ an unfinished concerning the Boman Antiquities of Canter- 
history of his native place and its ancient mo- bury, and a preface, giving an account of the 
nastery down to 1272. This was published by works and remains of the learned antiquary, 
his nephew Oliver Batteley, with anappendi.x Mr. William Somner, by N. B. The second 
and the list of abbots continued by Sir James part is called Cantuaria Sacra, or the Anti- 
Burrough. In 1774 Mr. .Tohn Buncombe qiiities (i.) of the Cathedral and Metropolitical 

i mblished a translation of the ‘ Antl(|nitates CJhurch ; (ii.) of the Archbishopric ; (iii.) of 
lutupinsp,’ under the title of ‘ Antiouities the late Priory of Christchurch and of the 
of Richborough and lleculver, abridged from i>re.sent Collegiate Church founded by King 
the Latin of Sir. Archdeacon Batteley,’ Lon- Ilenry VIII, ^with a catalogue of all the 
don, 1774, 12mo. Batteley also published. Deans and Canons thereof ; (iv.) of the Arch- 
in 1726, ‘The original Institution of the deacon ry of Canterbury ; (v.) of the Monas- 
Sabbath : and the observation due to it, tery of St. Augustine and of the parish 
consider’d,’ and a ‘Sermon preach’d before churches, hospitals, and other religious places, 
the Queen ’ in 1694. Dr. Battek'y was twice &c. &c., enquired into by N. B.’ The work 
married, but left no issue. His second wife, was illustrated. Batteley also left in monu- 
a daughter of Sir Henry Oxeuden of Deane, script a history of Eastbridge Hospital, which, 
survived him thirty years. He died on , after having been partially printed in Strype’s 
10 Oct. 1708, aged 61, and is said to have , ‘Life of Whitgifv was published in Nichols’s 
declared himself on his deathbed very uneasy ; ‘Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,’ vol. i. 
on account of having held pluralities. He (1780). Some valuable notes by Batteleyhn 
was buried at Canterbury in the lower south ; aninterleavedcopyofDugdale’s‘Monasticon’ 
wing or cross aisle of tf»e cathedral, where, i were used by Lewis in his ‘ History of Fa- 
in the corner between the south door and St. , versham,’ 1727^ Batteley died on 19 May 
Michael’s Chapel, a mural monument is ; 1704, and a memorial was erected to him in 
erected to his memory. His epitaph describes j Beakesbourne Church. His son, Oliver Bat- 
himas ‘ vir integerrimd in Deum pietate, ho- j TELEY, bom in 1697, was educated at West- 
nestissimus et suavissimus.’ j minster School ; proceeded to Christ Church, 

[Hasted’s History of Kent, iv. 606 , 630 , 787 ; 1 took ^e de^ees of B.A. 

itiquitat. Rutup. ; Wood’s Athene (ed. Bliss), 1 l»-0> 1^-3, and B.D. 1734; became 

— ~ “ ■ • rector of Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, in 

1736, and prebenda^ of Llandaif in 1767 ; 
and died in 1766. He edited in 1746 the 
works of his uncle John Batteley [q. v.] 

[Hasted’s History of Kent, iii. 600, 719 ; 
.Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, iv. 92; 
John Batteley [q. v.J, was bom at St. Ed- , Gage’s Thingoe Hundred ; Gough’s Brit. Topogr, 
mundsbury in 1660. He went to Cambridge, ! i. 462 , 468 ; Welch’s Alumni Weetmon. (1862), 
and was admitted on 30 March 1665 a pen- j 268.] R. H, ^ 

sioner of Trinity College, where his tutor 

BATTELL, RALPH, D.D. (1649-17M), 

divine, son of ^Iph Battell, M.A., rector of 
All Saints’ and ot. John’s, Hertford, was 
bom on 11. April 1049, and received his edu- 


Antiquitat. 

iv. 236 ; Duncoinbo’s preface to Antiq. of Rich* 
borough ; Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, 
iv. 86.] R. H. 

BATTELEY, NICHOLAS (1660-1704), 
antiquary, younger brother -of Archdeacon 


was the same Mr. Pulleyn in whose hands 
his brother had been. Nicholas took the 
degree of B.A. in 1668, and, moving after* 
wards to Peterhouse, proceeded M.A. in 
VOL. III. 
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cation at Peterhouse, Cambridge (B.A., 1009; [Burney's History; Grove’s Dictionary of 
M.A., 1073; D.D., comitiig ret/iitt, 1706). He Music and Musicians; manuscript music in Bi*i- 
became rector of St. Peter’s Church, Canter- tish Museum and in collections in Oxford and 
bury, and of Edworth, Bedfordshire ; sub- Cambridge.] J . A. F. M. 

dean of the Chapel Royal ; sub-almoner to 

Queen Anne ; and prebendary of Worcester BATTEN, Sir WILI.«IAM {d. 1667), ad- 
(1086). He died on 20 March 1712-13, and miral, is stated by Burke to have been the 
was buried in the cemetery of All Saints’, j son of Andrew Batten, of Easton St. George. 
Hertford. There is a mezzotint engraving ' near Bristol ; though his career, so far as we 
of him by J. Simon from.. a painting by llahl. can now trace it, connects him rather with 
His works are: 1. * vulgar Errors in the east country. Andrew Batten served for 
Divinity removed,’ London, 1083, 8vo. Wil- many years as master in the royal navy 
liam Haworth, in his * Absolute Election of {Calendar of State Paperny Domestic^ 3 April 
Persons, not upon foreseen conditions, stated 1621 ; 14 Jan. 1627- 8), and was on 27 I'eb. 
and maintained ’ (London, 1694, 4to), ani- 1626-7 ordered by the special commissioners 
madverts on some of the ‘ Pelagian errors ’ J for inquiring into the state of the navy to 
contained in this book, 2. ‘A Sermon on^ complete the survey of cordage at Chatham. 


Matt. vii. 12,’ 1684, 4to. 3. ‘The Lawful- 
ness and Expediency of Church-Musick as- 
serted,’ in a sermon on Ps. c. 1, 2, London, 
1694, 4to. 

[Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, ii. 162; Noble’s 
Continuation of Granger, i. 101; Kennett’s 
Register and Chronicle, 830 ; Cantabrigienses 
Graduati (1787), 27; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits, 742; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Cat. Lib. 
Impress. Bibl. Bodl. (1843)i. 201 ; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus. ; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), 
hi. 81.] T. C. 

BATTEN, ADRIAN {A. 1630), organist 
of St. Paul’s, the dates 01 whose birth and 
death caimot be ascertained, was educated 
in the clioir of Winchester Cathedral under 
John Holmes. As Holmes left Winchester 
in 1602, the date 1692 is the latest that can 
reasonably be as.signed for Batten’s birth. 
In 1614 he was appointed vicar-choral of 
Westminster, and in 1624 lie removed to St. 
Paul’s, where he held the post of organist in 
addition to that of vicar-choral. Ho composed 
a large number of anthems, and a morning and 
evening service. Of printed compositions by 
him there are six contained in Barnard’s col- 
lection and two in Boyce’s ‘Anthems.’ Manu- 
scripts of his compositions are contained in 
the British Museum (Harl. MS. 7337), in the 
libraries of Christ Church and the Music 
School, Oxford, of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and in Purcell’s and Blow’s collec- 
tions, in the Fitzwilliam. There is no doubt 
that Batten’s works show great contrapuntal 
akill and considerable ingenuity and mven- 
tiveness; though Bume;ys depreciatory re- 
marks on them would lead us to suppose that 
they were in no way remarkable. Batten is 
commonly supposed to have died about 16^ ; 
but Burney, on what authority we Imow not, 
states that lie flourished during the reigns of 
Charles I and H, which would place his 
dhath at least twenty years later. 


Afterwards he engaged in commerce, and 
(13 Dec. 1632) is described as master of the 
Salutation of Yarmouth. We may thus iden- 
tify William Batten, the son of Andrew, with 
the William Batten who, on 24 Aug. 1626, 
obtained letters of marque for the Salutation, 
then called of London, owned by Andrew 
Hawes and others, and who, in conjunction 
with Andrew Hawes and others of Yarmouth, 
was ordered (1 April 1629) ‘to enter into a 
bond of 1,000^. that the Salutation of Yar- 
mouth should not make any voyage for whale 
fishery to any countries within the compass 
of the Muscovy Company’s patent’ [see 
! Bavi'IN, W illiam]. There is no further men- 
tion of him till his appointment in 1638 as 
j surveyor of the navy. ‘ On Sunday last ’ 
(16 Sept.), wrote the Earl of Northumber- 
\ land’s secretary to Sir John Pennington, 

! ‘ Captain Batten kissed his majesty’s hand for 
j the surveyor’s place. His patent is drawing 
I “ during pleasure only,” as all patents must 
run hereafter. Here has been much striving 
I for the place. Sir Henry Main waring. Captain 
, Duppa, Mr. Bucke, cum muUis aliia ; but the 
king, with the help of somebody else, thoiurht 
him the fittest man’ (19 Sept. 1638). The 
way in which Batten’s name is thus in- 
troduced shows that he was far from being 
the ‘ obscure fellow unknown to the navy° 
described by Clarendon ; and though the re- 
1 ference to ‘the help of somebody ’confirms 
; Clarendon’s more direct statement that he 
was made surveyor ‘for money,’ it was 
merely in accordance with the custom of the 
age, in which the price of the post was almost 
■ at 1,600/. (M!onson’s ‘ Naval 
(tVacts ^in ChurchilCe Voyages^ iii. 331 6.) It 
does not appear whether Batten had held any 
naval command before his appointment as 
surveyor ; it is not improbable that he had, 
for in March 1642 he was appointed second 
in command of the fleet under the Earl of 
Warwick. 
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During the years immediately foUo'wing, 
the action of the navy was for the most part 
purely national: as between the king and the 
parliament, it remained, to a great extent, 
neutral ; but it resolutely prevented foreign 
interference, and readily obtjyed the orders of 
parliament ‘ to prevent the bringing over sol- 
diers, money, ordnance, and other ammunition 
from beyond the seas to assist the king against 
the parliament of England ’ (29 Nov. 1642, 
1*ENN, i. 71). About tlie middle of February 
1642-3 llatten, in command of four ships at 
Newcastle, learned that a vessel had sailed 
from Holland with a quantity of arms and 
ammunition, which she intended to land at 
Bridlington quay. lie at once went there, ' 
and finding the boats engaged in landing these | 
stores, he opened fire on them ; with what ; 
success does not appear. Queen Henrietta I 
Maria had taken a passage from Holland in ' 
this same vessel, and was in the village at 
the time. According to Clarendon : ‘ Finding ' 
that her majesty was landed, and that she ! 
lodged upon the quay. Batten, bringing his 
ships to the nearest distance, being very early | 
in the morning, discharged above a hundred ‘ 
cannon (whereof many wei’e laden with cross- 
bar shot) for the space of two hours upon 
the house where her majesty was lodged; 
whereupon she was foi*ced out of her bed, 
some of the shot making way through her 
own chamber, and to shelter herself under a 
bank in the open fields.’ In point of fact, it 
does not appear that Batten knew of the 
queen’s presence, or could in any case have 
acted otherwise than he did (Pknn, i. 71-6, 
where the story is discussed in some detail). 
During the rest of the civil war Batten 
continued in active command of the fleet 
under the lord admiral ‘ in the service of 
the king and parliament ; ’ and in May 1647 
brought into Portsmouth a fleet of fifteen 
Swedish ships, men-of-war and merchant- 
men, for refusi^ to pi^ the accustomed 
homage to the English flag in the narrow 
seas ; on which the admiralty committee 
reported to both houses of parliament that 
it was of opinion Hhat the vice-admiral’s 
{Batten’s) and rear - admiral’s (Richard 
Owen’s) proceedings in order to the main- 
tenance oil this kingdom’s sovereign^ at sea 
be approved of by both houses’ (^^NI^, i. 
242-4). 

It was, however, already known that the 
indignities recently oflered to the king’s per- 
son, and the authority now lusumed by the 
army, were contrary to the spirit and feeling 
of the navy ; and Batten was specially warned 
(12 June 1647) to ‘ observe the tempers of 
the mariners and improve all means to con- 
tinue them in a condition of obedience and 


I service to the parliament.’ Three months 
; later Batten himself was ordered by the ad- 
I miralty committee to attend before them on 
17 Sept. Ho did so, and rendered up his 
I commission, declaring ‘ that it was not out of 
I any discontent, that if the state should be 
I pleased to employ him again he was willing 
I to serve them ; if they snould please other- 
j wise to dispose of that command, he would 
bo content to stay at home ’ (Pekn, i. 261). 

I His resignation was accepted, and on 19 Oct. 
Colonel Rainborow,oneoi the committee, was 
appointed vice-admiral and commander-in- 
cuief of the fleet. This proceeding roused the 
utmost indignation in the fleet, and many of 
tlie officers refused to serve imder Rainborow 
(yi Declaration of the OMcere and Company 
of Seamen aboard Hie Mqjestfe Ships, lately 
reserved for His Majesty's Service, Amstei^ 
dam and London, 1648 ; reprinted in Pbnn, 
i. 270-2). Thev turned Rainborow ashore 
28 May, demanded that Batten should be re- 
appointed, and sent him a personal invitation 
to resume the command. Iliis he did, when 
eleven ships sailed out of tlie fleet then in the 
Downs and went over to Holland, where the 
Prince of Wales then was ; ‘ not,’ wrote Bat- 
j ten, ‘ as if I were now turned an enemy to 

g ' arliaments, for I profess I shall, with the 
azard of my life and fortunes, endeavour the 
I welfare and being of free parliaments, pro- 
i vided it be with the just rights of the king 
' and his subjects ’ (A Declaration of Sir IVil- 
\ Ham Batten, late Vice-Admiral for the Par- 
' liament, concerning his Departure from Lon- 
j don, to his JRoyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, for satisfaction of all honest Seamen, 
and others whom it may concern (London, 
1648; reprinted in PBNN, i. 266-70). The 
prince conferred the honour of knighthood 
on Batten, an^ was anxious that he should 
continue in command of the fleet. This, how- 
ever, Batten refused to do. He accompanied 
the prince to the Downs, and was with him 
when he summoned Warwick to return to his 
allegiance (29 Aug.) ; but he seems to have 
been shocked at the idea of fighting against 
his old admiral, and obtained permission to 
return to England. 

With him also returned Captain Jordan 
and others, who made their p^ce with the 
parliament and served with distinctioil in the 
Dutch war. Batten seems to have been un- 
disturbed, and indeed ignor^; he took no 
further service under the parliament or Crom- 
well. There is no mention of him during the 
next twelve years ; and though it is possible 
that the Robert ^tten, captain of the Qaiv 
land, who was slain in the fight off Dunge- 
ness 29 Nov. 1652, was his son, there is 
no direct evidence to that effect. On the 
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'Restoration (June 16(i0) Batten was rein- 
stated in his oHice of surveyor of the navy ; 
in the exercise of its duties his remain- 
ing years were passed, during which time, 
through the pleasant pages of Repys’s Diary, 
we seem to become almost personally ac- 
quainted with him. Pepys was often very 
much out of humour with I^atten, though he 
continued throughout on good terms with 
him ; and mucii of what we read in the Diary 
must be attributed to some passing pijjue. 
To say that in an age of almost universal 1 
corruption Batten’s oHicial hands were not ] 
quite clean is unnecessary ; but there is ' 
something ridiculous in Pepys and Sir W. ; 
Warren discoursing on Batten’s iniquities for 
some four hours on end, forgetful oven of 
eating or drinking (4 July 1662); or on 
another occasion adjourning to a tavern to ' 
talk ‘ of the evils the king sutlers in our or- ' 
dering of business in the navy, as Sir W. 
Batten now forces us by his knavery ’ (5 May 1 
1664). The relations of Pepys and Warren ■ 
to each other were of such a nature as to per- , 
mit us to suspect that Batten’s ‘ knavery ’ ! 
may have largely shown itself in restraining 
the greed of the clerk of the acts or in in- 
sisting on a just interpretation of the clauses 1 
of a contract (e.g. 10 Feb. 1662-3, 2 Feb. 
1663-4, 16 Sept. 1664; cf. MS. Sloane 
2761). There is, in fact, no reason to sup- 
pose that Batten ever exceeded the bounds 
of what was then considered fair and right ; 
and the story of Batten’s cowardice (4 June 
1664) as related to Pep^s by Coventry, who 
said he had it from the King, is probably false 
(29 Aug. 1648) ; though it is quite possible 
that he may have shown marks of agitation, 
of a spirit torn with conflicting emotions, 
which the king thought a fitting subject 
for jest. In 1666 Batten had a serioy^ ill- 
ness, and lay for four or five days at the fieint 
of death. ‘I am at a loss,’ wrote Pepys 
(7 Feb. 1664-6), ‘ whether it will be better 
for me to have him die, because he is a bad 
man, or live, for fear a worse should come.’ 
He revived, however, and lived on for another 
two years and a half. On 4 Oct. 1667 Pepys 
notes : ' Sir W. Batten is so ill that it is be- 
lieved he cannot live till to-morrow, which 
troubles me and my wife mightily, partly out 
of kindness, he being a good neighbour^ and 

f artly because of the mone^ he owes me.’ 

le ^ied on the early morning of 6 Oct., 
'having been but two days sick;’ and on 
the 12th ' the body was carried, with a hun- 
dred or two of coaches, to Walthamstow, and 
there buried.’ From 1661 he had sat in par- 
liament as member for Rochester, and since 
June 1663 had held the honourable post of 
n^aster of the Trinity House. He was twice 


married, and left a son and daughter both 
grown up and married. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1619-67. 
There is in these, os yet, a gap, 1642-8, during a 
very interesting period, which is only imperfectly 
filleti up by the numerous references and extracts 
in Penn’s Memorials of the Professional Life and 
Times of 8ir William Penn ; A true ReLation of 
what passed between the fleet of his Highness the 
Prince of Wales and that under the command of 
the Earl of Warwick (4to, 1648) ; Popys’s Diary, 
ed. Bright, where the name occupies nearly thi’oe 
columns in the index.] • J. K. L. 

BATTIE, WILLIAM (1704-1776;), phy- 
sician, son of Edward Battie, rector of Mod- 
bury, Devonshire, was born there in 1704. 
He was a king’s scholar at Eton, and in 1722 
entered King’s College, Cambridge. In 1724 
he was a candidate for the Craven scholar- 
ship, and, the electors being equally divided, 
the appointment lapsed after a year to the 
founder’s family, when Lord Craven gave it 
to Battie. Battie in 1747 founded a similar 
scholarship at Cambridge worth 20/. a year, 
which was called after him, and he nomi- 
nated the scholars during his lifetime. He 
graduated B.A. in 1720, M.A. in 1730, and 
M.D. in 1737 . Ho began to practise physic 
at Cambridge, and gave anatomical lectures 
at King’s College (H. Walpole, Letters, 

I I. xii.). In 1728 he published an edition of 
I Aristotle’s 'Rhetoric,’ and in 1729 one of 
Isocrates’ ‘ Orations.’ The latter was ridi- 
culed in some verses by Dr. Morell, published 
i in the ‘Grub Street .Tournal,’ 1730; it was 
republished, with additions, in two volumes 
in 1 749. He afterwards settled at Uxbridge. 
On one occasion Godolphin, the provost of 
Eton, although in good health, sent a coach 
and four for him in order to raise his repu- 
tation. He made 600/. at Uxbridge, and then 
settled in London, where he soon gained a 
large practice. In 1738 he married the daugh- 
ter of Bamham Goode, under-master at Eton. 
A fortune of over 20,000/. was left to him 
soon afterwards by some cousins. He be- 
came fellow of the College of Physicians 
in 1738 ; censor in 1743, 1747, ani 1749 ; 
Harveian orator in 1746; and president in 
1764. He was Lumleian orator from 1749 
to 1764. He was physician to St. Luke’s 
Hospital for some years, resigning the post 
in 1764, and was proprietor of a large pri- 
vate lunatic asylum. In 1760 he took part 
in the dispute oetween the College of Physi- 
cians and Dr. Schomberg, which involved an 
expensive litij^tion ; he was attacked for his 
part in this affair in the ‘ Battiad,’ 1761 (by 
Moses Mendex), which is reprinted in Dilly^s 
' Repository,’ 1776. In 1763 ne was examined 
with Dr. Monro before a committee of the - 
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House of Commons on the regulation of pri- 
"vate madhouses ; his evidence contributed to 
the bill on the subject which was passed in 
1774. He died on 13 .Tune 1776, and was 
buried at Kingston, Surrey. According to 
Horace Walpole, lie died worth 100,000/. 
(H. WALPOJ.B, Letters, ii. 366). Besides tlie 
editions of Aristotle and Isocrates, Battie 1 
published a Harveian oi*ation .in 1746; his j 
Lumleian lectures Do Principiis Animali- | 
bus ’) in twenty-four separate parts between ! 
1751 and 1757, in which year a collected j 
edition of the whole was issued ; a ‘ Treatise i 
•on Madness’ in 1758, which was attacked by i 
l)r. John Monro in a pamphlet published in 
the same year ; and ‘ Aphorismi de cogiios- ^ 
cendis et ciirandis Morbis’ in 1760. Battie . 
seems to have been an eccentric humorist. 1 
lie left three daughters, one of whom married | 
-Sir Cleorge Yoimg, a distinguished admiral. . 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iv. 599-612, 727 ; ' 
Harwood’s Alumni Eton. ,304-9 ; Mnnk’s Koll, i 
ji. 139-43 ; Watt’s J3ibl. llrit. ; Brit. Mua. C’at.] ; 

BATTINE, WILLIAM (1765-1836), i 
liolder of many legal offices, and poetical wri- j 
ter, was bom at East Morden, Sussex, 25 Jan. i 
1766. Through his mother’s family, he was , 
stated to be one of the coheirs of the long dor- 
mant barony of Bray, but he never publicly , 
.urged his claim. He was educated at Trinity j 
Hall, Cambridge, where he appears to liave , 
obtained a fellowship at a precociously early 1 
age; he took the degree of LL.B. in 1780, , 
and that of LL.D. in 1786. On 3 Nov. 1785, 
lie was admitted fellow of t.he College of 
Doctors of Law, in London, and soon secured ; 
a large practice in the ecclesiastical and ad- , 
miralty courts. Throughout the reign of 
George IV he was one of the gentlemen of | 
the privy chamber in ordinary. He is said , 
to have lived on intimate terms witli the , 
king when Prince of Wales, and was credited j 
with having settled a quarrel between the 
prince and his father. For many years Bat- 
tine was advocate-general in the high court i 
of admiralty, and chancellor of the diocese 
of Lincoln ; he held besides several other 
minor legal offices. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 1 June 1797 (Thom- 
.son’s Royal Society). In his old age he 
.contracted many eccentric habits, and, having 
49 quandered the wealth he had acquired in 
his profession, lived in great poverty. He 
■died 6 Sept. 1836, and was, according to his 
•own directions, buried five days later with 
■great privacy in the church of St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark. 

Battine published, in 1822, a dramatic 
poem, entitled ‘ Another Cain ; a Mystery.’ 
Zt was written, its author tells us, ^ to cor- 


rect the blasphemy put into the mouth of 
Lucifer ’ in Lord Byron s ‘ Cain.’ An undated 
‘ Letter to the J udges of the K ing’s Bench, ^ 
in pamphlet form, was also published by 
Battine. It urges that gentlemen of the 
privy chamber are exempt by privilege from 
, arrest in civil suits, an indignity to which 
I Battine had himself apparently been sub- 
j jected. 

i [Gent. Mag. new series, vi. 646 ; llrit. Mns. 

I Oit.] S. L. L. 

i BATTISHILL, JONATHAN (1738- 
i 1801), composer, was the son of a solicitor, 
and was born in London in May 1738. At 
^ the age of nine lui became a chorister of St, 

, Paul’s, and was articled pupil to the choir- 
I muster, William Savage, before the age of 
thirteen. Under this master, who treated hi^ 

! with great severity, he advanced rapidly in 
; scientific knowledgts of music and in manual 
i execution. When his term of apprenticeship 
, expired he was already known as one of the 
; best extempore performers on the organ in the 
1 country. At this time he composed some songs 
I for Sadler’s Wells Theatre, which procured 
i him considerable celebrity. He was next as- 
! sociated with Dr. Bovee at tlie Chaiiel Royal 
' as his deputy, and about the same time was 
, engaged to conduct the band at Covent Gar- 
i den. On 11 Jan. 1758 Battishill was elected 
a member of the Madrigal Society, and on 
I 2 Aug. 1761 became a member of the Royal 
i Society of Musicians {^Recorde of the Madrigal 
Soc. and Roy. Soc. of Musicians). Here he 
became acquainted with Miss Davies, the 
original Madge in ‘ Love in a Village,’ and 
, married her in 1763. Soon after this he was 
appointed organist of the united parishes of 
! St. Clement Eastcheap and St. Martin Ongar, 

! and also of Christ Church, Newgate Street. 

; By these appointments he was obliged to sever 
I his connection with Boyce. About the same 
\ time he gave up his post at Covent Garden, 
i and Mrs. Battishill retired from public life. 

I In 1764 he composed most of the music— -all 
the chorustis and some of the airs — for an 
opera entitled ‘ Almena,’ of which the over- 
ture and the rest of the airs were written by 
I Michael Arne. The music was exceedingly 
good ; but in consequence of the poverty of 
the libretto, the work wm only perfo^ed 
five times. In spite of this failure Battishill 
' persevered in theatrical composition, and in 
the same year produced the music to a panto- 
mime called the ‘ Rites of Hecate,’ which ob- 
' tained considerable success. Soon after this he 
I sot to music a collection of hymns by Charles 
Wesley, and wrote a number of sonn and a 
; set of sonatas for the harpsichord. In 177X 
he received a gold medal from the Catch 
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Club for lu8 cheerful glee, ‘ Come bind my 
browns.’ In 1776 he published, by subscrip- 
tion, two collections of glees, and about the 
same time he took considerable interest in the 
musical and elocutionary entertainments pro- 
jected by Lee the actor and Baildon the mu- 
sician, which took place in tlie great room of 
the Crown and Anchor tavem. Several in- 
teresting choruses were composed by Battis-< 
hill for these occasions. At this time he led 
a very domestic life, his cultivated tastes and 
liis love of literature providing him with 
plenty of occupation. After the death of his 
wife, in 1777, he sought distraction in dissi- 
pation, thereby injuring his health and di- 
minishing his fortune. After a long illness 
he died at Islington on 10 Dec. 1801, and 
was buried, in accordance with his dying re- 
quest, in St. Paul’s, near the remains of Dr. 
Boyce. The funeral service was composed 
by Dr. Busby, and Battishill’s own beautiful 
six-part anthem, ‘ Call to llemembrance,* was | 
sung, andaccompaniedbyAttwood. His works 
are vigorous and original, having a certain 
analogy to those of Purcell. Ilis part-writ- ; 
in^ is exceedingly ingenious and interesting. ' 
His playing or the organ and harpsichord 
was dignified and tasteful, though clexterity j 
and rapidity of execution were disregarded by 
him. Busby relates that he used frequently 
to say ‘ I am no finger merchant.’ His 
plying of Handel was particularly excellent. 

Besides the collection of his works pub- 
lished during his lifetime, several anthems, 
chants, and psalm-tunes were published after 
his death by Page in 1804. In the British 
Museum there is a copy of ‘ Two Anthems, 
as they are sung in St. Paul’s Cathedral.’ 
These are ‘ Call to Uemembrance ’ (six parts) 
and ‘ How long wilt Thou forget me ? ’ (five 
parts). Copies of his collection of songs and 
glees are in the library of the Royal College 
of Music. 

[Busby’s History of Music, vol. ii. ; Concert- 
room Anecdotes ; Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians; European Magazine, xl. 479.1 

J, A. F. M. 

BATTLEY, RICHARD (1770-1856), 
chemist, was the son of an architect in 
Wakefield, where he was bom about 1770, 
He was educated at the Wakefield grammar 
school, and after serving as pupil with a 
physician at Wakefield was appointed medi- 
cal attendant in connection with the col- 
lieries in the district of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He then went to London to attend the 
medical schools, and after concluding his 
studies entered the serxdce of the navy as 
an assistant surgeon, and was present at 
several engagements under Sir Sidney Smith. 


In a few years, however, he returned to 
^ London, where he carried on the business of 
an apothecary, first in St. Paul’s Chiurch- 
yard, and afterwards in Fore Street, Cripple- 
gate. When the London Eye Infirmary was- 
lounded, he for a time supplied the medicines 
free of cost, and also acted as secretary. 
He introduced many important improve- 
ments in pharmaceutical operations, and at 
his own house in Fore Street, as well as 
at the Sanderson Institution, provided a 
museum of matena medica which was open 
free to the pupils of all the medical schools. 
He died at Reigate on 4 March 1856. 

[Gent. Mag. new ser. xlv. 634-6.] 

BATTY, ROBERT (<7. 1848), lieutenant- 
colonel and amateur draughtsman, was the 
son of Dr. Batty, of Hastings fq. v.]. At 
the age of fifteen he went to Italy, and was 
able tliere to cultivate hi.s natimil fondness 
for art. He was educated at Cains College, 
Cambridge. He entered first for the army, but 
afterwards returned to Cambridge and took 
the M.B. degree in 1813. After this, how- 
ever, he served with the grenadier guards 
in the campaign in the western Pyrenees, 
and at Waterloo. He published an account 
of these exjiloits in a quarto volume, with 
plates etched by himself, and called ‘ The 
Campaign of the Left Wing of the Allied 
I Army in the AVestem Pyrenees and South of 
! France, 181.3-14.’ This was followed by ‘ A 
j Sketch of the Campaign of 1815.’ Ho pub- 
j lished also several volumes of the scenery of 
, ditFerent countries; ‘Fxvnch Scenery,’ 1822; 

‘German Scenery’ and ‘Welsh Scenery ,’^ 

, 1823; ‘Scenery of the Rhine, Belgium and 
Holland,’ 1826 ; ‘ Hanoverian, Saxon, and 
i Danish Scenery,’ 1828 ; ‘ Scenery in India,’’ 
and ‘ Select A’^iews of the principal Cities of 
Europe,’ 1830-33. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy at different times between 1825‘ 
and 1832. He died in London on 20 Nov. 
1848. ‘ His industnr was great, his works- 

carefully and truthiully drawn, his archi- 
tecture correct in its proportions and out- 
lines ’ (Redgkxve). His sister is stated to 
have published a series of views of Italian 
scenery. 

^Ottley’s Supplement to Bryan’s Dictions^ of 
Painters, 1866 ; Redgrave’s Dictionary of Ar- 
tists of the English School, 1878.] £. R. 

BATTY, ROBERT, M.D. (1763 P-1849), 
was bom at Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmore- 
land. He graduated M.D. at the university 
of St. Andrews on 80 Aug. 1797, shortly 
after which he settled in London as obstetrio 
physician. On 80 Sept. 1800 he was ad- 
mitted by the College of Physicians a licen- 
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tiate in midwifery, and on 22 Dec. 1806 a 
licentiate of the colle^. He was physician 
to the Lying-in Hospital, Brownlow Street, 
and for some years acted as editor of the 
* Medical and Physical Journal.’ Like his 
son, Colonel Robert Batty [q. v.], he was 
long known as an amateur artist ( Gent. Mag. 
new ser. xxxiii. pt. i. 110). He spent his 
last years at h’airlight Lodge, Hastings, 
where he died on 16 Nov. 1849 at the age 
of eighty-six. His portrait by Dance was 
engraved by Daniell. 

[Gent. Mag. new ser. xxxiv. 293; Munk’s 
Coll, of Phys. (1878), iii. 19.] 

BATY, RICHARD (d. 1768), divines, was 
born at Arthuret, Cumberland, and was edu- 
cated at Glasgow ITniversity, where he re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. in 1726. For seven 
years from that date he was curate of Kirkan- 
drow-upon-Esk, in his native countiy, and in 
1732 was presented by the* patron. Viscount 
Preston, to the rectory of the parish. Baty built 
a parsonage for himself at his own expense, 
and for the use of his parishioners provided a 
ferry for the first time across the river Esk, 
which ran through the town, and across 
which there was no bridge. He insisted on 
the importance of education, and promoted 
the erection of a schoolhouse in the neigh- 
bourhood. H is gen ial t emper made liim popu- 
lar with all classes of his neighbours, and with 
the noblemen and gentlemen on both sides of 
the border ; but he was held by some to bo 
too profuse in his hospitality. He studied 
the eye and its diseases, and had a local fame 
as a skilful oculist. 

Baty published at Newcastle : 1. * A Ser- 
mon on tlie Sacrament, with prayers for the 
use of persons in private,’ 1761. 2. ‘ Season- 

able Advice to a Careless World,’ 1766. 
8. ‘ The Young Clerj^man’s Companion in 
Visiting the Sick.’ He died in 1768. 

[Hutchinson’s Hist, of Cumberland, ii. 681 ; 
Chalmers’s Biog. Diet.] 

BAUMBURGH, THOMAS db (Jl. 
1332), clerk of the chancery and keeper of 
the ^reat seal, is mentioned in 1328 as then 
holding the living of Emildon in Northum- 
berland, to which he had been presented by 
the king. In 1332 he was receiver of peti- 
tions from England in the parliament, as 
also in 1340. Between 1 April and 23 June 
1382 he was one of the keepers of the g^t 
seal, and again between 18 Jan. and 17 Feb. 
1384, John de Stratford, bishop of Win- 
chester, being chancellor on both occasions. 
He again held this important office be- 
tween 6 and 10 July 1888, during the chan- 
cellorship of Richard de Bynteworth, bishop 


of London, and once more upon tliat chancel- 
, lor’s death between 8 Dec. 1339 and 16 Feb. 
1340, during which period the chancellorship 
was vacant. After this date no more is 
heard of him. He held land at Baum- 
j burgh fnow Bamborough) in Northumber- 
1 land, wlience his name. 

I [Rot. Pari. ii. 22, 68, 112 ; Abbrev. Rot. Orig. 
j ii. 27, 75, 79; Cal. Rot. Put. 118; Cal. Inq. 
P. M. ii. 63 ; Har«ly’8 Cat. of Lord Chaticollors 
and Keepers of the Great Seal, 31-33.] 

I J. M. R. 

BAUME, PIERRE HENRI JOSEPH 
(1797-1876), socialist, was bom at Mar- 
. seilles in 1797. When he was still young 
I his father removed to Naples, and the boy 
I was placed in a military college in that city. 
In his eighteenth year he became private 
secretary to King Ferdinand. He left Italy 
and came to England about 1826, where he 
was always more or less associated with the 
advocates of social change. In 1832 he took 
out letters of naturalisation. He was in 
succession a preacher of the doctrine of ‘re- 
forming optimism,’ a theatrical manager, the 
curator and proprietor of some ‘model ex- 
perimental gardens’ near Holloway, and a 
j promoter in Manchester of public-houses 
without intoxicating drinks. For many years 
his mind was bent upon the establishment of 
a great educational institute upon a com- 
munistic basis. To carry out this project 
he denied himself not only luxuries, but 
almost the necessaries of life. He acquired a 
large estate, valued at 40,000/., at Colney 
Hatch, and another in Buckinghamshire, 
estimated to be worth 4,000/. ; but so many 
obstacles presented themselves that he gave 
up his long-cherished plan. During the 
course of the Owenite socialist agitation his 
fine form, considerable knowledge, ready 
speech, and power of devising astonishing 
placards and proclamations made him a 
notable man. A boy whom he had adopted 
was publicly ‘named’ by Owen. He was 
believed to have amassed a fortune as a 
foreign spy, and his mysterious ways a^ed 
to his reputation. For several years Baume 
resided in Manchester, where ne organise^ 
Sunday lectures, but in 1867 he paid a vmit 
to the Isle of Man, and was so pleased with 
the place that he took up his residence there 
in a house in the Archway, Douglas. Here 
his natural eccentricities increased. His 
rooms were so crowded with books, mostly of 
an antique and musty character, that there 
was no room for a bed, and he slept in a 
hammock swung from the roof of the room. 
Only those who possessed the secret of a pe- 
culiar knock were admitted. He lived for 
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years in a very wretched style, but in 1874 
was induced to take up bis abode in more 
comfortable quarters. Ilis ‘ experimental 
gardens,’ as he called them, were almost 
opposite the present Pentonville Prison, and 
were known as the ‘ Frenchman’s Island,* 
about which he used to wander in the night- 
time Avith a pistol, to frighten off unwelcome 
visitors, lie was exceedingly abstemious in 
diet, living chiefly upon peas, which he carried 
in his pocket. The reason he always adduced 
for this self-denying existence was that he 
wished to leave as much as possible for 
charitable uses. The sincerity 01 this decla- 
ration was proved on his death, at Duke 
Street, Douglas, on 28 Oct. 1875, when it was 
found that all his property, including about 
10,000/., in addition to the value of the 
estates already named, was left in trust for 
philanthropic purposes in the Isle of Man. 
This disposition was accompanied by some 
curious provisions. lie was buried on 2 Nov. | 
at St. George’s, Douglas. A posthumous 
bust of him was executed by Mr. E. E. , 
Geflowski. j 

[Manchester Guardian, 30 Oct. 1875; Holy- | 
oake’s History of Co-operation, London, 1875, i. , 
220, 349, ii. 401-5 ; private information.] 

W. E. A. A. 

BAVAND, WILLIAM {fl. 1 559), having 
been educated at Oxford, became a student 
in the Middle Temple, and published in 1569 
A work touching the good ordering of a 
Common Weale in 9 Books,’ a translation 
from Ferrarius Montanus. The book is 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. Scattered 
up and down the Avork are several verse- 
translations of passages from classical poets. 
Jasper Hey wood, in his translation of Se- 
neca’s ‘ Thyestes ’ (1660), mentions Bavand 
in these words : — 

There Bavande bides that turned his toil 
A common wealth to frame. 

And greater grace in English gives 
To worthy authors name. 

[Tanner's Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica ; 
Wood’s Athense (ed. Bliss), i. 310.] A. H. B. 

]&AVANT, JOHN, D.D. (>. 1652-1686), 
catholic divine, was a native of Cheshire, and 
received his education at Oxford, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1652. He was one of the 
original fellows of St. John’s College, and the 
first Greek reader there. During his resi- 
dence at Oxford he was tutor to the two 
noted writers, Edmund Campion and (^gory 
Martin. Leaving this country on the change 
of religion in 1658-9, he pursued his theolo- 
gical studies at Kheims and Rome, and was 
crea^ D.D. In 1681 he was sent from 
Rheims to England, and he laboured on the 


mission for a considerable time, but was at 
last apprehended and kept a prisoner in 
Wisbech Castle, where it is supposed he died. 
He was alive on 13 .Tune 1586, when Dr. 
Gray of Wisbech addressed to Secretary Wal- 
syngham a petition praying for his release. 

[First and Second Douay Diaries ; Wood’s 
Fasti Oxon. (ed. Bli&s), i. 35; Dodd’s Church Hist, 
ii. 59; State Papers, Dom. Elizabeth, cxc.art. 30.] 

T. C. 

i BAWDWEN, WILLIAM (1563-1632), 

I Jesuit. [See Baldavin.] 

I BAWDWEN, WILLIAM (1762-1816), 
antiquary, the son of William Bawdwen, 
of Stone Gap, Craven, Yorkshire, was born 
9 March 1762. He was educated at Man- 
chester school, and subsequently took holy 
orders. He is described on the title-pages 
of his books as B.A., but liis name does 
not occur in the lists of Oxford or Cambridge 
graduates. He is said to liaA'e been at one 
time curate of Wakefield (Lupton’s Wake- 
field Wortkiee, p. 9) ; he afterwards became 
curate of Frickly-cum-Clayton and vicar of 
Ilooton Pagnel, benefices n*;nr Doncaster, 
Avhich he held till his death. He married, 
30 Dec. 1793, Ann, daughter of William 
Shackleton, of Wakefield, and died at Ilooton 
Pagnel 14 Sept. 1 816, leaving twelve children, 
i The estate of Stone Gaj), Avliich had been in 
! his family for two hundred years, Avas sold 
' by Bawdwen soon after he succeeded to it. 

Bawdwen, who devoted all his leisure to 
I antiquarian research, began a translation of 
; the Domesday Book from the edition pub- 
' lished by the Record Commission in 1783. 

I He intended to complete it in ten volumes, 

I but tAvo only appeared before his death. The 
i first volume wjis published in 1809 at Don- 
[ caster with a dedication to Lord Fitzwilliam, 
j under the title of ‘ Dom Boc ; a translation, 
of the Recoi'd called Dcunesday, so far as 
relates to the county of York, including 
Amoundemess, Lonsdale, and Furness in 
Lancashire, and such parts of Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, as are contained in the 
Survey ; also the counties of Derby, Notting- 
ham, Rutland, and Lincoln, with an intro- 
duction, glossary, and indexes.' The second 
volume appeared in 1812, and dealt with thie 
counties of Hertford, Middlesex, Bucking- 
ham, Oxford, and Gloucester. Bawdwen 
also contributed a translation of the Domes- 
day survey of Dorsetshire to the .fi>urth 
volume of Hutchinson’s ‘ History of Dorset- 
shire.’ 

[Manchester School Register, ed. Finch Smith, 

S iolished by Chetham Society,!. 212; Gent. 

ag. Ixxzvi. pt. 2, p. 286 ; Hunter’s Hist, of 
Deanery of Doncaster, 1828, ii. 146.] S. L.L. . 
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BAXTER, ANDREW (1686-1 760), phi- Latin of the first principles of astrononty 
losophical writer, was bom at Aberdeen in | drawn up for the use of his pupils, which was 
3686 or 1687, and educated at King’s College, I afterwards translated by the author ; the first 
Aberdeen. His father was a merchant, but j English edition, in two volumes, appearing in 
Baxter appears to have maintained himself 1740,thesecondinl745, and a third, in which 
chiefly by acting as tutor to noblemen’s a new dialogue was substituted for on erro- 
sons. He married in 1724 Alice McBane, j neousone, in 1766. In this work Bax ter gives 
daughter of a Berwickshire clergyman. In | the ai'gument which forms the subject of his 
the, spring of 1741 he wont with two pupils, chief work, the ' Enquiry into the Nature of 
Mr. Hay of Drummelgier, and Lord Blantyre, the Hiunan Soul.’ The first edition is not 
to Utrecht, and resided there, making occa- dated, but appeared in October 1733 (^Gent. 
aional excursions to Spa, Cleves, and other j Mag, * Register of Books ’) ; the second ap- 
places, until 1747, when he returned to Scot- 1 peared in 1737, and the third in 1746. An 
land, and rejoined his wife and family. He | ‘ Appendix to the first part of the Enquiry’ 
spent the remainder of his life at Whitting- | appeared in 1760, and is chiefly occupied with 
ham,nearEdinburgh, where he helped to look j a consideration of some statements in Mac- 
after the affairs of his old pupil, Mr. Hay. j laurin’s ‘ Account of Sir I. Newton’s Philo- 
In one of his visits to Spa, Baxter had acci- j sophical Discoveries.’ Besides these a book 
dentally mot John Wilkes, then travelling | called ‘ The Evidence of Reason in Proof of 


with a tutor, and was fascinated by the young 
man, then under 20. A correspondence be- 
tween them was maintained during the rest 
of Baxter’s life. ^ My first desire,’ he says in 
a letter to his ‘ dearest Mr. Wilkes’ of April 
1749, ‘ is to serve virtue and religion ; my 
second and ardent wish to testify my respect 1 
to Mr. Wilkes.’ Baxter composed a dialogue ' 
called ‘ Histor,’ from the chief interlocutor, 
who was intended to represent Wilkes, and 
whom Baxter laboured to make a worthy re- 
presentative of the original in wit and vivacity. 
This dialogue defended Newton and Clarke 
against Leibnitz^ and was offered to Millar 
in 1747 for publication; but rejected on the 
ground that in the judgment of three inde- 
pendent readers the discussion had lost its in- | 
terest. Baxter’s health broke down after his i 


j the Immortality of the Soul ’ was published 
i from his manuscripts by Dr. Duncan in 1779. 
I Baxter’s argument is that matter is essen- 
; tially inert, and that therefore all the changes 
j in matter imply the constant action of an 
immaterial principle ; and, consequently, the 
universal superintendence of a divine power. 
He is a tedious and lengthy, though a sincere 
and painstaking reasoner. Toland, in his 
I ‘ Letters to Serena ’ (1704), had argued that 
' motion was essential to matter, a doctrine 
I which was generally regarded as atheistic. 
Baxter’s chief polemic, however, is directed 
against Locke. The second volume gives the 
! first considerable criticism of Berkeley, who 
had based his argument for theism upon the 
denial that matter exists; whereas Baxter 
considers the existence of matter essential to 


return to Scotland, and in January 1760 he 
wrote a touching letter to Wilkes, announcing 
the hopelessness of his case. Wilkes printed 
this letter in 1763 and distributed copies 
amongst his friends. Baxter died on 23 April 
1760, and was buried at Whittingham in Mr. 
Hay’s family vault. A posthumous work, 
finished just before his death, appeared in the 
same year, with a dedication to Wilkes, de- 
scribing it as the substance of a conversation 
which they had held in the ‘ Capuchine’s gar- 
den at Spaw in the summer of 1746.’ His 
widow died in 1760, and was buried in Lin- 
lithgow. He left a son Alexander, who gave 
information for the life in the ' Bic^aphia 
Britanniea,’ and three daughters. I^ is de- 
scribed as very studious, often reading through 
the night I a cbeerful and modest companion, 
very popular with young men, and elegant, 
though severely economical. Ofiers of pre- 
ferment failed to induce him to take orders in | 
the church of England. | 

Baxter’s works are as follows: ^Matho, ! 
give Oosmotheoria Puerilis,’ an exposition in 


j tlie proof of theism. He falls, however, into 
I the vulgar misconception of Berkeley’s theo- 
j ries. He argues that dreams are caused by 
j the action of spiritual beings, a fancy which, 
according to Warburton, caused his ‘noble 
demonstration ’ to be neglected {Letters from 
an Eminent Prelate^ p. 283). Baxter may be 
classed as belonging to the school of Clarke, 
and is more than once mentioned with respect 
by his personal friend Warburton, but has now 
only an historical interest. It may be remarked 
that he makes no reference to his countryman 
and contemporary Hume. 

[Life in Biographia Britanniea (on information 
fri>m his son) ; Letters to Wilkes in Additional 
MSS. 30867 ; McCosh’S Scottish Philosophy, pp. 
42-49.] L. S. 

BAXTER., CHARLES (1809-1879), por- 
trait and subject painter, was bom in Little 
Britain, Ijondon, in March 1809. He was the 
son of a book-clasp maker, and wm himself 
apprenticed to a bmkbinder; but his impulse 
towards art was so strong that he soon gave up 
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his businetsts, and commenced a struggling ca- Baxter, the firm speedily became one of the- 
reer as a ])ainter, chiefly of miniatures and largest manufacturing houses in the world; 
portraits. In 1834 he made the acquaintance and to its remarkable success maybe in a. 
of George Clint, from whom he received some , large degree ascribed the position which 
valuable instruction, and in the same year he Dundee has attained as the chief seat of the 
exhibited for the first time at the Koyal Aca- j linen manufacture in Britain, 
demy. In 1839 he joined the Clii)Stone Street Although much immersed in the cares of 

Society, and studied there along with Paul ' business, Baxter took an active, if not very 
Falconer Poole, William Muller, Duncan, prominent, share in public afltiirs. In 1825 
Jenkins, Topham, and others, who afterwards , he was chosen a police commissioner, and in 
became distinguished in the profession. He I 1828 a guild councillor and member of the 
became a member of the Society of British ; harbour board. A liberal in politics, he 
Artists in 1842, and contributed to its exhi- \ took a lively interest in parliamentary 
bitions many of the poetical and rustic sul)- ’ elections, both in Dundee and in the county 
jects and fancy portraits upon which his re- of Fife, w’here in 1856 he purchased the 
putation chiefly rests. His female heads are , estate of Kilmaron. His enlightened regard 
especially characterised by refinement of ex- i for the welfare of his native town was,, 
pression and purity of colour. Among his best 1 however, manifested chiefly in noble and 
W'orks were ‘The Orphan,’ painted in 1843; ! generous benefactions wdiich have given his^ 
* The Wanderers,’ 1847 ; ‘ L’ Allegro,’ 1862 ; ! name one of the highest places of honour in 
‘ Ijove me, love my Dog,’ 1864 ; ‘ Sunshine ’ its annals. The most notable of these was^ 
and * The Bouquet,’ 1866 ; ‘ The Dream of perhaps his presentation, along with hia 
Love,’ 1857; ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ 1869; sisters, of thii’ty-eight acres of land to 
‘Olivia and Sophia,’ 1862; ‘The Ballad,’ Dundee as a pleasure-garden and recreation 
1863 ; ‘ Peasant Girl of Chioggia,’ 1869 ; and ground, which, under the name of the Baxter 
‘ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,’ 1 872. Park, was opened by Farl Russell in Sej)- 
He died at Lewisham 10 Jan. 1879. tember 1863. The foundation of the Albert 

[Art Journal, 1864, pp. 145-7, 1879. p. 73 ; Institute of Literature, Science, and Art 
BoyalAcademy Exhibition Catalogues, 1834-72; | chiefly to his liberality and that of 

Exhibition Catalogues of Society of British Ar- I lus relatives ; and in connection with the 
tists, 1842-79.] R. E. Or. \ Dundee Infirmary he erected a convalescent 

home at Droughty Ferry at a cost of 30,000/. 

BAXTER, Sir DAVID (1793-1872), j More important than his benefactions to 
baronet, a Dundee manufacturer, was the j Dundee ivcre his gifts in behalf of higher 
second son of William Baxter, of Balgavies, ; education in Scotland. Besides building and 
and was born in Dundee 16 Feb. 1793. He : endowing at Cupar Fife a seminary for the 
was educated at one of the local schools, ; education of young ladies, he establislied seve- 
and, entering business, became, w'hile still I ral important foundations in Edinburgh Uni- 
young, manager of the Dundee Sugar Re- j versity, including a mathematical, a philoso- 
fining Company. Tlie concern was never | phical, a physical science, and a naturalscience 
prosperous, andT notwithstanding his prudent i scholarsnip, each of the annual value of 60/. ; 
and energetic management it collapsed in j and a chair of engineering, with an endow- 
1826. Thereupon he became partner in the ' ment of 6,000/., which is supplemented by 
linen manufacturing firm of Baxter brothers, 1 an annual parliamentary vote of 200/. On 
which included his father and his two 1 Jan. 1863 he received the honour of a 
younger brothers, Edward, his elder brother, baronetcy. He died 13 Oct. 1872. In 1833 
having left it in the previous year to com- he was married to Elizabeth, daughter of R. 
mence the business of a general merchant. Montgomerie, Esq., of Barrahill, Ayrshire. 
From the time that he joined the firm he The lady survived him, but he had no family, 
was practically its head, and on the death Of his heritable and personal property, 
of his two brothers and his father within a valued a^ 1,200,000/., one half was divided 
few years afterwards he and the former among near relatives, and the other among 
manager of the works remained the sole distant relations and public institutions, the 
partners. In 1828 an attempt had been largest legacies being 60,000/. to the Free 
made by him to introduce pow'er-loom weav- Church 01 Scotland, 40,000/. to Edinburgh 
ing, but after a short trial it was aban- University, and 20,000/. towards the foun- 
doned until 1836, when its revival was fol- dation of a mechanics’ institute in Dundee, 
lowed byeomplete and extraordinary success. Before his last illness his attention was 
Through the mechanical skill of the junior occupied with a scheme for linking Dundee 
partner in perfecting the machinery, and w'ith the neighbouring university of St. 
vthe ‘ businees capacity and tact of David Andrews, and although he did not survive 
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to render personal aid to the project, the 
foundation of the University College, Dun- 
dee, by his relatives may be reffarded as pos- 
sibly an important step towards its realisa- 
tion. Towards the purchase of buildings and 
general equipment of this college, a sister of 
Sir David, who died unmarried on 19 Dec. 
1884, contributed 150,000/. (Times, 20 Dec. 
1884). 

[Thomson’s History of Dundee, revised and 
continued to the present time by James Maclaren 
(1874) ; Norrie’s Dundee Celebrities of the 
Nineteenth Century (1873).] T. F. H. 

BAXTER, EVAN BUCHANAN, M.D. 
(1844-1885), physician, was bom in 1844 at 
St. Potorsbimg, where his father, James Bax- 
ter, had resided for some years as n high 
official in the education department of the j 
Russian government service. His father also j 
directed the English school at St. Petersburg ' 
during his residence there, and in this insti- 
tution Evan began his education. Soon after- 
wards, on being appointed government in- 
spector of schools in the province of Podolsk, 
Russian Poland, his father took up his resi- 
dence at Kaminetz, where Evan was brought 
up and educated till the age of sixteen under 
the care of his parent and an old French 
tutor. In 1801 he came to England and 
entered the general literature and science 
department of King’s College, London. The 
next year he obtained an open scholarship 
in classics at Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
stayed there for three terms, Ilis university 
carWr, however, was interrupted by the ill- 
ness and death of his father. He returned 
to Russia to nurse and attend him. On 
coming back he resolved not to return to 
Oxford. He had become a positivist. ‘ The 
only profession,’ he said, ‘ which attracted 
me was that of medicine, holding out, as it ; 
did, an opportunity for the study of physical 
science and a hope of comparative intel- 
lectual freedom.’ 

In October 1804 he entered the medical 1 
department of King’s College, London, and i 
obtained the first Wameford scholarship on j 
his entrance. In 1805 he w’as elected a 
junior scholar, and in the same year he car- 
ried off the Dasent prize with aa essay on 
* The Minor Poems of Milton.’ In 1868 he 
was appointed assistant house-physician to 
King’s College Hospital, in 1868-9 he filled 
the office of house-physician, and in 1869 he 
gained the first Wameford prize. In 1870 
and 1671 he became Sambrooke medical 
registrar to King’s College Hospital. It was 
at this time that he began to be appreciatod 
not only as a man of the first intellectual 
calibre, but also as a great teacher and an | 


extraordinarily careful clinical observer. In 
1865 he matriculated in honours at the uni- 
versity of London, and in 1869 graduated 
M.B., and M.D. in 1870, with high honours. 
In 1871 he was appointed medical tutor at 
King’s College, and he held this post until 
1 874, when he was chosen as the successor 
to Professor Garrod in the chair of materia 
medica and therapeutics, and as an assistant 
physician to King’s College Hospital ; and 
these offices he held till a month or two be- 
fore his death. In 1872 he became a member 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and in 
1877 he was elected a fellow. Subsequently 
he was appointed an examiner in materia 
medica and therapeutics, and he also filled 
for five years the corresponding office in the 
university of Ijondon. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed physician to the Royal Free Hospital. 
He died at his residence, Weymouth Street, 
Portland Place, London, on 14 Jan. 1885. 

Baxter translated Rindfleisch’s ‘ Patho- 
logical Histology ’ for the New Sydenham 
Society ; prepared the fourth edition of Gar- 
rod’s ‘Essentials of Materia Medica;’ and 
made some A'aluable experiments on ‘ The 
Action of the Chiuchona Alkaloids and their 
Congeners on Bacteria and Colourless Blood 
Coqiuscles ' de,scribed in the ‘ Practitioner,’ 
1876. He also drew up an able ‘ Report on 
the Kx]>erimental Study of certain Disin- 
fectants ’ printed in the ‘ Privy^ Council Re- 
ports ’ (new series), 1876 ; and contributed 
a remarkable article to the ‘British and 
Foreign Medico-Chiriirgical Review’ in 1877 
on the vaso-motor nervous system. His 
minor writings include a series of physio- 
logical notes Avhich he contributed to the 
‘ Academy ’ for many years. 

[Lancet, 24 Jan. 1885, p. 181 ; Times, 16 Jan. 
1885 ; Medical Directory (1884), 75.] T. C. 

BAXTER, JOHN (1781-1868), printer 
and publisher, was bom at Rickhurst, Surrey, 
20 Oct. 1781. Early in life he settled m 
Lewes as a bookseller and printer. He was 
the first printer to use the inking roller, 
which was made imder his superintendence 
by a saddler at Lewes. Robert Harrild, 
who assisted him in his experiments, after- 
Avards brought out a patent for the compo- 
sition roller, and realised by it a handsome 
fortune. Among the earliest of Baxter's en- 
te^rises was the publication of a large quarto 
Bible, annotated by the Rev. John Styles, 
D.D., and illustrated with wood engravings. 
This work, known as Baxter’s Bible, met 
with an immense sale, especially in America. 
His other publications include several im- 
portant woms on the topog^phy of Sussex, 
and ‘The Li1l)rary of AgiiciutliMl Know- 
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ledge,’ which had a very extensive circula- 
tion. Along with his youngest son, W. E. 
Baxter, he started the ‘ Sussex Agricultural 
Express.’ lie was an enthusiastic cricketer, 
and the joint, if not the sole, author of the 
book of rules for that sport, the first ever 
published, named ‘ Lambert’s Cricketer’s 
Guide,’ after the celebrated professional of 
that name. He died 12 Nov. 1868. Baxter’s 
second son, George Baxter, was the inventor 
of the process of printing in oil colours. 

[Lower’s Worthies of Sussex, 283-4.1 

T. F. H. 

BAXTER, NATHANIEL (^. 1606), 
poet and preacher, was tutor in Greek to Sir 
Philip Siclney, and has been proved by Joseph 
Hunter, in his ‘New Illustrations of Shake- 
speare ’ (1846), to be the author of ‘ Ourania,’ 
a work previously ascribed to Nicholas Bre- 
ton. By the fact that he was ‘tutor’ to 
Sidney, his birth probably preceded 1650. 
We learn that he was probably of Mogda- 
'len College, Oxford, in 1669, from an entry 
in the ‘ Spending of the Money of Robert 
Nowell ’ {Spending) edited by Hr. Qrosart, 
1879). Baxter was one of the signatories to 
the famous letter addressed to the puritan, 
Thomas Cartwright, dated London, 26 May 
1677 (Bkook’s Lives, ii. 246-6; MS. Jte- 
gister, p. 896). Several puritanic books were 
issued by him about the same time. One 
of them, bearing no date, is entitled : ‘ A 
Soueraigne Salue for a Sinfull Soule, com- 
prising a Necessarie and True Meanes wherby 
a sinfull conscience may be vnburdened and 
reconciled to God ; wherein you shall find 
all the Epithetons or Titles of the Son of God 
which for the most part are found in Scrip- 
ture.’ Another of his works was called 


Cloyne (patent at Lismore). Though origi- 
nally a popish establishment, the wardensmp 
became one of the sinecures which abounded 
in those days. The college itself had been 
‘ spoiled and wellnigh demolished ’ in 1579, 
but the warden’s house either remained or 
was rebuilt, and to-day a house, which is now 
pointed out at Youghal as Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s residence when he was there, is said 
to nave been the warden’s. On 26 Aug. 1697 
Baxter, who had hitherto continued in the 
enjoyment of his wardenship without inter- 
ruption, found that the revenues of the col- 
lege were threatened with the fate of other 
monastic foimdations, and was obliged to give 
his bond of 1,000 marks that he would, with- 
in forty days after demand, resign his office. 
On 26 April 1698 complaint was made to the 
court of ravenue exchequer, that Baxter had 
refused to allow the officer of the court to 
sequestrate the revenues of the college. An 
attachment was issued against him, and anew 
sequestration issued. On 30 June 1698 Bax- 
j ter, having resisted the surrender of his office, 
availed himself of the ‘forty days’ license,’ and 
j before the time had expired privately passed 
I his letter of attorney to three gentlemen, 
authorising them to dispose of the college 
revenues. They accordingly demised them 
and the college house to Sir Thomas Norris. 
Baxter then resigned ; but the commissioners, 
finding that the revenues had been disposed 
of, refused to accept the trust (Haymait,' 
Notes and liecords of the Ancient Neligious 
Foundations at Youghal, co. Cork, Youghal 
(Lindsay), 1856). Baxter left Ireland in 
1699. lie is next found vicar of Troy, in 
Monmouthshire, and compounding for his 
first-fruits of the ‘ living ’ 26 May 1602. It 
was while in this obscure retreat that he 


‘Calvin’s Lectures or Daily Sermons upon 
the Prophet Jonas, translated into English 
by Nathaniel Baxter,’ with a complaint in 
verse and a long dedication to Sir John 
Brockett (1678), another edition being dedi- 
cated to Sir Francis Walsingham from ‘ Red- 
boum,’ 22 Jan. 1^77 ;* and he also published 
‘ A Catholique and Ecclesiastical Exposition 
of the last Epistle of John, collected out of 
the Works of the best Writers by Augustine 
Marlorat,’ dedicated to Lady Walsmgham 
(1678). A few years later a treatise of a 
very different type was published by him: 

' D. Nathanaelis Baxteri Colcestrensis quses- 
tiones et responsa in Petri Ranii fqu. Rami P] 
dialecticam,^ London, 1686 (Watt’s Bibl. 
Frit.). 

BOe became warden of St. Mary’s College, 
Youghal, Ireland, in 1692, and was inducted 
into the.office of warden 23 Mfty 1692 by Dr. 
William Lyon,(protestant) bishop of Cork and 


composed and published the poem whereliy 
he IS now mainly remembered, viz. ‘ Sir 
Philip Sydney’s “Ourania.” That is, En- 
dimiones Song and Tragedie, containing all 
Philosophie. Written by N. B. London : 
Printed by Ed. Allde for Edward White, 
and are to be solde at the little north doore 
of Saint Paules Church, at the signe of the 
Gun, 1606 ’ (4to). This is now one of the 
rarest of books, and has never been reprinted. 
In Corser’s ‘ Collectanea Anglo-Poetica ’ 
(pt. ii. pp. 216-23) will be found a full 
account 01 it, with characteristic and fairly 
representative quotations. ‘ Ourania ’ fre- 
q^uently describes its author’s tutorial rela- 
tion to Sir Philip Sidney, and there are various 
details of the poet’s history and of his house 
in Troy. The name ‘ Tergaster ’ reveals the 

I playful title given by Simiey to his tutor ; 

I and so the N. B. of the title-page ‘ Teiga- 
eter,’i.e. Back or Bax-ter. There are a mul- 
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titude of addresses in verse to contemporary | for ‘ sixteenth ’ or for ‘ nineteenth ’ {utmpra)^ 
^fair ladies and brave men,’ each signed ! which would reconcile ‘ 12 NovemW’ as the 
N. B., and evidently 'written with a view to j date of his birth with that given in ‘ Reliquise 
some pecuniary reward. ‘ Ourania ’ resembles | Baxterianie.’ 

Sir Robert Chester’s ‘ Rosalind, or Love’s In the ‘ Breviate ' of the life of his wife, 
Martyr,’ Baxter describes his father as ‘ a mean free- 

Our iMt notice of Baxter shows him still holder, called a gentleman for his ancestors 
contending in 1683 for his first puritan sake.’ This indicates decadence of position 
teaching. He published ‘ The Answer of paternally ; and those curious in such ‘ vicis- 
Nathanael Baxter, Bachelor in Divinitie and situdes of families’ will find the * gentle’ 
Warden of New Oolledge in Youghal, to the j ancestary hinted at, fully traced by William 
arguments of Mr. Jo. Bownos, Bachelor in j Baxter [q. v.], the ne^ew of Richard Bax- 
Divinitie, in a Controversio of Justifying | ter, in Kin ‘ Reliquire JBaxterianm.’ The ge- 
Faith preached by the said Mr. Downes in I nealogy ^oes back to Baxters of Shrewsbury 
Bristol!,’ 1633. According to Downes, who in ! in the reign of Henry VI, and remoter still. 
1636 replied to, if he did not answer Baxter, < His birthplace was not Eaton-Constantine, 
the book by his assailant was so hard to be but Rowton, in his mother’s home. It is to 
obtained that it had taken him two years to be feared that this return home was necessi- 
get possession of it — a convenient euphemism tated by the loose life of his father. In his 
for a willing delay in ‘ answering ’ a formi- youth he had ‘ gambled away ’ his freehold 
dable opponent. Nathaniel Baxter, having property, and otherwise involved himself in 
long before left Youghal, exposed himself to j debts and difficulties, so that the young 
this retort by Downes: ‘In the inscription j wife and mother must have been hard put^to 
though it please him in such sort to stile ' it. But a great, decisive, and 
himselfe, I thinke to make the reader bo- change came over the elder Baxter. Through' 
leeve that I had met with my peer at least ; ‘ searching of the Scriptures ’ he was awa- 
and if I were a Bithus (Horat, lib. i. Sat. 7) j kened to a sense of his misconduct. From 
he were no lease then a Bacchius ; yet could j about the time his son Richard was born, Bax- 
he not without great arrogance challenge i ter senior showed by his altered daily life how 
these titles to himselfe, having never taken profound and real was the change effected in 
such degree' in either of the universities, and him. The ‘ Reliqiiite Baxterianie ’ furnishes 
hnnd no more toarden of Yoghul then was sorrowful glimpses of the condition of Enton- 
Captaine Stukolie marques of Ireland, or Constantine and of High Ercall. In the latter 
Ronert Venantius in the Council of Trent there were ‘four readers’ in the course of six 


archbishop of Armagh’ (To the Reader). 
Nothing later is known of Baxter. He must 
have reached a ripe old age in 1633-36 ; for in 
‘ Ourania,’ written before 1606, he described 
himself thus : 

And now comes creeping old Eiidymion. 

He has escaped Anthony & Wood, but doubt- 
less was of Oxford. 

[Besides authorities as given, see Hunter’s 
MS. Chorus Yatum in Brit. Mus., and Baxter’s 
books.] A. B. G. 

BAXTER, RICHARD (1616-1691), 
prosbyterian divine, was the son of Richard 
Baxter, of Eaton-Oonstantine, near Shrews- 
bury, in Shrwshire, bv his wife Beatrice, 
daughter of Richard Adeney, of Rowton, 
near High Ercall, in the same county. His 
birthday is somewhat uncertain. He himself 
in one place gives it as 12 Nov. 1615, and in 
another mentions ‘19 November my baptism- 
dajr.’ His baptism is thus entered in the parish 
register : ‘ Richard, sonne and heyr of Richard 
Baxter, of Eaton-Constantyne, and Beatrice 
his wife, baptized the sixth of November’ 
(Obme, Lfe and Times of Baxter), It is j ust 
possible that the parish-clerk miswrote ‘ sixth ’ 


years — all of them grossly ignorant, and two 
of them immoral men. At Eaton-^onstan- 
tine there was a ‘ reader ’ of eighty years of 
age. Sir (i.e. Rev.) William Rogers, who 
never preached, though ho held two livings 
twenty miles apart. His sight failing, he 
repeated the prayers ‘without book,’ but em- 
ployed a common thresher or labourer one 
year, a tailor another, to read the lessons ; 
and at the last his own son, ‘ the best stage- 
player and gamester in all the country,’ ob- 
tained orders and supplied one of his places. 
Within a few miles round there were nearly a 
dozen more clergy of the same character, 
ignorant readers and dissolute. With cha- 
racteristic courage and integrity, Baxter, in 
his ‘ Third Defence of the Cause of Peace,’ 
gives the names of the clergy and readers 
referred to, with flagrant details ; and these 
were never impugned. To the grievous an- 
noyance of the family a maypole was erected 
right in front of the Baxters’ residence. 
These illiterate and discredited readers and 
teachers were young. Baxter’s only early 
instructors. From his sixth to his tenw 
year he was placed under the four successive 
curates of the parish of High ErcaU, two of 
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whom drank themselves to beggaiy. At the 
age of ten he was removed from his maternal 

f randfather’s care to Eaton-Constantine. 

here one of the curates of ‘ Sir ’ William 
Kogers, who was discovered to have officiated 
under forged orders, became his principal 
schoolmaster. The man had been an attor- 
ney’s clerk, ruined himself by hard drinking, 
and turned curate for ‘ a piece of bread.* 
He only preached once while Baxter was 
being taught by him, and then was drunk. 
In his ^Apology for the Nonconformist 
Ministry ’ (p. 68) Baxter speaks favourably 
of the ability and moral character of his 
next teacher. He tells us he was * a grave 
and eminent man, and expected to be made 
a bishop.’ But he also disappointed him ; 
for over two years he never taught him one 
hour at a time. Ho was a severe railer 
against the * factious puritans.’ 

Subsequently Baxter was transferred to 
the free school at Wroxeter, with Mr. John 
Owen for master. Here he had for school- 
. fellows two sons of Sir Richard Newport 
(afterwards Lord Newport) and a lad, Richard 
Adlestree [q. v.], who came to be known as 
pitovost of Eton College, and regius professor 
of Greek at Oxford. 

On his education as thus conducted Sir 
James Stephen pronounces : ‘ The three re- 
maining years of his pupilage . . . were 
spent at the endowed school at Wroxeter, 
which he quitted at the a^e of nineteen 
[eighteenth year], destitute ot all mathema- 
tical and physical science, ignorant of He- 
brew, a mere smatterer in Greek, and pos- 
sessed of as much Latin as enabled him in 
after-life to use it with reckless facility ’ (.E»- 
mt/ti in Ecclesiastical Biography). 

Richard Baxter through life deplored his 
lack of academic training and literary furni- 
ture. In ^ Reliquiee Baxterianes,’ and in his 
autobiographical poems (see below), he makes 
humble and passionate lamentation over his 
neglect of scholarship in youth. Even more 
pathetically diniihea is his answer to An- 
thony k Woodia inquiry whether he were an 
Oxonian. ‘ As /to myself,’ he wrote, * my 
faults are no.dis^ace to kny university; for 
I was of none. I have little but what I had 
out of books, and inconsiderable helps of 
country tutors. Weakness and pain helped 
me to study how to die; that set me on 
studying how to live ; and that on studying 
the aoctrine from which I must fetch my 
motives and comforts. Begix^ng with ne- 
cessities I proceeded by degrees, and now am 
goin^ to see that for which I have lived and 
studied ’ f Wood’s Atherue), 

When ne was fitted to go to Oxford, his 
teacher, John Owen, rather recommended 


I that instead of doing so he should place 
: liimself under the tuition of Mr. Ricnard 
■ Wickstead, chaplain to the council at Lud- 
; low, who was allowed by the king to have a 
single pupil. He assented, under the natural 
{ ex^ctation that, as being his tutor’s ‘one 
j scholar,’ he should be thoroughly taught. 

I The trust was falsified. Wickstead all but 
j absolutely neglected his pupil. The only 
j advantage gained in Lqdlow Castle was that 
I Baxter was left very much to himself in a 
gi’eat library. Whilst Wickstead was pay- 
ing court to his superiors, and plotting for 

g referment, his one scholar was enriching 
is strenuous and agile intellect with all 
manner of miscellaneous reading. Only once 
was he tempted from his beloved books and 
recluse studies. He was on this occasion 
nearly bitten with gaming, having won gold 
too easily ; but he escaped by resolute obe- 
dience to his accusing conscience (^Relig. 
Baa't.) 

Baxter dwells tenderly on the instruction 
in divine things, and the example given him 
by his father, as that father in turn told 
Dr. Bates how veiy early the son became 
grave and serious when rebgious conversation 
was going on (Bates, Euneral Sermon for 
Baxter). He himself modifies the paternal 
laudation, acknowledging that his Imidness 
for apples and pears led him not unwil- 
lingly to join his companions in robbing 
orchards and other boyish frivolities. In 
his fomrteenth year he had been greatly 
‘ hindered ’ and chilled by the formal fashion 
in which he and other boys were admitted 
to confirmation by Bishop Moi’ton. ‘ He 
asked no questions,’ says he, ‘ required no 
certificate, and hastily said, as he passed; 
three or four words ot a prayer which I did 
not understand ’ ( Third l)efence of Noncon- 
formists, p. 40). In spite of this, he was 
frequently much troubled about his soul’s 
salvation. He also tells us how in his fifteenth 
year an ‘ old torn book,’ lent by a poor man 
to his father, ‘ powerful^ affected him.’ The 
book was an adapted il^man catholic one, 
entitled ‘ Bunny^s TlesolutiOn ’ (Baxter, 
Against Revolt to*u‘ Foreign Jurisdiction, p. 
640). To this succeeded Dr. Bidhard SibbesR 
‘Bruised Reed:’ and later, other practical 
puritan books deppened first impressions, as 
Ferkins ‘ On Re^ntance,’ ‘ On Living and 
Dying Well,’ ‘ On. jthe Government of the 
Tongue,’ and Culverwell ‘ On Faith,’ and the 
like. 

On leaving Ludlow Castle in 1683, his 
tutor urged him to give up any intention he 
might have had of studying for the ministry. 
Wickstead painted to his vivid imagination 
the gay life of the court, and argued that 
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there was nothing to hinder Baxter’s rising ' But about his twentieth year ho came to 
there. He allowed himself to be over-j^r- know two subsemiently eminent noncon- 
suaded — his parents unfortunately having formists — Joseph Symonds, assistant to Qa- 
seconded the tutor in this instance — and taker, at Rotherhithe, London, and Walter 
went up to the court, with a letter of in- Crndock, one of the early silenced and ejected 
troduction to Sir Henry Herbert, then mas- (16il4), and their associates. These he met 
ter of the revels. He in^nuously confesses in and near Shrewsbury. Their fervent 
that, whilst he was cordially welcomed, a piety and faithful preaching greatly attracted 
month at Whitehall with the court sufficed him. But what mainly determined his closer 
to disgust him with a courtier’s life. examination of their grounds for remaining 

The departure from the court was pro- out of the pale of the national church was 
bably hastened by a message of the illness the relentless ‘ silencing ’ and persecution as 
of his mother. Ho .set out for Eaton-Con- of personal enemies, to which the noncon- 
stantine, and arrived there after a hair’s- formists were exposed by bishops who were 
breadth escape from a great danger to find i themselves anything but apostolic. Still, he 
her in extremity of suffering. She lingered ' had no scruples about subscription when he 
through the winter and spring, and died on j thought of ordination. 

10 May 1634. On thus returning home he ! In 1638 Foley of Stourbridge recovered 
further found his former schoolmaster (Owen) ' some lands at Dudley which had been left 
•dying of consumption. At the rei^uest of ^ for charitable purposes, and adding some- 
Lord Newport he undertook the charge of ' thing of his own, he built and endowed a 
the school till the event of the illness was i new schoolhouse. Thereupon he otterewi to 
seen. Within three months Owen died, and make Baxter head master, with an usher 
Baxter, being freed, went to live with his under him. This offer he accepted. Accom- 
father. About a year subsequent, his father panied by his friend Folcsy and another, James 
mari'ied Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Berry, he repaired to Worcester and was qiv 
Hunks. She proved a true helpmeet, living dained by Bishop Thornborough, and re- 
to the advanced age of ninety-six, and long ceived a license to teach the school at Dud- 
aufviving hqr husband and stepson. ley. Ilis first public sermon was preached in 

As was inevitable, his leaving of the court the Upper Church of Dudley. He also speedily 
and his mother’s deathbed revived his origi- went round about the neighbouring villages, 
nal intention of becoming a minister of the He does not claim that he made any vei^ 
gospel. Accordingly, he put himself for great impression on his heai’ers. His sickli- 
further instruction in theology under the ness possibly weakened his ‘ pleasant and 
llev. Francis Garbet, the parish clergyman of moving voice.’ When he had become famous, 
Wroxeter. There his studies were much in- the people of Dudley and the villages were 
terrupted by his continued ill-health (vio- proud of the inauguration of so marvellous a 
lent cough and spitting of blood). Yet he ministry among them. 

pursued with earnestness his theological While in Dudley the evangelical noncon- 
reading and examinations. He sharpened formists of the place were his intimate and 
his intellectual acuteness by prolonged ac- ‘ most inward ’ mends. They furnished him 
quaintance with the schoolmen, esjpecially with a number of books and manuscripts on 
Aquinas and ‘Duns Scotus, and with Du- ; the matters in debate between them and the 
randUs and. Ockham, and innumerable other ' church, or of primitive episcopacy over against 
volumes, that afterwards loaded his margins, that of the national church. 

Thus faif he had been an imquestioning ; The result of his scrutiny of the literature 
conformist. ' His parents and relatives on j of both sides was that, in part, Baxter was 
both sides, and his second mother, were all ' established in his conformity, and in part 
conformists. I^s circle of friends and asso- | constrained to become a‘ nonconformist, 
ciates hitherto were also conformists. His j Kneeling he thought lawful ; wearing the 
reading, voracious though it was, ran in the ! surplice doubtful ; the cross in baptism un- 
some grooves. His theolo^cjhl tutor (Garbet) lawful ; a liturgy lawful, and might be law- 
was a stout churchman, and supplied him fully imposed ; but his own church’s lituigy 
with the great church defences of Hooker contused and defective.^ 
and Downham, Sprint and Bui^ss, and What most of aU offended his conscience 
•others who had opposed nonconformi^ was the wan|i of discipline, as shown by the 
(Apology for NoncorfofnUsttf p. 69L . It ‘ promiscuous giving of the Lord’s Supper to 
also happened that the only nonconformist drunkards, swearers, and all who had not 
. minister ^own to hin% (Bamell of Upping- been excommunicated by a bishop or his 
ton), while a blameless and good man, was chancellor.’ Second only to this was his 
no scholar. senseof rashness in subscription; for though 
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he still approved of bishops and a liturgy, to the morrow and see for himself. The aged 
‘ subscribe ex animo that there was nothiDg senior minister took fli^t and left Baxter to 
ill the Articles, Homilies, and the Liturgy j face the peril. But Bridgewater on the 
contrary to the Word of God ’ was what he | Sunday changed his purpose and proceeded 
could not do again. i to Lichfield, so that nothing came of it. 

When the ‘etcRjtera’ oath was passed, 1640, ‘ Thus I continued,’ says Baxter, ‘in my 
Baxter was settled in Bridgfnorth, Shropshire, liberty of preaching the gospel at Bridgnorth,, 
Here he was acting as assistant minister about a year and three quarters, which I took 
to the Kev. William Madstard, whom he to be a very great mercy in those troublesome 
describes as ‘a grave and severe divine, times.’ 

very honest and conscientious ; an excellent A petition was sent from Kidderminster, 
preacher, but somewhat alilicted with want Worcestershire, against their parson, named 
of maintenance, but more with a dead-hearted | Dance. It reported him as an ‘ ignorant and 
unprofitable people.’ In this charge the as- | weak man, who preached but once a quarter, 
sistant minister had a very large congrega- was a frequenter of alehouses, and sometimes, 
tion to preach to, and he was relieved from all drunk ; ’ whilst his curate was ‘ a common 
those things about which he scrupled or which i tippler and drunkard, a railler and trader in 
he held for unlawful. He often read the Book i unlawful marriages.’ The vicar, conscious of 


of Common Prayer before he preached ; but 
he never administered the Lord’s supper, never 
baptised a child with the sign 01 the cross, 
never woi’e a surplice, and never appeared at | 
any bishop’s court. The people were densely I 
ignorant. ‘ I was then,’ he says, ‘ in the fer- 
vour of my affections, and ne\'erpreached with 
more vehement desires of man’s conversion.’ 

The clergy of Salop appointed a meeting 
at Bridgnorth to consifier the ‘ et cjetera ‘ 
oath. Christopher Cartwright defended it ; 
Baxter condemned it. The objections to the 
oath, as put and enforced by the assistant 
minister, were deemed more formidable than 
were the a/iswers satisfactory. The meeting 
broke up in a state of consternation. Orme 
is not too severe on this clause when he 
says: ‘An oath binding fallible men never 
fp change themselves, or give their consent 
to alterations, however necessary, and in- 
cluding an “et ceetera” nobody knows what, 
is among the greatest instances of ecclesias- 
tical despotism and folly on record.’ Baxter 
resolved that he would never subscribe to it. 
And tliat, characteristically, sent him yet 
again to his ])ooks to examine what had* 
been written on that episcopacy, whose yoke ^ 
he was beginning to reel to be unbearable. 
He enumerates a library of treatises, foreign 
and home, examined by him. The final re- { 
suit was a full and clear conviction that the j 
episcopacy of the church of England was a 
totally difierent thing from primitive episco- 
pacy {Treatise of Episcopacy, preface, 1681 h 

The Scotch troubles had now begun (1639;. 
The Earl of Bridgewater, lord president of the 
marches of Wales, passing through Bridg- 
north to join the king at Newcastle, was 
informed on Saturday evening that neither 
Madstard nor Baxter made the sign of the 
cross, that they neither wore a surplice, nor 
prayM against the Scots. The earl told his 
informant that he would be in church on 


his incompetency and unworthiness, offered 
to compound with the town. He proposed to 
allow 60/. per annum to a preacher, whom a 
committee of fourteen of them should choose, 
in place of his present curate. This preacher 
he would allow to preach when he pleased, 
ami he himself would read prayers and dis- 
charge any other parts of parish routine. The 
town, having agi'eed to this, withdrew their 
intended petition. Hereupon, after trying a 
Mr. Laptnorn, the committee of Bliddermin- 
ster applied to Baxter to become their lecturer. 
The invitation was sent on 9 March 1640-1,. 
and the legal instrument appointing him is 
dated 5 April 1641. Affectionate and urgent 
letters accompanied the invitation {Baxter's 
MSS. in Williams’s Library, London). Bax- 
I ter felt it to be his duty to go to Kidder- 
j minster. After preaching one day he was 
chosen by the electors nemine contradicente. 

The work done by Kichard Baxter in Kid- 
derminster has passed into history. Whereas 
iu the beginning the moral (not to speak of the 
godly) were to be counted on the ten lingers, 
ere very long a passing traveller along the 
streets at a given hour heard the sounds of 
praise and prayer ^n every household. For 
the evidences of his power in his pleaching, 

‘ Reliquife Baxteriimm’ and Calamy’s ‘Ac- 
count,’ and other easily accessible'* authori- 
ties may be consulted. Baxter' had only 
been two yean at his post in KMderminster 
when the civil war burst. out. t A.11 Worces- 
tershire (in i. jaehse) sided Sirith. the king, 
whilst Richj^ Baxter, though loyal to the 
monarchy,, sided with the plmiament. He 
recommended the ‘ protestation.’ This drew 
upon him the evil tOngUes of the cavaliers. 
He temporarily fotired to Gloucester. He 
was preaching.nat Alcester^' qn 23 Oct. 1642, 
during the, battle of Edgehiu {JReliq. Baxt. 

S t. 1. 43-4). He retujmed, but only to 
riven out speedily again. Towards' tho 
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close of 1642, on occasion of the king’s ‘ decla- 
ration’ being read in the market-place of Kid- 
derminster, a country gentleman who offi- 
ciated stopped at sight of Baxter passing, and 
called out ‘There goes a traitor.’ lie removed 
next to Coventry. There he found himself in 
association with no fewer than thirty fugitive 
ministers of the gospel, among whom were 
Bichard Vines and Anthony Burgess, I)rs. 
Bryan and Grew. He officiated as chaplain 
to the garrison, preoching once each Sunday 
to tho soldiers, and once to the townspeople 
and distinguished strangers, including Sir 
Bichard Skeffington, Colonel Godfrey Bos- 
ville, George Abbot, the layman scholar 
fq. V.], and many ot hers, h'or all his services 
lie took only ‘ bed and board.’ 

His powers were never moi’e strikingly ex- ; 
liibited than in Coventry. The anabaptists 
and others of the brood of fractions and sec- i 
taries swarmed in the parliamentary army, ■ 
and, not exhausted by his official duties, the | 
indefatigable Baxter <mposed them with bene- j 
ficent enectiveness. Cromwell and the army i 
generally were doubtfully dis])osed towards 
Baxter. Tho Lord Protector disliked his 
loquacity. Ho innocently informs us: ‘He 
[Cromwell] would not dispute with me at all ; 
blithe would in good discourse very fluently 
pour out himself in the extolling of free grace, 
Avhich was savoury to those that had right 
principles, though he had some misunder- 
standings of free grace himself.’ But, with 
every deduction, Baxter deserved the respect 
of his interlocutor, even though Cromwell’s 
views contrasted favourably iu some respects 
with Baxter’s narrower dogmatism. 

After Na8eby,who8i! battle-field he visited, 
he became chaplain to Colonel Whalley’s 
regiment by advice of the ministers assembled : 
at Coventry. Ho was present at several 
sieges, but never in any actual engagement. 
The latter fact did not save him from a pre- 
posterous story of his having killed a man , 
in cold blood and robbed Kim of a medal 
(Calamy, lAfe of Ba.vter. i. 16 ; Vernoit, 
Life of Dr. Peter lleyhn, 1682 ; Petit, 
Vision of .Government^ 1684, p. 134; Btog, 
Brit. 1778, p. 12). 

His attifnde during the civil war is thus i 
summarily stated bjr himself : ‘ I make no : 
doubt that both partiea were to blame, as it j 
commonly falletn out in. most wars and 
contentions, and I will not be*Ke that will 
justify either of them. I doubt not but the 
headiness and fashness of the younger inex- 
perienced sort of religious people made many 
parliament men tod ministers overgo them- 
selves to keep paifee with these Hotspurs. 
No doubt but much indiscretion appeared, 
and worse than indiscretion in the tumul- 
TOL. III. 


I tiious petitioners, and much sin was com- 
j mitted in the dishonouring of the king, and 
I in the uncivil language against the bishops 
; and liturgy of the church. But these things 
I came chiefly from the sectarian, separating 
' spirit, which blew the coals among foolish 
: apprentices. And as the sectarit's increased, 

I so the insolence increased. Gne or two iu 
the house and five or six ministers that 
, came from Holland, and a few relicts of the 
Brown ists that were scattered in the city, did 
drive on others, and sowed the seeds wliich 
afterwards spread over all the land. . . . But 
I then thought, whoever was faulty, the 

J )eople’s liberties and safety should not be 
brteited. I thought that all the subjects 
were not guilty of all the faults of king or 
jiarliament when they defended them : yea, 
that if both their causes had been bad as 
against each other, yet that the subjects 
should adhere to that party which most se- 
cun.'d the welfare of the nation, and might 
defend the land under their conduct with- 
out owning all their cause. And herein I 
was then so zealous, that I thought it w^as a 
i great sin lor such that were able to defend 
their country, to be neuters. And T have 
been tempted since to think that I was a 
more competent judge upon tho place, when 
' all things were before our eyes, than I am 
, iu the review of those days and actions so 
■ many years after, when distance disadvan- 
! tageth the apprehension’ {lieUq.Ba.xt, pt. i.39). 

I In 1647 he lived in retirement among various 

friends, and finally with tho Lady Rouse of 
I Bouse-Lench (Sir Thomas Rouse’s). A vio- 
I lent and ‘ prodigious bleeding at the nose ’ left 
j him in sorrowfully languid state for weary 
j months. This sudden arrest of his activity 
j was extremely trying ; he had multiplied 
sch«;mea in his busy brain whei’eby to over- 
come the corruptions of tho army and benefit 
the nation. But in his old age he was bi’ought 
to see that all had been ordered wisely and 
well. He thus wrote : ‘ They [Cromwell and 
assOciatei^ entered into their engagement at 
Trinloe Heath. As I perceived it was the 
will of God to permit them to go on, so I 
afterwards found that this great affliction 
was a mercy to myself, for they were so 
strong and active that I had been likely to 
have had small success in the attempt [to 
take them off], and to have lost my life 
among them in their fury. And thus I was 
finally separated from the army.’ 

On his recovery, though still in great weak- 
ness, he returned to Kidderminster. Even 
amid tho tempestuous scenes of the civil 
war he contrived to write his book, entitled 
‘Aphorisms of .Tustification ’ (1649), which 
practically reproduced his dealing with the 
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nntinominns and other st*c,taries. Still more 
notably, his great hook, the ‘Saint's Ever- 
lasting' Host’ (It)oO), was in part written 
under Hk»J conditions and in part wliilo 
,nnderth(‘ hospitable roof of theLadyRou.se. 
It.s t it le-pag-e still bears the.se pathetic me- 
morial word.s : < Written by the author for 
his own n.se in tlie time of his languishing^, 
when God took him off from hi.s public enn- 
ployment,’ The former involved him in mul- 
tijilied controver.sie.s, public and private ; but 
the latter leaped at a bound into its .st.ill- 
(*n<luring fame. 

Gra.sping hi.s fecundity of publication with 
the engrossing mini.stry which occupied Iiis 
chief energies, it must he manifest that 
Richard Baxter was an extraordinary man. 
In his phydqup naturally weak, and tainte<l 
from the out. set with consumptive tenden- 
cies, and later worn and valetudinarian, he ’ 
so comjuered the body, that he did the work 
of a .score of ordinary men as an author alone. ' 
Baxter had beyond all di.spute a penetrative, ' 
almost morbidly acute brain. lie was the 
creator of our popular Christian literature. 
Regarded int rinsically and a.s literature, his 
books need fear no comparison with contem- 
poraries. Archbishop Trench of Dublin has 
;|ndicially di‘.scribod the literary merit of 
Baxter in speaking of the. ‘ Saint’s Everlasting 
Re.st : ’ ‘ Let me mention here, before entering 
into de(‘per matters, one formal merit whicli 
the Saint’s “ Everlasting Rest” eminently 
possesises. I refer to that without which, t 
snppo.se, no book ever won a permanent 

i dace in the literature of a nation, and which 
! have no .scruple in ascribing to it — [ mean 
its style. A great admirer of Baxter has re- 
cently suggestcid a doubt whether he ever 
recast a sentence or bestowed a thought on 
its rhythm and the balance of its .several 
parts ; statements of his own make it tole- 
rably certain that lie did not. As a conse- 
quence he has none of those bravura passages 
which must have cost Jeremy Taylor, in his 
“ Holy Living and Dying” and elsewhere, so 
much of thought and pains, for such do not 
come of themselves and unbidden to the 
most accomplished masters of language. But 
for all this there reigns in Baxter’s writings, j 
and not least in “ The Saint’s Rest,” a robust j 
and masculine eloquence ; nor do thc^se want 
from time to time rare and unsought felicity 
of language, which once heard can scarcely 
be forgotten. In regard, indeed, of the choice 
of words, the book might have been written 
yesterday. There is hardly one which has 
become obsolete, hardly one which has drifted 
away from the meaning which it has in his 
writings. This may not be a great matter, 
but it argues a rare insight, conscious or un- 


conscious, into all which was truest, into all 
which was fnrt he.st removed from allectation 
and untruthfulne.ss in the language, that 
after more than two hundred years so it 
I should be ; and one may recognise here an 
clement, not to be overlooked, of the abiding 
popularity of the book’ (‘Baxter and the 
■ Saint’s Rest ’ in Companions for the Devout 
\ Life, 1877, p. 89). 

! Whibst in Kiddermin.ster Richard Baxter 
! wa.s a ])roniiiient political leader as well 
I as a minister of the go.spel. He still stood 
for the nation and the people’s rights, yet 
looked back to the ancient monarchy of 
England. He oppo.sed the Solemn League 
and Covenant none the le.ss intrepidly that 
he had himself rashly signed it at Coventry; 
and thus incurred the di.slike of his co-pres- 
byterians. He opposed the Engagement, 
and similarly otlended the independents. 
He opposed root-and-branch extirpation of 
episcopacy, and thus exa.sperated the Scots, 
lie opposed the setting aside of Charles II, 
and he .spoke against tlie regicides at the risk 
of his life. It was nothing to him who were 
his friends or foes. He was obedient only 
to his own conscience. ^lu.st it be conceded 
that that conscimice was a subtle and complex 
one ? 

Baxter left Kidderminster for London in 
16()0. His published ‘Farewell Sermon’ 
explains the circumst ances under which ho 
I was not allowed to preach. But beyond 
I these there can be e.xtremely little doubt 
; that he was early in the confidence of 
those who were planning the re.storntion of 
j Charles TI. The presbyterians united with 
; the cavaliers for tnis restoration. Thus in 
j agreement, Richard Baxter could not but 
' feel that henceforward his place must be the 
I metropolis. lie narrates copiously the power- 
ful part he played. He was in most inti- 
mate alliance with the leaders. He preached 
before the House of Commons at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster (30 April 1660). The 
very next day jiarliament voted the Restora- 
tion. He preached before the lord mayor 
and aldermen and all London in St. Paul’s 
on the day of thanksgiving for Monk’s suc- 
cess (10 May 1660). lie did not go to 
Holland with Calamy, Manton, Bowles, and 
divers others ; but he joined in welcome to 
his majesty. He was soon appointed one of 
the king’s chaplains, and Charles bore him- 
self towards him with invariable courtesy, 
and more. Clarendon offered to appoint him 
to the bishopric of Hereford, which he felt 
bound to refuse. He took a prominent part 
in the discussions at the Savoy conference. 
Even Dr. Johnson was roused to admiration 
of the ‘ Reformed Liturgy’ which he prepared 
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for tho conferoiice. (.)rnio succinctly charac- 
terises Baxter’s conduct at t his time : ‘ Bax- 
ter’s conduct duriufr the several chanf^es 
which have been noticed, does credit to his 
conscientiousness rather than to his wisdom, 
lie acted with the parliament, but main- 
tained the rights of the king ; ho enjoyed the 
benefits of the protectorate, but spoke and 
reasoned against the Protector: he hailed 
the return of (.fiiarles, but doubted whether 
hi? was freed from allegiance to Kichard. 
Abstract principles and refined distinctions, 
in these as in some other matters, influenced 
his judgment, more than plain matters of 
fact. (Speculations, do juro and do facto, 
often occupied and distracte<l his mind and 
fettei’ed Jus conduct, Avhile another man 
Avould have fornuul his opinions on a few 
obvious principles and facts, and have done, 
})Oth as a subject and a Christian, all that 
<‘ircumstances and the Scriptures required ’ 
(p. 163). 

When the tumult of the restoi’ation was 
past, after declining the ofiered rnitre, he 
pleaded to be allowed to return as lecturer 
<60/. a year) to his beloved Kidderminster. 
This could not be granted. The bishop and 
Sir llalph Clai’e opposed. Being thus dis- 
appointed he preached occasionally in the 
churches of London under license by Sheldon. 
Three days before the Act of Uniformity was 
passed, on 16 May 1662, he bade farewell to 
the churtjh of England in the great church of 
Blackfriars. He then quietly and unost(*n- 
tat iously ret ired to Acton in Middlesex. In 
1665, during the plague, he was the guest 
of Richard Hampden in Buckinghamshirt'. 
WIkui it ended he once more settled at Acton. 
He remained in this village as long as the 
act against conventicles was in force, writing 
many books and preaching as opportunity 
oftbred. When the act was allowed to lapse, 
he had crowded audiences. But the eyes of 
the royalists were upon him. He suffered 
in common with all the nonconformists cast 
out by the St. Bartholomew Act. Once the 
authorities blundered in their hate. Whilst 
preaching, he was committed for six months 
to New Prison by a warrant signed by two | 
justices, but having procured a habeas cor- | 
pus he was discharged, and thereumon re- j 
moved to Totteridge, near Barnet. His dis- ' 
charge happened thus. On his way to prison 
he called upon Serjeant Fountain for his 
advice, who, after reading the mittimus, pro- 
nounced it illegal and irregular. The earls 
of OiTory, Manchester, Arlington, and Buck- 
ingham mentioned the affair to the kin^, 
who sent Sir John Baker to Baxter with this 
message, that though his majesty might not i 
relax the law yet he would not be offended | 


if by any' application in Westminster Hall 
J he obtained his liberty. I'pon this habeas 
. corpus was demanded at the bar of the Com- 
’ mon Pleas, and granted. This vexed the 
i justices who had committed him, and they 
I made out a fresh miftitnus in order to have 
I him sent to Newgate. This he avoided by 
I keejiing out of the way'. It is needless to 
j record his successive meeting-houses, or his 
monotonously cruel wrongs. He bore himself 
in all meekness and pat ieiice from first to last, 
i Bad as was the treatment of Baxter under 
; Charles H, still woi’sowas it under James II. 
Macaulay’s narrative of his trial before Jef- 
I reys has become one of the classic quotations 
, in historic literature. It is founded upon 
I an account published by’Ormefrom the Baxter 
MSS. in l-)r. Williams’s library. Baxter was 
imprisoned 28 Feb. IbH-f-."), on a charge of 
libelling the church in his ‘Paraphrase of 
the New Testamimt ’ (1685). His trial took 
place on 30 May, after an a])pt‘al for delay' 
on 18 May. Jeffrey's insulted him grossly on 
both occasions. 

It is believed that had .Telfreys had his 
own way, Baxter would have been ‘whipped 
through London at the cai't tail.’ The ac- 
tual sentence was a fine ()f 500 marks and 
imprisonment till it was paid. For about 
a year and a half he remained in prison 
j under easy conditions, as the visit of Mat- 
j thew Henry reveals (Ormi:, pp. 375-6). 
There were portents in the heavens. There 
were ominous shakings ns of the solid globe. 
‘The court,’ says -Macauhiv, ‘began to think 
of gaining the nonconformists. Baxter was 
not only set at libfU'ty', but was informed 
that if he cliose to reside in London he 
might do so without fearing that the Five 
Mile Act would be enforced against him. 
The government probably hoped that the 
recollection of past suflerings and the sense 
of present ease would produce the same effect 
on him ns on Hosewall and Lobb. The hope 
was disappointed. Baxter was neither to 
be corrupted nor to be deceived. He re- 
fused to join in any address of thanks for 
the indiilgence, and exerted all his influence 
to pi’omote good feeling between the church 
and the presVjyterians * (^Histoiy of Enyland, 
ch. vii.). 

Released on 24 Nov. 1686 — the fine was 
remitted — Baxter was now in loneliness. His 
like-hearted wife, whom he married when 
well advanced in years, and the ‘ Breviate ’ of 
whose life (1681) is perhaps the most perfect 
of his minor writings, had died on 14 June 
1681, and he mourned for her irreparably. He 
held his orders to be indefeasible. Still, there- 
fore, ho preached as opportunity was found, 
and always to immense gatherings. He took 
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the morning sennon of every Sunday and 
the Thursday lecture- for good ISfatthew Syl- 
vester. Ills ‘ Koliquije Baxteriame’ went 
forward to completion, and his review of 
his long life is very pathetic. In 1688, true 
to his lifelong principle.s, he enteivd heart and 
soul into what has he<*n calleil the coalition 
of the protestant diss<‘nter.s with the clergy 
of the national church against the popish 
liiug, .Tames IT. Kven the church of Kng- 
lan(l had a .short memory for what Baxter 
and ITowe and Bates then achieved (Macatt- 
i.AY, ch. viii. 1(388). lie complied with the 
''IVileration Act under William ami Mary. 
He kept in harness to the end. When some ] 
one whispered of the good he had done by ! 
his books, he faintly answered, ‘I was but ; 
a pen, and Avhat praise is due to a pen?’ i 
Visittsd of Mather, ‘almost well’ was his ^ 
greeting, as he felt the advancing chill. 
He died at about four o’clock on Tuesday : 
morning, 8 Dec. 1691. He was buried beside ' 
his wife and her mother in Christ Church, 1 
TiOnilon. William Bates [q. v.] preached his '■ 
funeral sermon with rare power and pathos, j 
Never had there been such a private luneral | 
.‘>een in England. | 

There are various authentic portraits ofhim j 
still extant. That usually met with shows ^ 
him gaunt and worn. By far the best is the 

5 jain(ing pre.served in \Villiaras’s Library, 
London. Adlai'd’s engraving after it (in ! 
Orme) comes far short of the original. 

(Tnce started as an author, Baxter litei’ally 
poured out book after book- -great folios, 
thick quartos, crammed duodecimos, pamph- j 
lets, tractates, .sheets, half-.sheets, and broad- ] 
sides. The following is a list of the most ; 
important (titles abbreviated). We take first j 
1(H9 to 1660, in addit ion to the two noticed, j 
Thtsy are: 1. ‘The Bight ^Method for Peace 
of (iJonscienco and Spiritual Comfox't,’ 16.5.3, 
2. ‘ Making Light of Chri.st,’ 165.5. 3. ‘ Cil- 

das Salvianus ; or the Be formed Pastor,’ 

1 656. 4. ‘ The Safe Beligion ; or Three Dis- 

putations for the Beformed Beligion against 
Popery,’ 1657. 5. ‘ A Treatise of d^onversion,’ 
1657, 6, ‘ A Call to the TTneonverted,’ 1657. 

Iho Crucifying of the World by the 
Cross of Christ,’ 1658. 8. ‘Directions and 

Persuasions to a Sound Conversion,’ 1658. 
9. ‘A Treatise of Self-Denial,’ 1659. 10. ‘The 
Vain Beligion of the Formal Hypocrite,’ 1659. 
11. ‘ The Fool’s Prosperity,’ 1 6 . 59 . 12. ‘The 

Last Walk of a Believer,’ 1659. We take 1 
next, that all may be brought together, I 
1662 to 1692. They are: 1.3. ‘ The Mi.schief 
of Self-ignorance and the Benefits of Self- j 
acquaintance,’ 1 662. 14. ‘A Saint or a 

Brute,’ 1662. 15. ‘Now or Never,’ 166.3. 

16. ‘Divine lufe,’ 1664. 17. ‘Two Sheets 


for Poor Families,’ 1665. 18. ‘ A Sheet for 

the Instruction of the Sick dining the Plague,’ 
1665. 19. ‘ Directions to the (3onvert.ea for 

their Establishment, Growth, and I’erse- 
verance,’ 1669. 20. ‘The Life of I’aith,’ 1670. 
21. ‘ The Divine Ajipointment of the Lord’s 
Day,’ 1671. 22. ‘The Duty of Heavenly 

Meditation revived,’ 1671. 2.3. ‘How far 

Holiness is the ITesign of Christianity,’ 
j 1671. 24. ‘Qod’.s Goodness vindicated,’ 1671 . 
25. ‘ jMore Ben.sona for the Christian Beli- 
gion and no Beason against it,’1672. 26. ‘Full 
and Easy Satisfaction which is the True and 
Safe Beligion,’ 1671. 27. ‘’Hie Poor Man’s 

Family Book,’ 1674. 28, ‘Bensons for Minis- 
terial IMainness and Fidelity,’ 1676. 29. ‘ A 
Sermon for the (Ture of Melancholy,’ 1682. 
.30. ‘Compassionate (.'Counsel to Young Men,’ 

1682. 31. How to do Good to many,’ 1682. 

32. ‘Family Catechi.sm,’ 168.3. .3.3. ‘Obe- 
dient Patience,’ 1683. .31. ‘Farewell Ser- 

mon prepared to have been preached to his 
Hearers at Kidderminster at his departure, 
but forbidden,’ 1683. 35. ‘ Dying Thoughts,’ 

1683. 36. ‘ITnurn Ni'cessarium,’1685. .37. ‘The 

Scripture Gospel defended,’ 1690. .38. ‘A 

Defenee of Christ and Free Grace,’ 1690. 
. 39 . ‘ ^Monthly Preparations for the Holy 
(./ommunion,’ 1696. 40. ‘ 'The Mother’s Cate- 
chism,’ 1701. 41. ‘ What we must do to be 

.saved,’ 1692. Long as is this roll, it i.s merely 
a typical selection; for besides the.se there 
are more than one hundred distinct books, 
These are all carefully recorded and anno- 
tated in Dr. Grosart s ‘ Bibliographical Li.st 
of the Works of Baxter,’ 18()8 (.see also list 
in (Drmk, containing 168 articles, where is 
also a full account of his writings). 

His ‘ Practical Works ’ only have been col- 
lected, 23 vols. 8vo, 1 830, with Life by Orme 
reprinted with essay by Henry Bogers, 4 vols. 
la. 8vo, 1868. His political, historical, ethi- 
cal, and philosophical works still await acom- 

{ >etent editor. His ‘ Holy Commonwealth ’ 
ladthe distinction of being burned at Oxford 
along with Milton’s and .Tohn Goodwin’s 
books. The most diverse minds have their 
favourites among his books. There never ha.s 
lx*en a day since 1649 that something by 
him was not in print. His works have still 
a matchless circulation among the English- 
speaking race. They have also been largely 
translated into many languages. 

[ Baxter left a mass of autobiographical ma- 
terials to his friend Sylvester, who published the 
whole as Beliquise liaxterianae; Mr. Richard Bax- 
ter’s Narrative of the most nit^morablo passages 
of his life and time.s, faithfully published from 
his own original manuscript, by the Rev. Mat- 
thew Sylvester, fob 1690. Thi.s is the main 
authority for the life. In 1702 Edmund Calamy 
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[q.v.] publishod an abridgment of this in one 
volume, republished with additions in 1713 in 
two volumes; liishop Hall’s Life; Peirce’s Vindi- 
cation of the Dissenters, pt. i. p. 229; Fuller’s 
Ohureh History, c. xvii. ; Baxter’s Penitent Con- 
fession and Necessary Vindication, 1691 ; Clark’s 
Ijives, 181—91; Hiographia llritannica (1778), 

1 0-2-1; Dean Stanley in Macmillan’s Mag. xxxii. 
385; Fisher’s Hililiotheca Sacra, ix. 135, 300; 
Onne’s Life iind Times of liichard Baxter, with 
a critical examination of his writings (1830), 
2 vols. (This also forms the first volume of the 
Practical Works, as above.)] A. B. (1. 

BAXTER, KOIHOllT DUDLEY (1827- 
187r>), political writer, son of Robert Baxter, 
of the firm of Baxter & Co., parliamentary 
lawyers, Westminster, was born at Doncaster 
in 1827, and was privately educated until, at 
the ago of eighteen, he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Catnbridg’e (October 1 815). In I84t) he | 
look the B.A. degree with honours in mathe- : 
mntics and cla.s8ies. Afterwards he studied ^ 
for the legal profession, and in 18G0 entered , 
his father’s firm at Westminster, in which he 1 
remained until his death. From an early j 
j)eriod he evinced a great love of literature, ■ 
iind at sixteen was writing articles for a local | 
new.spaper. lie also, at a very early age, ex- 
hibited strong political tendencies on the con- 
.sorvat ive side, and wi'ote statistical papei’S in 
matured life in the same cause, which wei’e 
valued by both j)nrties. Tn 187d Baxter de- 
clined an invitnt ion t o stand for Westminster, 
with Mr. W. H. Smith. Early in 1875 his 
health, which was never robust, gave way, 
and he died on 20 May of that year, aged 47. 
His widow published in 1878 a brief and 
j)lea.sant ‘IMemoir’ of him, for circulation 
amongst his private friends. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘The Volunteer 
^Movement, its Progress and Wants,’ I860. 
2. ‘The Budget and the Income Tax,’ 18<X). 
•S. ‘ Till' Franchise Returns and the Boroughs,’ 

1 866. 4. ‘ The Redistribution of Seats and 

the Countie.s,’ 18(M}. 5. ‘ Railway Extension 

’and Results,’ 1866. 0, ‘The National In- 
come,’ 1868. 7. ‘ Results of the Genei’al j 

Election of 1868,’ 1869. 8. ‘Taxation of the ! 

United Kingdom,’ 1869. 9. ‘History of j 

English Parties and Conservatism,’ 1870. ' 
10. ‘National Debts of the various States of 
the World,’ 1871. 11. ‘Political Progress 

of the Working Classe.s,’ 1871. 12. ‘ Recent 

Progress of National Debts,’ 1874. 13. ‘Local j 
<}ovemment and Taxation,’ 1874. He was a ! 
member of the Statistical and several other 
..societies devoted to economic researches. j 

[Memoir by Mrs. Baxter.] C. W. 

BAXTER, ROGER (1784-1827), jesuit, 
was a native of Walton-le-Dale, near Pres- 


ton, in Lancashire. He finisluid his studies 
; at Stonyhurst, and entered the Society of 
; Jesus in 1810. After rendering great ser- 
j vices to the nii.s8ions of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, he died at Philadeli)hia on 24 May 
j 1 827, in t he thirty-fourth year of his age. J L* 
wrote : 1 , ‘ Remarks on a Sermon preached 

I hy the Rev. J. Lo Mesurier, B.D., in which 
I the invocation of saints and angels, as now 
' pruct i.sed in the church of Romo, is attempted 
; to he shown as idolatrous,’ Lond. 1816. 
j 2. ‘ The most important Tenets of Roman 
I Cat holics fairly explained,’ Washington, 1819, 
j Philadelphia, 1845, often reprinted. 

j [Oliver’s .Jesuit (.'oilectioiis, 61 ; Backer’s BiTiI. 

des Fcriviiins do hi Conipaguio do J6sus (1869), 

; i. 468.] T. (L 

I 

BAXTER, THOMAS (_/f. 1732), psemh)- 
mathemal iciaii, was the author of ‘ The Circle 
squared,’ ( 1732). Startingfrom tlie shameless 
a.ssum])lion that ‘ if the diameter of a circle be 
unity or one, the circumference of that circle 
will be 3-0625,’ the writer deduces some 
fourteen problems relative to circles. With 
more brevity, but equal absurdity, he treats 
of tlie cone and ellipse. 

[Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Do INlorgan’s Budget of 
Paradoxes.] F. Y. E. 

BAXTER, THOMAS (1782-1821), china 
painter, of wliom an account is given in ‘A 
j Centiuy of Potting in the City of Woi*- 
: cester,’ by R. W. Binns, 1877, was horn in 
I Worcester on 18 Feb. 1782. His father 
had workshops in London, connected with 
Worcester, for jiainting and gilding china; 
and Baxter received his first instruction 
from him. Hi; was a fellow student of 
B. R. Haydon at the Royal Academy, as ap- 
pears from a letter written hy Baxter to 
llaydon in 1819. He was patronised by 
Lord Nelson, and was often employed by 
him in making sketches at Merton. He 
also painted for him a rich dessert, service. 
In his paintings upon china he introduced 
figures from the works of Reynolds, We«t, 
and other well-known painters. In 1814 hi 
left Worcester and established an art school 
in London, and had pupils who were after- 
wards distinguished in their .special line. In 
1816 he connected himself with Dillwyn’s 
factory at Swansea, and was there three 
years. His great work at that place, which 
from the de, script ion of it must have been 
remarkable rather for ingenuity than for 

f ;:ood taste, was a ‘ Shake.speare Cup.’ In 1819 
le returned to Worcester, and was again 
employed at ^lessrs. Flight & Barr’s, and 
afterwards at Messrs. Chamberlain’s factorj*. 
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died in London, IH April 1821. lie ] 
made some drawings for Britton’s ‘ Salisbury j 
Cathedral,’ and two ‘ ^ ery clever ’ copies of 
the ‘ Portland vase.’ 

[Binns's Century of Potting at Worcester, ! 
1877; Bedgrave's Dictionary of the ICnglish ; 
School ; .lewitt’s Ceramic Art of (treat Britain, 
ii. 440.] E. B. 

I 

I 

BAXTER, WTl.LIA^r ( 1650-17 23), i 
scholar, was born in 1650 at Lanhigan in ! 
ShroxJsbire — son of a brother of the great, 
llichard Baxter [q. v.J. When he proceeded 
to Harrow at the very late ago of eighteen, he , 
could neither read nor understand one word 
of any language but 'Welsh. He soon, how- 
ever, ac(jui red much classfcal learning. His 
first publication was a Latin grammar, called 
‘ De Analogia, sive arte Linguio Latinte i 
Oommentariolus ... in usum provectioris j 
adolescent ijc,’ 1679. , 

He made his mark at a bound by his ‘Aiui- 
creon,’ jiublishedin 1695. It bore his name ■ 
not only over England but Germany and . 
1 lolland. Later opinion pronounced it bold 
to temerity in its rea<lings and conjectures. 
It was rex)rintt^d in 1710. .loshua Barnes 
’ q. V.] charged Baxter with borrowing 
largely in the second editioii from his edi- 
tion of ‘Anacreon’ of 1705, but Barnes after- 
wards ajjpears to have retracted (ho charg(s 
( STUKKLEY’silfcwiofr.'f (Surtees Soc.), i. 95-(}). 
In 1701 apx)eared Baxter’s cidebrated ‘ Ho- 
race,’ which J. M. Gesner made the basis of 
liis edition, published in 1 752 and also in 1772. 
Baxter’s edition was republished in 1725 and 
in 1798. Bishop Ijowth pronounced it ‘the 
best edition of Horace ever yet delivered to 
the world.’ In 1788 Zeunius incorporated in 
an edition of Horace all Baxter’s and Gesner’s 
notes. A serious fault of Baxter’s Horace is 
his abuse of Richard Bentley. 

In 1719 he published his dictionary of 
British antiquities under the title of ‘ Glos- 
sarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, sive 
►Syllabus Etymologicus Antiquitatum Veteris 
Britannise atque Ibernine temporibus Roma- 
nonim.’ Prefixed is a fine portrait of the 
author, engraved by Vertue after Highmore, 
when Baxter was in his sixty-ninth year. 
This erudite work was republished by the 
Rev. Moses Williams. To the same editor 
we are indebted for Baxter’s posthumous 
work, his glossary or dictionary of Roman 
antiquities, under the title of ‘ Reliquiae Bax- 
teriante, sive AV. Baxteri Opera Posthuma.’ 
Unhappily it went only through the letter 
A ; but there is a fragment of the life of the 
author written by himself accompanying it. 
Among the minor writings of Bowyer is ‘A 


View of a Book entitled “ Rcliquiie Bax- 
terianie ” in a Letter to a Ericnd.’ This is 
an acute and jileasant analysis of the worlc. 
He had prejiared an edition of .Tuveiml 
with commentaiy and notes; but, in spite of 
IVloses AVilliams’ jiruposals, it never ap^ieared. 
Besides his critical labours Baxter from the 
outset pursued idiysiological studies. These 
and other subsidiary investigations bore fruit 
in the ‘ Philosophical Trun.sact ions ’ and ‘ Ar- 
chicologia.’ J li; was ‘ one of the hands’ in the 
translation of IMutarch’s ‘Morals’ (1718). 
He caiTied on an extensive corresxiondeiice 
xvith all the prominent men of his generation. 
His profession was that of a schoolmaster, 
first, in a boarding school at Tottenham High 
Cross (Middlesex), and later as master of 
the M(!rcers’ .School, London, w'here he r<‘- 
mained for ujiwards of twenty years. He 
died 31 May 1723. 

[Rcliqui.'c Baxterianie, ut supra ; Nichols’s 
Anecdotes, i. IG3-5 ; Monthly Beview, N. S. 
XXV.; Arelueologia, i.; Richard Baxter’s Life, j 

A. B. G. 

I BAXTER, W ILLIA.M (V7.187p, botanist, 

I was apjiointed curator of the Oxford botanic 
! garden in 1813, and retained the post until 
I about 1854, when he was succeeded by his son, 

: AN’. II. Baxter. He greatly raised the clia- 
, ractor of tlie Oxford garden, ami established 
■ a library for the use of Oxford gardeners, of 
which l)r. Daubeney, then professor of hot any, 
was president. In 1817 he was admitted an 
associate of the LiiAiean kSocicty. Although 
not a voluminous writer, he contributed to 
Ijoudon’s ‘ Gardeners’ Alagazine ’ ami other 
jieriodicals ; his chief work, however, xvas 
‘ British Pbamogamous Botany, or Figui'es 
and Descriptions of the Genera of British 
llowering l^ants,’ in 6 vols. 8vo (1834—43), 
the drawings of which, by various artists,, 
are mostly well executed, though of unequal 
merit, while t he letterpress, for which Baxter 
was responsible, is carefully compiled and 
contains some original infmariation. Ho <lo- 
voted much attention to the smaller crypto- 
gams, and prepared and distributed a series 
of leaf-fungi with a printed ticket attached 
to each, giving infoimation as to name, place,. 
&c. This was noteworthy at a time when 
the study of these lower forms was in its 
infancy. His help is acknowledged by many 
contemporary authors. He is described by 
Ijoudon us ‘ one of the most modest and un- 
assuming of men but ‘no one overcame 
in contact with him,’ says another writer, 

‘ without being impressed by his amiable dis- 
osition, his great knowledge, his oxtraor- 
inary memory, and his willingness to oblige.’ 
From the time of his retirement from Oxford 
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Baxter did nothing which brought him into 
public notice, and when ho died at Oxford, 
I Nov. 1871, in his eight }^-fourth year, his 
name had become ‘a tradition of the past 
rather than a fact of the present.’ 

[dardeners’ Chronido, 1871, 1426; (iiarderiers’ 
Mitguzinu, X. (1834), 110-13.J J. B. 

BAYARD, NICHOLAS {Ji. 1300?), 
theologian, was, according to Bale, a Domi- 
nican theologian at Oxford, where he obtained 
his doctor’s degree. Pits’s account tends in 
the same direct ion, and both biographers praise 
their author for his knowledge of pont ifical 
law. Bale adds that he was very skilled for 
his age in Aristotelian studies, but accuses 
him of distorting the Scriptures by ‘allegori- 
cal inventions and leisurely quibbles.’ His 
principal work ajipears to have been entitled 
‘ Dist inctiones Tneologia*,’ and, accoi’ding to 
the last-mentioned authority, this book was 
largely calculated to corrupt the simplicity of 
the true faith, as it consisted, like Abelard’s 
Sic et Non,’ of an assortment of theological 
opinions opposed to one another. A manu- 
script of this work is still preserved in Merton 
College library (cclii.), and Tanner gives a list j 
of other writings of this author that are to bo 
found in English libraries. The date assigned 
to Nicholas Bayard by his English biographers ' 
is about 1410 ; but this can hardly be coiTect 
if Mr. Coxo is right in assigning the hand- 
writing of the Merton manuscript to the pre- 
vious century. The whole question of the 
era in which this writer lived, and his nation- 
ality, is minutely discussed by QuC*t if in his 
‘ Sciuptores Ordinis Prtedicatorum,’ who in- 
clines to believe that. Bayard was a French- 
man of the thirteenth century. Tins, ac- 
cording to Qu6tif, is the opinion of an ancient 
French writer, Bernard Guido. Qu6tif also 
shows how, in the collect ions of that age, pre- 
served up to his days in the Sorbonne, Bay- | 
ard’s sermons constantly occurred in com- : 
any with those of William of Auvergne, 
ishop of Paris (l!228-48), and other great , 
characters of Louis IX’s reign. More con- j 
elusive as to the date is Q,u6tifs assertion 
that in the ‘Liber Rectoris Universitatis 
Parisiensis ’ Bay ard’s great work is mentioned 
as being for sale in Paris before the year 1303 ; 
that several other discourses of Bayard were 
for sale in Paris at the same time ; and that 
his * Sermones Dominicales ’ formed part of 
a parchment folio in the Sorbonne library, 
containing Robert do Sorbonne’s ‘ Inber ^e 
Conscientia’ {d. 1274). Qu6tif does not, 
however, adduce any indubitable evidence 
that Bayard was a Frenchman. But if he was 
the writer of the ^ Summa de Abstinentia,’ 
which Qu6tif unhesitatingly assigns to him. 


and does rt‘ally, as Quf*tif asserts, mingle 
French words with the Latin text, the fact 
of his French residence, if not of his French 
birth, may perhaps be considered as moved. 
Lastly, as regards the order to which Bayai'd 
belonged, Qu^tif observes that there is no 
certain evidence whether he was a Francis- 
can or a Dominican. In all the manuscripts 
excepting one he appears to be called simply 
Frater Nicholas de Bayard, and in the only 
one which is more precise he is culled a Mi- 
norite. Gnly one of Bayard’s works seems 
to have lu'cn printed, and that one of some- 
what doubtful authenticity, tlie ‘ Summa do 
Abstinentia,’ which was published under the 
title of ‘ Dictionarius Pauperum ’ by .John 
Knoblonch at Cologne in 1518, and again at 
Paris in 1530. A longer list of Bayard’s 
works is given by Bale. 

[Bale, 644; Pits, 588; Tanner; Qn^tif, i. 
123; Coxe’s Catalogue of Oxford Coll. M8.S., 
Merton, i. 40; Falu’ie. Biblioth. Med. et Inf. 
Latiiiit. sub ‘Byart.’j T. A. A, 

BAYES, .TOSllUA (1671 1740), divine, 
was son of the llev. Sammd P»ayes, who was 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity of 1662 from 
a living in Derbyshire, and after 1662 lived 
at Manchester until his death. It is believed 
that.To.shua was born in Manchester in 1671. 
He received his entire secular education in 
the grammar .school of his nativetown. Being 
dedicated from his birth to the nonconformist 
ministry, he was placed under the tuition of 
the Rev. Richard Frankland, of Atterclifi'e in 
Yorkshire, on 15 Nov. 1686. Ontheconclu.sion 
' of his coiirse he proceeded to London, and was 
j admitted for ‘ examination ’ by a number of the 
elder ministers ‘according to the practice of 
the times.’ He was ordained preach«*r of 
the gospel and minister on 22 June 1694. 
Thi.s — the first public ordination amongst dis- 
senters in the city after the Act of 1 'niformity 
— took place in the meeting-house of Dr. An- 
nesley in Little St. Helens. There were six 
‘ candidates,’ one of whom was Dr. Edmund 
Calamy. It appears that young Bayes ‘served ’ 
t he churches around London as a kind of itine- 
rant or evangelist for some years. But about 
1 706 he settled at St. Thomas’s meeting-house, 
Southwark, as assistant to John Sheffield, 
one of the most original of the later puritan 
writers. This engagement requiring his att end- 
ance only in the morning of each Sunday, 
ho also acted as assistant to Christopher Tay- 
lor at Leather Lane. When Matthew Henry 
died, leaving his ‘Commentary’ unfinished, 
its completion was entrusted to a select num- 
ber of presbyterian divines, including Bayes, 
to whom was assigned the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians. The continuation has never secured 
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tho iinifj[ue acceptance of Matthew Henry’s 
own writing, but the ‘ Galat ians ’ is among the 
best of tho supplements. Tailor of Leather, 
Lane dying in 1728, Bayes, his assistant, was 
invited to succeed him. Accordingly ho re- 
signed tho morning service at St. Thomas’s. 
Subsequently he himself appointed ‘ assist- 
ants,’ first John Cornish, and next his own 
son, 'rhomas Bayes. Dr. Calamy’s death in 
1782 caused a vacancy in the Merchants’ lec- 
tui’eship at Salters’ Hall, and Bayes was 
chosen to succeed him. In 1785 he associated 
himself with a number of divines in a course 
of lectures — also delivered at Salters’ Hall — 
against popery. His own subject was ‘ The 
(yhurch of Rome’s Doctrine and Practice with 
relation to the AVorship of God in an unknown 
tongue.’ He died on 24 April 1740, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields. Besides the pub- 
lications already named, he published several 
occasional sermons. There is a very fine por- 
trait of him (in oil) in Dr. Williams’s library, 
engraved in Wilson’s ‘History and Antiqui- 
ties of Dissenting Churches.’ 

[(’alamy’s Account, p. 496, Coritin, p. 643 ; 
Henry’s (Commentary, in loco; Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Magazine, v. 163; Bunhill Inscriptions 
(fifty- second year is erroneously given in his 
monumental inscription) ; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches, iv. 396.] A. B. O. 

BAYEUX, .TOHN mi {d. 1219), justice 
itinerant, otherwise called DH B-vioOis, was 
a son of Hugh de Baiocis, a Lincolnshire 
baron, by Alienora his wife. He had pro- 
])t?rty in Bristol and Dorset, but in 1(1 and 
17 John forfeited it on outlawry for mur- 
tler. In 1218 he paid a relief of 1(X)/. and 
took possession of the family estates in Lin- 
(.•olnshire, and in the same year was judge 
itinerant for the counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, and Dorset, along with ‘ .1. Bathon. 
et Glascon. Episc.’ (Dugdale, Onr/. Juri- 
dio. (Chronica Series), p. 7). Next year, 
4 Henry HI, an inquisition was held before 
the chief just ice as to whether an appeal by 
Robert de Tillebroc against him, his mother, 
brother, and three others, was malicious. 
Nevertheless in 1 lie great assizes of 1224-5, 
f) Henry HI, he was again itinerant justice in 
Dorset, and in the same year was also justice 
of forests and constable of the castle of Plimp- 
pton. In 1234 he was charged with the homi- 
cide of Roger de Mubray, but on payment of 
4(X) marks obtaimul leave to compound with 
the widow. He died in 1249, leaving no 
male child, and his brother Stephen suc- 
ceeded to his estates as heir. 

[Dugdale’s Origines Juridic. (Chron. Ser.); 
Foss’s Lives of tho .Judges ; Jlot. Chart. 16 John, 


I 201 ; Rot. Fin. i. 32, 45, 264, ii. 51 ; Rot. Claus. 
! i. 404, 622, 633, 655, ii. 76, 97, 98.] 

J. A. II. 

i BAYFIELD, RICHARD, alias Somer- 
SAM (d. 1531), martyr, was profc.ssed a monk 
of the Benedictine abbey of Bury 8t. I2dmunds 
in 1514, took priest’s orders in 1518, and was 
chamberlain of the abbey about 1525. He 
i imbibed the opinions of AVilliam Tyndale 
from a copy of the English Testament and 
other works given him by Dr. Barnes and 
! some of his friends, when on a visit to the 
monastery, and was in con.se(iuence im- 
prisoned and punished, but through Barnes’s 
influence was allowed to go to (Jambridge. 
Thence ho wmit to Ijondon, and in 1528 was 
tried before Tiinstall, bi.shop of London, for 
denying worship t o saints, and the necessity 
I of preaching licens(‘s. He abjured these 
I opinions, but instead of returning to his 
abbey he fled to the IjOW Countries, and as- 
sisted Tyndale in disposing of his books in 
England, some of which he landed at Col- 
chester and some at St. Katharine’s. In the 
autumn of 1531 he was arrested in Mark 
Tjane, and imprisoned in tho Lollard’s 
Tower at St. Paul’s. On 10, 11, and IB Nov. 
he was e.xainined by Stokesley, bishop of 
London, and Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, 
and on the 20t.h sentenced as a relapsed 
heretic, and for importing forbidden books 
by Luther, Melancht.hon, v*fcc., of which a 
: list is given in the .sentence as printed by 
I Foxe. On 4 Dec. he was publicly de- 
! graded in the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
j and burned in Smithfield. This is the date 
: of his death ns given by Wriothosley in his 
i chronicle. Fo.xe says ‘ the Monday follow- 
j ing’ the .sentence, which was 27 Nov., but 
: AVriothesley’s authority is the better. 

[Koxe’s Acts and Moiiuineiits, ed. Townsend, 
iv. 680; Stiypo’s Keel. Mom. i., ii. 63; Wriothes- 
' ley’s Chronicle, i. 17.J 0. T. M. 

' BAYFIELD, ROBERT (Jl. 1BB8), phy- 
sician of Norwich, who Avrote Avith much 
energy on both religious and medical subjects, 

' Avas born in 1B29. He was the author of 
1. ‘Enchiridion Modicum, containing the 
causes, signs, and cures of all those diseases 
that do cliiefly affect the body of man. . . . 
AVhereunto is added a treatise, “ De Familta- 
tibusM(?dicnmentorum compositorum etDosi- 
bus,” ’ 1B55. 2. ‘ Exercitationes Anatomicro,’ 
2nd edit. 10B8. 3. * Ttjs'larpiKrjs Kapwos^ or 

a Treatise de morborum capitis essentiis et 
prognosticis, adorned AAuth above three hun- 
dred choice and rare obserA’ations,’ 1663. 
4. * 'H npo/3o\^ rtjf *A\ij0tias : orthe Bulwarke 
of Truth, being a treati.se . . . against Athe- 
ists and Hereticks,’ London^' 1657 bearing 
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Kdinund Calamy’s imprimatur (republished 
at Newcastle in 1804). 5. 'Tractatus de 

Tumoribus prscter naturam ; or a treatise of 
])reternatural Tumors;’ the second part, of 
this l)ook is dedicated to the famous Sir 
'riiomas Jirowne, 16(52, A portrait of Hay- 
tiidd, affed 2o, by William Faithorne, dated 
Kloi, is prefixed to the ‘Enchiridion.’ 
Another portrait of Ihiyfield, aged 27, by the 
sam(! artist, appears in the ‘ liulwark of 
Truth,’ 1657, and again in the ‘Tractatus,’ 
16(52. 

I (Iraiiger’s Biographical Hist. iii. 5)0-1 ; 15ay- 
field’s Works in Brit. Mas. Lib.] j 

BAYLEE, JOSEPH, D.l), (1808-1883), ^ 
theological writer, bm*n in 1808, received his ' 
<.‘ducution at Trinity College, Dublin (H.A. I 
1834, M.A. 1848, B.D. and D.D. 1852). To : 
the residents of Liverpool and Birkenhead 
his name became for a quarter of a century 
a household word, on account of his activity 
as the founder and first principal of St. [ 
Aidan’s 'Fheological College, Birkenhead, I 
where he prepared many students for the | 
work of the ministry. This inst it iit ion, Avhich j 
may be said to have been founded in 1846, ■ 
<)riginat(}d in a private theological class con- ' 
ducted by Dr. Baylee, under the sanct ion of ' 
the Bishop of (fixester. Dr. Sumner, after- 
wards advanced to the see of Canterbury. 
Dr. Baylee’s successful exertions changed it 
into a public institution, and led to the con- 
struction of the present college building, 
which was opened in 1856. .\t one time 

Di". Baylee was well known as a champion 
of the evangelical party, and especially for 
Jiis theological discussions with members of 
the Roman catholic church. Accounts were 
published of his controversies with Dr. 
Thomas Joseph Brown, bishop of Apollonia 
(afterwards of Newport and Menevia), on the 
infallibility of the church of Rome (1852), 
with Mr. Matthew Bridges on Piotestantism 
r. Catholicism ( 1856), and with Edward 
Aliall, M.P,, on Church establishments. In 
• 1871 Dr. Baylee was presented to the vicar- 
4ige of Shepscombe, Gloucestershire, where 
he died 7 July 1883. 

The titles of his principal works are ; 1. 

‘ The Institutions of the Chxirch of England 
are of Divine Oiapn,’ 3rd edit. Dublin, 1838. ^ 
2. ‘Princiixles of Scripture Interpretation, i 
derived in the quotations from the New 
Testament in the Gld,’ an essay, privately 
printed, London, 1844, 12mo. 3. ‘ Unita- 

rianism a Rejection of the Word of God,’ 
18,52. 4. ‘The Mysteries of the Kingdom; 

a series of Sketches e.xpository of Our Blessed ! 
Saviour’s Parables,’ 1852. 5. * Genesis and j 

Oeology; the Holy Word of God defended : 


fi’om its Assailants,’ 1857. 6. ‘Clirist oil 

Earth : from the Supper at Bethany to his 
Ascension into Glory,’ 18(33. 7. ‘The In- 

termediate State of tlie Ble.ssed Dead,’ 1864. 
8. ‘ A Pastor’s La.st Words,’ six sermons, 
1869. 9. * V^erbal Inspiration the Ti’ue 

Characteristic of God’s Holy Woi*d,’ 1870. 
j 10, ‘Introduction to the Study of the Bible,’ 

I 2nd edit. 3 vols., 1870, 11. ‘The Times of 

1 the Gentiles : being the 2520 years trorn the 
j 1st year of Nebuchndn»‘z/ar, n.c. 623, to t he 
j 1260th year of tlu; Mohammedan Tivading 

dow'ix of Jerusalem, A.u. 189(5,’ London, 1871. 
12. ‘ Tlie Apoealyjise, wfith an Exegetical 
Commentary,’ 1876. 

[Liverpool Daily Post, 11 July 1883 ; Ci’ock- 
foxd’s Clcricuxl Direetoi’y, 1882; Cat. of the -Ad- 
vocates’ Libraiy ; Cat, of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus.] T. C. 

BAYLEY, CORNELIUS (1751-1812), 
divine, was born in 1751 at Ashe, near 
Whitchui'ch, Shi'op.shire. His father seems 
to have migrated to Manchester while (Joime- 
lius was young, and to have been a leather- 
breech es-m ah er there. Bayley was educated 
at the Whitchux'ch ( 1 rammar School, of which 
for a short tiim^ he acted as master. He be- 
came a methodist preacher, but afterwards 
took holy orders, and was the first incumbent 
j of St. Jximes’s Church, -Manchester, a ‘pro- 
' prietary church,’ which ho built in 1787. 

I The degree of B.l). was confen*ed on him at 
I Cambridge in 1792, and that of D.D. in 1800. 
i In 1782 he published his Hebrew grammar, 

I entitled ‘An Entrance into the Sacred 
I Tongue.’ A second edit ion was issued after 
, hiscletith. He wrote notes and a pi’oface to 
I an edition of the ‘ Homilies ’ of the church, 
j published at Manchester in 1811. His other 
' published writ ings wex*e sermons and pamph- 
• lets, oxie being on the ‘ Swedenborgian Doc- 
} trine of the Ti'inity’ (1785). He died on 

2 April 1812 at Manchester. 

[0. Halbert’s Memoirs, 1852. p. 150 ; Ilulbert’s 
Shropshire Biog. ; J. Harland’s Manch. (Collec- 
tanea, ii. 15)5-6 ; Graduati Cant.ab. 1856 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. ; Primitive Gospel Ministiy, by a Lay- 
man (in answer to 0. B.), 1795.] C. W. S, 

BAYLEY, Sin EDWARD CLIVE 
(1821-1884), Indian state.sman and archroo- 
logist, the only son of E. Clive Bayley, of 
Hope Hall, Manchestei', was born at St. 
Petersburg in October 1821, and after a dis- 
tinguished career at Haileybury College en- 
teml the Indian civil stuwico in 1842, and 
served at Alhiliabaxl, .Mirat, Balandshahr, 
and Rohtak. On the annexation of the 
Punjab he wa-s appointed deputy-commissioner 
at flujarat in April 1849, and in November 
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nmler-seeretaiy to tht; government of India 
ill the foreign department, nndt'r Sir II. 
Klliot. Two yi'urs later he heeanu* deputy- 
commissioner of the Kangra district, hut. in 
1854 was compelled hy ill-health to take 
furlough. lie studied law in hhigland, and 
was calhul to the bar in 1857 : he returned 
to India on the outbreak of the mutiny. In 
September 1857 he was ordered to Alhiliahad, 
where h(! served as an under-secretary in Sir 
.1. P. Grant’s provisional government, and 
held various posts in that city during the 
next eighteen months. In 1850 he was aji- 
pointed judge in tin? Pattihgarh district, and, 
after serving in a judicial capacity at Luck- 
now and Agra, was called to Calcutta by 
Lord Canning in .May 1801, to fill the post 
of foreign secretary pending the arrival of 
Sir IT. Durand. In March I80i? he b(>came 
home secretaiy, an office he held for tiiii years, 
and was then selected hy Ijord Northbrook 
to fill a temporary vacancy on his council. 
In the next year, 187d, he was apjiointed a 
memlwr of tin; supreme council, on which he 
served until his retirement in April 1878, after 
thirty-six years of public service. Through- 
out that time he had lieen a true friend of the 
natives, to whose welfare he devoted twery 
energy. TTis leisure was sjient in the .study 
of thi! history and antiquities of India, and 
he published some fifteen papers in the 
‘Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,’ 
chiefly on Indian inscriptions, sculi>t ures, and 
coins, of which he collected a fine cabinet. 
He also contributiul to t he ‘ Journal of the 
Royal A.siatio Soci<‘ty of London’ some 
ai'tich's on t he ‘ Genealogy of Modi'rn Nu- 
meral.s,’ and to the ‘ Numismatic Chronicle’ 
a paper on ‘Certain Dates on th«; Coins of 
the Hindu Kings of Kabul.’ At tin; time of 
his death (.‘50 April 1884) he had nearly com- 
pleted tin; editing of the ninth volume of his 
friend Sir II. Klliot’s ‘ History of India as 
told hy its own Historians.’ He held the 
post of vice-chancellor of the university of 
Calcutta for five years, and was five times 
president of the Bengal, and for three years 
of the London, Asiatic Society. He was 
knighted with the Star of India in 1877. 
Sir Kdward married, in 1850, the eldest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe, 
of Fern Hill, B(;rks, and left a family of one 
son and seven daughters. 

[Ann. Report, R. Asiat. Soc. 1884.j 

S. L.-P.‘ 

BAYLEY, F. W. N. (1808-1863), mi^ 
cellaneous Avriter, in 1825 accompanied his 
fat her, who was in the army, to Barbados, 
and remained in the West Indies for four 
years. About the time of his ret urn to Eng- 


j land in 1829, he found that he was able to 
I Avrito in A'erse AA'ith considerable facility. He 
conducted a publication called the ‘Omni- 
bus,’ and Avas the first editor of the ‘ Illus- 
trated London Nevus’ (established in 1842). 
He also produced ‘An Island (Grenada) Baga- 
telle,’ 1829; ‘F^our Years in the West In- 
dies,’ 1830; verses w'ritten for ‘Six Sketche.s 
of Taglioni,’ 1831 ; ‘ Tales of the late Re\'o- 
lution,’ 1831 ; ‘ Scenes and Stories by a 
I Clergyman in Debt,’ 3 vols. 1835; ‘Ncav Tale 
of a Tub,’ fol. 1841, lOmo 1847; ‘Blue 
Beard,’ 1842 ; ‘ Little Red Riding Hood,’ 
1843; an edition of the ‘Works of Mrs. 
Sigourney/ I860; a contribution to the 
‘ Little Folks’ Laughing Library,’ 1851 ; 
A'erses in ‘ Gems for the Drawing-room,’ 1 852 ; 
verses in F'erraril’s ‘ Humming Bird Keep- 
sake,’ 1852. Bayley Av^as improAudent, and 
Avas constantly in difficulties. He died at 
Birmingham of bronchitis in 1853, and Avas 
buried in the cemetery of that toAvn. 

[Gent. Mag. 2nd .ser. xxxix. 321, 1853.] 

BAYLEY, HENRY VINCENT, D.D. 
(1777-1844), divine, Avas the seventh son of 
Thomas Buttei'Avortli Bayley, of Hope Hall, 
near Manchester j[q. v.], where lie. Avas born 
6 Dec. 1777. His mother was Mary, only 
child of Mr. Vincent Leggatt. Bayley was 
educated at the gTammar school of Winwick 
in Ijancashire. and at Eton, AAdiich he entered 
in May 1789, and left 9 Dec. 1795. At Eton he 
Avas the associate of Sir William Pepys, Hal- 
1am, W. Frere, W. Herbert, and others, wha 
AvereknoAA'ii as the literati ; and he contributed 
to the ‘ Musje Etonenses.’ He commenced 
his residence at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in April 1793. In Fidiruary 1798 ho obtained 
a miiversity scholarship. In April he Avas 
elected a scholar of Trinity College. Ho 
took his B.A. degree in 1800, and won the' 
bachelor’s prizes in 1801 and 1802. Porson 
pronounced him the first Greek scholar of his 
standing in England, and in 1802 he AA^as 
elected a fellow of his college. In 1803 he 
AA'as ordained by Bishoj.) Majendie of Chester, 
who appointed him his chaplain. On 26 Sept, 
1803 he published ‘A Sermon preached at 
an Ordination held in the Cathedral Church 
of Chester/ 8vo, Manchester, 1803. This i» 
the only printed sermon of the author in 
existence. Not long afterwards he accepted 
the tutorship of Bishop Tomline’s eldest son, 
and was presently appointed examining chap- 
lain to the bishop, by whwn ho was preferred 
successiA'ely to the rectory of Stilton, in 
Iluntingdonsliire, and' to the sub-deanery of 
Lincoln, A'acant by the death of Paley in 
May 1805. He effected improA ements in the 
minster, desired to throw open the minster 
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library to tlie ])ublic, and took an active 
share in the establishun'iit of a public library 
in Lincoln. In 1810 he was presented to 
the united vicarages of IMossinghain and 
Bottesford, where he renovated the parish 
church, chiefly at his own expense ; and in 
I81l2 to the valuable vicarage of Great. Carl- 
ton, near Tjouth, which he rarely visited, 
although he retained the b»‘nelice till his 
death. Later he was preferred to the arch- 
deaconry of Stow with the prebend of Lid- 
dington (:29 S«*pt. 1823) ; to the rectory of 
W'estnieon with Privet, in llumpshiio (1820) ; 
and to the twelfth stall in Westminster 
Abbey (1828), when ho resigned his sul> 
deanery and canonry at Lincoln. In 1824 
Bayley proceeded to his degree of l).l). at 
(’ambridge. In May 1820 he delivered a 
charge to the clergy of the archdeaconry 
of Stow, which was ‘printed for the author ’ 
at Gainsborough in 1820 for private circu- j 
lation, was reprinted in the following year, 
and is attached^ to the ‘Memoir of Jlenry 
Vincent Bayley, D.D.,’ which was ‘printed i 
for private circulation ’ in 1840. In 1827 he 
declined to stand for tlie regius professorship 
of divinity at Cambridge, owing probably to 
his growing infirmit ies. His last days were 
passed chielly at Westmeon, his Hampshire 
rectory. He repaired the church of the 
hamlet of Privet, and the rebuilding of the 
church of Westmeon was commenced 9 Aug. 
1843. In this year ho became unable to 
write or I’ond, and abandoned schemes for a 
new edition of Seeker’s ‘ Light Charges,’ and 
for a selection from the old and new versions 
of the Psalms of David. When blind he re- 
cited the prayers from memory. Ho died 
12 Aug. 1844. He was buried in the same 
vault with his wife, who had died at West- 
meon 17 June 1839, and the new church was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester on 
6 May 1846. 

[Musa? Etonenses, London, 179«3 ; Gent. Mag. 
August 1802, and September 1844; Le Neve’s 
I'asti, ed. Hardy; Saturday Magazine, 23 Nov. 
1833; Lincolnshire Chronicle, 23 Aug. 1844; 
Hampshire Chronicle, 9 May 1846 ; and a Me- 
moir of Henry Vincent Bayley, D.D., 1846.] 

A. H. G. 

BAYLEY, Sib JOHN (1763-1841),] 
judge, was the second son of John Bayley 
and Sarah his wife, the granddaughter of 
Dr. White Kennet, bishop of Peterborough. | 
He was born at Elton, Iluntingdonshiro, on I 
3 Aug. 1763, and educated at Eton. Though | 
nominated for King’s College, Cambridge, he j 


j went the home circuit. In 1799 ho became a 
serjeant-at-law, and was for some time re- 
corder of Maidstone. In May 1808 ho was 
j made a judge of the King’s Biuich, in the 
lace of Sir Soulden Lawrence, and was 
night ed on the 11th of the same month. 
After sitting in this court for more than 
twenty-two years, he was at his own requost 
removed to the court of Excheejuer in ?<«)- 
vember 1830. Ho rc'signed his seat on the 
bench in Februaiy 1834, and in the follow- 
ing month was created a baronet and ad- 
mitted to the privy council. By his quiek- 
iK'ss of apprehension, his h‘gal knowledge, 
and his strict impartiality, Sir John Bayley 
was peculiarly adapted for judicial offici?. 
The ease and pleasure with which he got 
through his work caused M. Cotte, the French 
advocate, to exclaim, ‘ II s’amuse a juger.’ 
The most memorable case which came before 
Sir John in his judicial capacity was the ac- 
tion for libel brought in 1819 by the attorney- 
general against iliehard Carlile for the re- 
publication of Thomas Paine’s ‘Age of Reason ’ 
and Palmer’s ‘ Principles of Nature.’ lie died, 

I aged 78, at the A’ine House near Seveuoaks, 

I on JO Oct. 1841. By his wife Elizabeth, tht> 
i daughter of John Market t of Meopham Court 
i Lodge, CO. Kent, he had three sons and three 
j daughters. The present baronet, the Rev. 
Sir John Laurie Emilius Bayley, is his grand- 
son. 

Sir John wrote the following books : 1. ‘ A 
Short Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex- 
changi', Cash Bills, ami Promissory Notes,’ 
I 1789, 8vo. 2. ‘Lord Raymond’s Reports 
j and Entries in the King’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas in the Reigns of William, Anne, 
George I and II,’ 4th edition, 1790, 8vo. 
3. ‘ The Book of Common Prayer, with Notes 
on the E]»istles,’ 1813, 8vo. 4. ‘ The Pro- 

f )hccies of Christ and Christian Times, se- 
I ected from the Old and New Testament, 

I and arranged according to the periods in 
1 which they were pronounced,’ by a Layman, 
edited by Rev. H. Clissold, 1828, 8vo. 

[Foss’s Judges of Kngland (1864), ix. 75-8 ; 
Georgian Era, ii. 549; Gent. Mag. 1841, xvi. 
N.S., 652-3; Annual Register, 1841, {). 225; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd series, i. 474.] 

G. F. R. B. 

BAYLEY, JOHN [WIIITCOMB] 
(d. 1869), antiquary, second son of .John Bay- 
ley, a farmer, of Hempstead, Gloucestershire, 
became at an early age a junior clerk in tlitj 
Tower Record Oftict*. In or about 1819 he 
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Quoen Klizaboth/ .’J vola. fol. and 

lor these labours ho is said not only to have 
received the sum of !2,7dO/., but to have 
actually claimed furtlier remuneration. His 
<‘Xorbitant charges and mode of editing were 
vigorotisly assailed by Mr. C. 1*. Cooper, then 
st'cretary to the* commission, Sir N. II. Ni- 
colas, and others, A committee was ap- 
pointed to iufpiire into the circumstances, 
and, after meeting no less than seventeen 
tim(‘S, issued a roijort, of which twenty-five 
copies were printed for the private us(‘ of the 
board. His demands upon the corporation 
of Liverpool, to Avhom he charged between 
.‘1,(XK)/. and 4,000/. for searches, formed the 
subject of a .separate itujuiry. Owing to hi.s 
long absence, Jlayley’s office at the Tower 
Avas declared A’acant in May 1834. He had 
been admitted of the Inner IVniple in August 
iHlo, but AA'as n(;ver called to the bar. During 
the rest of his life he nssidod mostU’’ at 
(^heltenlmm, but latterly at Paris, AA'licn* he 
died ‘2o March 1800, His wife, Sophia Anne, 
daughter of the right hon. Colonel Robert 
Ward, Avhom ho maridod in Septcml)er 1824, 
died before him, on 17 June 1854. By her ho 
left a daughter. As an antiquary Bayley’s 


attavnments 


high order. 


^History and Antiquities of the Tow'er of 
Tjondon,’ 2 parts, 4to, 1821 5, ranks among 
tin; V(‘ry best Avorks of its kind for excellence 
of style, acuteness of judgment, and unfail- 
ing accuracy of statement. An abridgmemt 
aj>peared in 18.30, 8vo. Bayley anmjunced, 
but did not publish, a history of London. 
He had also made considerable progress in a 
complt4e parliamentary history of England, 
and for this he obtained copious abstracts of 
the returns to parliament, 1702-10, from the 
<n'iginal records in the Rolls chapel. This 
manuscidpt, together Avith a valuable collec- 
tion of charters, letters patent, and other 
documents illustrative of local history, in 


Peter Bayh*y, a solicitor at Nantwich, and 
was born about 1778. In 1790 he entered 
Rugby school, and in Feb. 1790, at the age 
of seventeen, JMerton College, Oxford. He 
did not take a degree. Ho was called to the 
bar at the Temple, but made no .serious effort 
to pm’sue lus profi'ssion. His intere.st in 
music and the drama rendered him neglect- 
ful of the dictates of prudence, ‘ In.stead of 
folloAA’ingthe hiAS',’ he, as it Avas said, ‘allowed 
the law to follow him,’ until he found him- 
self in prison for debt. Subsequently he 
turned his attention to literature, and became 
editor of the ‘ Museum,’ a weekly periodical. 
He died suddenly on his Avay to the opera, 
25 .Tan. 1823. Bayley published a volume 
of poems in 1803, and, besides contribut ing 
occasional verses to ])eriodicals, printed for 
private cii’cnlation, at an early period, several 
specimens of an (‘pic poem founded on the 
conquest of Wales, which appeared posthu- 
mou.sly in 1824 under the title of ‘ Idwal.’ 
In 1820, und(*r the ])sendonym of (liorgione 
di Castel Chiuso, h<* published a volume of 
verse, entitled ‘Sketches from St. Ceorgifs- 
in-the-Fiehls,’ containing ch'ver and graphic 
descriptions of various phases of London life, 
and therefore po.ssessing now considerable 
antiquarian and social interc'St. A second 
series apjieared in 1821. A. posthumous 
A’olnme of ‘ Poetry ’ by Bayley was jmb- 
lished in 1824, and on 20 April 1825 a 
tragedy, ‘Orestes, left by him in manuscript, 
Avas brought out at Cov'ent Garden with 
Charles Kemble in the principal part, one of 
the most successful of Kemble’s imjiersona- 
tions. 

[Literary Muscinn for 1823, pp. 77- 8 ; Oeiit. 
Mag. xciii. jtart i, 173 ; Cumberlaiul’s British 
Theatre, A'ol. xii.; Ihighy School H(‘gi.ster, p. 68; 
Oxford University Register.] T. 1*'. H, 

BAYLEY, ROBERT 8. (d. 1869), inde- 


throe folio volume.s, is noAV deposited in the 
British Mu.seum. Bayley was a felloAV of 
the Society of Antiquaries and of the Royal 
Society; to the former he Avas elected in 
I8l9, to the latter in 1823. 

[Regi.ster of AdiMi.s.sion.s to Inner Toniple ; 
(yooper’.s Observations on tho Calendar of the 
IVfK'eedings in Chancery (1832), pp. 73-82, and 
Appendix; Nicolas’s Letter to Lord Brougham 
(1832), pp. 27 28, 4.5-47 ; Letters of Adminis- 
traliou, P, (h C., granted 8 Feb. 1870; Cent. 
Mag. Ixxxi. i. 192, xciv. ii. 272, xcv. ii. 236, 
n834) xlii. 202; Burke’s Peerage (1884), p. 84; 
Miiintfs of Evide.nco taken before the Select 
Committee on Ilecortl Commission, 1836, and 
Appendix; Addit. MSS. 1.5601-4.] (J. O. 

BAYLEY, I’ETER (1778 P-1 823), mis- 
cellantKuis writer and poet, was the son of 


pendent minister, AA'as educated at Highbury 
Theological College, and on quitt ing that 
iiustitution Avas appointed to a pastorate at 
Louth in Lincolnshire. After some years of 
labour at that place he removed (1836) to 
Sheffield to take charge of the Howard Street 
congregat ion, Avbere lie remained for about ten 
years. Wliile there he exerted himself ac- 
tively in the establishment of an educational 
institution called the People’s College, AAdieve 
he was also in the habit of lecturing on a 
variety of subjects. Here also in 1846 he 
startoil a monthly periodical called the 
‘People’s College .lournal.’ It was printed 
at the college, and intended to advance the 
interests of jKipnlar education. It came to an 
untimely end in May of tho following year. 
The next scene of Bayley’s laljours was 
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KatclifF Higlnvay, London, whence he re- 
moved about iSo? to Ifereford, where ho re- 
mained until his death on 14 Nov, 1859. He 
died of apople.xy. He was tlie author of: 
1. ‘A History of Louth.' 2. ‘Nature con- 
sidered as a Kovelation, in two parts : part i. 
being an argument to prove that nature ought, 
to bo regai’dod as a revelation ; pai’t ii. fur- ; 
nishing specimens of the manner in whicli | 
tlie material revelation may bo explained,’ ! 
183(1, 12mo ; a small work of no ])retensions 1 
to either a scientific or a philosophical cha- 1 
racter. 3, ‘liecturc.'< on the Karly History j 
of the (Jhristian (fiinrch.’ 4. ‘ A new Con- I 
cordance (,o the Hebrew Bible ju.vta edi- | 
tionem Ilooghtianam, and accommodated to i 
the Englisli version,’ 1 vol. 8vo, with a dedi- 
cation to the Lord Bisho]) of Lincoln. 5. ‘ Tavo I 
Lectures on the Educational (Question de- , 
liverod in the Town Hall, Sheffield.' (1, ‘A 
course of Lectures on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures,’ 1852, 12mo ; and other lectures ■ 
and sermons. 

[dent. Mag. (Fel). 1860), 186; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

.1. M. R. 

BAYLEY, THOMAS ( 1582-1(503), puri- 
tan divine. [See IIaylie.] 

BAYLEY, THOMAS BIJTTE11W( )RT1I 
(1711-1802), agriculturist and philanthro- I 
pist, was descended from an old Lancashire I 
family of good ])osi(ion, and his mother j 
Avas t)ne of the 13ukinfi(‘lds of Dukinfield, [ 
Cheshire. Shortly after coni])leting his edu- 
cation at the uniA'ei’sity of Edinburgh, he 
A\as chosen a justice of the peace for the j 
county palatine of Lancaster. The reputa- 
tion acquired by him in this office for pru- 
d(*nce, judgment, and legal knoAA’ledge led to 
his being appointed a feAv years afterAA'ard.s 
])erpetual chairman of the quarter sessions. 
(lAving princi]mlly to his exertions, a gaol 
and ])enitentiary-houso for Manchester, ou 
improA'ed principles, Avas ert'cted in 1787. 
In his honour, not in allusion, as has been 
.«ometimes supposed, to the t)ld Bailey in 
London, it was named the Ncav Bayley. The 
building A\'as pulled doAAm in 1873. So suc- 
cessful Avere the improvements introduced in 
its construction, and in that of the county 
gaol at Jjancaster, that Bayley was con- 
sulted in regard to the erection and improA'c- 
ment of ])risona throughout the kingdom. 
He ahso took an active interest in sanitary 
reform, and in schemes for improving the 
gcmeral condition of the poor. In 1796 he 
AA'a.s successful in obtaining in Manchester 
the establishment of a board of health, of 
Avhich he was chosen chairman. He aa^ss 
one of the founders of the Literary and Phi- 


losophical Society of Manchester, and of a 
college! of arts and sciences, Avhich, hoAvcA’er, 
AA'as afterAA'ards abandoned. Much of his 
spare time he devoted to agriculture, aud to 
his farm of Hope near Manchester introduced 
Aarious now agricultural methods, including 
an impi’oved system of sod draining. In re- 
gard to this he AAU’ote a panii>hlet entitled 
‘ On a Cheap and Expeditious Med hod of 
Draining Land,’ Avhicli Avas published in 
Hunter’s ‘ Oeorgical E8say.s,’ a’oI. iv. (1772), 
and vol. i. ( 1803). He Avas also the author of 
‘ Observat ions on the Genei*al IligliAvay and 
Turnpike Acts,’ 1773. He died at Buxton 
on 24 June 18()2. 

[dent. Mag. Ixxii. 777 ; Biographical Memoirs 
of Thomas Buttm’AVorth Bayley, Esq., by Thomas 
I’crciA'a!, M.D.. 1802, Avhicli is also included in 
the Collected Works of PcrciA'al (1807), ii. 289- 
305.] T. E. JI. 

BAYLEY, AV A LTER (1529-1 592), phy- 
sician, called in Jjatin Baiheus and in Eng- 
lish books also Baley and Baily, avus born 
at l*ortsham, Dorset, in which county his 
father Avas a squire. Ho was educated at 
Winchester school, and became a felloAV of 
NeAv College in 1550. He graduated M.B. 
1557, and Al.D. 15(53. He Avas already in 
holy orders, and aa'us made a canon of Wells. 
In 1579 he resigned this preferment, and in 
15(51 Avas appointed regius professor of physic 
at C.vford. (^ueen Elizabeth made him one 
of her physicians, and he Avas elected a felloAV 
of the College of Physicians in 1581. He 
attained to lai'go practice, and died in 1592. 
Ho is buried in the chapel of New College, 
and his son AVilliam put up a tablet to his 
memory. ‘ A Brief Treatise of the Preserva- 
tion of the Eyesight ’ is the best knoAAm of 
Dr. Bayley ’s Avorks. It appeared in his life- 
time, and was reprinted in 1616 at Oxford. 
Tlie book contains but one observation of his 
own: ‘In truth once 1 met an old man in 
Shropshire, called M. Hoorde, above the age 
of eighty-four yeares, avIio had at that time 
perfit sight, and did read small letters very 
Avell without spectacles: hee told me that 
about the age of forty yeares, finding his 
sight to decay, he did use eyebright in ale 
for his drinke, and did also eate the powder 
thereof in an egge three daies in a weeke, 
being so taught of his father, who by the like 
order continued his sight in good integrity 
to a very long age.’ Other old men con- 
firmed the value of the drug, and Bayley is 
voluminous in its praise. Of general history 
the only fact to be learned from the book is 
that a now method of brewing had come in 
in (^ueen Elizabeth’s reign, and that some 
still preferred ale ‘ made with grout according 
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t(» the old order of brewing,’ For the rest 
the little treatise is merely an exposition in 
Knglish of the opinions on its subject of 
llhases, Avicenna, Arnnldus de Villa Nova, 
and other modiicval aiithoril ies. 

[Munk’s Roll, i.; Bayley’s brief Treatise, ed. 
1616.] ‘ N. M. 

BAYLEY, WILLIAM BUTTE R- 

\V(>RTlt (1782-1860), a very distinguished j 
nieinbor of the civil service of the old East i 
India Company, was the sixth son of Thomas j 
Bntterworth Bayley [cp v.], of Hope Hall, j 
Kcch*s, who served the olliee of high sheriff of i 
Lancashire in 1768. He was edneattalat Eton, j 
and had just gone up to Cambridge when his ! 
father obtained an appointment in the Bengal ! 
civil service for him. He reached India in I 
1799, just in time to be entered as a meml)er 
of the new college of Fort AVilliam, which 
Ijord Wellesley had recently established for 
the education of Indian civil servants. In 
1800 he took a second prize in the third class 
for Hindu.stani, and in 1802 proved his talent 
for languages by being first in the first class 
in Persian. His success caused him in 1803 
to be appoititod an assistant in the governor- 
general’s office, and also in that of the Persian 
secretary. In the governor-general’s office 
all the cleverest young men of the civil I 
service were collected together, and acted ' 
under Lord Wellesley’s own (sye. Although . 
Bayley did not seek such active employ- 
ment ns Metcalfe and Jenkins, it was there i 
that he learned the art of government. He ! 
decided not to apply for diplomatic posts, ^ 
but to confine himself to the routine of judi- ' 
cial and revenue work. In 1805 ho was made I 


ture of Tjord ,\mherst, and until the arrival 
of Tjord William Bentinck. In November 
1830 his term of office expired, and he i*c- 
turned to England. In 1833 ho was elected 
a director of the East India Company, in 
1839 deputy-chairman, and in 1840 cnairman 
of the court, and filled the office so satis- 
factorily that he was univ'orsally recom- 
mended in 1854, on the reconstitution of 
the court of directors, to be a permanent 
member. But change was distasteful to him, 
and ho refused to act in that capacity; he 
also refused a seat in the miw council of 
India, established on the abolition of the East 
India Company in 1859. 'I’hese changes and 
the outbreak of the mutiny AS’^ere too much 
for the pupil of Eord Wellesley, and in May 
1860 the last remaining cadet of the old go- 
vernor-general’s office died at St. Tieonards. 
He had survived not only all his friends, but 
the very system in which he had lived and 
I gained reputation. His name must always 
I be coupled with those of his more stirring 
! contem]>oraries, and his work, ( hough not so 
! conspicuous, was as well done as that of Met- 
, calfe or Jenkins. He was essentially an of- 
I ficial, and was fortunately a typical official 
of the school that Wellesley had trained to 
be not only able in emergencies, but steady 
and imlnslrioiis in official woi*k. That he re- 
ceived ho distinction for his services was due 
to his own unassuming modesty, but he be- 
qiieathed the tradit ions of his ability in India 
to two able Indian administrators, his nephew. 
Sir J^dward (fiive Bayley [q. v.], formerly a 
member of the supreme council, and his soil. 
Sir Steuart Bayley, at one time chief com- 
missioner of Assam. 


deputy-registrar of the Sudder court, and in 
1807 interpreter to the commission which, 
under the guidance of St. Georg<? Tticker, was 
to regulate the government and land settle- 
ment of Wellesley’s recent conquests, now 
known as the North-western Provinces. He 


[For bayley 's career, see the Times for 7 Juno 
1860 ; for Ins character, capacity, and friends, 
SCO Kiiyti’s Life of Lord Metcalfe, Kaye’s Life of 
St. George Tucker, and more particularly Kaye’s 
Lives of Indian Officers, i. 486-8.] H. M. S. 


afterwards became registrar of the Sudder 
court, and in 1813 judge at Burdwan. In 
1814 he entered the secretariat as secretary 
in the judicial and revenue department, and 
in 1819 became chief secretary to the govern- 
ment. In this edacity he was of the greatest 
service to Lord Hastings, from his thorough 
mastery of biAsincss and personal intimacy 
with all the Indian statesmen of the period — 
Malcolm, Elphinstone, Adam, Metcalfe, Jen- 
kins, and Cole. In 1822 ho temporarily filled 
a seat at the council, and in 1825 became a 
regular member of the supreme council in the 
place of James Fendall. In 1827 Metcalfe j 
entered the council as junior member, and 
in 1828 Bayley filled the office of governor- 
general from March to July after the depar- 


BAYLIE, THOMAS (1582-1663), puri- 
! tan divine, was born in Wiltshii’o in 1582, 
and was entered either as a servitor or batler 
of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, in 1600. He 
was elected demy of Magdalen College in 
1600, and perpetual fellow of that house in 
1611, beingthen M.A. Afterwards he became 
rector of .Manningford Bruce, in his native 
country, and he proceeded to the degree of 
B.D. in 1 621 , at which time he was a zealous 
puritan. Ho took the covenant in 1 641, was 
nominated a member of the assembly of 
divines, and obtained the rich rectory of 
Mildenhall, Wiltshire, * where, being settled, 
he preached up the tenets held by the fifth- 
monarchy men, he being by that time one 
himself, and afterwards became a busy man 
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in ejecting such that were then (1645 and 
after) called ignorant and scandalous mi- 
nisters and schoolmasters.’ Onheing turned 
out of his living at the Restoration, he sot up 
a conventicle at Marlborough, wliere ho died 
and was buried in tho church of St. Peter 
on 27 3Inrch 1666. 1 fe publisliod : ‘ Thoinio 

Rayl.'ci Maningfordionsis Rcclesitr3 Past oris 
de Morito Mortis (^jristi, ct Modo Con- 
versionis, diatribno diue, j)rovt ab ipso in 
schola theologica apud Oxon lenses publico 
ad disputandum propositjc fuerunt, Maij 8. 
An. Doin. 1621. Ncc non Concio ejusflem 
nd Clerum apud eosdetn hahita in toinplo 
Reatje Marla\ Tuli.i ^ 1^* 1622,’ Oxfoixl, 

1626, 4to, dedicated to Sir Thomas Coventry, 
lieopor of tho great seal. 

[Wood’s Athenai Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iii. 633 ; 
Palmor’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, iii. 367 ; 
t'at. Librorum Impress. Bibl. Budleiana*, i. 206; 
1 letheriugton’s Hist, of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, 110.] T. C. 

BAYLIES, AVHLLTAM (1724-1787), 
physician, born in 1724, was a nativ'o of Wor- 
cestershire, and pract ised for some years as an 
apothecarv. After marrying th(3 daugliter of 
Thomas Cooke, a wealthy attorinw of Eves- 
ham, ho began tho st ndy of medicine, ol>- 
tained the degree of M.D. at Al)or<leen on 
18 Dec. 1748, and was elected a fellow of the 
Edinburgh College of Physicians on 7 Aug. 
1757. lie practised for many years at Rath, 
and published in 1757 ‘Reflections on the Use 
and Abuse of Bath Waters,’ which involved 
him in a dispute with Dr. Lucas and Dr. 
Oliver, the t wo chief doctors of the city. lie 
issued a pamphlet concerning this quarrel — 
‘A Narrative of Pacts demonstrating the 
♦existence and course of a i)hysical confede- 
racy, made known in the printed letters of 
Dr. Lucas and Dr. Oliver,’ 1757. But the 
controversy ruined Baylies’s prjictice, and he 
removed to London, and on 8 Nov. 1764 was 
appointed physician to the Middlesex IIos- 
]»ital. He uiisuccessfully contested the re- 
presemtation of Evesham in ])arliament in 
1761, and petitioned against the return of 
one of his rivals, but withdrew the petition 
before the day of hearing (15 Dec.). Ho 
became 1 icentiate of the College of Physicians 
in London on 30 Sept. 1765, and madehimself 
notorious by the magnificent entertainments 
h(*, repeatedly gave at his house in Great George 
Street, Westminster. Pecuniary difficulties 
forced him t o leave England for Germany. He 
first settled at Dresden, and afterwards at Ber- 
lin, where he obtained the post of physician 
to Frederick the Great. It is said that the 
King of Prussia at an early interview with 
Baylies remarked to him that ‘ to have ac- 


quired such skill he must have killed a great 
many people,’ and that the doctor replied, 
‘Pas taut qu«! votro Majesty.’ Baylies died 
at Berlin on 2 March 1789, aiui left his 
library to the King of Prussia. A portrait 
of him by H. Schmid, engraved by 1). Ber- 
ger, was published at Berlin. Baylies was 
the author of th(3 following works (besides 
.those already mentioned): 1. ‘Remarks on 
, PtuTv’s Analysis of the Stratford Mineral 
j Water,’ Stratford-on-Avon, 1745. 2. ‘A His- 
I tory of the General liosjntal at Bath,’ Lon- 
i don, 1758. .3. ‘Facts and Observations rela- 
1 tive to Inoculation at Berlin,’ Edinburgh, 
1781, of which a French translation was 
previously issued at Dresden in 1776. 

[Munk’s f’ollege of Physicians, ii. 271-2; 
Gent. Mag. 1787, pt. ii. 857 ; Watt's Bibl. Jlrit.] 

BAYLIS, EDWARD (1791 1861), ma- 
thematician and founder of insurance com- 
panies, commenci'd life as a clerk in the 
Alliance Insurance Office. He founded a 
series of life offices between the years 1838 
and 1854 (the A’icloria, 1838, the English 
and Scottish Law, 1839, the Anchor, 1842, 
tho Candidate, 1843, the Professional, 1847, 
the Trafalgar, 1851, the Waterloo, 1852, the 
j British Nation, 18.5 1), in many of which he 
i acted ais manager and actuary. In all he 
j expected to realise results which increasing 
j com])etition madt; impossible ; shareholders 
and ])ol icy ladders were promised extravagant 
advantages which they never enjoyed. As a 
consequence, all Baylis’s offices disappeared 
except one — the English and Scottish Law 
— which still survives. Baylis wrote (in 
1844) a skilful book on the ‘ Arithmetic of 
Annuities and Life Assurance,’ adapted more 
particularly to students. He died in 1861, 
aged 70, at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he had settled in his old age. 

[C. Walford’s Insurance Cyclopaedia.] C. W. 

BAYLIS, THOMAS HUTCHINSON 
(1823-1876), promoter of insurance offices, 
was the son of Edward Baylis [q. v.], and 
l)egun life as a clerk in the Anmior, one of 
his father’s insurance companies. In 1850 
ho became manager of the Trafalgar Office, 
ahso founded by his father. About 1862 he 
founded the Unity General Life Insurance 
Office and the Unity Bank. He exhibited a 
great deal of tact in the establishment of these 
companies, but he was speedily in disagree- 
ment with his colleagues in the management, 
and in October 1866 retired from the control. 
He then emigrated to Australia, and endea- 
voured to organise .some insurance companies 
there, but, achieving no success, he returned 
to England in 1867, and founded and became 
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mHiiu^ing director of tlio Foreign, 

uiid Colonial In8iiranc«« Association, which 
soon was in liquidation, and of the Consols 
Fife Association, Avhich lasted from 1858 to 
18(52. Into these' insurance offices Baylis in- 
troduced new features, which ran counter to 
the ‘Lottery Acts,’ and were declared illegal. 
Ilis project of ‘Consols Insurance’ engaged 
much attention, and has ht'cn adopted in a 
modified form hy the British Imperial Office. 
In 1809 Baylis invented the ‘ I’ositive Life 
Assurance,’ an ingenious form of life policy, 
which was adopted in 1870 by the ‘ Positive 
Government Security liife Assuranct* Com- 
])any, Limited,’ wherein lives exposed to 
tropical climates were insured at something 
nearly approaching ordinaiy rates. Baylis i 
died in 1870, age<l 53. 

I (>. Wulford’slnsuraneo tJyclopsediii.] C. W. j 

BAYLY, AiXSKIAI (tl. 1794), author of 
A'arious works, chietly of a theological and 
crit ical nature, was educatedatChristChui'ch, j 
( )xford, where he took t he degi’tje of B.C.L. | 
on 12 June 1749. He entered the church ■ 
and rose to some distinction in that ju’ofes- 
sion, becoming minor canon of St. Pauls! 
and also of Westminster, and sub-dean of] 
the Chapel Boyal. On 15 .Tan. 1750-1 he | 
xvas presented by the chaj)ter of St . Paul’s to ; 
the vicaragi! of Tottenham, Middlesex'. In 
1704 (10 July) lu! took the degree of D.C.Ij. 
In 1787 he patented an elastic girdle, designed 
to prevent and relieve ruptures, fractures, 
and swellings. He died in 1794. He pub- 
lished the following works: 1. ‘ The Anti- 
(|uity, Kvid<‘nce, and C(n’taint.y of Clu'is- 
tianity,’ T^ondon, 1751, 8vo. 2. ‘An Introduc- 
tion to Languages Lit.ei'ary and Philosophical, 
especially to the Fnglish, Latin, Grt'ek, and 
Hebrew, exhibiting at one view their Gram- 
mar, Rationale, Analogy, and Idiom,’ Lon- 
don, 1768, 8vo, 3. ‘ A Collection of Anthems 
tised in His Majesty’s Chapel Royal,’ Lon- 
don, 1769, 8vo. 4. ‘A Practical Treatise on 
Singing and Playing, being an Kssay on 
Grammar, Pronunciation, and Singing,’ Lon- ; 
don, 1771. 6. ‘ A plain and complete Gram- | 
mar of the English Language,’ London, 1772, ' 
8vo. 6. ‘ A Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- j 
guage,’ London, 1773. 7. An edition of; 

the Bible with notes, 1773, 8. An edi- ' 

tion of the Old Testament with notes, 1774. 
9, * The Commandments of God in Nature, 
Institution, and Revelation,’ Ijondon, 1778, 
8vo. 10. ‘ Remarks on Mr. David Levi’s 
.Answer to Dr. Priestley’s Ijetters to the 
.Tews’ ( under the pseudonym of Antisocinus). 
11. ‘The Alliance of Music, Poetry, and j 
Oratory,’ with a dedication to William Pitt, i 
London, 1789, 8vo. This work comprises : ; 


(1) a theory of music, (2) a dissertation on 
pi'osody, (3) a brief treatise on rhetoric. 

[Kui’opean Magazine, xxvi. .381 ; Hook’s Ecclos. 
Uiog. ; Woodcroft’s Alphabetical Index of Pa- 
teutocs ; Bawl. MSS. (Bodleian Libr,).] 

J. M. R. 

BAYLY, BEN.TAMIN (1671-1720), di- 
vine, matriculated at Oxford of St. Edmund’s 
Hall on 20 March 1688, and graduated B.A. 
of Wadharn College on 15 Oct, 1692. He 
took the degree of M. A. on 30 Oct. 1 695. He 
xvas rector of St. .Tames’s, Bristol, from 1697 
to his death, 25 April 1720. lie was also 
for some time vicar of Olveston, Gloucester- 
shire. Ho died in 1720. lie was the author 
of an ‘ Essay r)u Inspiration,’ first published 
anonymously at London in 1707. A second 
edition appeai'cd in 1708. The book is 
quoted by Watts, ‘Bibliotheca Britann,,’ ns 
‘ Essay on Perspiration.’ Two volumes of col- 
lected ‘Sermons on various Subjects,’ many of 
which were issued repeatedly in the author’s 
lifetime, were published after his death, Lon- 
don, 1721. 

[Barrett’s History of Bristol, 1789; Kcwl. 
MS8. (Bodleian Lib.), j A. R. B. 

BAYLY, .TOHN (<7. 1 6.3.3), was the second 
son of Bishop Bayly [see Bayly, Lkwis], 
and at the age of sixteen went to Exeter 
College, O.vford, of AV'hich society he was 
' elected fellow in 1612. In 1617 ho ob- 
! tained holy orders from his father, and 
1 quickly received various benefices in Wales, 
i He ultimately became guardian of Christ’s 
j Hospital, Ruthin, and chaplain to Charles I. 
He published two sermons at Oxford in 1630, 
bearing the titles of the ‘ Angell Guardian,’ 
and the ‘ Tjife Everlasting.’ He died in 1633, 

[Wood’s Athensc Oxoniensps (ed. Bliss), ii. 

! 499-500 ; Boase’s Register of Exeter Ooll. pp. ,58. 
211. 227. J T. F. T. 

BAYLY, LEWIS (d. 1631), bishop of 
Bangor, was, according to Anthony i\ Wood, 
born at Carmarthen, and educated at Oxford, 
probably at Exeter College, where he took 
his B.p. degree in 1611 and his D.D. in 161 3. 
But his descendants claim that he was of an 
old Scotch family, the Baylys of Lamington 
in Lanarkshire, and assert that ho came to 
England with .Tames I (Collins’s Teerage 
augmented by Sir E. Bridges, v. 19.3, ‘from 
a MS. account of the Paget family in the 
possession of the Earl of Oxbridge ’). Wood 
says that he became vicar of Evesham, where 
he preached a series of sermons that became 
the basis of the famous devotional work, the 
‘ Practice of Piety,’ as the author of which he 
is best knoAvn. His fame as a preacher may 
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■well liave brought him to London, where he 
became rector of St. Matthew’s, Friday Street, 
in the early years of the seventeenth century. 
He was appointed chaplain to Henry, prince 
of Wales, to whom he dedicated the ‘ Prac- 
tice of Piety.’ On his patron’s death in 1612 
he preachoci a sermon, notorious at the time, 
in which he at once sliowod his devotion to 
. the dead prince and his puritan leanings by ^ 
"bringing accusations of popery against some 
members of the privy council. This brought j 
him into disfavour at coiu*t, from which, i 
however, ho soon i*ecovered, as he was before i 
long appointed chaplain to the king, and on 
8 T)ec. 1616 was consecrated bishop of Ban- | 
gor. It Is hard to ascertain the character of | 
his administration of his diocese. If he were j 
one of the few native Welsh bishops of that i 
time, he ought to have been popular ; but the 
Puritanism that alienated the court was in 
those days no less distasteful to the inhabi- 
tants of North Wales, and he seems to have ' 
had constant di.sputes both in his wild and 
remote diocese and at court. In 1619 he was 
reprimanded by the council, and in 1621 im- 
prisoned for a short time in the Fleet, either 
forhisopposition to the Spanish marriage or for 
his aversion to the ‘ Book of Sports.’ The rise 
of the Arminian and Anglican party brought 
his Puritanism into further disfavour. In 1626 
fresh charges were brought against him, and 
their endorsement by Laud, then bishop of St. 
David’s, shows the direction in which affairs 
were tending. Finally, in 1680, he was again 
in trouble, and his elaborate defence (which is 
summarised in the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, 1629-31, p. 230) shows the general 
character of his offences. He was accused 
of ordaining clergy who had not fully ac- 
cepted the discipline and doctrine of the 
church — a charge which he rebuts while 
showing that he encouraged preaching both 
by example and precept, exercised a careful 
supervision over his clergy, displayed a hos- 
pitality beyond his means, and expended 
600/. on the restoration of his cathedral. 
But he laments that increasing infirmities 
have incapacitated him from active work, and 
no further measures seem to have been taken 
against him. He died the next year on 
26 Oct. 1631, and was buried at iBangor. 
He married Ann, daughter of Sir Henry 
Bagenal, and left four sons, Nicholas, Theo- , 
dore, John, and Thomas, of whom the latter j 
two attained some celebrity, and to whom 
he gave livings and prebends with a freedom 
not unusual at the time. 

Bishop Bayly’s sole claim to fame is the 
above-mentioned * Practice of Piety,' which, 
published early in the century, obtained at 
once the extraordinary popularity that it j 

VpL. HI. 


lon^ maintained in puritan circles. The date 
of its first publication is not known, but in 
1618 it had reached its third, and in 1619 
its eleventh edition. In 1630 a twenty-fifth 
edition, and in 1736 a fifty-ninth edition, was 

f iublished. Nor was its fame confined to Kng- 
and. In 1630, when the bishop’s disfavour 
with the dominant Anglicanism of the court 
was at its height, his book was translated into 
W elsh. Already, in 1 626, a French edit ion had 
been issued at Geneva, and in 1629 a German 
version at Zurich. In 1647 it was published 
in Polish, and in 1666 the puritans of New 
Fngland published at Cambridge in Massa- 
chusetts a translation in the language of the 
Indians of that region, while in 1668 it was 
turned into Komaunsch. So great was its 
fame for piety on puritan lines that some 
zealots grudged the glory of so good a work 
to a bishop of the Knglish church, and scan- 
dalous stories, easily refuted, sought to de- 
prive Bayly of the credit of its authorship 
( see Dumoulin’s Patronvs Bonce Fidei, p. 48, 
and Kennktt’s Register and Chronicle, p. 
360). But its fame was in no way le8.sened 
I by this charge. It rivalled the ‘ AVhole Duty 
of Man ’ in a popularity that soon went be- 
! yond the bounds of party. It was part of the 
' scanty portion that Bunyan’s wife brought to 
her husband’s home, and to its perusal ho 
‘ ascribes the fii’st dawn of his fervid spiritual 
' experiences. A puritan minister complained 
' that his flock looked upon it as an authority 
equal to the Bible. Even in the present 
I century the book has been republished with 
' a laudatory biographical notice. 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxoniensosfed. Bliss), ii. 525— 
j 531; Collins’s Peerage augmented by Bridges ; 
Practice of Piety, London, 1842, with biogra- 
phical preface by Grace Webster.] T. F. T. 

BAYLY, TIIOMAkS, D.D. (d. 1667 P), 
royalist divine, afterwards a catholic contro- 
versialist, was the fourth and youngest son of 
j Dr. Lewis Bayly, bishop of Bangor [q. v.]. 
He was educated at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1627, and 
M. A. in 1631 . In May 1 638 he was presented 
by Charles I to the subdeanery of Wells, on 
tiie promotion of Dr. AVillinm Roberts to the 
see of Bangor. He retired with other loyal 
ministers to Oxford in 1644, and in August 
that year was incorporated M.A. After- 
wards he proceeded to the degree of D.D. in 
that university. Dr. Bayly was a vigorous 
assertor of the royal cause. He attended the 
king in the field, and was in Raglan Castle 
when his majesty was entertained there by 
Henry, marquis of Worcester, after the battle 
of Naseby, in 1646. As a commissioned 
officer he assisted in the defence of the castle- 

Q o 
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uft«r the king’s departure, until it surren- 
dered (IG Aug.) ‘ upon good articles, mostly 
of Bayly’s framing.’ By the liberality of the 
Marquis of Worcester he was now enabled to 
make a tour through Flanders and France ; 
and this, we ar<^ told, ‘gave him an oppor- 
tunity of seeing tlu^ pi*actices, as he had some 
time before thoroughly considered the prin- 
ci]»les, of the catholic religion, the const> 
quence whertjof was his conversion ’ (Dodd, 
Vfttivch IIiMt. iii. 64). 

After the death of the king he returned to 
Kngland, and juiblished some writ ings wdiich 
gave offence to the authorities of the com- 
monwealth, and led to his imprisonment in 
Newgate, where he com]»os(Hl the curious 
work entitled ‘ Ilerba Parietis.’ However, 
he soon contrived to escape from gaol, and, 
proceeding to Holland, openly declared him- | 
self a catholic, and ‘became a grand Z(!alot | 
in that interest, wherein ( if he met with any j 
occasion) he. would break foi’th into I'age and j 
fury against the protestant religion, which 
he before had ])reacfu *d and professed ’ ( Woo d). 
Subse<{uently he settled at Douay, and finally 
went to Italy. Several Roman catholics in- 
formed Anthony a AVood that Bayly was re- 
ceived into the family of Cardinal Ottobon, 
and that he died in his family, while his 
eminence was nuncio at Ferrara, and also 
that Prince Cajetan afterwards took care of 
Bayly’s son. ‘ But,’ adds Wood, ‘an English 
traveller hath told me otherwise, viz. that 
he was no other than a common soldier, that 
he lived po<ir at Bononia [Bologna], and 
saw his grave there. Another also named 
Dr. Rich. I’revor, fellow of Alerton Coll, 
(younger brother to Sir John Trevor, some- 
times secretary of state), Avho was in Italy in 
1659, hath several times told me that he, the 
said Dr. Bayly, died obscurely in an hos- 
pital, and that he saw the place where he 
was buried.’ 

The works written by or ascribed to Dr. 
Bayly are: 1. ‘Certamen Religiosum : or a 
Conference between his late Majestie Charles, 
King of England, and Henry, late Marquess 
and Earl of Worcester, concerning Religion; 
at Ilis Majesties being at Raglan Castle, 
1646. AVherein the maine differences (now 
in Controversie) between tlie Papists and 
the Prote.stant8 is no lesse briefly tnan accu- 
ratly discuss’d and bandied. Now published 
for the world’s satisfaction of His Majesties 
constant affection to the Protestant Religion,* 
Ijondon, 1649, 8vo. This was answered by 
Hamon Ij’Estrange, Christopher Cart-wright, 
and Peter Heylyn, who doubt the authen- 
ticity of the conference on account of its 
being too favourable to the catholic church, 
and they hint that the account of it was 


Bayly’s invention. Bayly defends himself 
against this charge in the preface to the 
‘ Herba Parietis,’ where he asserts that he 
was present at the conference, and that the 
arguments are drawn up with justice to both 
I parties. 2. ‘The Royal Charter granted unto 
Kings by Cod himself and collected out of 
his holy AVord in both Testaments. AVhere- 
i unto is added by the same author a short 
' Treatise, wherein episcopacy is proved to be 
jure divino.’ London, 1649, 8vo, reprinted 
1656 and 1680. 6. ‘ Herba Parietis ; or the 

I Wall-Flower. As it grew out of the Stone- 
Chamber belonging to the Metropolitan Prison 
of London called Newgate. Btung a History 
which is partly True, partly Roraantick, 
Morally Divine : whereby a marriage bet ween 
Reality and Fancy is srdemnized by Divinity,’ 
London, 1650, folio. Dedicated to Lady Su.san 
Crane, widow of Sir Robert Crane of Chilton, 
Suffolk, and wife of tlie author’s cousin, Isaac 
Appleton, Esq., of Holbrooke Hall in that 
county. 4. ‘The End to Conti’ovei’sie be- 
tween the Roman Catholick and Protestant 
Religions, justified by all the several Manner 
of AVays, whereby all kind of Controversies 
of what Nature soever are usually or can 
po.ssibly be determined,’ Douay, 1654, 4to. 
Dedicated to Walter Montagu, abbot of Nan- 
teuil, afterwards abbot of Pontoise. 5. ‘ The 
Life & Death of that renowned John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester : compri.sing the highest 
and hidden Transact ions ot Church and State 
in the reign of King Heniy the 8th, with 
divers Morall, Historical!, and Politicall 
Animadversions upon Cardinall Wolsey, Sir 
i Thomas Moor, Martin Luther, with a full 
j relation of Qu. Katharine’s Divorce. Care- 
fully selected from severall ancient Records 
by Thomas Baily, D.D.,’ London, 1655, 8vo. 
Dedicated to his honoured kinsman John 
(iuestall, merchant in Antwciqi. It would 
seem, lio wever, that Bayly was not the author 
I of this book. Wood asserts that it was really 
[ the production of Richard Hall, D.D., of 
j Christ’s Colleg(‘, Cambridge, afterwards canon 
i of St. Cmer, where he died in 1604. The 
' manuscript after his death came into the 
possession of tlie English Benedictine monks 
of Dieulwart in Lorraine. Several copies 
were made, and one fell into the hands of a 
Mr. West, who presented it to Francis k 
Sancta Clara [Davenport], a Franciscan friar. 
By Davenport, ‘ os he himself hath told me 
divers times,’ says Wood, it was given to Sir 
Wingfield Bodenham, who lent it to Bayly. 
The latter made a transcript, introduced 
some alterations, and sold it to a London 
bookseller, who printed it under the name of 
Thomas Bayly, D.D. In the dedication Bayly 
speaks of the book as if he were the author 
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of it. 6. ‘ The Golden Apothegms of King 
Charles I and Henry Marquess of Worcester,’ 
London, 1660, 4to. These were all taken 
from a l^ok entithul ‘ Witty Apothegms de- 
livered at several times and upon several oc- 
casions by King James, King Charles 1, and 
the Marquess of Worcester,’ London, 1658, 
^ivo. 

Bayly wrote a dedication to Archbishop 
Laud in 1636 before Bishop A ustin Lindsell’s 
edition of Theophylact, which he perfected 
after that prelate’s death. 

[Wood’s Athenaj Oxoii. (od. Bliss), ii. 526 ; 
J'asti, ii. 71 ; MS. Addit. 5863, f. 136 ; Walker’s 
Sutieriags of the Clergy, ii. 73 ; Doild’s Chareh 
Hist. iii. 63; Tjcgeiida Lignea, by I). Y. (1653), 
162 ; Foulis’s llomish Trea.sons and Usiu’patious, 
2 >ref. 5 ; Biog. Brit. ed. Kiy)j:>is ; Chalmers’s 
Itiog. Diet.; Le Neve’s Fasti Keel. Anglic, (ed. 
Hardy), i, 167 ; Lowniles’.s Bibl. Man. e<l. Bohn; 
Ixiwis’s Life of Bishop Fisher, introd. xxvii, 
xxviii.] T. C. 

•BAYLY, 'ITIOMAS IIAVNES (1797- 
1839), song-writer, novelist, and dramatist, 
was born at Bath on 13 Oct. 1797. He was 
the only child of Mr. Nathaniel Bayly, an 
influential citizen of Bath, and on the ma- 
ternal side was nearly related to the Karl of 
Stamford and Warrington and the Barone.ss 
Le Despencer. At a very early age Bayly 
displayed a talent for verse, and in his eighth 
year was found dramatising a tale out of 
one of his story-books. On his removal to 
Winchester ho amused himself by producing 
a weekly newspaper, which recorded the pro- 
ceedings of the master and pupils in the school. 
On attaining his stiventeenth year he entered 
his father’s office for the pui’pose of studying 
the law, but soon devoted himself to writing 
humorous articles for the public joui’iials, and 

S rod need a small volume entitled ‘Rough 
ketches of Bath.’ Desiring at length some 
more serious. occupation, h(; proposed to enter 
the church. His lather encouraged his views, 
and entered h im at St. Mary Hall, Oxford ; but 
although Bayly remained at the university for 
three years, ‘he did not apply himself to the 
pursuit of academical honoiu's.’ To console 
himself after an early love disappointment, 
Bayly travelled in Scotland, and afterwards 
visited Dublin. He mingled in the best so- 
ciety of the Irish capital, and it was here that 
hedistingnishedhimselfin private theatricals, 
and achieved his earliest successes as a ballad 
writer. 

Bayly I'etumed to London in January 1824. 
Having given up all idea of the church, he 
had formed the determination to win fame 
08 a lyric poet . In 1 826 he was married to 
the daughter of Mr. Benjamin Hayes, Marble 


Hill, county Cork. The profits from his lite- 
rary labours were at the time very conside- 
rable, and his income was increased by his 
wife’s dowry. While the young couple were 
staying at Lord Ashtown’s villa colled 
I Chessel, on the Southampton river, Bayly 
I wi'ote, under romantic circumstances, the 
song ‘I’d be a Butterfly,’ which quickly se- 
cured universal popularity. Not long after- 
wards he produced a novel entitled ‘The 
Aylmers,’ in three volumes; a second tale, 
called ‘A Legend of Killarney,’ writ ten during 
a visit to that part of Ireland ; and numerous 
songs and ballads, which appeared in two 
volumes, named respectively ‘ J.<ove8 of the 
Butterflies ’ and ‘ Songs of the Old Chateau.’ 
Breaking up his e.stablishmeut at Bath, Bayly 
now repaired to London. There he ap- 
]»lied him.self to writing ballads as well as 
pieces for the stage, some of which became 
immediately popular. This was not the good 
fortune, howev(?r, of the play ‘ I’erfection,’ 
now regarded as his best dramatic work. 
Bayly scrawled the wholeof thislittle comedy 
in iiis notebook during a journey by stage- 
coach from Bath to L<.>ndon. It was declined 
by many theatrical managers, but ultimately 
Madame Vestris, to whom it was submitted, 
discovered its merits and produced it, the 
favourite actress herself appearing in it with 
great faA'our. Lord Chesterfield, who was 
present on the first night, declared that he 
never saw a better farce. The piece bt*came 
a great favourite at private theatricals, and 
<)n one oe(!asion it was produced with a cast 
including the Marchioness of Ijondonderry, 
Lord Castlereagh, and Sir Roger Griesly. 

‘ Perfection ’ was succeeded by a series of 
popular dramas from the same pen. 

The year 1831 found Bayly overwhelmed 
by financial difficulties. 1 le had invested his 
raari’iage portion in coal mines, which proved 
unproductive. The agent who managed Mrs. 
Bayly’s property in Irelaml failed to render a 
satisfactory account of his trust. Another 
agent was afterwai’ds found, who again made 
the property pay ; but Bavly in the mean- 
while fell into a condition of despondency, and 
lost for a time the light and graceful touch 
which had made his verse so popular. He also 
suffered in health, though a temporary sojourn 
in France enabled him to recover much of his 
formtir mental elasticity. A poem he wrote 
at this time, ‘ The Bridesmaid,’ drew a flat- 
tering letter from Sir Robert Peel, and formed 
the subject of a remarkable picture by one of 
the leading artists of the day. After his loss 
of fortune, Bayly wrote diligently for the 
stage, and in a short time he had produced 
no fewer than thirty-six dramatic pieces. In 
1837 appeared his ‘Weeds of Witchery,’ a 
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volume which cnuscd a I'’rcnch ci’itic to de- 
scribe him as the Anacreon of* Kiiglish ro- 
mance. An attack of brain-fever j>revented 
him from writinjif a work of fiction for which 
he had entei’ed into an arranj^emeiit with 
Messrs. Bentlev; but from this illne.ss he re- 
covered, only, liowever, to suffer from other 
and more painful diseases. lie still hoped 
t.o recover, but dro])sy succeeded to confirmed 
jaundice, and on 22 April 1839 he expired, 
lie was buried at Cheltenham, his epitanh 
beint? written by his friend Theodore lloolc. 

Majiy of Bayly’s .songs are famil iar wherever 
the English language is spoken. Amongst 
the most popular are ‘ The Soldier’s Ti'ur,’ 
<T never was a Favourite,’ ‘ We met — ’twas 
in a Crowd,’ ‘ She wore a Wreath of llo.se8,’ 
‘I’d be a But lerfly,’ ‘Oh, no, we never mention 
her ; ’ and of humorous ballads, ‘ Why don’t 
the Men propose,’ and ‘ My Married Daughter 
could you see.’ There is no lofty strain in 
any of Bayly’s product ions, but in nearly all 
then* is lightness and t'ase in expression, 
which fully account for their continued popu- 
larity. ‘ lie possessed a playful fancy, a prac- 
tised ear, a refined taste, and a sentiment 
which ranged pleasantly from the fanciful to 
the, pathetic, without, however, strictly at- 
taining either the highly imaginative or the 
deeply passionate’ (D. Al. Moru). 

In addition to his songs and ballads, which 
haA e been ‘ numbered by hundreds,’ and his 
numei’ous pieces for the stage, the following 
is a list of Bayly’s works: 1. ‘ The Aylmers,’ 
a novel. 2. ‘ tvindue.ss in Women,’ tales. 

3. ‘ Parliamentary Letters, and other Poems.’ 

4. ‘ Rough Sketches of Bath.’ 5. ‘ Weeds of 
AVitchery.’ 

[Bayly’s various Works, and Songs, B.il].ads, and 
other Poems, by the late Thonnus Haynes Bayly, 
edited by his Widow, witli a Memoir of the 
Author, 1844,] (1. B. 8. 

BAYLY, AVILLIAM (1737-1810), as- 
tronomer, was bom at Bishops Cannings, or 
Oarions, in Wiltshire. His father was a small 
farmer, and Bayly's boyhood was spent at the 
plough. In spite of the constant manual 
work he had to do, he took advantage of the 
kindness of an exciseman liA'ing in a neigh- 
bouring village, who offered to give him some 
lessons. From him he learned the elements 
of arithmetic, A gentleman of Bath, named 
Kingston, heard of the lad’s taste for mathe- 
matics, and gaA'e him some help. He be- 
came usher in a school at Stoke, near Bristol, 
and after a while took a similar situation in 
another school in the neighbourhood. While 
thus employed, lie took ever;^ opportu- 
nity of increasing his mathematical know- 
ledge. Dr. Maskelyne, the astronomer-royal. 


hapjicned to hear of his talent s, and engaged 
him as an assistant at the Royal Observa- 
tory. On his recommendation Bayly, in 
1769, was sent out by the Royal Society to 
the North Cape to observe the transit of 
Venus that occurred in that year, and his 
observations were printed in the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ of the society. In 
1772 he accompanied Wales as an astrono- 
nomer on Cookes second voyage of discovery 
to the southern hemisphere. The two ships 
employed in the e.xpedition, the Resolution 
and the Adventure, sailed on 13 June. He 
I also sailed in Cook’s third and la.st voyage 
made Avith the Resolution and the Discovery, 
which cleared the channel on 14 July 1776 
(Pj N K BUTON, .xi. 639). This voyage, in Avhich 
Cook was slain, came to an end in 1780. 
j In 1785 Bayly Avas made head-master of the 
; Royal Academy at Portsmouth, an office 
j he continued to hold until the establish- 
; ment of the Royal Naval College in 1807, 

^ Avhen ho retired on a sufficient pen.sion. The 
organ in the parish church of his native vil- 
i 1 age is his gift (MirRR.VY, liandhooh to Wilts,. 
Dorset, und Somerset, p. 62, ed. 1869). He 
died at Port sea tOAvards the end of 1810. 
His published Avorks are: 1. ‘ Astronomical 
Observations made at the North Cape for the 
Royal Society by Mr. Bayley («ic),’ ‘Philo.so- 
phical Transactions,’ 59, 262. 2. ‘ The Ori- 

ginal Astronomical Obseiwivtions made in the 
course of a Voyage toAvards the South Pole 
. . . by AV.AValos and W. Bayly ... by order 
of the Board of Longitude,’ 1777. 3. ‘ Ori- 

ginal Astronomical ObserA'ations made in the; 
course of a A^oyage to the Northern Pacific 
Ocean. ... in the years 1776-1780, by Capt. 
J. Cooke, Lieut. J. King, and AV. Bayly 
... by oi’der of the Board of Longitude,’' 
1782. 

[Hutton’s Philosophical and Mathematical 
Dictionary; Gent. Mag. 1811, A’ol. Ixxxi. pt, i. ; 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, xi.] W. H. 

BAYNARD, ANN (1672-1697), noted 
for her learning and piety, Avas the only child 
of Dr. Edward Baynard [q.v.], and was bom? 
at Preston. She was carefully trained by 
her father in philosophy, mathematics, astro- 
nomy, physics, and classical literature. Ac- 
cording to her chief panegyrist, at the age 
of tAA’’enty-three she ‘ was arrived at the 
knowledge of a bearded philosopher.’ Her 
piety and charity were equally notable. 

‘ The great end of her study,’ writes Collier, 
in his ‘Great Historical Dictionary,’ ‘was to 
encounter atheists and libertines, as may 
be seen in some seven satyrs Avritten in the 
Latin tongue, in which language she had a 
great readiness and fluency of expression,. 
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•which made a gentleman of no small parts 
and learning say of lier : — 

Annam gens Solymsea, Annam gens I^elgica 
jactat : 

At snperas Annas, Anna Baynarda, duas.’ 

She earnestly urged the ladies of her ac- 
'quaintance to live serious lives and abandon 
* visits, vanity, and toys ’ for ‘ study and 
thinking.’ The last two years of her life 
were mainly spent in meditation in the 
churchyard at Barnes, Surrey. She died at 
Barnes on 12 June 1697, aged about 25, and 
was buried there a few days later. At her 
funeral John Prude, curate of St. Clement 
Banes, London, preached a biogru])hical 
sermon, which was printed with a dedica- 
tion to her female friends. 

[J. Prude’s Sermon on Eecl. ii. 16, at the 
funeral of Mrs. Ann Baynard, 1697; Collier’s 
Dictionary, s.v. ‘ Enlph Baynai’<l,’ ad Jin. ; Ilal- 
lard’s Memoirs of Learned La^lics ; Wilford’s 
Memorials ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. ; Palatine 
Notebook, ii. 212.] S. L. L. 

BAYNARD, EDWARD, M.D. (b. 1641, 
fi. 17 19), physician and poet, was bom in 1641, | 
probably at I’reston, Lancashire. In 1665, 
at the time of t he gi'eat plague, he was some- 
times at Chiswick and sometimes in London, 
lie entered the university of Leyden for the 
study of medicine in 1671, and most likely 
graduated there, lie became an honorary 
i’ellow of the College of Physicians of Lon- 
don in 1684, and a fellow in 1687. Pre- 
viously to this he had commenced practice 
at Preston. From about the year 1675, and 
onward for tAventy-six years, it Avas his cus- 
tom to visit the hot baths at Bath. He Avas 
established there as a physician, as Avell as 
in London, Avhich aauis his home, his address 
in 1701 being the Old Hou.se, Ludgate Hill. 
Br. Baynard is said to liaA'c been the ‘ Horo- 
scope’ of Garth’s ‘ Dispensary. 

Sir John Floyer’s treatise on cold bathing, 
entitled ‘ The ancient 4'vypoXov<rto revived ' 

( 1702), has appended to it a letter from Dr. 
Baynard ‘containing an Account of many 
Eminent Cures done by the Cold Baths in 
England ; together Avith a Short Discourse 
of the wonderful Virtues of the Bath Waters 
on decayed Stomachs, drank Hot from the 
~'ump.’ Dr. Baynard’s popular Avork entitled 
‘ Health, a Poem. Shewing how to procure, 
preserve, and restore it. To which is an- 
.nex’d The Doctor’s Decade,’ Avas published 
at London in 1719, 8vo. The fourth edition 
appeared in 1731 ; the fifth, corrected, in 
1736 ; the seventh in 1742 ; the eighth Avith- 
^nt date; and the ninth at Manchester in 
1758. Another edit ion, also culled the ninth, 
was published at London in 1764. The 


preface, partly in verse and partly in prose, 
is mainly directed against drunkenness ; and 
the poem itself is made up of homely medi- 
cal advice. Dr. Baynard has tAA’o papers in 
the ‘ Philosophical IVansactions,’ one of them 
being on the ‘ Case of a Child who SAvallowed 
two Copper Farthings.' 

His only daughter Avas Ann Baynard [see 
Baynard, Ann]. 

[Palatine Note-book, ii. 210, 250; Niehols’.s 
Lit. .Anecd. i. 180 ; Phil. Trans, xix. 19, xx. 424 ; 
Munk’s Coll, of Physicians, 2nd edition, i. 450.] 

T. C. 

BAYNARD, FULK (<7. 1306), itinerant 
justice, Avas seated at Merton, Norfolk, and 
AA'as specially con.stituted a justice for a 
single occasion in NoA'ember 1226. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, 1848, ii. 228.] 

J. H. B. 

BAYNARD, ROBERT {d. 1331), judge, 
AA'as son of Fulk Baynard [q. a'.]. lie was 
elected knight of the shire for Norfolk several 
times betAA'eeu 1289 and 1327, and had the 
cinstody of the county in 1311-12. In Janu- 
ary and July 1313 he Avas summoned to 
parliament, and at the accession of Ed- 
Avard III Avas made a justice of the king’s 
bench 9 March 1327. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, 1848, iii. 395 ; 
Lords’ Boports on the Dignity of a Peer, ^^pp. i. 
part i. 223, 230.] J. H. B. 

BAYNBRIGG, CHRISTOPHER, car- 
dinal. [See Bainbridge.] 

BAYNE, ALEXANDER, of Rires {d. 
1 737), first tenant of the chair of Scots law 
in the university of Edinburgh, the .son of 
John Bayne of Logie, Fife, to Avhom he was 
served heir in general on 8 Oct. 1700, and 
descended from the old Fife.shire family of 
Tulloch, was admitted advocate on 10 July 
1714, but seems to have had little or no 
i practice. In January 1722 he Avas appointed 
curator of the Advocates’ Library, and on 
the establishment of the chair of Scots law 
in the uiaiv ersity of Edinburgh in the same 
j year the town council elected him (28 Nov.) 
to fill it. He had already for some time 
been engaged in lecturing on that subject in 
an unofficial capacity. Early in 1 726 he retired 
from the office of curator of the Advocates’ 
Library, the usual term of holding that posi- 
tion having then expired. In the same year 
he published an edition of Sir Thomas Hope’s 
‘ Minor Practicks,’ a work Avhich is said to have 
been dictated by its author to his son while 
dressing, and Avhich had lain in manuscript 
for nearly half a century, but which, in the 
opinion of the most competent judges, is a 
masterpiece of legal erudition, acuteness, and 
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subtlety. To this Ibiyiu' uppoiKlod a ‘ Dis- 
coufSf on t/ho Rise and Progress of the Raw 
of Scotland and the ^f<*tliod of Studying | 
it.’ In 1730 ho published ‘ Institution.s of | 
tlie Criminal Law of Scotland’ (Edinburgh, ^ 
12mo), a small work designe<l for the use of | 
students attending Ins professional loeture.s, 
of which it was little more tlian a synf)i»si.s, 
ami in I7dl ‘Notes for the U.se of Students 
of the .MunicijMil Law in the University of 
Edinburgh, being a Supplement to the In- 
stitutes of Sir George Mackenzie,’ Edinburgh, 
12mo. In.Tiine 17d7 ho died. Baym? married 
Mary, daughter of Ann(‘, the only surviving 
child of Sir William Bruce of Kinross, by 
her second husband. Sir John Carstairs of 
Kilcomjuhar, by whom he had three sons 
ami two daughters. Om* of his daughters 
became the first wife of Allan Ramsay the 
painter and .son of the ])oet. 

[Howcr's Hist. Univ. Kdinburgh, ii. 197 ; 
(rrant's Story of the Univ. Kdiiiburgli, ii. 371 ; 
(tat. Lib. Far. Adv. ; Jiupiis. Retorn. Abbrev. 
ItKjuis. <len. S'iPJ ; Penny Cycloptedia ; Ander- 
.son’s Scottish Nation.] J. M. R. 

BAYNE, WILLIAM (^7. 1782), captain 
in the royal navy, became a lieut<?nant on 
5 April 1749 ; in 17o5 he .served in that rank 
on board the Torbay, in North American 
wat(^'s, with Admiral Boscawen, and in No- 
vember 17o6 was advanced to the command 
of a sloon of war. In 17(X> he was posted 
into the Woolwich, of 44 guns, and served 
in that ship at the reduction of Martinicpie 
in 17()2, and continued there in the Stag 
frigate, under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Rodney. After this he had no command till 
1778, when he wa.s appointed to the Alfred, 
a new ship of 74 guns, and served in the 
Channel fleet through the inglorious summers 
of 1779 and 1780. lie afterwards went to 
the West Indie.s as part of the squadron 
with Sir Samuel Hood, and wa.s present in 
the action otf Fort Royal in Martinique on 
29 April 1781, and in the action otf the 
Chesapeake on 5 Sept. Owing to the faulty 
system of tactics then in vogue and almost 
compulsoiy, the Alfred hud no active share 
in either of these battles, the circumstances ^ 
of which were afterwards much di8cu.ssed 
|]see Hood, Samuel, Viscount]. On return- ] 
mg to the West Indies the Alfred was with I 
Sir Samuel Hood at St. Kitts, and by the un- 
fortunate accident of fouling the Nympho 
frigate, cutting her down to the water, and 
losing her own bowsprit, delayed the fleet at 
the very critical moment when Hood had 
proposed an unexpected attack on the French 
at anchor. No blame attached to Cujd-ain 
Bayne for this mischance, which was mainly j 


duo to the darkness of the night ; but the- 
quickness with which he refitted his ship 
and resumed his station in the lino won for 
him as much credit as his di8tingui.shed con- 
duct in the action of 2fi Jan. When the- 
fleet was reunited under the flag of Sir George 
Rodney, the Alfred continued under the im- 
mediate orders of Sir Samuel Hood, and with 
other .ships of Hood’s division was engaged 
in the partial action Avith the French on 
9 April 1782. It was little more than a 
di.stant interchange of fire between the re- 
spect ivt; vans; but one unlucky .shot carried 
off Captain Bayne’s leg about mid-thigh. 
Before a tonrniijuet could be applied, he was 
dead. To his memory, jointly with that of 
Captains Blair and Manners, Avho fell in the 
great battle three (lay.s later, a nat ional monu- 
ment was placed in Westmin.ster Abbey. 

[Charnock’s Biug. Nav. vi. 387.] J. K. L. 

BAYNES, ADAM (Kid 1-1 670), soldier 
and official of the CornnionAvealth, wa.s born 
in lOdl. He esi)on.sed the anti-royalist side, 
ent(‘red the anny of the parliament, and rose 
to the rank of captain. An-angement was- 
made by the treasurers of Avar in June 1649, 
to repay to Baynes and Paul Beale, de- 
scribed as ‘ York mei'chants,’ 6,7007., a sum 
advanced by them in connection AA’ith the- 
disbandment of the paidiamentary forces in 
York.shii*e, and the despatch of soldiera 
thence to Ireland to serve in Cromwell’s 
Irish campaign ( Vnlendar of State Papers^. 
Domestic Series, a'oI. for 1649-50, p. 574). 
He seems soon afterwards to liaA’e been ap- 
pointed a commissioner of excise, and sub- 
sequently a commissioner of customs, and to 
have been at times a member both of the 
army and admiralty committees. He sat in 
the first j)rotectoial parliament as member 
for Leeds, tht*n for the first time enfranchised, 

' Avhich toAvn he again i*ej)re8ented in the par- 
. liament of 1656. In 1657 he AA'as appointed 
a visitor in the charter for the nascent col- 
lege of Durham ; and in Richard Cromwell’a 
parliament of 1659 he sat as member for Ap- 
pleby. He appears to have trafficked largely 
in the purchase of forfeited estates, buying" 
among others Queen Henrietta’s domain of 
Holmby and several royal forests in I^anca- 
shire. He is also said to have bought Wim- 
bledon from Lambert, Avith whom he was on, 
terms of intimacy. At the Restoration he 
was deprived of some of his acquisitions, but. 
his circumstances continued to be attluent. 
In 1666, when the authorities feared an anti- 
royalist rising, Baynes, who had for some 
time been susiiocted of plotting against th» 
goA^ernment, Avas among those arrested and 
imprisoned in the Tower for ‘treasonable: 
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practices ’ {Calendar of State Papers^ Domes- 
tic Series, vol. for 1666-7, p. 531). lie died 
at his estate of Knowstropp, Northampton- 
shire, in the December of 1670. In the British 
Museum {Add. MSS. 21417-427) there are 
ten volumes of letters (presented by the Rev. 
Adam Baynes, a descendant, in 1856) ad- 
dressed to Baynes, for the most part by his 
brother and his cousin, Robert and John 
Baynes, who were officers in the Common- 
wealth army. Some of these were printed 
by J. Y. Akerman in the second and third 
volumes of the ‘ Proceedings of the Society 
of Ant iquaries ’ (1st series). A much larger 
selection from them is contained in a volume 
published (in 1856) by the Bnnnatyne Club, 
and edited by J. Y. Akerman, as ‘Letters 
from Roundhead Officers, written from Scot- 
land, and chiefly addi*essed to Captain Adam 
Baynes, July 1650- -January 1660.’ 

[Akerman’s Preface to the Letters from Round- 
head Officers ; Calendar of State Papers, Domes- 
tic Series, 1649-67.] P. R. 

BAYNES, JAMES (1766-1837), water- ! 
colour painter, was born at Kirk by Lonsdale I 
in April 1766. Ilc! was a pupil of Romney, 
and a student at the Royal Academy. During 
the time of liis education ho receiA'ed assist- 
ance from a friend, who, however, 8U8]>ended 
his payments u])on Baynes’s marriage, and 
the artist was thrown upon his own resources. 
He was employed by a firm which propose<l 
to print copies in oil of the old masters. 
Unfortunately for Baynes, this company 
failed. He taught drawing, and exhibited 
constantly at the Academy from 1796 till 
his death. His scenery was chosen in Nor- 
folk, North Wales, Cumberland, and Kent. 
His landscape was sometimes enlivened with 
figures and cattle. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Paintens of the 
English School.] E. R. 

BAYNES, JOHN (1758-1787), lawver 
and miscellaneous writer, was bom at Mid- 
dleham in Yorkshire in 1758, and educated 
at Richmond grammar school in the same 
county, under the Rev. Dr. Temple. Pro- 
ceeding to Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
graduated B.A. in 1777, gaining one of Dr. 
Smith’s prizes for philosophy and the first 
medal for classics. In 1780 he took his M.A. 
He was admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1778 or 
1779, and read law with Allen Chambre. In 
1779 he was elected a fellow of Trinity, and 
remained one till his death. Besides prac- 
tising as a special pleader, Baynes turned his 
attention to politics, and like his tutor. Dr. 
Jebb, became a zealous whig. He joined 
the Constitutional Society of London, and 


1 took an active part in the meeting at York 
j in 1779. At the general election of 1784 he 
supported the nomination of Wilberforcefor 
Yorkshire, and inveighed against the late coa- 
lition of Portland and North. Shortly before 
his death Baynes, with the junior fellows of 
Trinity, memorialised the senior fellows and 
master on the irregular election of fellows, 
but they were only answered by a censure, 
i The memorialists ai>pealed to the lord chan- 
j cellor as visitor of the college, and the 
censure was removed from t he college books. 
Baynes contributed political articles to the 
London ‘ Courant.’ Ho wrote (anonymously) 
political verses and translations from French 
and Greek poems ; specimens of these are 
published in the ‘ European Magazine’ (xii. 
240). He is mentioned by Dr. Kipjtis 
as supplying materials for the ‘ Biographia 
Britannica.’ The arch ajologi cal epistle to 
Dr. Milles, dean of Exeter, on the poems 
of Rowley is generally ascribed to Baynes, 
because it pa.ssed tlirough hi.s hands to tlie 
pre.S8 ; but he emphatically disclaimed the 
authorship. He intended to publish a more 
correct edition of Coke’s ‘ Tracts,’ but he 
died before his time in Ijondon from a putrid 
fever, on 3 Aug. 1787, and was buried by 
! the side of his friend Dr. Jebb in Bunhill 
Fields. 

[Gent. Mag. Ivii. 742, 1012 ; Life of Dr. Jehh, 
pp. 13-16; Riographia Britannica, cd. ^ippis, 
art. ‘ Creech.’] A. G-k. 

BAYNES, PAUL {d. 1617), puritan 
divine, of whose parentage or early life little 
is known, was bom in London, and was 
educated in Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was chosen a fellow. In his youth 
and during his academic course he must have 
lived loosely, for his father made provision in 
his will that a certain legacy was to be paid 
him by good Mr. Wilson, of Birchin Lane, 
London, only if he should ‘ forsake his evil 
ways and become steady.’ Shortly after his 
father’s death this change took place, and the 
executor saw his wav to fulfil the parental 
request as to an annuity (of ‘ forty pounds ’). 
He carried abundant force and energy of cha- 
racter into his altered life. On the death of 
William Perkins, Baynes was unanimously 
chosen to succeed him in the lecture at 8t. 
Andrew’s, Cambridge. Samuel Clark testifies 
to his impressiveness and success in that 
great pulpit. Among those who gratefully 
ascribed their ‘ conversion ’ (under God) to 
him, was Dr. Richard Sibbes — who after- 
wards paid loving tribute to his memory. 
He was too powerful a puritan to escape at- 
tack. Dr. Harsnet, chancellor to Archbishop 
Bancroft, on a visitation of the university 
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silenced him, and put down his lecture, for 
nd'using (absolute) subscription. Unhappily 
the arclibishop, when appealed to, heard the 
story from his chancellor only, and I3aynes 
w’Hs thus perforce made a nonconformist. .1 le 
preached here and there as opportunity was 

f ^iven, and fell intf) extreme poverty. A 
ittle volume of ‘ Letters ’ remains to prove 
liow wise and comforting? he was to multi- 
tudes who resorted to him for gui<lance. The 
bishops held such visits to his own house to 
constitut e it a ‘ convent icle.’ On this ground 
he was summon(.*d before the council by 
llarsnet, but no verdict was ])ronounced 
against him in consequence of the profound 1 
impression which his speech made on the I 
council. In his old age, he was the honoured i 
guest of puritan gentlemen all <.>ver England, 
lie died at Cambridge in 1617. Euller, 
Sibbes, and Clark unite in estimating him as a 
man of great learning. His writings were all 
published posthumously. They are : 1. ‘A 
Commentary on the tii’st chapter of the Ephe- 
sians, hatnlling the Controversy of Predesti- 
nation,’ Loud. 1618. 2. ‘Devotions unto a 

Godly Life,’ Loud. 1618. 6. ‘Soliloquies 

provoking to true llepentance,’ 161 Sand 1620. 
4. ‘A Caveat for Cold Christians, in a Sei'- ! 
mon,’ Lond. 1618. 5. ‘ Holy Helper in God’s 
Duilding,’ 1618. 6. ‘ Discourse on the T^ord’s 
I’rayer,’ 1619. 7. ‘ Christian Letters,’ Lond. 


of H ugh Latimer at Cambridge. Afterwards 
ho went to France, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in that university. He con- 
tinued abroad till the accession of Queen Mary, 
when he returned to England. On 18 Nov. 
1554 he was consecrated bishop of Ijichfield 
and Coventry. In 1555 he commenced D.D. 
at Cambridge. He assisted at the trials 
of Hooper, Ilogers, and Taylor for heresy 
(Strype, Memorials, folio ed. i. 180-3), and 
I took a leading part in the persecution of the 
I protestants. h'uller says ‘ his greatest com- 
mendation is, that though as bad a bishop as 
Christoplierson, he was better than Bonner’ 
( Worthies, ed. Nichols, ii. 503). He was one 
of the eight catholics who took part in tho 
conference on controverted doctrines thkt 
was held at Westminster in March 1558-9 
I by order of the privy council (Strypb, An- 
I nals, i. 87, 90), and on 21 June 1559 he was 
deprived of his bishopric by the royal com- 
missioners, who went into the city of London 
j to tender the oath of allegiance and supi'e- 
I macy (id. i. 141). Subsequently he lived for 
j a short time in ihe house of Grindal, bishop 
of London. He died of the stone at Isling- 
ton on 18 Nov. 1559, and was buried in the 
chui'ch of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, London. 

Baynes was one of the chief restorers of 
Hebrew learning in this country, and was 
also well versed in Latin and Greek. His 


1610. 8. ‘The Diocesans Tryall, wherein 

all the Sinnewes of Dr. Doiviiham’s Defence 
are brought into Three Heads and orderly 
dissolved,’ 1621, 1611. 9. ‘Help to True 

Happiness,’ 3rd ed. 1635. 10. ‘A (’ommen- 

tarie on the first and second chajiters of Saint 
Paul to the Colossians,’ 1634. 11. ‘ Briefe 

Directions unto a Godly Ijife,’ 1637. 1 2. ‘ Let- 
ters’of Consolation,’ 1637. llaynes’s ma(f/iitm 
opus was: 13. his ‘Commentary’ on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (1643) — a 
still prized folio. Many sermons by Baynes 
were also published separately. 

[Fuller’s History of Cambridge, p. 02 ; Clark’s 
Lives, pp. 23, 24 ; Watt’s Bibl, Brit. ; Brook’s 
Lives of the Puritans, ii. 261-4; Cole MS8. 
Brit. Mus.] A. B. G. 

BAYNES, RALPH {d. 1559), bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, a native of Knows- 
thorp in Yorkshire, was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, proceeded B.A. in 1517- 
1518, and was ordained priest at Ely on 
23 April 1519, being then a fellow of 
8t. John’s on Bishop Fisher’s foundation^ 
He took the degree of M.A. in 1521, was ap- 
pointed one of the university preachers m 
1527, and was collated to the rectory of 
Hardwicke in Cambridgeshire, which he re- 
signed in 1544. He was a zealous opponent 


works arc : 1 . ‘ Prima Riulimenta in Linguam 
Hcbraicam,’ Paris, 1550, 4to. 2. ‘ Compen- 
dium Michlol, hoc est, absolutissimro gram- 
malices Davidis Chimhi,’ Paris, 4to, 1554. 
3. ‘ In Proverbia ►Salamonis,’ Paris, 1556, fol. 
Addressed to Henry II, king of France. 

[T. Baker’s Hist, of St. .lohn’s Coll. Camb. 
(Mayor), i. 24.3, ii. 662 ; MS. Addit. 5863, f. 485; 
Pits, De Anglise Scriptorilms, 769; Godwin, 
De Prsesulibus (1743), 342; Strype’s Annals 
(fol.), i. 57, 58, 69, 60, 64, 77. 87, 90, 94,95, 139, 
141, 144; Strypo’s Cranme-r (fol.), 320; Cooper’s 
Atheiiae Cantab, i. 202; Notes and Quorie.s, Ist 
ser. vi. 203; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 82; Dodd’s 
Church History, i. 489.] T. C. 

BAYNES, ROGER (1546-1623), secre- 
tary to Cardinal Allen, was born in Eng- 
land in 1546. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth he abjured the protestant religion and 
proceeded to the En^ish college at Rheims, 
where he arrived on 4 July 1679. In that 
year he accompanied Dr. Allen to Rome, 
and when that divine was raised to the car- 
dinalate he became his secretary and major- 
domo. After the cardinal’s death he gave 
himself up to religious exercises. He died 
on 9 Oct. 1623, and was buried in the Eng- 
lish college at Rome, where a monument to 
his memory was erected. The epitaph, styles 
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him * nobilis Anglus/ and states that * ex 
testamento centum montium loca in pios 
iisus reliquit, prout ex . actis d. Michaelis 
Angcli Cesi notarij constat.’ 

He is the author of two excessively rare 
works, entitled : 1. ‘ The Praise of Solitari- 


[Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, 
p. 82 ; Foxo’s Martyrs; Calendars of State Papers 
(Henry VIII); Uoare’s Wilts (Downton, p. 7); 
Burke’s History of the Commoners, vol. iv. ; 
Itoturn of Members of Parliament.] J. H. K. 

BAYNTON, THOMAS (<7. 1820), medical 


down m the forme of a Dm ogue, | j, eurgeon at Briatol^ where he 

Wherem IS conteyned a Discourse Philoso- , apprenticeship with ir. Smith, 

pineal of the lyfe Actiue and Contemplatiue. ' ^ pWician oi considenAle eminence. He 

y I'rancis Coldocko : • _j . , 


^ • T Ti/r T-1 j J ’ covenesin i ne curHUve part oi n 

friend, Mr. Edward ; treatment ol 

Baynes 2. ‘Iho | p„ui„i,ed i„ 1797 

Ine i. 1 art k . i Account of a New Method of tr< 


apei 
to 

Pyer, is signed Jloger 

Baynes of Aqvisgrane, rne t. I'art « t- | Account of a I^ew Method of treating lAcers 
Volume, intitvled Variety. Contayning 1 hiw jgjg .iccoilnt of a 

forme of Dialogues, vnder the Successful Metliod of treating Diseases of 
lilJe8iollowing,\ iz.rmfit,l>hm8vre,Ilonovr. I g ^ 

X urnished with diuers things no lesse delight- 

full then beneficiall to be knowne and ob- , r. t • • * . 1 . it 

eerued. Belated by Bog. Baynes Gent, a 

1 -1 A. r 17 *^ 1 5 /aP 4 . 412; Gent. Mai^. xc. pt. ii. 284; Brit. Mus. 

long Exile out ofEn^land, not tor any tern- , 

porall respects. Qut mhil gperat nihil de- ^ 

epemt. Printed at Augusta in Germany, • BAYNTUN, Sir HENRY WILLIAM 
M.DC.XVII.,’ 4to. A notice from the printer (176(1-1840), admiral, son of the consul- 
to the reader informs us that ‘ this present general at Algiers, entered the navy at an 
Volume, and the rest that are to follow, early age and was advanced to be a lieu- 
though they have not come to the Presse till tenant on 16 April 1783. In that rank he 
now, yet haue they byn writ ten some yeares served at the reduction of Martinique in 
ago, in the tyme of t,he late Queene Eliza- , March 1794, and was promoted by Sir John 
beth.’ Only the first book ‘ Of Profit ’ ap- | Jervis to the command of the Avenger sloop, 
pears to have been jjrintcd., i After the capture of Guadeloupe he was 

[Dinvios of 
156 ; Letters 

137, 221, 371, . , . , , , . 

Mag. xciii. (i.) 217; Notes and Queries, 3rd | fbe next ten years ot active war and the 
aeries, vii. 443 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 

Mus.] T. C. 



BAYNHAM, .TAMES. [See Bainham.] 
BAYNING, first Lord. [See Town- 

8J1RND, ChARLKS.] 


short peace. On his return to England 
ho was appointed to command the Le- 
viathan, ol 74 guns, and was sent to the 
Mediterranean to join Lord Nelson, then 
blockading Toulon. He had thus a share in 
the pursuit of the French fleet to the West 
Indies and back, and in the crowning glory 
BAYNTON, Sir ANDREW (Jl. 1640), i ofTrafalgar, where the Leviathan was closely 
scholar, was son and heir of Sir Edward ' engaged with, amongst others, the French 
Baynton, of Bromham-Baynton, Wilts, a flag-ship Bucentanr, the Santissima Trini- 
favourite courtier of Henry VlII, vico-cham- ' dada, and the St. Augustin of 74 guns. At 
berlain to three of his queens, and a friend the funeral of Lord Nelson in January 1806 
and patron of Latimer, some of the corre- > Captain Bayntun bore the guidon in the 
spondenco between them (ceVc. 1530) being I water procession from Greenwich Hospital, 
printed in Foxe’s Martyrs. Andrew, bom in ; In June 1807 he was present with the squa- 
1516-6, was placed by his father to study | dron under Rear-admiral Murray which was 


French under .lohn Palsgrave, the court tutor, 
and wrote a jirefatory letter to his master’s 
book, ‘ L’esclaircissement de la langue fran- 
caise’ (1630). About the same time he at- 
tended Knyvett on his embassy from Henry 
to the emperor. Succeeding his father (ctre. 
1644), he was returned to Parliament for 


sent to Buenos Ayres to co-operate with the 
army, till the general’s incapacity compelled 
it to re-embark without advantage or even 
honour. Afterwards, in 1809, he commanded 
the Milford, 74 guns, and in 1811 was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Royal Sove- 
reign yacht. He had no further active ser- 


Horsham 1647, Westbury 1553, Marlborough ! vice, and his public life may be summed up 
1556, and Caine 1668-9. | by saying that lie became rear-admiral on 
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12 Auff. 1812, vico-admiral on 19 July 1821, 
and admiral on 10 Jan. 1837. On 2 Jan. 
1816 he was made K.O.H., and advanced to 
G.C.B. on 25 Oct. 1839. lie died on 17 Dec. 
1840. 

[Marshall's Royal N{iv.Biog.ii.(v’ol.i., part ii.), 
543. J J. Kl. D. 

BEACH or BECHE, JOHN (r/. 1639), 
last abbot of St. John’s Abbey, Colchester, 
was educated at O.vford, but nothing i.s known 
of his career until his election to the abbacy 
of St. .John’s early in 16.38. Jlis predecessor, 
Thomas Marshall, had forfeited his office by 
resistance to Cromwell’s reforming measures, 
and had been attainted of liigh trea.son. But 
Beach held the same opinions as Marshall, 
and soon roused the suspicions of the govern- 
ment. In May 1639 Beach (as a mitred 
abbot) was in his place among the peers while 
the bill for the dissolution of all monasteries 
still standing passed its vai’ious stages, but 
raised no open protest. Outside Westminster, 
however, Beach loudly denounced the mea- 
sure. ‘The king shall never have my hou.se,’ ho 
told Sir John St. Clair, who repoi’ted the con- 
versation to the lord privy seal, ‘but against 
my will and against my heart ; for I know 
by my learning he cannot take it by right 
and law’ {Mif. Sfafe Papers, 2n<l series, 
vol. xxxviii., quoted by Froudr, iii. 426). 
He apparently made a fierce resistance to 
the inspectors ordered to put the act of 1639 
in force. He concealed the abbey plate, 
and entered into porresiKjndence with Ilugh 
Earingdon, the abbot of ileading, and Richard 
Whiting, the abbot of Glastonbury, who, like 
him.self, sti*ennou.sly opposed the king’s com- 
mands. Cromwell obtained information, of 
which the exact details have not reached us, 
involving Beach in a treasonable conspiracy, 
according to some authorities, ‘ to restore the 
pope.’ It was further reported that ho had 
aided, at least with his sympathy, the northern 
rebellion of 1 637. ‘ The abbot of Colchester 

did say,’ one witness deposed before the 
privy council, ‘that the northern men were 
good men. . . . Further the said abbot said 
at the time of the insurrection “ I would 
to Christ that the rebels in the north had 
the bishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
and the lord privy seal amongst them, ami 
then I trust we should have a merry world 
again ’” (Molls House MS., 2nd series, No. 27, 
quoted by Froude, iii. 426). For these 
offences Beach, like the abbots of Reading 
and Glastonbury, was attainted of high trea- 
son. We have been unable to discover any 
report of the trial, which probably took place 
at Colchester. According to a tradition cur- 
rent at Colchester in the eighteenth century, 


the magistrates of the town invited Beach to 
a feast, and at its close, having shown him 
the warrant for his execution, led him otit 
and hanged him without further ceremony. 
It is certain that he met his death on 1 Dec. 
15.39. At the same time the abbey of St. 
John’s was finally dissolved. 

[Dugdale’s Mona.sticon, ed. Caley, Ellis, and 
Bandinel, iv. 605 ; Grafton’s Chroriiclo, 1569, p- 
1242; Morant’s Ilistory of Colchester, ii. 38; 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, ed. Pocock, 
i. 380-1, 410, 417, 428-9; Orig. Letters of tho 
Reformation, Parker Soc., i. 316-7, ii. 614; 
i Froude’s History of England, iii. 425-6.] 

8. Xi. L. 

BEACH, THOMAS (d. 1737), poet, wa» 
a wine merchant at Wrexham in Donbigh- 
! shire. Besides other poems, ho published in 
1737 ‘ Eugenio, or the Virt uous and Happy 
Life.* It was inscribed to Pope, and waa 
submitted by the author to Swift, partly to 
receive his crit icisms and partly to be brought 
before the notice of Sir William Fownes, 
who, it appears, was specially referred to in 
the ‘Virtuous and Happy Life.' Swift in his 
reply suggested many vei'bal emendations, 
which wore adopted by the author, and in- 
formed him that Fownes was dying. Beach 
committed suicide in the same year on 1 7 May 
1737. 

[Gent. Mag.vii. 316; Swift’.s Works, xviii. 396.1 

A. G-n. 

BEACH, TITO^rAS (17.38-1806), portrait 
painter, was born at Milton Abbas, Donsel- 
shire, in 1738. From his earliest years he 
evinced a strong predilection for art, and 
under the patronage of Lord Dorchester’s 
family he became in 1760 a pupil of Sir 
.Joshua Reynolds, resorting at the same time 
to the St. lilartin’s Lane academy. He after- 
wards settled at Bath, then the favourite re- 
sort of the fashionable world, and was much 
employed in painting pcirtraits and portrait 
groups, usually of a small size, which are well 
drawn and by no means devoid of merit. He 
was a member of the Incorj)orated Society of 
Artists, and a contributor to its exhibitions 
from 1772 to 178.3. From 1786 he exhibited 
yearly at the Royal Academy until 1790, but 
not again until 1797, when he was residing at 
Strand-on-the-Qreen, near Kew, and sent a 

) x»rtrait of the Prince of Wales. He died at 
Dorchester on 17 Dec. 1806. The National 
Portrait Gallery has a portrait by Beach of 
William Woodfall, the earliest parliamentary 
reporter. Portraits of Sir Edward Wilmot, 
hart., M.D., and Richard Tattersall, the well- 
known horse dealer who established ‘Tat- 
torsall’s,’ were exhibited in the National Por- 
trait Exhibition of 1867. He painted like- 
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wise, in 1 787, ‘ Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble 
in the Dagger Scene in Macbeth,’ of which the 
great tragic actress wn)to, ‘ My brother’s head 
is the finest I have ever seen, and the likest 
of the two.’ Several of Jleach’s portraits 
have been engraved in mezzotint by Dickin- 
son, Valentine Green, Houston, and John 
Jones. 

[Gent. Mag. 1806, ii. 1252 ; Redgrave’s Dic- 
tionary of Artists, 1878-] R* E. O. 

BEACON. [See Becon.J 

BEACONSFIELD, Eakl of. [See 
Disraklt, Benjamin.] 

BEADLE, JOHN (d. 1667), author of 
the ‘ Journal or Diary of a Thankful Chris- 
tian. Presented in some Meditations upon 
Numbers xxxiii. 2. By J[ohn] B[eadle], 
Master of Arts, and Minister of the Gospel at 
Barnstorie in Essex, 1666,’ matriculated at 
the univei*sity of Cambridge on 8 July 161.“!. 
He was first rector of Little Leighs, in which 
capacity he signed a petition to Laud in fa- 
vour of Thomas Hooker, afterwards a famous 
New England divine. He was presented 
by Laud to the rectory of Barastone in May 
1632, at the recommendation of Samuel Col- 
lins, who describes him as * a young mam ’ 
of a ‘conformable way.’ Tn Laud’s account 
of his ‘ Province for 1633 ’ there occurs the 
following entry: ‘I did likewise convent 
Mr. John Beodle, rector of Bamstone in 
Essex, for omitting some part, of the divine 
service and refusing conformity. But upon 
his submission and promise of reformation I 
dismissed him with a canonical admonition.’ 
Later, in 1638, another entry shows that lauid 
had an eye upon him. Tn Arthur Wilson's 
* Autobiography ’ (see Peck’s Desiderata Cu- 
riosa') there is this entry under 21 July 1644 : 

‘ Mr. Beedle, of Bamstone, preached at Leez 
[^Ijeighs]. His text was Numbers xxxiii. 2, 
insisting upon this, that every Christian ought 
to keep a record of his own actions and ways. 
This made me run back to the beginning of my 
life, assisted by my memories and some small 
notes, wherein I nave given a true, though 
a meane, delineation of eight and forty 
years progress in the world.’ This shows that 
Beadle had his delightful book then in 
embryo. 

Beadle was one of the ‘ classis ’ for the 
county of Essex. He was also one of the 
signatories to the historical ‘ Essex Testimony.’ 
In 1660 he is returned as ‘ an able preacher.’ 
On 26 April 1666, as appears by a manu- 
script entry on the exemplar in the British 
Museum, he published his ‘ Journal or Diary 
of a Thankful Christian.’ It is dedicated to 


! Robert, earl of Warwick, and to t he countess. 
When the Act of Uniformity was passed in 
: 1662, he.elected to remain in his rectory. He 
I died in 1667. The following entiy is in the 
I parish register : ‘ Beginning at the east end 
and nort.h side lye interred the body of Mr. 
John Bedle 30 years rector of the parish, 
buried II May 1667.’ His widow survived 
him many years, l)eing buried 14 July 1676. 
There ai*e entries of seven children of theirs 
baptised between 1632 and 1 646. 

[Communications from Rev. R. A. Toko, M.A., 
Bamstone ; David’s Antials of Kvungotical Non- 
conformity in E.ssex (1883), pp. 346-8, and au- 
thorities and reforenccs therein ; Laud’s Tryals 
and Troubles in Anglo-Cath. edit, of Laud’s 
Works ; Baker’s Notes on Calamy.] A. B. G. 

BEADON, Sm CECIL (1816-1881), 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, was the 
youngest son of Richard Beadon, and grand- 
son of Richard Beadon, D.I)., bishop of 
Bath and Wells [q. v.]. His mother was a 
sister of the first Lord Heytesbury. He 
was educated at Eton and at Shrewsbury, 
and at the age of eighteen was presented 
with an appointment to the Bengal civil 
service, which had been placed by the court 
of directors at the disposal of Lord Heytes- 
bury, upon his nomination to the post of 
governor-general of India, a nomination 
which was shortly afterwards cancelled on 
the return of the whig government to ofiice. 
Reaching India in 1836, Beadon spent the 
earlier years of his service in the usual dis- 
trict offices held by junior civil servants, 
and was serving as magistrate of Murshida- 
bad, when in 1843 he was appointed under- 
secretary to the government of Bengal. From 
that time his advancement was very rapid, 

I After filling several posts at the presidency 
I in connection with the revenue administra- 
j tion, he was selected in 1860 by the Mar- 
j quis of Dalhousie to represent the Bengal 
I presidency on a commission which had been 
appointed to inquire into the Indian postal 
system, and which resulted in the establish- 
B^ent of a uniform postage in that country, 
analogous to the English penny postage, ite 
subsequently held in succession the impor- 
tant posts of secretary to the goyernment of 
Bengal, secretary to tne government of India 
in the home department, foreign secretary, 
member of the council of the governor-gene- 
ral, and finally that of lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal. 

Beadon’s career was eminently successful 
up to the last five years of his service. Three 
successive govemors-general. Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Canning, enter- 
tained the highest opinion of his judgment 
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and ability. In 1847 Lord Hardinge spoke 
<»f bis appointment as secretary to the Board 
of Salt, Customs, and Opium, which was 
<leemed an improper supersession hy his se- 
niors, as ‘highly advantageous to tl»e interests 
of the public stTvice,’ \Vith Lord Dalhousie 
Beadon carried on a confidential and unre- 
served corresjiondence, which was continued 
throughout his government, and ended only 
with liis death. It was often said in India 
at that time that Beadon was the only man 
in the country who had any influence over 
Dalhousie, and there can be no question that 
in all matters relating to the internal ad- 
ministration of the country. Lord Dalhousie 
placed the gi'eatest reliance upon Beadon’s 
judgment. J-.ord Cunning promoted Beadon 
to the post of foreign secretary, and afterwards 
recommended him for the lieutenant-gover- 
norship of Bengal. 

During the greater part of the mutiny 
Beadon was home secretary, and naturally 
shared much of the unpopularity with which 
his chief, and the government generally, were 
regarde'd by certain classes of the l^nglish 
community in Calcutta at that excited time. 
It was groundlessly alleged that Beadon un- 
der-estimated the gravity of the crisis. After 
having conducted the duties of foreign st?cre- 
tary for st'veral years with marked ability, 
and served for a time in the supreme council, 
BtMidon was placed in charge of the govern- 
ment of Bengal with general approval. An 
article which appeared a little before that 
time in the leading Calcutta newspaper, full 
of hostile criticism, not only of Beadon, but 
of the Indian civil service generally, highly 
praised Beadon’s honesty and resolution, but 
predicted for him much unpopularity. 

This prediction was fully verified. The 
stars ill their courses appear to have fought 
against the new lieutenant-governor almost 
from the commencement. Measures, unques- 
tionably wise, taken by him after a careful 
personal inspection of the province of Assam, 
in order to improve the condition of the im- 
ortant tea-planting industry there esta- 
lished, were followed by an unexampled de- 
pression in the tea industry, and the calamity 
Avas charged against Beadon. The unsuc- 
cessful mission to Bhutan, accompanied by 
a gross insult to the British envoy, and the 
war which followed, commencing with a re- 
pulse of our troops, were e(]^ually discourag- 
ing. Last of all came the famine in Orissa, 
Avith its terrible mortality, extending to some 
other districts in Bengal, and inflicting upon 
the lieutenant-governor’s reputation for ad- 
ministrative capacity a blow from which 
it never recovered, llere again circum- 
atances were very much against him. His 


liealth, seriously impaired by a prolonged 
residence in the climate of Bengal, was in 
so critical a condition, that he was im- 
peratiA'ely ordered by his medical advisers to 
, repair to Duelling, at a time when the head 
of the government Avould naturally have 
wished either to remain at the capital or to 
A'isit the alllicted districts. Beadon, at great 
. personal risk, returned to Calcutta, when 
j the extent of the calamity became apparent, 
but after a short stay was compelled by a 
fresh access of his malady to revisit the 
hills. At that time it would have been im- 
possible for him, had he been in the full 
vigour of health, or for any one else, to avert 
] or to alleviate the calamity which had settled 
; upon the doomed jirovince. All was done 
that could have bemi done at that juncture, 
but it Avas all too late. Still, there can be 
I no doubt that the lieuteiiant-goA’crnor’s ab- 
I seiice at a hill station at that particular 
juncture, unavoidable though it was, greatly 
contributed to an unfavourable opinion as to 
his treatment of the famine. The real error 
dated from an earlier period, when, at the 
commencement of the scarcity Avhich pre- 
ceded the actual famine, the authorities, as 
Avell those of the districts concerned as the 
I superintending authorities at the capital, 

, the board of revenue, and the lieutenant- 
, governor, failed to discern the exceptional 
circumstances of the case. A personal visit 
, which the lieutenant-govenior had paid to 
; the province at an early period of the scarcity 
j failed to impress him with a due conception 
j of the impending calamity; and his favour- 
j able view of the situation — und uly favourable, 

. as the result speedily proved — was accepted 
j by the member of the government of India 
; upon whom it specially devolved to deal with 
j such matters, and was acquiesced in by the 
I governor-general. Sir John Lawrence, who, 
though entertaining misgivings, did not feel 
justified in overruling his lieutenant. The 
rexiort of a commission of inquiry, afterwards 
appointed under the orders of the secretary 
01 state, was tmfav’ourable to the lieutenant- 
governor, and that unfavourable verdict was 
ratified by the governor-general in council in 
language which, having regard to the pre- 
vious concurrence of the supreme government 
in the lieutenant-governors policy, was con- 
sidered by many to have been unduly severe. 
A few months later Beadon, who had been 
created for his previous services a knight 
commander of the Star of India, when the 
order was extended in 1860, left India, his 
brilliant reputation overshadowed, and his 
health seriously impaired by long residence 
in a tropical climate and by the anxieties of 
the later years of his official life. 
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While the success of Beadon’s govern- 
ment was thus marred, there was much in 
his general administration deserving of the 
highest praise. The clear judgment, the un- 
flagging industry, the independence of cha- 
racter, for which he had been conspicuou.s in 
his previous posts, were all turned to good 
account in many matters of great importance 
to the well-being of Bengal. His endeavour 
to impi’ove the administration of justice by 
the establishment of courts of small causes, 
his development of municipal institutions, 
his educational policy, the careful supervi- 
sion which he exercised over the revenue 
administration, over the police and other de- 
partments of the public service, his eflbrts to 
check Ghat murders and Tvulin polygamy, 
his intolerance of official incompetence and 
neglect of duty, his discerning appreciation 
of merit, irrespective of creed, colour, or 
caste — all these things told upon the progress 
of the province, and proved that, notwith- 
standing his failure in one conspicuous in- 
stance, he was an earnest, conscientious, and, 
in many respects, extremely able admini.stra- 
tor. And in the one instance in which he 
signally failed, the failure is to be attributed 
to the sanguine temperament which was a 
marked feature in his character, and which in 
difficult conjunctures is so often essential to 
success. A gracious and conciliatory manner, 
and accessibility toall who desired to approach 
him on business, Sir Cecil Beadon possessed 
in a remarkable degree. The late Lady Can- 
ning, no mean judge of manners, is said to 
have remarked that the most perfect man- 
nered men she had ever met were Sidney 
Herbert and Cecil Beadon. Beadon survived 
his return to England rather more than thir- 
teen years. Ho died on 18 July 1880 in his 
sixty-fifth year. He was twice married, first 
in 1 837 to Harriet, daughter of Major R. H. 
Sneyd of the Bengal cavalry ; and secondly 
in 1860 to Agnes, daughter of Mr. W. ll. 
Sterndale. He left several children. 

[Private correspondence ; personal recollec- 
tions ; Calcutta Review for August and Novem- 
ber. 1867 ; Fortnightly Review for August 1867 ; 
Records of the Government of India, and of the 
Government of Bengal ; Return, East India, 
Bengal, and Orissa Famine, 31 May, 1867 ; Ben- 
gal Civil List.] A. J. A. 

BEADON, FREDERICK (1777-1879), 
canon of Wells, third son of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Beadon, rector of North Stoneham, 
was born in London on 6 Dec. 1777. He was 
educated at Charterhouse and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. He took orders in I8OI, and 
was shortly afterwards presented by his uncle, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells [see Beadon, 


i Richakd], to the living of 'Nt'^eston-super- 
Mare. lie exchanged this benefice for the 
vicarage ofTitley, and, in 181 1, was presented 
to the rectory of North Stoneham m succes- 
sion to his father. The next year lie was made 
i a canon residentiary of Wells, and kept resi- 
dence there each year, without interruption, 

I until 1875. In 1803 he married Marianne, 

: daughter of the Rev. Dr. W’ilder, of Purley 
Hall, by whom he had one son and two 
■ daughters. Canon Beadon came of a family 
di.stinguished for its longevity. He was of 
middle stature, of strongly built frame, and of 
great muscular power, which he retained even 
in extreme old age. There was nothing parti- 
cular in his diet or habits, .save that he ate 
pastry and fruit more freely than meat. He 
drank wine in moderation. Ilis temper was 
equable and cheerful. Shooting, fishing, 
and gardening were his favourite pursuits. 
He took out a shooting-license as late as 
1872, and when engaged in sport seemed 
almost incapable of fatigue. At the same 
time he was never unmindful of his calling, 
and fulfilled its duties diligently, taking 
some part in the public service of tte church 
up to his 96th year. During his residences 
at Wells he was active in capitular business, 
especially in promoting the repair of the 
; cathedral church and the efficiency of its 
services. He took no part in ecclesiastical 
conflicts, and adhered to the practices and 
opinions prevalent among the clergy in his 
early years. He was the last of the non- 
resident freemen of Southampton whose 
privile^ were reserved by the Reform Bill. 
In political as well as in ecclesiastical 
matt ere he was a strict comservatiA e. Once 
only, in 1828, does it seem that he tra- 
! veiled on the continent, and he was never 
thoroughly reconciled to the innovation of 
1 railways. On his attaining his l(X)th year, 
i the queen caused a message conveying her 
; congratulations and good wishes to be tele- 
graphed to him, and shortly afterAvards sent 
**'.m her photograph Avith her autograph sig- 
nature. To most of the letters which he 
received on this occasion Canon Beadon sent 
immediate replies, written with his own 
hand. In the autumn of 1878 he had a. 
severe attack of bronchitis, and from that 
time was confined to his room. He con- 
tinued, however, to take a lively interest in 
the management of his farm, and in hearing 
of the success of younger sportsmen. During 
the early part of 1879 he gradually lost 
strength, and died very quietly on 10 June 
of that year. 

[Norman’s Memoir on the Life of Rev. F. 
Beadon, Bromley, 1879, privately printed ; pri^ 
rate information from Itev. Preb. R. A’Court 
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Beadon and Kev. Preb. Barnard ; Times, 12 June 
1879.] W. H. 

BEADON, RICHARD (1737-1824), 
bishop of Bath and Wells, son of Robert 
Beadon and Mary, daughter of Rev. S. Squire, 
rector of Oakford, was born at Pinkworthy, 
Devon. He was educated at Blundell’s 
school at Tiverton, and afterwards at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B.A. in 1768, and the following 
ear <mtained the prize for a Latin essay, 
le became fellow and tutor of his college, 
and in 1768 was appointed public orator of 
the university, and, in virtue of this office, 
presented in that year a letter of address to 
Christian VII of Denmark. In 1776 he was 
made archdeacon of London. I le was elected 
to the mastership of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1781. While holding this office 
he was placed in charge of William Frederick, 
afterwards duke of Gloucester, during his 
residence at the university. Having gained 
the favour of George III by his attention to 
the welfare of his pupil, he was in 1789 made 


bishop of Gloucester, and in 1802 was trans- 
lated .to the see of Bath and Wells. He 
was kindly and hospitable to his clergy and 
his neighbours. He married Rachel, daughter 
of Dr. J. Gooch, by whom he had one son, 
Richard. For the last few years of his life 
he was rendered incapable oi discharging his 
episcopal duties by the infirmities of a^e. 
lie did not neglect the opportunities which 
his bishopric afibrded him of forwarding the 
interests of his family. He made his son 
Richard the chancellor of the diocese, and 
when the rich episcopal manor of Wivelis- 
combe fell in also granted it to him on a 
lease for three lives. His only published 
works are two sermons, one preached before 
the House of Lords on a public fast-day, 
19 April 1798, and the other before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. He died 
21 April 1824. His son, Richard, was father 
of Sir Cecil Beadon [q. v.]. 

[Phelps’s History of Somerset; Cassau’s Lives 
of Bishops of Bath and Wells.] W. H. 
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